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iNTaODUCTIOM 


The  title  of  this  work  will  possibly,  at  first  view^ 
create  some  surprise.  What  occasion  Was  there,  it 
may  be  asked,  to  notice  that  the  religion  of  which  it 
treats  relates  to  mankind?  Could  any  other  religion 
be  discussed?  If  it  could,  what  valuable  purpose 
would  such  a  discussion  answer? — Perhaps  none. 
Yet  as  the  religion  of  mankind  under  their  present 
circumstances  is  the  subject  proposed,  and  not  that 
of  angels,  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise,  of  our  Sa- 
viour, or  of  glorified  spirits  whether  before  or  after 
the  resurrection,  there  is  no  more  impropriety  in  so 
designating  it,  than  there  would  be  in  entitling  a 
piece  '  The  Religion  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  were 
tliat  modification  of  religion  the  only  one  intended 
to  be  considered. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that 
there  is  any  religion  common  to  all  the  world — much 
less  that  the  religion  of  which  I  mean  to  treat  is  uni- 
versally practised,  or  even  universally  professed.  Se- 
veral reasons,  notwithstanding,  have  induced  me  to 
select  for  this  work  the  name  it  bears.  One  of  them 
is,  that  it  is  my  design  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
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and  importance  of  true  piety,  from  the  principles 
most  generally  acknowledged  by  mankind,  and 
which  have  usually  the  strongest  influence  on  the 
human  mind  and  conduct.  I  propose  to  show,  that 
the  same  m.axims  which  govern  men,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  life,  will,  on  a  further  ap- 
plication, infallibly  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  that  disposition  and  conduct  relative  to 
the  life  to  come,  for  which  I  contend.  On  this  ac- 
count, though  the  Scriptures  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  yet  it  is  more  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  dictates  of  reason,  than  of 
prescribing  to  it;  and  sometimes,  merely  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  sentiments  and  facts  recorded  by  certain 
writers  whom  all  must  allow  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
whose  authority  ought  at  least  to  have  weight  with 
all  who  admit  that  they  were  divinely  inspired.  1 
have  brought  forward  scarcely  any  of  the  assertions 
peculiar  to  that  most  extraordinary  book,  without 
appealing  to  reason  on  the  subject;  and  though  in 
some  cases  the  truth  of  the  facts  necessarily  rests 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  yet  the  intro- 
duction and  application  of  them  will  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  deviation  from  my  plan,  when  it  is  re- 
collected, that  the  arguments  for  receiving  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  as  a  divine  revelation,  are  glanced 
at  in  the  course  of  this  performance.  I  confess, 
however,  not  only  freely,  but  with  joy  and  gra- 
titude to  their  Glorious  Author,  that  to  them  I 
am  indebted  for  the  far  greater  part  of  those  im- 
portant ideas,  which  seem  to  flow  entirely  from 
reason. 
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Tlie  following  work  is  entitled  The  Religion  of 
Mankind,  for  another  cause.     It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  describe  the  religion  of  any  particular  nation 
or  sect,  much  less  my  own,*  the  smallest  of  all  sects 
— not  even  the  Reformed  religion,  nor  Christianity 
itself.   Not  that  I  consider  all  religions  equally  true, 
or  the  circumstances  which  distinguish  the  different 
parties  professing  the  true  religion  as  of  little  or  no 
importance:  but  my  object  is,  to  deliver  my  senti- 
ments on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of 
true  religion,  whether  it  be  contemplated  as  a  creed 
or  as  a  character.    Without  this,  it  signifies  nothing- 
to  a  man's  eternal  interests  to  what  communion  he 
belongs;  and  with  it,  I  exult  in  the  thought  that  all 
agree  in  the  same  happy  character  and  prospects, 
though  belonging  to  a  variety  both  of  national  re- 
ligions and  of  particular  sects.     The  religion,  there- 
fore, which  I  propose  to  recommend,  is  properly  that 
of  mankind,  as  actually  received,  felt,  and  applied, 
by  many  different  portions  of  them,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  absolutely  necessary  for  all. 

This  religion  I  wish  to  illustrate  and  apply  in  a 
series  of  Essays,  which,  though  apparently  detached, 
are  yet  connected  with  each  other.  The  first  four 
are  preliminary;  for  without  the  establishment  of 
the  positions  which  they  contain,  religion  could  have 
neither  importance  nor  even  existence.  In  a  consi- 
derable number  of  those  that  follow,  my  object  is  to 


*  The  Autlior  is  of  opinion  that  the  tvhok  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment in  the  Decalogue  is  still  valid. 
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explode  the  false  ideas  of  piety,  which  are  too  pre- 
valent in  the  world.  The  next  class  of  them  con- 
tains a  reply  to  the  many  plausible  excuses  that  are 
made  for  the  want  of  personal  religion.  Afterwards, 
directions  and  encouragements  are  given  to  those 
who  are  solicitous  concerning  their  eternal  welfare. 
The  concluding  ones  are  addressed  to  the  truly  pious, 
according  to  the  various  relations  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  may  be  placed. — Such  are  the  general 
purposes  of  the  arrangement,  though  it  is  possible 
that  the  Essays  may  not  always  follow  each  other  in 
exact  order. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects,  they  were  suggested 
by  observations  made  on  individuals  belonging  to 
nearly  all  the  different  orders  of  society,  and  by  con- 
versations held  with  them  on  the  topic  of  religion, 
during  an  intercourse  of  many  years.  The  leading 
thoughts  are  such  as  a  man  of  reflection  would  se- 
lect for  discussion  in  his  private  meditations,  or 
such  as  would  probably  form  the  matter  of  sen- 
sible conversation.  I  have  attempted  to  introduce 
as  much  liveliness  into  the  mode  of  illustrating 
them,  as  their  nature  and  solemnity  would  admit. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  jvork  is 
more  particularly  suited  to  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
quisitive part  of  mankind.  In  an  enlightened  age 
and  country,  where  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  sought 
after  with  avidity  for  the  sake  of  mental  entertain- 
nfent  and  improvement,  it  may  be  expected  that 
th€r«  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  among  the  young,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
arc  in  the  maturer  periods  of  life.  Persons,  too,  who 
are  best  acquainted  v/ith  religious  subjects,  may  not 
be  displeased,  to  have  the  most  material  ideas,  on 
jjcrhaps  almost  every  matter  of  general  importance, 
collected  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  is  consistent 
with  utility.  Their  memories  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  retain  and  to  recollect  those  ideas;  or 
should  they  even  be  dissatisfied  with  the  represen- 
tation here  given  of  them,  they  will  at  least  gain 
some  assistance  from  it  in  prosecuting  their  own 
inquiries. 

It  may  possibly  strike  some,  that  the  same  sen- 
timents in  substance  occasionally  recur — especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  topic  that  pervades  the 
whole,  namely,  real  piety.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  form  will  be  found  to  be  considerably  varied; 
and  no  one  thinks  that  material  substances  are  less 
different  from  each  other,  or  that  they  are  disgust- 
ing on  account  of  their  sameness,  merely  because 
each  of  them  contains  the  chemical  elements  of  all 
bodies.  He  who  is  conversant  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament, must  have  often  observed,  that  the  state- 
ment given  by  the  evangelists  and  by  the  apostles 
of  the  '  good  news  from  a  far  country,'  might  have 
been  brought  within  a  much  smaller  space,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  various  modifications  which  it  un- 
dergoes by  means  of  illustration  and  application. 
But  who  will  reject  the  essential  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ^  bread'  or  the  'water  of  life,'  be- 
cause of  the  different  forms  under  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  circumstances,  they  arc  presented,  in  order 
to  answer  their  important  purpose?  If,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  one  subject,  the  same  point  should  occa- 
sionally recur,  which  was  noticed  under  a  former 
head,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  this  is  some- 
times unavoidable;  as  a  map  intended  chiefly  for 
England,  may  yet  necessarily  contain  a  portion  of 
the  coast  of  France.  Such  a  repetition  will  for  the 
most  part  be  concise,  and  probably  only  partial. 

Let  not  any  of  the  truly  pious  suppose,  that  what 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  gospel,  does  not  make  its 
appearance  so  early,  so  frequently,  or  so  long  toge- 
ther, in  these  Essays,  as  it  ought  to  do.  They 
should  remember,  that  I  am  chiefly  addressing  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  that  I  must  speak  to  them 
'  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it.'  I  hope  the  great  and 
only  Physician  of  the  soul  has  never  been  overlook- 
ed, when  it  was  thought  his  introduction  could  be  of 
the  least  service ;  it  often  seemed  more  advisable, 
with  the  divine  assistance,  to  aim  at  convincing  men 
that  they  need  such  a  physician,  than,  by  introducing 
him  prematurely,  to  run  the  risk  of  inducing  them 
to  express  contempt  of  his  undertaking  and  aversion 
to  his  prescriptions,  instead  of  engaging  them  to 
admire  his  matchless  skill  and  boundless  benevo- 
lence. It  is  well  known,  that  the  gospel  is  some- 
times only  obscurely  hinted  at,  and  briefly  touched 
upon,  in  the  sacred  writings  themselves — particu- 
larly where  the  unenlightened  Gentiles  are  address- 
ed. In  the  same  manner,  my  religious  sentiments 
are  not  stated  formally  in  any  part  of  the  work,  but 
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arc  mentioned  incidentally;  in  which  way,  I  believe, 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  more  or  less  occur.  The 
very  list  of  subjects  will,  in  some  measure,  be  a  guide 
to  my  principles,  and  also  their  guarantee. 

Such  are  the  nature  and  object  of  this  publication. 
1  therefore  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  all  who  fear  God  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Under  that  presumption,  I  entreat  the  union  of  their 
best  wishes  and  fervent  prayers  with  my  own,  for  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  it,  in  order  to  its  success. 

Brethren  of  mankind !  however  inferior  I  feel  my- 
self to  multitudes  of  you  in  a  variety  of  important 
respects,  I  am  in  one  respect,  at  least,  your  equal — 
as  a  fellow  traveller  with  you  to  eternity.  Since 
my  discourse  will  only  relate  to  the  right  road,  and 
to  the  momentous  issue  of  the  journey,  I  hope  1 
shall  not  be  deemed  impertinent,  if  1  sometimes 
speak  to  those  who  are  near  me,  and  sometimes 
call  to  those  at  a  distance,  whether  behind  or  before. 
When  I  contemplate  the  glories  of  that  Being  on 
whom  their  fates  as  well  as  my  own  depend,  as  also 
the  glories  of  his  Son,  emphatically  styled  '  the  De- 
sire of  all  nations,'  as  being  the  grand  and  only  me- 
dium of  ultimate  safety  and  felicity  to  man,  I  feel 
particularly  anxious  to  forget  every  circumstance  at- 
tending my  companions  in  the  way,  except  such  as 
relate  to  the  present  design.  If  the  Divine  Spirit  does 
but  graciously  vouchsafe  to  make  me  a  partaker  of 
that  religion  which  I  am  recommending  to  my  fel- 
low mortals,  to  assist  me  in  recommending  it,  and 
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to  render  that  recommendation  cfFectual  with  those 
who  may  happen  to  be  my  readers,  1  shall  then 
indeed  have  the  greatest  reason  for  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, as  having,  under  God,  accomplished  the 
grand  object  of  my  exertions  and  my  prayers. 


The  ^ministry  of  the  word'  being  the  principal, 
though  not  the  sole,  instrument  employed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  producing  and  promoting  real  reli- 
gion in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  means  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  preaching  may  be  rendered  more  useful,  can- 
not be  unimportant,  in  a  work  which  aims  at  the 
extension  of  real  piety.  I  have  therefore  annexed 
an  Appendix,  concerning  the  Importance  of  Learn- 
'mg  to  the  Christian  Minidry. 
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ESSAY    I. 


ON  THE  REALITY  OF  THE  FUTURE  STATE. 

*  What  is  become  of  the  informing  spirit,  that  lately 
gave  sensibility,  motion,  and  activity,  to  the  lifeless  body? 
Is  it  still  in  existence,  or  will  it  ever  appear  to  be  in  exist- 
ence?' Had  these  questions  never  been  asked,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  high  time  they  were  asked,  when  we  reflect 
on  their  peculiar  interest,  considering  the  number  of  ages 
during  which  the  event  of  death  has  daily  occurred.  But 
we  know  they  have  been  frequently  asked.  They  have,  too, 
as  frequently  been  answered:  and  therefore  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  ask  them  again.  It  would  be  so,  were  it 
not  for  certain  other  questions  to  which  they  vvould  natu- 
rally give  rise,  were  they  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If  it 
be  inquired.  What  questions? — they  are  as  follow.  How 
long  shall  we  continue  in  the  succeeding  state? — What 
will  be  our  condition  there? — Should  it  prove  disagreeable, 
will  it  be  capable  of  a  change  for  the  better? — Is  there  any 
connexion  between  the  future  condition  of  man,  and  his 
conduct  in  this  life? — Is,  in  fine,  our  conduct  such  as  will 
probably  be  followed  by  happiness  hereafter?  What  answer 
is  to  be  returned  to  these  several  questions,- especially  to 
the  last,  every  one  can  best  tell  for  himself:  but  till  they 
are  answered  satisfactorily,  the  topic  of  future  existence, 
together  with  its  evidence,  ought  never  to  be  deemed 
superfluous  or  unseasonable.     The  event  of  death  is  near 
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to  some,  and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  it  is  not  near  to  him. 
Were  it,  indeed,  ever  so  distant,  it  will  one  day  be  near, 
since  it  is  certain.  The  question,  therefore,  '  to  be  or  not 
to  be' — *  when  we  have  shiiflled  off  this  mortal  coil,'  is  not 
iminterestirig  to  the  present  moment ;  and  as  to  the  charge 
against  it,  that  it  occasions  the  anticipation  of  evil,  such 
an  anticipation  is  only  unreasonable,  when  it  tends  to  no 
security;  which  cannot,  in  this  case,  be  asserted. 

I  propose,  therefore,  at  present,  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  arguments  usually  adduced  in  favour  of  an  here- 
after. The  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  having  it  in  our  power  to  visit  the 
other  world,  or  to  converse  with  some  of  our  felloAv-crea- 
tures,  Vvho,  on  their  decease,  having  entered  that  world, 
had  obtained  leave  to  retiu'n  from  it  to  this,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  the  desired  information.  But  we  can 
none  of  us  either  visit  that  strange  country  during  life,  or 
have  an  interview  with  any  one  that  is  there  till  after 
death;  probably  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  no 
moral  or  religious  purpose  would  be  answered  by  such 
extraordinary  evidence,  that  could  not  be  answered  equally 
as  well  without  it. 

Let  us,  then,  instead  of  sighing  after  proof  of  this  most 
interesting  fact,  which  is  not  granted,  and  which  perhaps 
would  be  improper  to  be  granted,  have  recourse  to  that 
kind  of  evidence,  which  is  accessible.  In  every  age,  then, 
as  far  as  books  inform  us,  and  in  almost  eveiy  country 
that  we  know,  the  idea  has  prevailed  that  there  is  a  future 
state.  The  exception  of  one  or  two  places  ought  not 
to  invalidate  the  force  of  so  very  general  an  opinion, 
supposing  that  there  really  are  such  places,  especially  m  hen 
the  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  their  inhabitants  in 
other  respects  are  taken  into  view.  Neither  ought  the 
almost  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  to  appear  materially 
weakened  in  its  effect  by  the  doubts  or  dissent  of  a  few, 
even  though  living  in  an  enlightened  age  or  country. 
Tlieir  character,  for  the  most  part,  is  such  as  will  sufh- 
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eiently  enable  us  to  account  for  their  opposition  to  the 
general  opinion,  without  admitting  the  force  of  their 
reasons;  and  in  the  rare  instances  where  no  charge  can  be 
brought  either  of  wickedness  or  of  levity,  the  occasional 
and  temporary  scruples  arise  more  from  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  future  state,  than  from  any  defect  in  the 
evidence  of  its  existence. 

An  assent,  then,  to  this  fact,  so  widely  extensive,  and  so 
long  continued  without  interruption,  is  not  unreasonably 
viewed  as  a  strong  presumption  of  its  truth.  No  doubt, 
an  individual  of  a  romantic  genius  and  of  a  daring  disposi- 
tion,— Math  a  view  to  excite  surprise;  to  divert  himself 
with  human  credulity ;  to  gain  a  name,  or  some  other  se- 
cular purpose ;  perhaps  merely  under  the  influence  of  su- 
perstition or  enthusiasm, — may  sport  an  opinion  that  will 
spread  among  the  crowd  like  wildfire,  obtain  credit  with 
the  nation  at  large,  be  even  communicated  to  foreign  na- 
tions occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  and  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  through  a  series  of  ages,  merely 
on  accovmt  of  the  aversion  so  frequently  observable  to 
question  or  alter  what  ancestors  have  solemnly  and  long 
recognized.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the 
opinion  in  question,  Avhich  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  ori- 
ginates with  such  an  individual.  It  is  connected  with  ideas 
far  too  awful  for  a  deceiver  to  hazard  it  for  the  purposes  of 
diversion  or  vanity,  or  for  such  an  immense  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  the  greatest  reason  to  dread  those  ideas  to 
receive  and  retain  it,  supposing  it  to  have  been  possible  to 
disprove  that  point  on  which  they  rested.  In  fine,  had  tliat 
point  been  a  falsehood,  it  must,  like  many  other  errors, 
widely  extended  and  of  long  continuance,  have  ages  ago 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge that  have  taken  place  in  different  countries  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  state  has  indeed  been  repre- 
sented as  owing  its  origin,  its  propagation,  and  its  sup- 
port, to  the  artifices  and  power  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
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rulers.     Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  more  evidence,  than 
of  the  former  conjecture.     It  existed  at  a  time  when  hu- 
man society  was  confined  to  families,  or  at  farthest  to  small 
tribes,  at  which  time  ambition  and  avarice  had  far  less  to 
temjit  them  to  the  invention  of  such  a  fiction,  and  policy 
was  far  less  refined  and  deep,  than  at  a  distant  period  after 
the  formation  of  considerable  nations.     The  impostures, 
too,  on  which  certain  governments  were  founded,  those, 
for  instance,  of  Numa  and  Mahomet,  did  not  invent  the 
notion  of  another  world,  but  acted  upon  what  was  already 
believed,  and  contained  modiiications  of  religion,  not  the 
grounds  of  religion  itself.     It  is  no  more  true,  that  states- 
men devised  the  idea  for  political  purposes,  because  such 
an  idea  is  favourable  to  civil  government  and  social  order, 
than   that  human  laws  are  founded  in  fiction,  because 
they  are  favourable  to  the  presenation  and  prosperity 
of  communities.     Neither  would  such  a  basis  have  lasted 
longer   than   the   barbarism  which   gave  it   admittance, 
and  the  despotism  to  which  it  owed  its  extension   and 
establishment :  whereas  the  opinion  of  an  hereafter  main- 
tains its  ground  in  countries    enriched  by  the  most  co- 
pious influx  of  diversified  knowledge,  distinguished  emi- 
nently by  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
where  there  is  not  only  a  religious  system  fostered  by  the 
state,  but  a  variet)^  of  creeds  which  depend  entirely  on  po- 
pular opinion. 

There  are  many  arguments  assignable  by  reason,  that 
may  be  urged  in  support  of  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, now  it  is  generally  known  and  admitted.  Among 
others,  are  the  abhorrence  of  annihilation  and  the  desire  of 
immortality,  so  natural  to  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dread  of  future  punishment,  scarcely  to  be  avoided  alto- 
gether by  the  wicked,  on  the  other.  These  opposite  in- 
stinct?, however  favourable  they  may  be  to  the  existence 
and  success  of  imposture,  do  not  owe  their  origin  and  con- 
tinuance to  it.  It  seems  indeed  incredible  that  they  would 
have  been  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  God  of  wis- 
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dom,  truth,  and  benevolence,  had  not  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer  been  really  existing.  But  whether  these  and 
other  arguments  deducible  from  reason  in  favour  of  a  fu- 
ture state  would  ever  liaA  e  presented  themselves  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  supposing  it  had  never  obtained  the  idea  from 
any  other  quarter,  is  uncertain,  since  we  know  not  that  any 
such  opportunity  for  making  the  trial  has  existed.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  this  sentiment,  as  well  as  others  perhaps 
of  prime  importance,  was  first  imparted  to  man  by  divine 
revelation,  and  afterwards  conveyed  by  tradition. 

Let  me  now  advert  to  the  sentiments  of  those  writers  on 
the  subject,  who  claim  the  high  character  of  inspired. 
These  do  not  content  themselves  with  explicitly  and  re- 
peatedly avowing  the  fact,  that  mankind  live  and  will  live 
for  ever  in  another  world  after  death,  but  introduce  a  kind 
of  correspondence  between  that  world  and  the  present,  and- 
bring  its  reality  as  near  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  as 
perhaps  the  case  will  allow.     The  Sovereign  of  it  himself 
deigns  to  visit  our  earth  at  different  times,  under  various 
forms,  converses  awhile  with  mortals,  and  manifests  his 
supernatural  power  in  a  way  both  of  judgment  and   of 
mercy.     At  other  times,  he  sends  intelligences  of  a  higher 
order  than  man,   whose  residence  is  in  that  world;  and 
these,  having  executed  their  commissions   among  men, 
under  a  human  appearance,  though  with  evident  marks  of 
a  superior  nature,  return  in  due  time  to  the  heaven  from 
whence  they  came.     The  Son  of  God  does  far  more.     An 
inhabitant  of  the  celestial  workl  from  eternity,  he  not  only 
assumes  the  appearance  of  hinnan  nature  as  a  vehicle  of 
communication  with  mortals,  but  miites  it  to  his  o\vn  na- 
ture, and  continues  not  a  short  space  of  time  among  men, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  years,  passing  through  the 
same  stages  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  riper  years,  sup- 
ported in  life  by  the  same  means,  and  exposed  to  the  same 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil,  as  those  who  are  men  only. 
He  is  represented  as  exhibiting  himself  with  a  dignity  most 
stupendous  in  both  worlds  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  in 
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consequence  of  his  different  natures.     Dying,  at  length, 
as  other  men,  though  under  the   most  peculiar  circum- 
stances, his  hody  in  a  short  time  recovers  life,  and  having 
remained  some  days  longer,  he  at  last,  with  visible  gran- 
deur, to  the  utter  astonishment  and  admiration  of  various 
beholders,  removes  his  new  nature  to  the  world  where  he 
resided  before  he  assumed  it.     He  is  stated  to  have  occa- 
sionally visited  our  earth  since;  in  .his  appearance,  convei*^ 
gation,    and  actions,   always  preserving  the  dignity  that 
might   be   expected.      To   approach   nearer  to  our   own 
case  :  the  same  wonderful  writers  present  us  with  \'arious 
instances  of  common  men,  departing  from  this  world  to 
the  other,  some  without  ever  dying.      But  what  comes 
nearest  of  all  to  us  is,  that  two  men  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  world  for  ages,  one  of  whom  we  know 
died,  make  their  appearance  for  a  short  time  on  earth 
again,  and  converse  Avith  the  extraordinary  person  before 
mentioned.     To  complete  the  striking  account,  one  dis- 
tinguished individual  is  allowed  to  go  from  this  earth  to 
heaven,  and  to  return,  after  having  hearfl  things  that  he 
could  not  describe. 

I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  examine  the  pretensions  of 
these  writers  to  inspiration;  but  it  will  at  least  be  granted 
that  the  incidents  referred  to  possess  a  character  of  novelty, 
simplicity,  grandeur,  variety,  and  interest,  well  worthy  of 
the  exalted  subject;  and  placing  them  so  far  above  the 
most  excellent  fictions  on  human  record,  that  they  seem  to 
be  realities.     The  autliors  lived  in  ditlerent  ages,  though 
for  the  most  part  in  the  same  country,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  an  antiquity  nuich  higher  than  any  others  whose 
Avorks  are  now  extant.     Their  claim,  too,  high  as  it  is,  is 
generally  admitted  in  many  countries,  and,  what  deserves 
particular  remark,  in  countries  the  most  eminent  for  li- 
berty,  civilization,  knowledge,  A'irtue,   and  benevolence. 
Their  positive  testimony  concerning  the  reality  of  the  fu- 
ture state,  certainly  possesses  a  claim  on  the  cordial  recep- 
tion of  all  who  admit  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  or  who 
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ttinnot  disprove  the  evidence  of  it  in  consequence  of  never 
havinc^  examined  it. 

Such  in  general  are  the  reasons  on  which  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  is  founded.  One  important  circumstance,  how- 
ever, relative  to  it,  still  remains  to  be  particularly  noticed ; 
namely,  that  this  almost  universal  opinion  of  future  exist- 
ence was  in  ancient  times  confined  almost  as  universally 
to  the  soul  alone.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest 
trace  in  any  of  the  heathen  authors  of  a  belief  that  the 
body  would  at  one  time  or  other  be  raised  from  the  dead. 
All  that  is  perceptible  in  their  accounts  of  the  future  state 
is,  that  the  surviving  spirit  was,  as  they  conceived,  enclosed 
in  a  kind  of  vehicle  resembliug  its  former  body,  which 
became  the  medium  of  its  communication  with  surround- 
ing  objects,   and  which,    like    the    corporeal   forms   oc- 
casionally assumed,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  by  angels 
for  temporary  purposes,  were  visible,  but  not  tangible. 
But   in  the  extraordinary  work  before   referred  to,  the 
future  resurrection  of  the  body  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
affirmed,  not  merely  in  the  New  Testament,  where  cir- 
cumstantial and  striking  descriptions  of  it  occur,  but  also 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  in  the  account  given  of  the 
earliest  ages.     There  are  two  instances  recorded  of  bodies 
removed  from  this  world  to  the  other  in  conjunction  with 
their  souls;  and  a  veiy  ancient  patriarch,  after  describing 
in  appropriate  and  affecting  terms  the  humiliating  change 
which  his  body  would  imdergo  in  the  grave,  is  represented 
as  avowing  his  full  persuasion  that  in  due  time  it  would 
recover   life,   health,  and   the   complete   exercise   of  its 
senses. 

This  notion  of  the  future  resurrection  seems  to  rest 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures:  of  course  it 
could  exist  no  where  except  in  those  parts  where  those 
wi'itings  were  more  or  less  known;  nor  would  it  obtain 
credit,  except  where  their  divinity  was  acknowledged; 
which,  however,  as  before  observed,  is  now  the  fact  uj 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  globe. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  the  Gentiles,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  possessed 
of  the  Old  Testament,  either  by  reading  it  or  by  their 
intercovu'se  with  the  Jcms,  and  notwithstanding  the 
manifest  allusions  in  many  of  their  fables  to  the  sacred 
history,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  smallest  reference 
in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  to  the  resvn-rection  of  the 
dead :  whether  the  point  was  overlooked  by  them,  as  it  occurs 
seldom,  and  chiefly  in  the  prophets,  or  did  not  appear 
interesting  to  them,  or  was  deemed  utterly  incredible, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Yet,  though  the  certainty  of  this 
great  event  must  depend  entirely  on  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  the  credibility  of  it,  now  the  doctrine  has  been 
actually  brought  forward,  may  be  known  from  other 
sources.  Any  man,  as  well  as  the  apostle  Paul,  may  veiy 
fairly  ask,  '  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible, 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead?'  The  body  is  as  much  a 
constituent  part  of  a  human  being,  as  the  soul;  and  though 
there  may  be  sufficient  causes  for  their  disunion  and  their 
continuing  asunder  for  a  time,  yet  it  seems  perfectly  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  at  last  be  remiited.  The  two 
parts  are  intimate  and  in  a  multitude  of  instances  old  com- 
panions of  each  other ;  and  therefore  the  restoration  of  the 
body  to  the  soul  can  hardly  prove  otherwise  than  materi- 
ally conducive  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  latter. 
The  former,  too,  having  partaken  with  it  in  its  character 
and  condition  in  this  world,  whether  they  were  good  or 
bad,  may  not  irrationally  be  supposed  to  shai'e  with  it  in 
its  lot  in  the  fiiture  world,  whatever  that  may  be.  The 
human  body,  stripped  of  all  its  outer  coats  in  the 
grave,  like  the  seed  in  the  gromid,  and  becoming  invisible 
to  mortal  eye,  and  wafted  about,  perhaps,  in  the  immense 
regions  of  the  air,  may  in  a  course  of  time,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Omnipotence,  for  any  thing  reason  advances  to 
the  contrary,  spring  up  into  a  new  body,  furnished  afresh 
with  powers  either  to  the  pleasure  or  pain,  the  benefit  or 
the  detriment,  of  its  possessor. 
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There  is  no  small  controversy  in  modem  times,  among 
the  believers  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  concerning 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  before  that  event  of  the  re- 
surrection takes  place.  Not  a  few  individuals,  enlightened 
by  science,  and  of  respectable  character  in  society,  main- 
tain, that  the  moment  the  body  dies,  the  soul  sinks  into  a 
state  of  total  unconsciousness,  in  which  it  continues  till  the 
body  revives.  Had  this  been  the  opinion  of  the  Gentiles, 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  concerning  the  effect  of  death  on 
the  soul,  not  one  of  them  could  have  been  a  believer  in  the 
future  state,  since  all  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  at  least  did  not  believe  it.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
of  the  soul's  sundving  the  body  at  death,  of  its  continuing 
to  exercise  its  power,  and  of  its  retaining  its  sensibility  in  a 
separate  state,  must,  before  the  Christian  era,  have  expe- 
rienced a  reception  almost  universal,  since  the  existence 
of  a  future  state  was  almost  universally  admitted.  Be- 
sides the  great  mass  of  the  public  in  different  countries,  by 
far  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  of  the  learned,  the  philo- 
sophical, and  the  virtuous,  retain  the  old  opinion — nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  why  they  should  depart  from  it. 
That  a  body  is  not  necessaiy  to  the  existence,  the  activity, 
or  the  capacity  of  a  spirit,  either  for  enjoyment  or  suffer- 
ing, cannot  be  doubted,  without  doubting  at  the  siame  time 
the  existence  not  only  of  angels  good  or  bad,  but  the  being 
of  a  God. 

We  know  nothing  of  any  thing,  except  its  properties; 
and  where  we  observe  the  essential  properties  to  be  dif- 
ferent, we  usually  conclude  that  the  substances  to  which 
they  belong  are  different  likcAvise.  The  idea  of  their 
union  presents  no  objection  to  this  conclusion,  though  the 
nature  or  mode  of  the  union  may  be  unknown;  and  the 
fact,  it  would  seem,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  different 
from  the  appearance,  when  the  arguments  for  it  are  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  against  it,  if  not  stronger.  As  far,  then, 
as  we  can  judge,  by  reflecting  on  oiu'  own  nature,  man 
appears  to  consist  of  two  substances,  which,  notwithstand- 
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ing  their  intimate  connexion,  nnitiial  and  frequent  in- 
fluence on  each  other's  actions,  and  participation  in  one 
another's  joys  and  sorrows,  have  natures,  essential  pro- 
perties, poAvers,  sensibilities,  and  occupations,'  peculiar  to 
themselves.  In  reveries  and  dreams,  the  material  part  of 
ns  seems  almost  forgotten ;  and  though  in  the  decline  of 
life  the  faculties  are  sometimes  said  to  decay,  yet  the 
appearjmce  seems  owing  rather  to  the  unhappy  influence 
of  bodily  infirmity  on  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers, 
than  to  any  decay  of  the  powers  themselves,  as  drowsiness 
occasions  a  temporary  impediment  to  the  use  of  the 
external  senses  and  the  limbs,  when  neither  of  them  in 
reality  suffer  any  unpleasant  alteration.  There  are  cases, 
too,  in  which  the  mind  never  exerted  its  powers  with 
greater  facility,  lustre,  and  advantage,  than  in  old  age, 
and  even  on  the  near  approach  of  dissolution. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  favour  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  state,  if 
tlie  expressions  used  by  them  on  the  subject  be  understood 
literally.  At  death,  it  is  said,  *  the  dust  shall  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it;'  nor  docs  the  apostle  Paul  scruple,  in  de- 
scribing his  OA\ai  death  and  that  of  his  fellow  apostles,  to 
represent  it  as  the  al:>sence  of  the  spirit  from  the  body,  and 
speaks  of '  presence  M'ith  the  Lord'  as  instantly  succeeding. 
Why  these  phrases  should  not  be  understood  literally, 
when  the  literal  sense  imports,  as  has  been  shown,  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  and  philosophy,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 
However  insensible  the  soul  may  be  of  the  long  interval 
elapsing  between  its  falling  asleep  at  death,  and  awaking 
at  the  last  day,  the  survivor  on  earth  is  fully  aware  of  the 
interval,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  piety,  will  feel  both  his 
consolation  and  his  spiritual  improvement  much  dimi- 
nished, by  the  idea  of  pious  relatives  and  friends  being  on 
their  decease  so  long  detained  from  the  bliss  that  awaits 
them.  The  aj)prehension  of  such  a  delay  is  adapted  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  mind  of  the  dying  saint  himself. 
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As  to  the  wicked,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  idea 
of  having  their  punishment  so  long  deferred,  hovvcver 
incapable  they  may  be  of  enjoying  the  interval  from 
unconsciousness  of  it,  will  dispel  a  part  of  the  horror  of 
their  situation,  since  they  are  glad  to  catch  at  the  least 
twig  for  protection,  and  to  fly  to  the  merest  shadow  for 
comfort. 

The  idea  of  never  losing  life  in  one  respect,  and  of  reco- 
vering it  in  another,  the  proofs  of  which  we  have  been  col- 
lecting and  stating,  cannot  in  itself  be  otherwise  than  mi- 
commonly  pleasing.  Who  that  has  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  life,  and  experienced  its  advantages,  unless  incapable  of 
reflection,  can  avoid  rejoicing,  that  when  he  ceases  to  live 
in  this  world,  he  will  exercise  the  vital  functions  in  ano- 
ther? Annihilation  is  indeed  abhorred  by  every  one  who 
has  not  reason  to  dread  something  worse  than  the  mere 
loss  of  being,  and  who  is  not  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  life 
by  its  preferableness  to  the  endurance  of  misery.  The 
brute  is  not  made  unhappy  during  life,  because  it  cannot 
reflect  on  the  loss  it  will  sustain  at  death :  it  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  nonexistence  without  the  pain  of  foreseeing  it. 
But  we  know  the  value  of  the  good  we  enjoy,  and  having 
the  loss  of  it  in  prospect  also,  should,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, certainly  feel  our  present  enjoyments  imbittered, 
without  the  consolatory  fact  we  liave  been  proving — pro- 
vided we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  life  to  come 
that  was  worse  than  nonexistence  itself.  It  is  delightful 
to  think,  that  death  is  not  the  termination,  but  the  intro- 
duction to  a  different  state  of  being — where,  with  powers 
differently  modified,  the  stranger  will  find  himself  in  a  dif- 
ferent world,  amidst  objects  and  incidents  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  prospect  of  a  situation  so  completely  novel  may 
well  be  supposed  to  wind  up  human  curiosity  to  the  hi£,''h- 
est  pitch — especially  if  there  is  a  hope  that  the  future  con- 
dition will  not  only  not  be  worse  than  the  present,  but 
that  it  Avill  be  greatly  improved,  and  that  not  only  succes- 
sive years,  but  successive  ages,  will  never  bring  any  one. 
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after  his  arrival,  nearer  to  death  a  second  time,  than  he  was 
when  he  first  entered  that  wonderful  state,  much  less  to  an 
utter  extinction  of  being, 

Coidd  every  one  connect  these  ideas,  and  these  only, 
with  the  future  life,  which  all  have  in  prospect,  I  should 
imagine  it  would  ever  appear  to  mankind,  compared  with 
worldly  objects,  as  the  grandest,  the  most  splendid,  and 
the  most  delectable.  It  would  be  the  principal  subject  of 
meditation,  the  reigning  topic  of  discourse,  and  the  theme 
which  authors  would  most  study  and  amplify.  Instead  of 
feeling  melancholy  at  the  prospect  of  declining  years,  or 
starting  at  the  idea  of  death,  the  aged  and  the  dying  would 
be  viewed  as  objects  of  congratulation.  The  death  of  a  re- 
lation or  friend  would  excite  every  where  more  joy  on  his 
account,  than  sorroAv  on  our  own.  In  short,  we  should 
almost  lose  sight  of  the  greatest  distinctions  made  among 
mankind  by  nature  and  providence,  in  their  equality  with 
regard  to  the  same  glorious  destination. 

But  experience  and  observation  abundantly  show,  that 
these  effects  of  believing  in  a  world  to  come  are  far  from 
prevailing  generally.  Its  usual  result  is  languor,  indiffe- 
rence, or  aversion.  It  is  a  subject  that  few  care  to  think, 
speak,  or  write  upon.  Scarcely  the  regions  of  the  dead 
themselves  appear  more  insensible  to  the  future  life,  or  ob- 
serve a  more  profound  silence  respecting  it,  than,  for  the 
most  part,  the  living  world.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  a 
conduct  apparently  so  unnatiiral  and  irrational  ?  Is  it  the 
impenetrable  veil  thrown  over  the  enjoyments  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  future  state  ?  Is  it  the  gloomy  and  painful 
passage  by  which  it  is  entered?  No  doubt,  both  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  a  little  concerned  in  producing  the 
sti'ange  phenomenon  we  are  noticing.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  wholly,  nor  even  chiefly,  ascribable  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  truth  is,  there  is  a  secret  preference  of 
the  good  enjoyed  here  to  the  good  which  that  world  seems 
to  promise,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  and  a  dread  of  tlie  evils 
that  may  possibly  be  endm'ed  there.     Some  of  the  ancient 
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moral  philosophers  and  their  disciples  spoke  of  the  life  to 
come  with  that  high  admiration  and  that  transport  of  de- 
sire, which  have  been  represented  as  natural,  considering- 
the  subject  abstractedly.  Whether  their  ideas  of  their  own 
character,  or  the  nature  of  the  blessedness  they  shortly  ex- 
pected to  possess,  were  correct  in  every  instance,  I  shall 
not  at  present  inquire.  But  that  the  apathy,  if  not  disgust, 
with  which  the  topic  is  for  the  most  part  entertained,  even 
by  many  who  profess  that  they  hope  to  be  saved,  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  two  causes  above  stated,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt. 

There  is  no  occasion  just  now  to  examine  the  question, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  for  men  to  think  more  favourably 
of  their  character  and  state  tOMard  God  than  they  ought. 
I  will  at  present  take  for  granted  that  all  which  is  hoped 
for  from  the  Deity,  as  pardoning  the  wicked  and  accept- 
ing tbv  apparently  good,  is  true.  Still  there  is  a  secret 
apprehension  in  the  mind  that  he  will  not  forgive  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  persist  in  indiilging  sins  of  omission 
and  commission,  which  is  the  unhappy  case  of  too  many; 
but  were  it  othenvise,  they  would  rather  stay  on  earth, 
than  go  to  a  heaven,  the  bliss  of  which  is  of  a  nature  un- 
known to  them,  and  which  they  greatly  fear,  when  they 
come  to  understand,  would  by  no  means  be  found  agreea- 
ble to  their  taste. 

Perhai^s  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  gloomy  picture  just 
drawn  will  represent  not  many  only,  but  every  individual 
of  the  human  race.  That,  however,  upon  inquiry,  will  hot 
apnear  to  be  the  fact.  I  do  not  affirm  that  eveiy  one  is 
not  conscious  to  himself  of  having  been  originally  thus 
unhappily  circumstanced,  or  that  there  is  any  one  who  does 
not  occasionally  and  in  a  degree  feel  a  certain  awe  and 
tremor  on  his  spirits,  when  he  thinks  of  the  life  to  come, 
bordering  upon  reluctance  to  entering  on  it.  But  there 
are  numbers  in  various  countries,  and  belonging  to  different 
descriptions  of  religious,  who,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
need  in  which  they  stand  of  fresh  forgiveness,  and  the  im- 
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perfection  of  their  taste  for  employments  and  plcasm'es 
which  they  apprehend  to  be  so  different  from  those  of  the 
present  world,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  midst  of  life 
'  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'  The  holy  fire 
kindled  upon  the  altar  of  their  hearts  does  not  always  burn 
with  equal  clearness  and  vigour,  because  it  is  much 
checked  by  the  adverse  blasts  of  temptation  from  different 
quarters;  yet  by  observing  the  speech  and  conduct  of  the 
persons  alluded  to,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  really  lighted, 
to  continue  burning,  and  to  direct  its  flame  generally  with 
steadiness,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  force,  towards 
heaven. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  ease  and  gaiety  with  which  many 
people  pass  through  life,  together  with  the  calmness,  the 
fortitude,  and  in  some  instances  the  eagerness,  ^A'ith  which 
death  is  not  only  met,  but  even  sought  at  times,  may  pos- 
sibly be  considered  as  signs  of  that  vivid  hope  and  joy, 
which  the  life  to  come,  when  stripped  of  its  adjuncts,  has 
been  represented  as  calculated  to  inspire.  But  a  little  re- 
flection will  shoAv  that  there  is  room  to  suspect  the  justice 
of  the  conclusion.  Certainly  the  sensations  above  enume- 
rated discover  no  apprehension  of  evil  in  the  future  state, 
or  at  least  none  so  strong  as  to  command  the  attention  in 
spite  of  any  effort  to  the  contraiy.  They  may  sometimes 
be  connected  with  an  idea  of  obtaining,  by  some  means, 
an  improvement  in  condition.  But  in  general,  exemption 
from  suffering  in  the  other  world,  as  well  as  deliverance 
from  natural  evil  in  this,  is  more  expected  after  death, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  Heaven  is  thought  of 
more  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  danger  of  hell,  than 
as  desirable  on  its  own  account.  If  it  be  at  all  considered 
in  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  occurs  to  the  imagination 
only  as  adapted  to  afford  happiness,  while  there  is  not  the 
least  notion  formed  of  the  means,  except  by  those  Avho 
conceive  of  it  as  affording  the  same  gross  or  criminal 
gratifications  which  they  possessed  here,  only  in  an  infi- 
nitely higher  degree.    That  the  celestial  world  is  viewed  by 
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the  people  in  question  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  not  as  a 
place  of  enjoyment,  appears  from  their  never  starting^  or 
caring  for  any  discom'se  concerning  their  expectations 
from  it.  They  cannot  say,  with  some,  that  they  shall  be 
satisfied  when  they  '  awake  in  the  divine  likeness,'  or  that 
they  consider  'departing  and  being  with  Christ  as  far 
better'  than  continuing  in  life;  nor  has  the  hope  of  heaven, 
for  aught  that  appears,  the  smallest  influence  over  their 
conversation  and  actions,  though  these  are  strongly  affected 
for  the  most  part  by  the  prospect  of  riches,  honours,  or 
sensual  pleasures  on  earth.  They  cannot  justly  ascribe 
their  silence  respecting  their  expectations  in  heaven  to  the 
total  want  of  information  on  the  subject;  for  information  is 
not  wholly  wanting,  as  appears  from  the  instances  already 
mentioned:  and  when  the  human  mind  really  looks  for- 
ward to  happiness,  it  is  apt  not  only  to  make  the  most  of 
the  few  hints  afforded,  but  even  to  augment  them  by  the 
help  of  reason  and  imagination. 

On  this  ground,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether 
the  serenity,  courage,  and  even  pleasure,  w  ith  v»  hich  some 
contemplate  the  life  to  come,  and  the  expectation  of 
quickly  exchanging  the  present  life  for  it,  be  not  the  effect 
rather  of  ignorance  and  presumption,  than  of  reason  and 
reflection.  They  see  themselves  advancing  towards  a 
foreign  shore,  without  apprehension,  perhaps  with  eager 
desire  and  even  transport,  particularly  if  their  vessel,  hav- 
ing been  long  violently  tossed  and  dreadfully  shattered, 
seems  almost  on  the  point  of  sinking.  They  think  of  the 
evils  they  shall  escape,  not  of  the  evils  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  which  they  may  have  to  encounter  on  landing. 
They  fancy  they  shall  find  a  country  as  agreeable  and  advan- 
tageous as  their  own,  if  not  far  better,  and  that  a  kind 
reception  from  the  Ruler  awaits  them;  when  in  truth  the 
manners  and  delights  of  the  new  region  may  prove  hostile 
to  their  feelings,  and,  considering  what  has  happened 
before  between  them  and  its  Sovereign,  they  may  possibly 
experience  a  dungeon  and  punishment.     They  would  not 
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in  some  cases  perhaps  display  such  coolness,  and  even 
alacrity,  when  almost  at  the  point  of  disembarking-,  if  they 
did  not  most  nnacconntably  imag-ine  that  these  feelings 
alone  would  avail  somewhat  in  assuaging  the  M'rath  and 
conciliating  the  regard  of  the  justly  incensed  Potentate. 
No  Avonder,  that  when  the  weakness  of  the  surmises  on 
which  the  expectation  of  future  happiness  is  founded 
occurs  to  the  mind,  the  nexo  life  is  not  much  the  subject  of 
exultation  either  in  private  reflection  or  in  conversation, 
Avhen  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  life,  or  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  for  those 
who  really  do  not  know  whether  they  should  obtain  a  good 
or  a  bad  situation  in  the  world  to  come,  and  perhaps  have 
reason  to  fear  the  worst — especially  if  they  entertain  any 
idea  that  they  could  not  be  happy  there,  even  in  a  good 
situation — considering  their  predominant  inclinations  and 
general  habits,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  view  the 
future  world  with  distmst,  aversion,  and  horror,  than  with 
tranquillity,  confidence,  and  transport.  What,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  the  aim  of  these  observations?  Is  it  to  rob 
mankind  of  the  little  ease  and  pleasure  that  the  present  life 
affords?  For  with  respect  to  the  life  to  come,  they  will 
assuredly  enter  upon  it  sooner  or  later,  whatever  destiny 
awaits  them  there,  and  whether  the  prospect  before  them 
be  agreeable  or  the  contrary.  They  are  driven  toward  the 
unknown  coast  by  an  irresistible  current.  Certainly  the 
intention  of  throwing  out  these  hints  is  not  to  drive  men  to 
despair;  for  if  so,  the  author  must  have  proposed  to  preci- 
pitate himself  into  the  gulf  with  his  readers,  since  he  is  by 
nature  '  in  no  wise  better  than  they.'  The  joyfid  fact  is, 
that  he  sees  no  cause  whatever,  why  they  or  he  should  de- 
spair, persuaded,  as  he  is,  that  there  is  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  future  state,  and  that  the  Great  Disposer  of 
persons  and  situations  there,  is  accessible  in  this  world. 
But  he  caimot  say  that  he  sees  no  cause  for  anxious  inquiry 
^nd  diligent  consideration,  wherever  this  most  important 
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subject  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  To  effect  the  pro- 
motion of  such  inquiry  and  consideration,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  is  tlic  object  of  these  remarks. 

The  points  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed  are 
evidently  these :  Is  there  evil  as  well  as  good  in  the  world 
to  come  ?  If  any,  of  wliat  kind  ?  To  what  extent  ?  And 
whether,  if  any  one  of  the  himian  race,  on  his  arrival, 
should  have  the  tremendous  misfortune  to  endm'e  it,  he 
stands  any  chance  of  ever  being  delivered  from  it  ?  What 
is  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  duration,  of  the 
good  that  exists  there  ?  Is  it  such  as  will  be  agreeable  to 
the  stranger  ?  Should  it  strike  him  as  disagreeable  to  his 
present  taste,  and  there  be  no  choice  allowed  him  of  any 
other,  are  there  or  are  there  not  any  means  by  which  his 
taste  may  be  rendered  conformable  ?  Should  he  be  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  at  variance  with  the  government  there,  and 
should  he  be  exposed,  on  his  coming  thither,  to  imprison- 
ment and  to  torture,  is  there  any  expedient  by  \vhich  that 
difference  may  be  compromised,  before  he  leaves  the  pre- 
sent world  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  answering  the  inquiries  just 
enumerated.  Of  their  infinite  moment,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  as  little,  I  should  think,  of  the  importance  of 
an  early,  serious,  and  patient  investigation,  till  the  mind 
is  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactoiy  conclusion.  They  include 
propositions,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  cannot  be 
discerned  by  intuition.  As  they  are  not  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  to  examine,  so  nei- 
ther are  they  so  obvious  as  not  to  claim  the  most  diligent 
study  of  the  greatest  scliolai-,  and  the  most  profound  i)hilo- 
soplier.  They  are  of  equal  consequence  to  both  sexes,  and 
to  all  people,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  their  birth,  qua- 
lity, or  circumstances,  and  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  happen  to  live.  In  forming  his  decision,  no  one 
can  derive  security  from  the  number  and  quality  of  his 
associates,  nor  suffer  detriment  from  the  number  or  quality 
of  his  opponents.     This  is  a  business  in  which  no  relation, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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however  near,  no  friend,  however  dear,  can  interfere  with 
effect.  The  minister  of  reUgion  cannot  answer  for  his 
congregation,  nor  the  magistrate,  the  legislature,  or  the 
sovereign  himself,  for  the  people.  The  children  of  men 
often  appear  to  die  singly;  but  even  should  they  enter 
the  other  world  in  groups,  their  cases  will  be  considered 
separately.  *  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself 
unto  God.' 

The  time  allotted  us  for  making  this  inquiiy,  and  for 
taking  our  measures  according  to  its  issue,  is  short — short 
for  the  yomig,  but  more  so  for  the  middle-aged,  and 
most  of  all  for  those  advanced  in  years.  But  what  shows 
most  strongly  the  necessity  for  expedition  is,  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  life — a  circumstance  which  places  the  yomig  and 
the  old,  the  robust  and  the  infirm,  nearly  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  respect  to  opportunit)'.  Need  I  caution  any 
one  against  a  premature  decision  ?  At  his  own  utmost 
peril  he  does  it,  should  he  decide  against  piety.  A  mistake 
would  prove  irretrievably  fatal.  That  individual,  be  he 
who  he  may,  seems  to  me  to  have  the  justest  cause  for 
fearing  it,  who,  without  any  complete,  perhaps  without  the 
least  inquiiy,  in  determining  on  the  great  question  con- 
cerning the  means  of  obtaining  final  secmity  and  felicity, 
judges  it  sufficient  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  that  portion 
of  mankind  with  which  he  is  connected ;  though  he  camiot 
but  know,  that  wisdom  and  goodness  are  by  no  means  the 
characteristics  of  a  multitude,  that  intelligence  often  exists 
where  good  morals  are  wanting,  and  that  whether  the 
latter,  in  conjunction  with  any  mode  of  adopting  Christian 
principles  and  external  devotion,  suffice  to  constitute  true 
piety,  are  the  very  points  at  issue  among  those  who  are 
reputed  good. 

What  a  mean  and  wretched  figure  does  he  make  in 
the  view  of  his  oww  mind,  who,  to  avoid  alarm  and  diffi- 
cult)^, will  not  look  his  situation  in  the  face!  How  pre- 
carious must  be  his  peace — how  tremendous  must  be  his 
rud!    Is  it  thus,  then,  that  the  prospect  of  renewed,  of 
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endless  being,  in  itself  the  noblest  basis  of  human  hope  and 
joy,  becomes  to  mortals  the  principal  cause  of  gloom, 
of  terror,  and  distress?  Who  can  but  lament  the  strong, 
the  extensive  prevalence  of  folly  and  wickedness?  Hap- 
pily it  is  not  universal.  There  are  not  a  few  of  different 
ages,  countries,  and  denominations,  who  with  reason  look 
forward  to  the  future  life  as  the  chief  good,  and  to  whom 
it  is  the  great  purifier  and  gladncr  of  the  present. 


ESSAY  II. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FUTURE  STATE. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  future  state, 
I  shall  perhaps  give  pleasure  to  some,  and  pain  to  others. 
The  vainly  curious  may  hope  that  I  am  about  to  entertain 
them  by  givincf  the  reins  to  an  extravagant  fancy:  the 
more  thoughtful  may  apprehend  that  I  am  going  to  incui* 
the  guilt  of  presumption,  by  endeavom'ing  to  pry  into 
mysteries  absolutely  impenetrable,  or  at  least  that  I  am 
going  to  distiu'b  their  present  enjoyments,  by  a^'akening 
in  them  unseasonable  anxiety  for  the  future.  In  the  end, 
however,  I  trust,  both  the  expectations  of  the  one,  and  the 
fears  of  the  other,  will  appear  to  be  gromidless.  I  do  not 
propose  to  say  any  thing  on  this  very  serious,  as  well  as 
exalted  and  difficult  subject,  which  is'Hiot  fomided  in 
reason.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  fully  justified  to  my  ovm 
mind  in  making  some  observations  on  it.  Is  it  not  natiu'al 
for  eveiy  one  to  ask,  and  to  commmiicate  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  concerning  the  nature  of  a  coimtiy  Miiere  he 
expects  shortly  to  fix  his  residence,  and  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity' for  no  inconsiderable  number  of  years?  As  to  exciting 
alarm,  that  is  only  deserving  of  censm*e  when  the  alarm  is 
without  fomidation,  or  when  tlie  alarmist  has  no  means  of 
escape  to  disclose;  neither  of  which  is  the  fact  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Without  forther  preface,  then,  I  shall  enter  on  the  im- 
portant discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  future 
state.    But  how  shall  I  accomplish  my  purpose  ?  Who  ever 
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followed  the  soul  in  its  flight  from  the  body  it  had  just 
left,  as  the  prophet  Elisha  watched  with  his  eye  the  fiery 
chariot  of  his  master  in  its  course,  or  as  the  disciples  gazed 
on  the  more  dignified  progress  of  their  ascending  Saviour  ? 
Who  ever  observed  the  spot  where  it  stopped,  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  the  events  that  happened  immedi- 
ately on  its  arrival?  Who,  in  short,  ever  heard  it.  commu- 
nicate its  first  impressions? 

When  the  soul  is  dislodged  from  the  mansion  where  it 
so  long  resided,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  store  of  ideas  which  it  collected  in 
this  life.  These,  for  aught  Ave  know,  it  may  recollect,  and 
from  these  sources,  unless  some  counteracting  incident 
intenenes,  it  should  seem  not  incapable  of  deriving  plea- 
sm'e  or  pain,  as  formerly.  We  may,  too,  conceive  of  its 
ability  to  diversify  its  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations, 
by  means  of  comparing,  compounding,  and  separating  its 
ideas.  But  its  fears  or  hopes  from  fnturity,  which  it 
experienced  in  this  world,  must  entirely  cease,  as  the 
object  of  them  will  be  realized  immediately — in  part  at 
least — because  it  is  now  in  the  situation  where  it  expected 
their  fulfilment.  We  are,  however,  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  it  can  acquire  any  new  ideas,  in  the  absence 
of  the  bodily  senses,  and  of  course  how  it  can  be  susceptible 
of  either  happiness  or  misery,  except  through  the  means 
already  noticed. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conceive  of  the  spirits  that  have  left 
this  world,  as  an  infinite  multitude  of  solitary  beings,  each 
in  a  worse  situation  than  a  hernilit  in  a  desert?  The  latter 
may  possibly  sooner  or  later  meet  with  a  companion,  and 
exchange  ideas  with  him :  at  any  rate,  his  loneliness  is  sure 
to  be  relieved  by  viewing  and  receiving  impressions  from 
the  objects  around  him.  But,  as  far  as  appears  hitherto, 
the  disimbodied  spirit  resembles  a  traveller  on  earth,  in  a 
dark  night,  where  the  place  happens  to  be  strange,  and  all 
is  perfectly  quiet  about  him.  It  may  be  near  an  abundance 
of  kindred  spirits,  and  yet  be  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it 
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were  by  itself;  nor  would  that  condition  be  altered  by  any 
chang-e  of  place,  supposing  that  to  be  possible. 

No  one,  I  believe,  considers  this  state  of  departed  spirits 
as  at  all  credible.  Ignorant  as  we  are,  for  instance,  of  the 
mode  of  communication  between  one  spirit  and  another, 
no  one  doubts  that  there  is  a  mode.  The  Divine  Being, 
notwithstanding  his  immateriality,  knows  what  passes 
in  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  when  communicated  to 
him  in  acts  of  devotion.  We  believe  that  he  does  so, 
even  when  they  do  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  hearts 
by  words  or  actions.  That  he  has  power  also  to  convey 
ideas  to  the  soul,  and  to  produce  pain  or  pleasure  in  it, 
without  the  medium  of  the  body,  or  of  any  external  object, 
seems  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  being  his  work- 
manship, and  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  believes 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or  the  scriptm'al 
assertion  that  he  works  in  men  '  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure.'  The  secret  operations,  too,  of  superior 
intelligences,  both  good  and  bad,  on  the  human  mind  in  tliis 
world,  is,  to  those  who  believe  them,  a  proof  that  the 
Great  Father  of  spirits  cannot  only  impart  ideas  to  us 
himself,  but  enable  created  spirits,  of  a  higher  order  than 
men,  to  do  the  same.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  distinguish, 
for  the  most  part,  these  ideas  from  our  own,  neither  have 
we  in  this  life  any  way  of  acting  on  the  minds  of  one  ano- 
ther, except  by  the  bodily  senses.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  when  the  soul  undergoes  so  great  a  change 
as  that  of  being  entirely  separated  from  the  body,  both 
these  difficulties  may  immediately  vanish. 

We  shall,  then,  assume  it  as  a  fact,  though  we  cannot 
explain  the  mode,  that  spirits,  becoming  miconnected  with 
matter,  possess  the  same  power  as  when  in  their  imbodied 
,state,  of  communicating  their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  one 
another,  and  of  thus  proving  the  causes  to  each  other,  with 
the  divine  permission,  of  good  or  ill.  If  that  be  the  case, 
the  soul,  when  detached  from  its  body,  need  not  be  soli- 
tary, having  the  power  of  conversing  with  certain  spirits 
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of  its  own  species  at  least.  Let  us  now  consider  how  it  is 
circumstanced  with  respect  to  any  imbodied  spirits  it  may 
find  in  the  future  world.  He  who  believes  the  Scriptures, 
must  conceive  of  three  beinj,'-  there,  namely,  Enoch,  Elijah, 
and,  above  all,  the  Saviour.  The  separate  spirit  is  situated 
with  regard  to  these  imbodied  spirits,  as,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Scripture,  angels  were  with  regard  to 
those  whom  they  visited  among  men.  The  ability  of  these 
celestial  messengers  to  know,  instruct,  and  influence  men 
on  these  occasions,  even  without  assuming  bodies,  has  been 
already  hinted.  Who  can  tell,  but  that  human  spirits, 
when  dislodged  from  flesh,  may  acquire  a  similar  poAver 
of  discerning  and  communicating  ideas  to  any  imbodied 
spirits  which  they  may  find  in  the  other  world  ?  That  por- 
tion of  the  invisible  world  where  the  disimbodied  spirit 
may  be  situated,  whether  wholly  spiritual  or  partly  corpo- 
real, whether  the  objects  there  are  material  or  immaterial, 
whether  its  inhabitants  are  with  or  without  bodies,  to  a 
certain  extent  is  perhaps  as  subject  to  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  such  a  spirit,  as  that  spot  of  this  earth,  together 
with  every  object  and  inhabitant  in  it,  is  supposed  to  be 
to  an  invisible  intelligence  who  descends  to  it  by  divine 
command.  With  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sepa- 
rate spirit  with  glorified  bodies  above,  whether  it  will 
need  a  corporeal  vehicle  for  the  purpose,  as  appears  to 
have  been  wanted  by  angels  when  conversing  M-ith  mor- 
tals, cannot  be  known.  All  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
point  is,  that  since  mortal  bodies  so  materially  differ  from 
immortal  ones,  there  is  no  reasoning  from  the  wants  of  the 
one  on  the  wants  of  the  other.  If,  however,  such  a  vehicle 
should  be  requisite,  it  will  probably  be  granted,  rather 
than  that  the  intercourse  should  not  take  place ;  and  in  the 
day  of  the  general  resurrection,  the  difficulty,  if  any,  will 
be  wholly  removed,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  mutual 
perception  and  correspondence  of  human  beings.  There 
is  no  cause,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the  stranger,  on 
its  arrival  in  the  future  world,  will  wander  about  in  per- 
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feet  ignorance  of  any  intellectual  or  material  objects  that 
may  surround  it,  or  without  being  able  to  form  any  inter- 
course with  the  inhabitants  of  that  M^orkl. 

We  proceed  to  the  great  (juestion — concenihig  the  con- 
dition of  departed  spirits  with  respect  to  happiness  or  mi- 
ser)\  Here  it  is  natural  to  advert  to  the  soiu'ces  of  hope 
in  this  life.  Were  the  state  of  mind  in  every  individual  to 
remain  the  same  after,  as  it  was  before  death,  and  were  the 
same  promiscuous  intercourse  between  spirits  of  opposite 
characters,  with  regard  to  moral  good  and  evil,  to  continue 
in  the  other  world,  that  exists  in  this,  it  would  follow,  as 
here,  that  no  one  would  be  completely  happy,  or  com- 
pletely miserable.  Eveiy  one  would  have  pleasiu'es  now 
lost  to  regret,  as  well  as  deliverances  from  pains  to  rejoice 
at.  The  remains  of  sin  within  the  righteous  would  still  make 
them  unhappy,  and  their  '  souls  would  not  cease  to  be  vex- 
ed with  the  conversation  of  the  wicked.'  The  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  not  prevented  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, would  (those  of  them,  at  least,  who  had  a  taste  here 
for  intellectual  entertainment)  find  gratification  in  making 
and  communicating  to  each  other  the  discoveries,  for 
which  they  might  possess  ample  means  and  qualifications, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  they  had  undergone  both  in 
place  and  person.  As  to  bodily  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments, both  the  good  and  the  bad,  one  should  imagine, 
would,  in  the  case  supposed,  find  themselves  unhappily 
situated  in  that  particidar:  for  the  animal  delights  and 
earthly  amusements  which  the  Elysium  of  the  ancient 
idolaters  and  the  Paradise  of  Mahomet  afford,  do  not  exist 
in  the  ideas  of  Heaven  that  are  entertained  by  modern 
Learning  and  Refinement,  not  to  mention  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible :  and  as  to  the  gratifications  that  may  have 
been  provided  for  the  few  glorified  bodies  that  are  now 
there,  whatever  they  are,  it  does  not  seem  that  disimbodied 
spirits,  of  the  description  we  are  at  present  considering, 
would  have  any  relish  for  them,  were  they  even  able  or 
allowed  to  partake  of  them.     In  this  state  of  things,  the 
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philosophic  mind  itself,  whether  pious  or  irreligious, 
would,  one  should  think,  feel  the  want  of  those  inferior 
gratifications,  which  now  serve  to  relieve  it  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  incessant  study  and  conversation.  Yet  even  here, 
those  who  were  most  abstracted  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
body  and  the  things  of  the  world,  would  have  unspeakably 
the  advantage  of  their  companions,  who,  witli  little  or  no 
turn  for  mental  or  moral  improvement,  spent  their  whole 
life  in  folly  and  vice,  or  at  best  in  worldly  occupations, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  their  senses  and  appetites,  though 
not  so  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  immorality.  The  real 
Christian  whose  parts  were  meanest,  who  had  the  fewest 
benefits  of  education,  and  whose  circumstances  in  life  con- 
demned him  to  manual  labour  all  his  days,  would  notwith- 
standing feel  the  want  of  animal  gratifications  far  less  than 
the  voluptuaiy  and  the  profligate  character,  since  he  would 
possess  a  taste  for  morals  and  religion,  and  know  some- 
thing of  those  subjects,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  any  other. 
Here  it  will,  no  doubt,  instantly  be  said,  that  the  case 
supposed  is  imaginary,  and  that  the  desire  of  sensual  de- 
light, of  the  appendages  attending  wealth  and  greatness, 
of  the  insignia  expressive  of  worldly  honours,  will  proba- 
bly cease  with  the  body,  to  which  alone  they  are  adapted. 
Its  continuance,  especially  as  a  ruling  passion,  as  it  often- 
times exists  in  this  world,  would  indeed  be  a  most  grievous 
punishment;  but  whether  the  continuance  of  it  on  that  ac- 
count is  in  all  instances  incredible,  is  a  point  which,  I  think, 
desei-ves  veiy  serious  consideration.  Were  it  even  conceded, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  vacant  mind  will  be  filled  so  as 
to  occupy  it  and  afford  it  pleasure,  much  less  that  it  should 
instantly  become  possessed  of  a  taste  for  intelligence,  mo- 
rality, and  religion,  on  being  dislodged  from  the  body, 
when  the  moment  before  its  taste  was  directly  the  reverse. 
That  would  be  a  change  which  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
least  consonant  to  reason — the  production  of  a  noble  and 
fruitful  tree  without  any  gradual  process,  not  even  so  nmch 
as  a  seed. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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It  is  time,  now,  to  notice  some  circumstances  which 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  considerable  alteration  here- 
after in  the  causes  now  producing  happiness  or  misery, 
and  consequently  in  their  effects.  The  notion  commonly 
entertained,  I  believe,  by  mankind,  and  which  is  found  in 
other  books,  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures,  concerning  the 
object  of  the  divine  dispensations  toward  mankind  in  this 
world,  is,  that  they  are  intended  to  give  the  v.'icked  an 
opportunity  of  seeking  for  holiness,  and  to  the  righteous  an 
opportunity  of  improving  in  it.  For  these  purposes,  the 
bad  are  allowed  to  mingle  Avith  the  good,  whose  counsels 
and  examples  tend  to  their  profit;  besides  which,  they  are 
favoured  with  many  enjoyments  both  corporeal  and  intel- 
lectual, that  the  '  goodness  of  God  may  lead  them  to  re- 
pentance.' On  the  other  hand,  the  good  are  permitted  to 
be  exercised  with  a  variety  of  trials,  in  order  to  purify 
them  from  their  dross,  and  to  strengthen  their  virtues. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  process  carried 
on  in  this  life  will  be  repeated  in  the  world  to  come :  on 
the  contraiy,  it  seems  probable  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  nature  and  providence,  respecting  each  individual, 
will  cease  and  determine  at  death,  and  that,  according  to 
the  result  of  the  former,  a  new  order  of  things  will  take 
place.  Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  both  the  fables  of  the 
ancients  and  those  works  which  claim  the  honour  of  divine 
revelations  concur  in  asserting,  that  '  the  tares  and  the 
wheat  are  not  allowed  to  grow  together'  in  the  future 
state ;  that  the  opposite  classes  of  the  righteous  and  the 
Avicked  have  separate  abodes  assigned  them ;  that  there  is 
a  *  great  gulf  fixed  between  them ;'  that  henceforth  it  is 
impossible  for  any  individual  belonging  to  either  to  pass  to 
the  other ;  and  that  every  new  arriA  al  fi"om  this  M'orld,  is 
immediately  consigned  to  one  class  or  the  other,  according 
as  his  character  is  found  to  be,  at  the  close  of  a  solemn  trial 
held  upon  him. 

This  circumstance  will  make  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  fntiue  condition  of  the  pious,  since  it  now  ap- 
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pears  that  ^  the  wicked  there  cease  from  troubling.'  Nor 
will  the  other  causes  mentioned  before  as  calculated  to 
mar  their  felicity,  probably  continue  longer.  The  external 
temptations  arising  from  the  evil  maxims  and  manners  of 
the  world,  as  also  from  the  good  and  evil  things  in  life, 
which  gave  them  pain,  either  as  constant  enemies,  or  as  oc- 
casional conquerors,  are  no  more :  and  with  respect  to  evil 
propensities,  that  used  to  harass,  and,  by  defiling,  too 
often  grieve  their  minds,  even  in  the  absence  of  external 
temptations,  together  with  the  evil  antipathies  that  used 
to  occasion  such  distressing  embarrassment  when  duty 
was  to  be  discharged,  complete  deliverance  is  promised 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  happy  emancipation  is  spoken 
of  as  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  '  good  work  begun' 
and  carried  on  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  as 
part  of  the  reward  which  grace  prepares  for  eveiy  '  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Neither  of  these  positions  is  ei- 
ther impossible  or  unreasonable,  though  other  books,  in 
their  accounts  of  heaven,  seem  to  have  overlooked  these 
important  circumstances,  or  at  least  to  have  noticed  them 
very  indistinctly. 

The  observations  above  made  on  the  pleasing  change 
experienced  by  the  saints  in  gloiy  respecting  the  im- 
perfections of  their  character  and  condition,  apply  to  the 
appetites  and  passions  to  which  they  are  subject  while  in 
the  body,  and  the  object  of  which  is,  either  animal 
gratification  or  earthly  good.  As  these  kinds  of  enjoy- 
ment or  possession  ^vill  no  longer  be  wanted  for  the  pre- 
servation and  welfare  of  the  body,  or  for  any  lawful  and  be- 
neficial purpose  in  society,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  re- 
gret for  their  loss,  or  any  desire  of  their  restoration,  will  be 
suffered  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  the  blessed  above,  not- 
withstanding what  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  Elysian  fields  is^ 
represented  by  an  ancient  poet  as  feeling  and  saying ;  since 
it  was  the  Christian's  aim,  ever  after  he  became  one  in  re- 
ality, *to  keep  his  body  in  subjection,'  and  ^not  to  love  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.'     His  iif- 
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fections  are  noro  *  set  upon  things  above;'  and  thou£!:h  tlicy 
are  occasionally  taken  off  to  provide  for  the  things  of  the 
body  and  of  this  life,  yet  the  descent  is  made  not  willingly. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  every  inferior  passion  now  in 
his  breast  will  cease  when  his  present  connexion  with  the 
body  and  the  world  ceases ;  as  it  was  that  connexion  which 
made  those  avocations  matter  of  duty  and  necessity,  and 
indeed  caused  that  satiety  and  weariness  to  the  mind,  even 
in  its  renewed  state,  which  made  it  stand  in  need  of  relief 
and  revival. 

Delivered  thus  wonderfully  from  sin  and  sense,  the 
vSpirit  must  feel  a  most  welcome  accession  made  to  the 
ease  and  strength  of  its  powers.  It  may  possibly  become 
able  to  recall  every  idea  it  ever  obtained  in  this  world 
by  sensation  or  reflection,  by  reading  or  conversation, 
through  the  diiferent  periods  and  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life, 
that  can  afford  it  either  pleasure  or  profit.  If  it  should  be 
imagined  that  for  the  same  reason  many  transactions  that 
may  cause  it  shame  and  remorse  will  be  recollected,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  will  be  able  also  to  recollect  not 
only  that  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
clcanseth  from  all  sin,'  but  that  it  is  actually  among  those 
who  are  '  washed,  and  justified,  and  sanctified.'  If  the 
most  gracious  of  beings,  against  whom  sin  is  committed, 
has  been  pleased  '  to  cast  the  sins'  of  the  now  glorified 
spirit  '  behind  his  back,'  and  to  bury  them  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,' — if  He  is  pleased  to  '  remember  no  more  its  sins 
and  iniquities,' — supposing  that  spirit  do  remember  them, 
I  see  no  reason  wliy  any  other  emotion  should  be  felt,  than 
that  of  joy  for  so  great  a  deliverance,  and  of  gratitude  to 
the  all-glorious  and  boimtiful  Deliverer. 

The  stores  of  agreeable  and  beneficial  knowledge  thus  re- 
covered, ample  as  they  are,  must,  from  the  spirit's  new  situ- 
ation, of  necessity  receive  an  augmentation  which  for  diver- 
sity and  extent  exceeds  all  conception.  The  past  and  the 
present,  as  far  as  they  arc  known  to  those  who  '  died  in  the 
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Lord,'  cannot  escape  their  new  companion  in  bliss  through 
want  of  the  means  of  information  from  one  quarter  or 
another.  The  chasms  of  history  may  now  be  siippUed,  its 
obscurities  elucidated,  its  errors  corrected,  and  its  contra- 
dictions reconciled.  No  loss  wall  be  sustained  through 
the  impossibility  of  having  recourse  to  valuable  records, 
from  whatsoever  cause.  The  persons  concerned  in  any 
particular  affair  may  relate  it  themselves,  or  at  least  some 
one  both  able  and  willing  may  reveal  the  secret.  The 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  that  are  now 
obscure,  may  receive  explanation,  either  from  the  writers, 
or  from  the  individuals  to  whom  they  have  reference. 
Neither  will  biography  be  wanting,  or  prove  deficient, 
any  more  than  general  histoiy. 

What  a  high  gratification  must  it  be  to  the  saint  in 
gloiy,  to  see  and  converse  with  those  pious  individuals, 
however  remote  the  age  or  the  countiy  in  which  they  lived, 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  admire,  in  consequence 
of  what  he  has  heard  or  read  concerning  them !  Here  the 
prophets  and  apostles  naturally  rise  to  our  view.  The 
histoiy  of  the  old  world,  the  scanty  accounts  of  which 
only  quicken  our  curiosity  to  know  more,  may  be  learned 
from  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  themselves.  How  great 
in  particular  must  be  his  pleasure  to  meet  with  those  who 
can  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  civil  or  religious  com- 
munities and  connexions,  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  inte- 
rested !  More  especially  must  he  be  delighted  to  have  his 
relations  and  friends,  whose  loss  he  so  deeply  lamented, 
restored  to  him,  to  hear  and  to  give  the  interesting  narrative 
of  what  has  happened  to  them  respectively  since  their 
separation,  to  review  with  them  their  past  sorrows  and 
fears,  and  to  rejoice  with  them  not  only  in  the  present  feli- 
city, but  in  that  which  is  in  prospect!  Should  he  even 
miss  any  one  for  whose  salvation  he  long  laboured  and 
prayed  in  this  life,  the  regret  will  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
satisfactory  view  he  will  then  have  of  tlie  reasons  which  in- 
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duccd  the  M-isest  and  most  benevolent  of  beings  not  to 
accede  to  his  wishes. 

The  future  history  of  the  world  he  has  left,  in  the  dif- 
ferent views  we  have  taken  of  it,  will  likewise  come  before 
him  in  the  due  order  of  events  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
fresh  arrivals  in  constant  succession  will  be  able  to  furnish 
him  with  the  requisite  accounts  of  particular  persons  and 
places,  as  well  as  of  what  passes  among  nations  and  in  the 
world  at  large — more  especially  that  which  relates  to  the 
progress  of  real  religion,  and  always  with  a  religious  appli- 
cation. Superior  intelligences  also,  who,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  are  employed  here,  though  invisible,  in  works 
of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  may  enrich  the  narratives  with 
a  multitude  of  entertaining  and  improving  facts,  that  escape 
human  obsei'vation. 

Tliis,  indeed,  supposes,  what  does  not  happen  in  the 
present  life,  that  the  *  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect' 
have  access  to  angels.  The  Bible,  however,  positively 
asserts  the  existence  of  this  intercourse,  and  certainly 
reason  objects  nothing  to  the  credibility  of  the  fact.  But 
what  an  immensity  of  new  and  extensive  fields  of  know- 
ledge now  open  to  the  view,  if  the  company  of  these  an- 
gels be  indeed  '  innumerable,'  and  if  the  terms  '  thrones, 
dominions,  jjrincipalities,  and  powers,'  repeatedly  applied 
to  them  in  the  writings  above  mentioned,  be  indeed  in- 
tended to  denote  their  various  orders,  endowments, 
honourable  distinctions,  and  posts  of  authority!  They 
remind  us  of  the  planets  which  together  witli  their  moons 
revolve  round  the  same  sun  with  our  own  planet;  or 
rather  of  the  stars,  the  nmnber  of  which  surpasses  our 
imagination,  and  which,  of  diiferent  magnitudes,  are  each 
supposed  to  be  a  sun,  with  perhaps  a  system  of  primary 
and  secondai-y  planets  moving  round  it.  With  their  assist- 
ance, the  human  spirit,  after  its  departure  from  this  earth, 
may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  material 
and  animal  creations,  which  now  elude  the  utmost  re- 
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searches  of  natural  philosophers.  They  may  be  able  to 
reply  satisfactorily  to  the  question  whether  the  planetary 
worlds  are  inhabited  or  not,  as  also  to  numberless  others, 
equally  at  present  incapable  of  solution.  The  study  of 
heaven  itself,  and  of  its  histoiy  long  before,  as  well  as  after 
any  of  the  human  race  entered  into  it,  must  be  wonderfully 
facilitated  by  means  of  these  superior  intelligences.  What 
an  amazing  influx  of  knowledge  must,  from  all  these 
sources,  rush  in  upon  the  mind !  Yet  no  one  can  tell,  but 
that  the  immense  collection  of  ideas  may  receive  a  most 
important  increase  on  subjects  to  which  the  faculties  of  no 
created  intelligence,  however  exalted,  is  competent,  by 
means  of  communications  from  the  Deity  himself,  if,  as 
the  Scriptures  teach,  the  saint  in  glory  has  access  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Divine  Being 
may  possibly  condescend  to  reconcile  any  apparent  con- 
tradiction that  may  be  as  rationally  expected  to  occur  in  a 
revelation  from  him,  as  in  the  works  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence. 

I  proceed  to  a  particular  on  the  sublime  topic  under 
discussion,  in  which  no  one  can  feel  interested,  except  a 
person  of  real  piety,  but  which  every  one  of  this  description 
must  view  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  celestial  felicity. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Deity,  in  the  heavenly 
world,  is  not,  as  here,  beheld  through  the  circuitous,  ob- 
scure, and  unsatisfactory  medium  of  reason  and  faith, 
but  by  something  analogous  to  what  M^e  call  ^  sight,'  and 

*  face  to  face.'  What  an  addition  must  thence  arise  to  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  afforded  by  devotion!  The 
spirit  of  religion,  too,  is  now  no  longer  counteracted  by 
inferior  or  criminal  affiections,  so  as  to  mar  enjoyment,  if 
not  to  produce  shame  and  fear  in  divine  worship.  The 
apprehensions,  griefs,  and  desires,  which  agitated  the  mind 
in  this  world,  having  given  way  to  perfect  security  and 

*  fulness  of  joy,'  petitions  are  converted  into  thanksgivings, 
and  complaints  into  praises.  How  can  the  happy  spirit 
feel  otherwise  than  aff*ected  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
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admiration,  gratitude,  and  joy,  when  he  possesses  a  bright 
and  enlarged  view  of  what  lie  once  had  only  a  glimpse — 
the  divine  glory !  when  the  afflictive  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence on  earth  are  accounted  for  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
when  all  he  experiences  within,  and  all  he  obsei'ves  around 
him,  so  loudly  proclaim  the  riches  of  divine  greatness  and 
goodness ! 

I  must  not  omit  the  peculiar  gratification  which  the  true 
believer  will  feel  in  actually  beholding  that  most  wonderful 
Philanthropist,  who,  unmindful  of  his  own  supreme  dignity 
and  felicity,  submitted  to  degradation,  labour,  and  suffering 
inconceivable,  for  the  noblest  and  most  benevolent  of  pur- 
poses— to  whom  myriads,  once  involved  in  depravity  and 
guilt,  in  wretchedness  and  danger,  owe  their  final  salvation 
and  happiness — to  whom  the  believer  himself,  in  a  word,  is 
indebted  for  his  advancement  from  the  most  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances to  a  state  infinitely  above  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  earthly  felicity !  That  Benefactor — '  the  Chief  of  ten 
thousand,'  whose  name  infused  spirit  into  his  devotional 
exercises  here  below — which  animated  every  religious  af- 
fection of  his  soul — which  tuned  his  voice  and  heart  to 
praise  in  every  hymn — which  was  the  burden  of  his  religious 
meditations  and  conversation — which  fired  his  zeal  for  duty, 
and  supported  his  spirits  under  suffering — which  was  his 
only  hope  in  death — that  Jesus  he  now  sees,  and  handles, 
and  converses  with !  The  apostle  Paul,  who  had  *  a  desire 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,'  finds  his  wish  gratified; 
and  the  strangers  scattered  abroad,  who,  '  though  they 
never  saw  him,  yet  loved  him,'  notwithstanding  they  were 
*  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations,'  in  heaven 
possess  a  much  stronger  and  more  complete  cause  for  *  re- 
joicing witli  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.' 

The  study  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  of  religion,  will 
evidently  occupy  the  saints  in  gloiy  in  a  variety  of  ways  the 
most  abundant,  entertaining,  and  profitable,  and  through  a 
length  of  duration  utterly  incalculable.  It  is  not  impossible, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  but  that  the  blessed  above. 
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whether  human  or  angelic,  may  be  employed  in  teaching 
one  another,  according  to  their  respective  geniuses,  tastes, 
situations,  and  the  offices  assigned  them :  they  are  probably 
all  of  them  both  teachers  and  learners.  But  what  other 
employments  they  may  be  engaged  in,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  since  the  occupations  existing  among  men  in  this 
world,  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  weaknesses,  the 
wants,  the  wickednesses,  and  the  miseries,  of  mankind — 
none  of  which  have  any  place  in  the  celestial  regions.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  there  are  other  occupations, 
and  we  are  sure  that  they  must  be  every  way  suitable  to 
the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  the  persons  employed, 
and  consequently  exercised  with  ease,  delight,  and  advan- 
tage. 

The  perfect  justice,  harmony,  and  friendship,  subsisting 
universally  among  them,  is  a  circumstance  too  important 
in  a  state  of  complete  felicity  to  be  omitted.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  caution,  no  ground  for  suspicion,  no  instance 
of  confidence  being  abused.  There  is  nothing  that  '  hurts 
or  destroys  in  all  this  holy  mountain.'  No  acts  of  fraud  or 
violence  can  take  place.  No  instances  of  injustice,  either 
secret  or  open,  can  occur.  No  unpleasant  misunderstand- 
ing can  arise.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  like  '  bre- 
thren who  dwell  together  in  unity,'  or  like  friends  who 
take  '  sweet  counsel  together.'  Reciprocal  assistance  may 
be  had  abroad,  at  home,  in  every  place,  and  among  all 
sorts  of  people,  without  the  least  fear  of  disappointment, 
and  trust  may  be  reposed,  without  the  smallest  possibility 
of  injury  or  danger. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  remarks  to  the  condition 
of  the  separate  spirit  in  heaven.  Let  us  now  look  after 
the  bodi/y  which  is  left  behind.  Of  that  it  may  be  the  des- 
tiny to  continue  in  the  grave  for  years,  and  even  for  ages. 
During  this  period,  many  great  and  interesting  events  are 
likely  to  take  place  on  earth.  Of  these,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  the  soul  in  its  detached  state  may  possibly  be 

VOL.  I.  F 
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informed  by  various  means,  at  least  as  far  as  the  know- 
ledge of  them  can  conduce  to  its  pleasure  or  benefit.  In 
particular,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  intelligence  is 
brought  to  it  of  evei7  instance  of  conversion,  and  probably 
of  every  favourable  change  that  takes  place  in  the  Church 
of  God,  whether  in  a  particular  part  or  generally,  whether 
among  its  former  connexions,  or  more  remotely.  Ilie 
great  events  expected  relative  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Je\A^s,  the  bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
latter  day  of  glory,  will  certainly  not  be  concealed  from  it, 
if  it  is  not  even  called  to  take  a  part  in  these  wonderful 
and  happy  incidents.  Thus  no  event  of  importance,  even 
of  an  earthly  nature,  is  lost  by  dissolution ;  for  though  gone 
from  this  world,  it  possesses  a  knowledge  of  what  passes 
on  earth,  both  of  a  private  and  a  public  nature,  and  that 
through  successive  periods  down  to  the  end  of  time  3 
which,  had  it  continued  here,  it  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
attained. 

But  at  length  the  body  comes  to  take  its  share  in  the  fe- 
licity enjoyed  by  the  soul  to  Mhich  it  was  formerly  united. 
On  the  return  of  the  material  part  in  the  saint's  consti- 
tution to  life,  the  objects  he  first  sees  are  very  different 
indeed  from  those  which  he  last  beheld.  The  transition  is 
a  great  one,  from  a  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  in  an  apart- 
ment resorted  to  by  anxious  and  sorrowing  relations,  to  a 
spot  covered  on  all  sides  by  numberless  human  beings, 
where  he  finds  himself  in  full  possession  of  his  powers. 
He  will,  however,  probably  have  no  immediate  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  change  either  in  himself  or 
the  objects  around  him  on  earth,  on  account  of  certain  ap- 
pearances in  the  sky,  which  deservedly  engage  the  whole 
of  his  attention.  Yet,  surprising  as  it  must  be  to  see  the 
*  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great 
glor}','  even  that  of  his  Father,  and  of  all  the  holy  angels; 
to  hear  '  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of 
Godj'  and  to  witness  the  solemn  changes  that  immediately 
pass  on  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  his  surprise  will  be 
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accompanied  not  by  fear,  but  by  joy.  In  his  Judge,  he  will 
behold  his  Saviour:  he  is  certain  of  being  allotted  a  place 
among  those  who  shall  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ, 
be  honourably  acquitted,  and  be  invited  in  consequence 
to  '  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.'  What  must  now  be  the  fe- 
licity of  the  new  man  to  find  himself  possessed  of  all  the 
agility  and  strength  of  youth,  free  from  every  bodily  de- 
fect and  blemish,  transformed,  in  short,  into  the  likeness  of 
the  Redeemer  himself,  after  his  resurrection !  To  increase 
his  joy,  he  will  know  that  inclemency  of  weather,  poverty, 
sickness,  pain,  and  death,  have  forever  passed  away.  Nor 
will  he  be  solitary  in  this  new  kind  of  felicity;  he  will  be 
surrounded  by  numbers  in  the  same  tnily  prosperous  con- 
dition, among  whom  he  will  recognise  many  who  Avere 
once  strongly  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend- 
ship, and  whose  sight,  company,  and  conversation,  formed 
one  main  branch  of  his  happiness  in  this  life. 

The  gratification  arising  from  this  state  of  things  to 
the  body  is  obvious,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
sore  trials  of  a  personal  or  worldly  nature,  that  were 
formerly  endured  for  years.  Both  body  and  soul,  too,  will 
mutually  rejoice  in  the  glorious  change  of  condition,  which 
each  has  experienced.  They  will  henceforth  serve,  with- 
out injuring  one  another.  But  by  what  means  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  spiritual  body  are  maintained,  and  what 
objects  are  provided  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining.  The  refreshments, 
the  amusements,  and  the  exercises,  which  the  ancients, 
and  afterwards  the  Mahometans,  devised  for  the  shades  of 
the  dead  in  the  happy  abodes,  are  too  gross  or  trivial  to 
need  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  corporeal  images  used  in  Scripture  in  describing  the 
bliss  of  heaven,  are  always  to  be  understood  as  mere  simi- 
lies.  The  immortal  bodies  of  our  first  parents  in  paradise 
partook,  by  divine  permission,  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  of 
the  fruit  of  every  other  tree,  except  the  tree  of  knowledge 
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of  good  and  evil.  Our  Lord,  too,  after  his  resurrection, 
ate  of  the  food  that  was  presented  to  him  by  his  disciples. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  the  whole  of  what  is 
intended  by  *  eating  bread  and  drinking  Avine  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  The  accoimt  of  the  tree  of  life,  with  its 
different  fruits,  and  of  the  water  of  life,  may  refer  to  some- 
thing corporeal,  as  well  as  spiritual.  The  victors,  '  through 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,'  over  sin  and  temptation,  over 
persecution  and  affliction,  may  not  be  arrayed  or  orna- 
mented like  the  successful  candidates  in  the  Grecian  games : 
they  may  not  live  in  a  city,  of  which  *  the  foundations  are 
garnished  with  precious  stones,  the  streets  paved  with 
gold,  and  the  gates  are  of  pearl:'  it  may  not  be  literally 
time,  that  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  employed  in 
praising  the  Deity  resembles  any  thing  on  earth:  there 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  objects  adapted 
to  afford  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  glorified  body  the 
noblest  and  best  gratifications,  and  that  its  appearance,  its 
residence,  and  its  accommodations,  will  be  eveiy  way 
worthy  of  the  dignity  to  which  it  is  raised. 

With  respect  to  the  continuance  of  this  blessedness, 
there  is,  I  believe,  but  one  opinion;  namely,  that  it  will  be 
everlasting.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  thought 
that  after  a  certain  period  the  souls  of  the  blessed  would 
return  to  this  earth  in  new  bodies,  and  thus  be  called  upon 
afresh  to  encounter  difficulty  and  trial.  This  sentiment 
does  no  honour  to  the  power,  or  at  least  the  benevolence, 
of  their  gods.  It  was  probably  founded  on  the  difficulty  of 
imagining  how  a  series  of  enjoyments  could  be  invented, 
sufficiently  numerous  and  various  to  afford  satisfaction 
through  an  endless  duration,  neither  producing  satiety, 
nor  requiring  intervals  of  adversity,  in  order  to  revive  the 
languishing  appetite  for  pleasure.  But  besides  the  asto- 
nishing idea,  which  even  the  general  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  subject,  gives  us  of  the  numerous  and  various 
sources  from  which  celestial  felicity  may  arise,  the  immense 
diversity  of  channels  through  which  happiness  is  commu- 
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nicated  to  the  body  and  mind  on  earth,  affords  an  ample 
pledg-e  both  of  the  power  and  the  disposition  of  the  Deity 
to  fill  an  eternity  with  bhss,  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he 
is  pleased  to  receive  unto  himself.  As  to  the  weariness 
which  sooner  or  later  attends  all  sublunary  enjoyments, 
that  is  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  enjoyments  them- 
selves and  in  human  nature,  which  do  not  exist  in  heaven : 
and  even  if  higher  occupations  should  need  lower  ones  to 
relieve  them,  the  employments  and  pleasures  provided  for 
the  spiritual  body,  whatever  may  be  their  nature,  are 
perhaps  capable  of  being  applied  to  this  purpose.  Neither 
does  any  thing  that  occurs  in  the  Bible,  or  in  any  other 
book,  create  a  suspicion  that  the  blessed  will  ever  meet 
with  a  temptation,  which  may  replunge  them  into  guilt 
and  miseiy. 

The  happiness  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  with 
regard  to  the  satisfaction  it  affords  to  perception  and 
taste,  the  endless  period  of  its  continuance,  and  the 
general  sources  from  Avhence  it  is  derived,  is  common 
to  all  the  saints  above.  In  these  views,  its  great  and 
bountiful  Author  makes  no  difference  between  an  early 
and  a  late  conversion,  between  those  who  ^  wrought  one 
hour,'  and  those  who  '  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.'  But  this  fact  seems  in  no  wise  incompatible  with 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness  in  heaven,  among 
beings  of  different  orders;  or  beings  of  the  same  order, 
that  differ  in  capacity  and  station;  or  even  in  the  same 
being,  in  different  stages  of  progressive  improvement. 
The  individual  whose  happiness  is  lowest  in  kind  or  degree, 
is  not  ignorant  that  his  continued  inferiority  implies  neither 
crime  nor  misfortune;  he  is  not  made  unhappy  by  the 
reflections  of  others  on  his  condition,  or  by  his  own;  he 
knows  that  his  continued  inferiority  is  owing  to  no  other 
cause,  than  that  which  renders  men  inferior  to  angels,  and 
creatures  to  their  Creator:  yet  it  is  time,  that  he  has  his 
superiors.  He  is  as  happy  as  he  ought  to  be  or  can  be  at 
present,  and  therefore  to  feel  discontent  or  envy  would  be 
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unreasonable  in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  perfection 
of  his  character :  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  will  make  endless 
improvement  in  happiness,  in  conjunction  with  the  endless 
improvement  he  will  make  in  capacity  and  station. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  difference  among-  human  beings 
in  heaven  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  happi- 
ness assigned  them  at  their  first  admission,  it  seems  not 
improper  to  ascribe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  different 
degrees  of  religious  improvement  attained  by  the  tndy 
pious,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  in  the  present 
life.  There  is  a  tendency  in  such  improvement  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  action,  and  the  assignment 
of  a  higher  sphere  for  both,  is  no  unnatural  reward  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  the  infinitely 
glorious  Being,  to  whose  power  and  grace  both  the  least 
and  the  greatest  saint  equally  owe  their  meetness  for 
heaven,  may  see  fit  to  confer  the  greater  reward  on  the 
greater  capacity,  even  when  the  latter  is  not  the  result  of 
greater  care  and  diligence  in  using  the  means  of  improve- 
ment: as  the  receiver  often  pounds  had  ten  cities  given  to 
him  to  govern,  when  the  receiver  of  five  pounds  had  only 
five  cities  given  to  him  for  the  same  purpose,  though  their 
diligence  in  applying  what  they  had  each  received  to  its 
proper  use,  seems  to  have  been  just  the  same.  The  wisest- 
and  best  of  Beings  is,  no  doubt,  as  fully  justified  in  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  as  he  is  in  making  beings  of  different 
orders,  or  beings  of  different  endowments  and  advantages, 
though  of  the  same  order. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  to  a  scene  that  is  un- 
happily the  very  reverse  of  that  we  have  been  considering, 
and  in  our  meditations  follow  the  wicked  into  that  separate 
abode,  to  which  all  other  writings,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures, 
have  consigned  them.  What  then  is  their  condition  in 
that  abode  ?  According  to  the  representations  both  of  the 
heathen  and  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  judgments  are  executed  on  them  infinitely 
more  grievous  than  any  they  ever  suffered  in  t\ns  world. 
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In  modern  times,  however,  this  has  been  thought  incre- 
dible, considering  the  riches  of  divine  mercy,  if  not  a- 
severity  of  treatment  tar  exceeding  their  guilt  and  demerit. 
But  let  the  clemency  of  the  Divine  Being  be  ever  so 
exuberant,  I  should  suppose  no  one  conceives  of  it  to 
be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  existence  of  punishment 
altogether  from  the  other  world.  That  would  be  a  no- 
tion not  only  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in 
all  ages  and  places,  but  also  to  that  regard  which  every 
good  prince  is  under  obligation  to  .show  to  the  interests 
of  rectitude  and  equity,  to  his  own  honour,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  That  the  Universal  Sovereign 
is  not  inattentive  to  these  objects  in  governing  his  creatures, 
abundantly  appears,  in  the  various  and  numerous  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Natural  and  necessary  appendages  as 
they  now  seem  to  be  of  humanity,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  they  once  did  not  attach  to  it;  and,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures are  true,  they  were  inflicted  by  the  Deity  as  the 
punishment  of  sin.  The  actual  existence,  therefore,  of  the 
evils  in  the  present  life,  notwithstanding  the  divine  cle- 
mency, sufficiently  proves  the  possibility  of  their  existence 
in  the  life  to  come.  With  respect  to  the  improbability  of 
punishment  in  any  view,  or  at  least  in  any  great  degree, 
and  for  any  considerable  length  of  duration,  on  the  ground 
of  human  guilt  being  in  some  measure,  if  not  entirely,  aton- 
ed for  by  human  miseiy  in  this  world,  most  people,  I  be- 
lieve, are  of  opinion  that  in  manifold  instances  offenders 
against  men  are  not  brought  to  condign  punishment  here, 
if  they  do  not  escape  with  impunity  altogether;  and  as  to 
offences  committed  against  the  Deity,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  considering  how  little  inconvenience  is  gene- 
rally felt  from  the  want  of  real  religion ;  from  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  when  confined  within  a  man's  bosom, 
or  to  privacy;  from  profaneness,  and  sometimes  from  other 
vices,  though  habitually  indulged  through  life — the  means, 
motives,  and  occasions  presented  for  the  renovation  of 
the  disposition  and  conduct,  which  have  been  neglected 
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— and  the  profiision  of  enjoyments  with  which  the  suffer- 
ings of  Ufe  are  moderated  for  many  years,  particularly  in 
some  cases — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  punish- 
ment the  wicked  and  irreligious  deserve  hereafter;  and 
they  are  at  least  as  liable  to  estimate  their  demerit  at  too 
low,  as  at  too  high  a  rate.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems 
safer  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  accords 
with  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  the  present  life  is 
intended  not  for  punishing  guilt  with  a  view  to  its  atone- 
ment— but  for  exercising  forbearance,  long-suffering,  and 
goodness,  with  a  view  to  the  forgiveness  and  sanctification 
of  the  sinner — that  the  Divine  Being  has  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness — and 
that  in  Tartams  or  Hell,  the  wretched  inhabitants  suffer 
inconceivably  more,  and  for  an  infinitely  longer  period, 
than  they  ever  did  upon  earth. 

In  delivering  a  few  thoughts  on  the  most  awful  subject 
of  their  sufferings,  I  shall  begin  with  merely  supposing 
that  the  wicked  after  death  retain  the  same  predilection 
for  inferior  good,  and  vicious  or  criminal  pleasure,  as  also 
the  same  antipathy  to  religious  enjoyments,  which  they 
felt  during  life.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  Deity  will  work  a  miracle,  to  exempt  them  hereafter 
from  the  natural  consequences  of  negligence  and  sinfi.il 
indulgence,  than  that  he  will  do  it  here  to  secure  the  in- 
temperate and  profligate  from  ill-health,  the  slothftil  and 
extravagant  from  embarrassed  circumstances,  or  the  stu- 
dent who  trifles  and  indulges  his  love  of  pleasure,  from  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  his  intellec- 
tual improvement,  and  perhaps  to  his  subsistence.  Pro- 
bably it  will  be  thought  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  miracle, 
and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between  soul  and 
body,  as  also  of  the  connexion  now  subsisting  between  the 
things  of  this  world  and  those  that  live  in  it,  will  itself 
extirpate  the  appetites,  passions,  and  habits,  that  were  felt 
or  contracted  during  the  continuance  of  that  union:  or 
that  if  an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power  be  necessary 
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to  that  end,  it  is  as  fair  to  suppose  the  divine  goodness 
will  exert  it  to  fit  some  altogether  for  this  great  change  in 
their  external  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the 
fitness  of  others.  There  is,  however,  a  veiy  material  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases.  The  '  meetness'  for  hea- 
ven which  the  righteous  attain  at  death,  having  been  be- 
gun and  carried  on  during  this  life,  remains  only  to  be 
completed;  and  this  completion,  the  expectation  of  which 
is  not  unreasonable  in  itself,  is  expressly  promised  in  the 
Scriptures:  but  in  the  Avicked,  this  meetness,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, has  no  existence  at  all  prior  to  deatli;  and  neither 
reason  nor  Scripture  authorizes  any  one  to  suppose  that 
the  Divine  Being  will  exert  his  almighty  power  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  those,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
son appointed  by  him  for  effecting  it,  neglected  or  opposed 
it.  Were  the  contraiy  supposable,  the  occasional  fears  of 
the  irreligious  would  be  groundless,  and  the  pious  might 
spare  themselves  much  needless  trouble.  As  to  any  altera- 
tion of  this  kind  that  death  itself  may  be  imagined  to  make, 
there  seems  nothing  in  that  event  calculated  to  produce 
new  dispositions  in  the  mind,  nor  even  to  destroy  old 
ones  that  have  been  long  contracted  and  cherished :  and 
though  there  are  reasons,  as  above  mentioned,  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Divine  Being  will  work  this  change  in 
favour  of  the  righteous,  there  are  not  the  same  reasons 
for  supposing  he  will  work  it  in  favour  of  tlie  wicked,  but 
the  contrary. 

In  the  world  of  spirits,  then,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  sensualist,  who  knows  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of 
pampering  his  appetites!  What  must  be  the  situation  of 
the  impure,  when  no  longer  capable  of  realizing  their 
filthy  imaginations,  and  of  gratifying  their  brutal  lusts! 
What  must  ])e  the  state  of  the  covetous,  the  ambitious, 
and  the  gay,  on  their  arrival  in  a  world  where  '  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  have  no  existence!  WJiat, 
in  short,  will  be  the  feelings  of  the  irreligious,  and  of 
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the  religions  only  in  name,  on  understanding-,  that  all 
the  occupations,  enjoyments,  and  intercourse  of  heaven, 
are  connected  with  a  religion  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
any  they  used  to  object  to  in  this  life;  and  that  in  being 
excluded  from  a  spot  Avhcre  they  would  not  only  be  un- 
happy themselves,  but  mar  the  happiness  of  all  around 
them,  there  was  no  other  situation  or  society  where  they 
could  be  happy! 

In  this  dreadfid  state  of  experiencing  ardent  desires 
which  can  no  longer  be  gratified,  and  of  dislike  to  the  only 
sources  remaining  or  provided  for  conveying  felicity,  the 
recollection  of  the  past  is  in  vain  had  recourse  to  for  relief. 
They  feel  only  regret  on  seeing  the  shadows  of  joys  that 
are  departed  never  to  re-appear.     In  their  present  melan- 
choly disposition,  with  nothing  to  engage  or  divert  them, 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  the  course  of  negligence  and  sin, 
which  had  brought  them  into  this  horrible  situation,  should 
occur  to  their  minds.     That  inattention  or  forgetfulness 
which  before   presented   itself  spontaneously,   or   which 
could  at  any  time  be  produced  by  the  slightest  effort,  now 
refuses  peremptorily  to  return.     The  mortifying  and  dis- 
tressing picture  contiimes  constantly  in  view — particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  most  hideous  forms  of 
guilt,  in  their  full  dimensions,  and  with  unfaded  colours. 
Perhap?,  too,  they  may  now  discover  multitudes  of  offences, 
to  the  true  nature,  or  at  least  to  the  enormity,  of  which, 
they  were  before  utter  strangers.    A  strengthened  memory 
and  an  enlarged  understanding  may  possibly  answer  this 
fearful  purpose.     Even  the  recollection  of  the  good  they 
may  have  done  in  life,  will  not  afltbrd  them  consolation, 
because  they  will  also  recollect  the  insufficiency  or  im- 
propriety of  the  motive.     The  personal  and  social  virtues, 
which  were  not  the  least  of  those  talents  that  were  di- 
verted by  them  from  their  principal  use,  and  which  made 
them  appear  good,  M^hen  they  were  not,  will  probably  cease 
to  exist  in  them,  being  now  no  longer  capable  of  answer- 
ing their  original  purpose;  and  thus,  in  the  language  of 
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Scripture,  even  that  Avili  be   '  taken  away,  which  they 
seemed  to  have.' 

No  doubt  these  unhappy  spirits  will  know  more  than 
they  did  here :  but  all  their  knowledge  will  answer  no  other 
end  than  to  increase  their  sorrow.  Whatever  pleasure  they 
derived  formerly  from  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
will  now  lose  its  relish,  and  they  will  feel  little  disposed 
to  prosecute  them,  should  they  have  the  opportimity.  Ou 
eveiy  other  subject  that  might  conduce  to  their  entertain- 
ment or  profit,  they  will  be  left  v/ithout  means  of  obtaining 
information.  Their  researches  will  only  involve  them  in 
deeper  perplexity,  and  increase  their  chagrin  by  disap- 
pointment. The  knowledge,  too,  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  by 
others,  will  be  another  source  of  inconceivable  vexation  to 
them.  For  instance,  ^  there  shall  be  vi^eeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,'  when  the  unbelieving  Jews  shall  see  Abra- 
ham, and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  they  themselves  thrust  out.'  How 
greatly,  in  particular,  must  the  wretched  sufferer  find  his 
anguish  increased,  by  the  recollection  that  he  has  relations 
and  friends  in  gloiy,  whose  kind  endeavours  to  take  him 
with  them  he  unhappily  proved  but  too  successful  in  coun- 
teracting ! 

In  these  dismal  circumstances,  no  consolation  can  be 
derived  fi-om  those  around  them,  whether  of  their  own 
species,  or  of  a  superior  order.  For  Avhom  do  they  see, 
and  with  whom  do  they  converse?  None,  but  impious, 
malevolent,  wretched,  and  helpless  beings.  Whatever 
Satan  and  his  emissaries  may  know,  they  will  impart  no- 
thing to  the  victim  of  their  craft  and  wickedness,  except 
what  will  add  to  his  misery  and  despair.  Whatever  superior 
power  these  evil  spirits  possess,  they  Mall  probably  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  over  their  deluded  followers ;  and  the  use 
they  will  make  of  it,  may  be  judged  of  by  their  treatment 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  and  others  of  whom  Ave  read  in  the 
New  Testament.  As  to  their  fellow-sufferers  of  the  hnmait 
race,  each  will  be  too  much  occupied  in  bemoaning  lii> 
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own  sad  lot,  to  think  of  ministerine^  relief  to  his  neiglibonr, 
were  it  even  in  his  }X)wer.  There  will  also  be  fearful 
cases,  in  which  the  wretchedness  of  individuals  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  sig'ht  of  companions  in  niiseiy,  whom 
their  neglect  or  wickedness  brought  into  this  place  of 
torment,  and  whose  reproaches  will  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  their  own  reflections. 

The  misciy  thus  endured  by  the  separate  spirit,  will 
only  undergo  a  change  for  the  worse,  on  its  re-union  with 
the  hod^  at  the  general  resurrection,  when,  besides  its  own 
pains,  it  will  have  to  sustain  those  of  its  companion,  which 
it  has  long  apprehended.  That  the  corporeal  sufferings 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  are  wholly  figurative,  is  more 
than  any  one  can  with  certaint\^  affirm.  The  new  body 
attached  to  a  spirit  under  condemnation,  is,  perhaps,  in 
reality,  subjected  to  ^darkness  that  may  be  felt;'  and  its 
new  qualities  may,  for  aught  we  know,  admit  of  its  being 
tortured  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  action  of  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  elements,  and  yet  remain  unconsumed,  like  the 
burning  bush  of  Moses.  It  is  natural  to  fear,  from  the  cor- 
poreal sufferings  experienced  in  life,  that  the  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  souls,  of  the  wicked,  will  in  the  life  to  come 
have  their  share  of  miseiy,  as  they  had  of  sinful  action  and 
gratification,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  that  misei-y. 
In  holding  out  the  tremendous  idea,  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  affirm  no  more  in  substance,  than  what  is  asserted 
by  other  authors;  and  after  all,  supposing  the  scriptural 
expressions  denoting  this  misery  to  be  merely  allegorical, 
they  certainly  indicate  something  extremely  horrible;  and 
there  is  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  they  fall  short  of  the 
truth,  as  the  images  used  for  describing  celestial  felicity, 
however  delightfid  and  glorious. 

There  may  be,  in  fine,  sources  of  miseiy,  as  well  as  of 
happiness,  with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted,  and 
which  it  is  possible  that  the  Deity  may  see  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  open  for  the  pmiishment  of  sin.  The  '  joy 
of  your  Lord,'   and,  on  the  other  hand,  *  the  wrath  of 
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God/  together  Vvitii  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  Bi- 
ble, seem  to  indicate  that  this  will  actually  be  the  case. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  I  have 
chosen  to  confine  the  statement  chiefly  to  the  withhold- 
ment  of  good  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  and  the  want  of  his 
interference  to  prevent  or  remove  evil.     The  account,  on 
this  limited  plan,  is  sufficiently  alarming,  and  its  reason- 
ableness or  credibility  is  less  liable  to  be  called  in  question 
by  those  who  believe  at  all  the  existence  of  future  misery. 
With  regard  to  those  who  treat  the  idea  itself  as  utterly 
improbable  and  even  absurd,  I  must  observe  once  more, 
that   they  oppose  not   only  the  Bible,  but  the   general 
opinion  of  mankind  both  in  civilized  and  in  uncivilized 
countries.    The  antediluvians  thought  the  idea  of  a  deluge 
that  should  destroy  nearly  the  whole  human  race,  repugnant 
to  the  divine  mercy:  yet  it  came  to  pass,  notwithstanding 
their  immense  number.     It  is  probable,  that  the  present 
suiferings  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  especially  in  some 
cases,  would  be  treated  as  chimeras  on  the  same  account, 
if  they  existed  only  in  prediction,  and  not  in  reality. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  degrees  of  punishment,  as  well  as  of  rcM-ard.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  guilt  contracted  by  those  whose  sins 
remain  unrepented  of  to  the  last,  seem  to  require  a  dif- 
ference in  the  ultimate  consequences.  Nor  is  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  excess  of  suffering  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  offender,  will  partly  arise  from  the  horror  of 
his  own  mind,  now  compelled  to  behold  and  feel  the 
atrocity  of  his  crimes — from  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  public  exposure  of  them  to  the  view  of  men  and  angels, 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  after  their  having  hitherto,  per- 
haps, escaped  detection — and  from  the  positive  infliction  of 
peculiar  vengeance,  by  a  perfectly  righteous  and  almighty 
Being.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  un- 
happy victim  of  divine  justice  will  obtain  the  least  relief, 
from  the  reflection,  that  he  is  not  suffering  so  much  as  ano 
ther,  or  that  his  own  guilt  and  pimishment  might  have 
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been  still  greater.  At  any  rate,  the  consideration  is  better 
adapted  to  operate  beforehand  as  a  caution  against  sin, 
than  as  an  encouragement  to  it. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  foundation, 
either  in  the  Scriptures,  or  any  other  ancient  %\'ritings, 
for  the  opinion,  that  the  duration  of  future  })Uiiishment 
is  limited  in  its  extent.  In  the  Bible,  there  is  no  state 
of  things  described,  there  are  no  events  alluded  to,  Ije- 
yond  those  of  rewarding  the  righteous  and  punishing  the 
wicked.  With  respect  to  the  idea  (founded  on  the  mercy 
of  God)  of  the  latter  ceasing  to  be  miserable  after  a 
certain  period,  before  such  an  inference  is  drawn,  in 
opposition  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  expressed 
repeatedly,  and  in  eveiy  possible  variety  of  form,  the  guilt 
and  demerit  of  the  suiferers  ought,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  be  ascertained;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  should 
likewise  be  knoAvn  for  certain,  that  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse in  general  does  not  absolutely  require  this  endless 
example  of  fearful  justice.  Whoever  believes  that  there 
is  a  numberless  race  of  beings,  of  difi'erent  ranks,  superior 
to  man,  who  for  six  thousand  years  at  least,  and  how  much 
longer  no  one  can  tell,  have  actually  endured  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God,  admits  a  fact  which  may  well  excite  ap- 
prehension that  divine  mercy  is  far  fi'om  being  unlimited 
in  its  exercise,  as  some  suppose.  Those  who  imagine 
that  the  conflagration  at  the  last  day  is  the  fire  into  which 
the  wicked  are  to  go  away,  and  that  whatever  their  pangs 
may  be  for  a  while,  they  will  in  the  end  be  reduced  by  it 
to  a  state  of  non-existence,  take  for  granted  tAvo  positions 
that  are  not  proved;  namely,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
body  necessarily  implies  the  destruction  of  the  soid,  and 
also  that  the  body,  when  raised,  will  have  the  same  nature 
and  properties  with  the  former  one.  In  short,  those  who 
conceive  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  for  a  certain 
period,  will  become  happy,  should  recollect,  that  in  order 
to  their  happiness,  they  must  become  possessed  of  a  new 
disposition  of  mind,  as  well  as  be  exempt  from  the  pressure 
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of  external  affliction :  and  as  to  a  state  of  affliction  itself, 
supposing",  what  is  not  true,  that  it  ever  operates  as  a 
purgatoiy  independent  of  something  else,  there  are  full  as 
many  proofs  of  its  hardening-,  as  of  its  softening,  the  temper. 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  however,  and  their  testimony 
is  rendered  highly  credible  by  obsen^ation  and  experience, 
neither  severity  nor  lenity  can  '  turn  men  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,'  without  the  concurrence  of  a  superna- 
tural and  divine  influence.  If  that  be  the  case,  it  nuist  be 
acknowledged  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  as  before  hinted, 
whether  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  Being  will  oblige  him  to 
exert  so  salutaiy  an  influence  in  favour  of  persons,  who, 
through  their  whole  lives,  disregarded  '  the  accepted  time, 
and  the  day  of  salvation.'  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  any  such  design  all  through 
the  Scriptures. 

The  only  apology  I  can  make,  but,  I  hope,  it  will  prove 
a  sufficient  one,  to  my  readers,  for  detaining  them  so  long 
on  this  tremendous  subject,  is  that  which  the  apostles 
themselves  adopted  in  exhorting 'men  '  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come;' — ^Knowing,'  said  they,  'the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  we  persuade  men.'  Such  will  be  the  fearful 
issue  of  condemnation  at  that  dreadful  tribunal,  where  each 
of  us  must  shortly  stand,  however  noble  by  birth,  or  exalted 
in  station;  and  therefore  no  wonder  that  Felix  the  Roman 
governor  '  trembled,'  ^vhen  Paul  '  reasoned  on  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  the  judgment  to  come.'  Blessed  be 
God!  there  is  at  present  a  possibility  of  salvation;  but, 
brethren  of  mankind,  let  you  and  me  '  take  heed,  lest  any 
of  us  should  come  short  of  it.' 

In  thvis  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  future  state,  I 
have  advanced  nothing,  I  believe,  tliat  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Scriptures.  In  several  parts  where  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  is  spoken  of,  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  see 
occasion,  as  well  as  myself,  to  recollect  the  observations  of 
the  writers  of  that  wonderful  book  just  mentioned:  'It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;'  '  Eye  hath  not  seen. 
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neillier  hath  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  uito  the  heart 
of  man,  tlie  things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.'  ITiere  is,  however,  more  reason  to  believe 
that  our  conceptions  Mi  11  be  found  to  have  come  short  of 
the  truth,  than  that  they  have  exceeded  it,  whether  those 
conceptions  relate  to  heaven  or  to  hell;  and  as  to  the  in- 
explicableness  of  many  particulars,  the  mystery  will  quickly 
be  unveiled  to  us,  as  it  has  been  to  multitudes  before  us. 
Enough  is  already  known  both  for  caution  and  for  consola- 
tion. Only  let  not  the  fanciful  and  even  absurd  garb  in 
which  idolaters  or  Mahometans  may  have  dressed  these 
solemnities,  induce  any  one  to  question  the  existence  of 
the  solemnities  themselves.  Let  him  remember,  that  in 
questioning  them,  he  is  at  variance  with  the  religion  which 
perhaps  he  himself  professes — at  least  with  a  book  that 
contains  the  religion  of  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  To  Avarrant  his  rejecting  it, 
his  researches  and  his  knoAvledge  ought  indeed  to  be  great; 
and  to  satisfy  the  world  that  he  has  not  rejected  it  till  after 
exercising  due  care,  diligence,  and  integrity,  his  character 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  apostles,  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  supporting  and  illustrating  the  doctrine  that  has 
been  stated. 

Were  we  left  as  much  to  conjecture  on  this  subject,  as 
we  are  respecting  the  question,  whether  the  planets  are 
inhabited  or  not,  I  believe  the  inquiry,  though  fruitless, 
would  have  been  excused  as  extremely  natural,  consider- 
ing how  deeply  we  are  all  interested  in  it,  and  for  how  vei*y 
long  a  period  that  interest  is  to  continue.  How  much 
more  proper,  then,  nuist  the  sun^ey  we  have  taken  appear, 
slight  as  it  is,  when  ^ye  ha^e  so  many  facts  to  assist  both 
our  conception  and  our  judgment!  I  will,  therefore,  hope 
for  indulgence,  while  I  observe  shortly  on  the  effect  which 
such  a  survey  is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  mind. 

No  one  will,  I  suppose,  contend,  after  what  has  been 
siiid,  that  death  is  as  naturally  and  universally  succeeded  by 
heaven,  as  winter  is  followed,  to  those  who  survive  it,  by 
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spring  and  summer.  Were  that  the  fact,  how  veiy  grand 
imd  delightful  a  task  should  I  have  to  perform !  I  should 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  speak  of  gaiety,  magni- 
ficence, and  splendour;  of  pleasing  sensations,  and  even  of 
rapturous  joys.  Indeed  there  are  cases,  and  happily  not 
a  few,  with  regard  to  which  such  ideas  and  expressions 
would  not  be  irrelevant.  There  are  those  who  will  as 
certainly  go  to  heaven  at  death,  as  they  will  to  the  '  house 
appointed  for  all  living;'  and  who  have  rational  ground, 
too,  for  believing  that  this  is  their  glorious  destiny.  If, 
therefore,  any  of  them,  however  prosperous,  feel  a  kind  of 
listlessness,  and  weariness  of  life,  on  account  of  the  vanity 
Mritten  on  all  sublunary  enjoyments;  I  may  direct  their 
attention  to  a  kind  of  good,  which  shall  infallibly  produce 
in  them  the  most  vivid  sensations  of  pleasure  in  constant 
succession,  and  invariably  prove  adequate  to  their  largest 
desires.  If  any  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  pine  in  secret 
for  a  prosperity  which  they  cannot  reach,  or  regret  the 
loss  of  that  which  they  formerly  enjoyed;  I  may  remind 
them  of  bliss  which  they  cannot  fail  of  attaining,  let  their 
birth,  their  talents,  and  their  opportunities,  be  ever  so 
inauspicious;  and  which  having  attained,  they  shall  never 
be  in  danger  of  losing.  If  the  lives  of  any  of  them  are 
imbittered  by  anxiety,  fatigue,  or  suffering;  I  may  console 
them  with  the  near  prospect  of  that  state,  where  there 
shall  be  '  no  sorrow,  nor  crying;  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  weaiy  are  at  rest.'  Finally, 
if  they  shudder  at  the  idea  of  declining  life,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  I  may  tell  them,  that  they  cannot  truly 
live  till  death  actually  takes  place,  nor  enjoy  substantial 
and  durable  felicity,  till  tliey  lose  the  transient  and  unsatis- 
factoiy  gratifications  of  the  present  world. 

But  though  I  may,  in  the  case  of  the  tndy  pious,  wield 
my  weapon,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess, against  occasional  impatience  or  disgust,  unreason- 
able fear  or  excessive  grief;  though  I  may  endeavoiu*  to 

VOL.  I.  H 
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present  to  them  such  views  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of 
dignity  and  lustre,  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  in  the 
future  state,  as  that  the  absence  of  worldly  riches  and  ho- 
noiu's  may  cease  to  cause  envy,  discontent,  or  complaintj 
yet,  if  what  has  l>een  said  be  true,  I  have  no  authority  to 
promise  long  days  and  bright  suns,  the  pleasures  accom- 
panying verdure,  flowers,  and  fruits,  to  all  indiscriminately 
who  enter  the  future  Avorld.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
possible,  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the  winter  of  death 
may  be  followed  by  darker  nights  and  more  tempestuous 
weather;  by  scenes  more  dreadful,  and  anguish  far  more 
pungent,  than  any  yet  experienced.  It  must  even  be 
admitted,  however  shocking  the  idea,  that  there  are  those, 
to  whom,  were  they  to  die  this  moment,  this  dreadful  por- 
tion Mould  certainly  be  allotted.  Here  it  is  natural  for 
each  individual  to  ask  with  anxiety,  as  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour  did,  when  he  solemnly  declared  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  him,  'Lord,  is  it  I?'  But  as,  in  that  case, 
doubt  and  confidence  took  wrong  sides,  so,  in  the  present, 
the  heir  of  heaven  may  possibly  speak  with  faltering  lips, 
while  the  cliild  of  wrath  may  be  bold  as  a  lion.  I  Avould 
mot,  indeed,  by  any  means  intimate,  that  timidity  is  al- 
ways the  sign  of  safety,  and  courage  of  danger ;  yet  in  a 
case  where  the  alternative  is  no  other  than  '  endless  joy  or 
endless  pain,'  and  where  the  favoiu'able  opinion  a  man 
may  have  of  his  own  prospects,  even  when  best  founded,  is 
not  altogether  free  from  doubt,  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension and  caution  seems  not  unreasonable.  Fear  of 
danger  may  unquestionably  be  groundless;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  confidence  of  security  is  veiy  ditferent  from 
that  security  itself. 

But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  encourage  mireasonable 
fear,  I  with  pleasure  observe,  that  there  are  numbers,  who, 
upon  just  considerations,  humbly  hope,  that  when  they  die 
they  shall  enter  the  Avorld  of  bliss.  With  regard  to  these, 
I  am  very  far  from  condemning  hope,  or  checking  the 
stream  of  joyful  anticipations  naturally  flowing  from  it. 
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Nay,  I  aiii  persuaded  that  there  are  many  in  the  road  to 
heaven,  who  tor  the  most  part  tear  the  contrary.  Instead 
of  justifying-  or  excusing  in  these  cases  the  indulgence  of 
such  apprehensions,  I  lament  them,  on  account  of  the 
injury  done  by  the  persons  to  themselves,  and  the  un- 
pleasant appearance  which  they  give  to  religion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  feared, 
that  for  one  individual,  who  without  reason  dreads  the 
consequences  of  dying,  there  are  hundreds,  who,  with 
respect  to  the  same  event,  make  themselves  easy,  though 
they  have  the  strongest  ground  for  apprehension. 

If  it  may  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  there  are  those, 
who,  should  death  seize  them  this  instant,  would  find  them- 
felves  in  circumstances  too  awful  for  me  to  mention,  it 
is  evident  that  the  cautionsf  and  exhortations,  so  frequently 
and  so  solemnly  given  to  the  wicked,  privately  and  publicly, 
in  discourses  and  in  books,  are  foreign  to  the  piu'pose,  so 
feir  as  a  future  state  is  concerned.  But  this,  I  suppose, 
tpill  hardly  be  assertetl,  even  by  those  who  are  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  candour,  and  who  are  disposed  to 
extend  their  charity  to  the  utmost,  in  expressing  their 
opinion  concerning  the  character  and  state  of  others. 

Some  who  indulge  in  the  hope  of  security,  are  notwith- 
Jrtanding  in  this  perilous  situation.  This  does  not  aris<? 
from  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  danger  on  account 
e^the  iair  appearances  by  which  it  may  be  disguised.  On 
^e  contrary,  I  believe,  that  whatever  obstacles  certain  of 
tJie  truly  pious  may  meet  with,  in  ascertaining  the  fact  that 
they  are  going  to  heaven,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
for  others  to  doubt  whither  they  are  going,  if  they  would 
but  seriously  consider  the  present  state  of  their  minds  and 
practice  towards  God.  But  easy  as  it  is  in  the  latter  case 
to' discover  the  fact;  yet  I  fear  that  too  many  do  not,  or  at 
least  will  not,  see  it.  Now  this  is  the  class  of  people,  for 
whose  situation  humanity  shudders,  and  whom  it  most 
earnestly  wishes  to  put  upon  their  guard.     I  am  sensibiej 
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indeed,  that  even  the  worst  person  is  not  destitute  of  a 
pretext,  for  his  ill-founded  tranquiUity:  that  he  hopes  to 
repent  and  reform  at  the  close  of  life:  and  that  even  if  a 
change  of  this  kind  should  not  take  place,  he  flatters  him- 
self that  God  is  infinitely  too  merciful  to  consi^i  any  of  his 
creatures  to  the  place  of  torment.  Others,  less  wicked, 
but  with  still  greater  confidence,  place  their  hope  on  the 
number  of  those  who  are  similar  in  character,  or  on  their 
own  comparative  innocence ;  or  perhaps  on  their  claim  to 
the  esteem  and  love  of  mankind,  to  which  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  entitled.  It  is  not  necessaiy  at  present  to  examine 
the  validity  of  these  and  other  reasons,  which  are  adduced 
by  persons  in  whom,  after  all,  there  is  '  no  good  thing  to- 
ward the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;'  though  it  is  admitted  they 
discover  no  contemptible  poverty  either  of  argument  or  of 
language.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  solidity  of  them  is 
disputed  by  many,  whose  character  for  intelligence,  moral 
worth,  and  benevolence,  is  incontrovertible;  and  that  in  a 
case  of  such  moment,  and  where  a  mistake  would  prove 
so  fatal,  it  might  be  highly  proper,  before  a  conclusion  is 
drawn,  to  hear  what  is  to  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  such  hearing,  it  will  not 
appear  uncandid,  I  ho})e,  to  express  my  fears  concerning 
the  man  who  is  conscious  of  never  having  viewed  him- 
self in  a  state  of  danger,  or  who  has  not  adopted  any  mea- 
sure for  the  sake  of  safety.  Forgive  me,  if  I  think  such 
confidence  utterly  unjustifiable,  except  in  one  who  never 
sinned.  Yet  there  are  some,  perhaps,  chargeable  with  this 
fatal  presumption; — or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  they  never 
think  seriously  on  the  subject:  but  whenever  it  occurs  to 
them  occasionally,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  detain  it, 
they  instantly  repel  the  thought.  If  persons  persist  in  this 
conduct,  and  yet  are  saved,  or  finally  happy,  they  must  be 
so  altogether  without  their  o\^ti  concurrence,  not  only  in 
the  commencement,  but  in  the  progress  of  this  most  im- 
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portant  business.  What  right  they  have  to  expect  such  a 
iavour  from  the  Deity,  unless  it  were  universally  granted, 
I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  misgivings 
and  apprehensions  that  occasionally  rise  in  the  breasts  of 
certain  individuals,  whenever  the  thought  of  exchanging 
worlds  ere  long  occurs,  as  worthy  of  a  reception  different 
from  that  which  they  usually  meet  with.  They  are  not  the 
offspring  of  a  melancholy  temper,  or  of  accidental  dejec- 
tion; they  are  not  owing  to  unreasonable  timidity,  or  con- 
stitutional weakness;  they  are  not  engendered  by  super- 
stition, or  artifice  working  on  credulity :  they  are  salutary 
forebodings,  and  friendly  cautions,  inspired  by  some  supe- 
rior power.  Their  gloomy  and  alarming  representations 
are  not  without  foundation,  or  a  beneficial  tendency.  If  they 
interrupt  or  imbitter  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment, 
it  is  because  of  the  fatal  issue  to  which  it  will  inevitably 
lead.  If  they  perplex  the  nlind  and  sadden  the  heart,  it 
is  to  establish  peace  and  joy  on  a  secure  basis.  The  per- 
turbations they  create,  therefore,  are  less  worthy  of  dis- 
pleasure, than  their  counsels  are  of  gratitude. 

Similar  considerations  must  plead  my  own  excuse  for 
the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  these  observations.  I  would 
rather,  covild  I  do  it  consistently  with  tnith  and  integrit}^ — 
much  rather,  represent  the  immense  and  endless  felicity  of 
heaven  as  certain  of  devolving  on  the  whole  human  race; 
and  by  contrasting  it  with  their  present  circumstances, 
diffuse  such  floods  of  joy  through  the  whole  earth,  as  should 
almost  overwhelm  the  evils  of  life,  rendering  even  old  age 
and  death  itself  less  terrible,  if  not  desirable :  I  would  most 
gladly  distribute  universally  '  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning.' 
But  I  could  not  do  so  in  many  cases,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  flattery  and  imposition,  the  most  gross  and  ciiiel 
imaginable.  On  the  contrar)^,  it  is  my  duty,  with  divine 
assistance,  to  disturb  the  haunts  of  false  tranquillity,  to 
teiminate  the  reign  of  prcmatm'e  joy,  and  to  rouze  incon- 
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sideration  to  solicitude.  Let  not  the  undertaking  seem  in- 
trusive, or  useless.  Were  the  evil  without  remedy,  admo- 
nition would  be  worse  than  impertinent.  But  the  case, 
though  bad,  is  not  hopeless;  and  to  prevent  its  becoming 
so  by  fatal  neglect,  is  the  object  of  this  faithful  represen- 
tation. I  cannot  cure,  without  inflicting  a  wound.  The 
smart,  however,  will  be  of  short  continuance.  Then,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What,  but  'joy  unspeakable, 
and  full  of  glory!'  Who,  that  understands  his  own  interest, 
would  be  imwilling,  not  only  to  forego  pleasure,  but  even 
to  endure  suffering  for  a  time,  to  obtain  so  complete,  so 
durable  a  good,  ag  celestial  felicity? 


ESSAY  III. 


«N  THE  DANGER  OF  FUTURE  MISERY. 

The  idea  of  future  miser}'  is  so  shocking-  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  so  revolting  to  sensibility,  that  the  very  mention  of 
it  seems  ahiiost  to  require  an  apology.  But  if  that  misery 
really  exists,  and  if  there  is  the  least  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it,  it  is  evident  that  safety  ought  to  be  consulted 
before  tranquillity  or  pleasure.  This  is  no  more  than 
benevolence  dictates  to  us  with  regard  to  others,  and  pi-u- 
dence  with  regard  to  ourselves.  We  had  better  look  the 
evil  in  the  face,  consider  whether  it  threatens  us,  and  think 
seriously  of  measures  for  our  preservation,  than  by  a  child- 
ish, criminal,  and  fatal  self-indulgence,  rush  lieedlessly  into 
it,  without  the  possibility  of  escape  or  deliverance. 

That  there  is  evil  suffered,  as  well  as  good  enjoyed,  in 
the  future  world,  has,  I  believe,  been  admitted  by  all  who 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  future  world  itself,  what- 
ever ol)scurity  may  reign  over  its  natiu'e  and  extent.  Nor 
are  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  alone,  in  representing  the 
unhappy  victims  of  divine  justice  as  not  confined  to  in- 
telligences of  a  higher  order  than  human  beings,  but  as 
comprehending  various  descriptions  of  wicked  from  among 
mankind.  People  in  common,  I  presume,  will  assent  to 
the  awful  fact;  and  even  those  who  profess  to  doubt  it,  on 
the  authority  of  some  hardy  adventurer  in  the  cause  of 
atheism,  Avill  scarcely  deny,  that  they  had  occasionally 
mine  apprehensions  on  that  head.  The  important  point, 
then,  to  be  considered,  is,  the  characters  who  really  stand 
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exposed  to  this  fearful  destiny.  Here  the  thoughts  of  men 
in  general  naturally  turn  to  those,  who,  to  the  end  of  life, 
continue  in  the  practice  of  insulting  the  Deity,  or  gi'ossly 
injuring  society  and  themselves.  If  these  are  not  *  vessels 
of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,'  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  none  on  earth  answering  to  this  description.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  mankind  are  mistaken  in  forming 
this  judgment,  and  in  thus  devoting  the  scoffer  at  religion, 
the  blasphemer,  the  robber,  the  assassin,  the  impure,  and 
the  abominable,  who  die  impenitent,  to  utter  min.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  hold  a  different  language,  when  they 
assure  us,  that  on  account  of  the  offences  committed  by 
the  different  classes  of  criminals  just  enumerated,  '  the 
wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience.' 

One  would  think  that  these  capital  delinquents,  selected 
as  they  seem  to  be  by  the  general  suffrage  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  proper  objects  of  divine  vengeance,  woidd  be 
intimidated  by  the  horror  of  their  situation,  and  abandon 
their  wicked  courses.  It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  idea 
of  penitently  suing  for  mercy,  a  disposition  for  which  exists 
perhaps  much  oftener  in  aj^pearance  than  in  reality,  and' 
for  which  even  an  opportunity  may  not  occur  at  the  close 
of  life,  would  be  far  too  weak  a  ground  for  risking  a 
danger  of  such  stupendous  magnitude.  But  whatever 
reason  may  conjecture  beforehand,  we  see  that  inconsider- 
ation,  the  arts  of  self-deception,  evil  propensities,  and 
temptation,  are  continually  producing  examples  of  such 
monstrous  absurdity  and  criminality. 

The  great  question,  however,  before  us,  is,  whether  any 
other  characters  among  men,  besides  these,  have  reason  to 
tremble  for  fear  of  the  '  wrath  to  come.'  The  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  I  imagine,  will  in  general  be  given  in  the 
negative.  It  was  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  delinquents 
for  sacrifices  to  the  just  indignation  of  Almighty  God;  but 
having  done  this,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rest  of  the  species 
may  not  unreasonably  expect  impunity,  and  even  favour, 
ii-om  his  mercy,  if  not  from  his  equity.     It  will  be  well,  if 
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this  expectation  proves  in  the  end  to  be  well  founded. 
Agreeable,  however,  as  the  opinion  must  appear  to  be  in 
itself,  the  risk  is  infinitely  too  great,  to  let  it  retain  its 
powerful  and  extensive  influence  in  the  world  without  ex- 
amination.    What,  in  fact,  is  the  import  of  this  sentiment? 
It  offers  a  hecatomb  to  the  justly  incensed  Deity,  consist- 
ing of  those  whom  society  has  most  reason  itself  to  dread 
and  to  dislike — of  those  whose  vices  and  crimes  people 
in  general  are  in  least  danger  of  grossly  indulging  in  or 
committing,  and  thus  procures  a  kind  of  license  for  the 
rest  to  live  in  the  neglect  or  violation  of  duty,  less  apparently 
flagrant,  not  only  without  fear,  but  even  with  hope.     This 
is  not  a  sentiment,  which,  at  the  first  view,  approves  itself 
to  reason.     A  judgment  formed  under  such  circumstances, 
may  not  unjustly  be  suspected  of  partiality. — No — it  is  as 
possible  to  under- rate  as  to  over- rate  the  number  of  wicked 
characters;  and  if  the  latter  be  unnatural,  the  former  is 
dangerous.     It  is  not  impossible,  too,  for  a  man,  while 
engaged  in  considering  the  guilt  of  others,  to  overlook  his 
own. 

Let  us,  then,  carefully  examine  the  principal  reasons  on 
which  this  general  presumption  of  mankind  in  favour  of  a 
happy  destiny  in  the  world  to  come,  is  founded;  and  if  ne- 
cessary, suggest  such  ideas  as  may  tend  to  reduce  it  within 
the  limits  necessaiy  for  our  own  safety,  and  for  that  of 
others.     The  substance  of  the  I'easoning  on  the  side  of 
self-deception  and  of  excessive  candour,  (as,  I  fear,  the 
Opinion  in  question  will  be  found,)  is  this:  that  as  all  man- 
kind are  sinners,  no  one  could  be  saved,  if  imperfection  or 
delinquency  could  itself  form  a  ground  of  condemnation; 
and  therefore  if  all  do  not  perish,  the  guilty  must,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  be  treated  as  innocent — that  indulgence 
ought  to  be  shown  to  cases  of  peculiar  temptation — that 
good  qualities  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  counterpoise 
to  bad  ones — that  where  the  former  generally  prevail,  they 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  forming  the  character — that  where 
a  multitude  are  guilty,  it  is  proper,  as  is  usual  among  men, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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to  make  examples  of  the  worst  only — that  the  riches  of 
divine  mercy  are  immense — that  an  extraordinan'  extension 
of  it  may  be  expected,  considering  the  title  borne  by  Christ 
as  a  Saviour — and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  possibly  exert 
his  salutai7  influences  in  a  number  of  cases  where  he  is 
least  expected.  On  these  positions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  Certainly  the  state  of  man  must  be 
looked  upon  as  desperate,  and  the  farther  consideration  of 
the  subject  as  wholly  useless,  if  it  be  not  admitted,  that  no 
one  wall  be  condemned  at  last,  merely  because  he  was  a 
sinner  originally,  or  because,  after  having,  through  divine 
grace,  become  a  '  saint,'  he  was  not  perfect.  But  this  fact 
does  not  imply  that  he  might  not  once,  consistently  with 
equity,  have  been  condemned.  It  only  shows  the  wonder- 
ful goodness  of  the  Deity,  in  not  making  even  om*  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  in  all  instances,  a  reason  for  proceeding  to 
extremities  against  us.  It  is  a  favour  conferred  on  his 
part,  not  a  right  demandable  on  ours,  that  he  exercises  the 
riches  of  forbearance  and  long-suffering  towards  us — grants 
us  the  means  of  grace — promises  his  spirit  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  effectual  to  them  that  ask  him — and  is  not 
strict  to  mark  iniquity,  either  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  or 
after  conversion.  I  do  not  see  how  the  truth  of  these 
observations  can  be  controverted,  without  affirming,  that 
an  earthly  sovereign  is  compelled  to  exercise  mercy,  even 
where  a  just  law  has  been  wilfully  and  repeatedly  violated, 
merely  because  the  mmiber  of  transgressors  was  vei-y  great, 
and  each  of  them  had  his  evil  propensities,  or  his  natural 
antipathies  to  duty,  together  with  external  temptations  to 
cncomiter. 

llespecting  the  violence  of  some  temptations,  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  the  impunity  of  him  who  complies  with  them, 
it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  this  can  affect  only  the  degree 
of  guilt,  and  consequently  of  the  punishment  deserved.  It 
does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  guilt  altogether.  Tlie 
administration  of  justice  among  men  has  never  recognized 
a  principle  of  this  kind.  Were  it  to  act  othenvise,  scarcely 
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any  criminal  could  be  convicted.  VV^ith  regard  to  our- 
selves, in  extenuating  oiu*  culpability  as  transgressors  of 
the  divine  law,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  such  a  principle 
might  be  abused.  Our  guilt,  in  a  vast  variety  of  instances, 
under  one  pretence  or  another,  would  be  made  to  disap- 
pear fi-om  our  ovvu  view,  while,  unhappily  for  u«,  it  perhaps 
might  still  continue  placed  in  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance. But  were  eveiy  allowance  for  peculiarity  of  tempta- 
tion made  that  could  be  wished,  no  one  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  daily  comparing  his  heart  and  life  with  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  can  avoid  noticing,  in  his  own  character,  innu- 
merable sins  of  omission  and  commission,  for  which  he  can 
offer  no  apology. 

The  good  qualities  of  men,  however  commendable  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  or  advantageous  in  their  effect,  are 
often  destitute  of  that  regard  for  God,  which  is  essential  to 
their  being  tinily  good.  But  we  will  suppose  them  to  in- 
clude the  exercise  of  piety,  as  well  as  of  virtue  :  still  I  do 
not  see  how  a  good  quality  can  atone  for  a  bad  one.  In  ex- 
ercising the  former,  the  man  did  but  perform  his  duty;  and 
how  the  performance  of  it  in  one  instance,  can  compensate 
for  the  non-performance  or  violation  of  it  in  another,  is  by 
no  means  manifest.  No  court  of  justice  allows  a  plea  of 
this  kind  to  avail,  where  the  charge  preferred  in  the  in- 
dictment has  been  fully  proved.  The  notion,  too,  of  a 
character's  taking  the  denomination  of  good,  from  the 
predominancy  of  good  in  it  upon  the  whole,  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple either  acknowledged  or  acted  upon,  in  the  execution 
of  human  laws.  The  criminal  is  condemned  and  punished 
for  his  offence,  whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  his 
character  in  all  other  respects,  and  however  sincere  his 
penitence  may  be  even  for  that  offence.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Divine  Being  will  not  act  in  the  great  day  of  account 
according  to  their  general  cliaracter;  I  only  say  that  ac- 
cording to  our  o\\Ti  ideas  of  justice,  we  cannot  claim  such 
u  procedure  from  him — nor  have  we  any  right  to  expect  it. 

There  is  another  material  point  to  be  regarded;  namely, 
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the  dang-er  in  which  we  are  of  considering  good  as  predomi- 
nating in  the  character,  when  in  fact  there  is  no  good  in 
it  at  all.  According  to  the  writers  on  moral  philosophy, 
an  action  that  is  truly  good,  is  good  in  its  principle,  as  well 
as  in  its  nature  and  effect.  Now  the  grand  motive  to 
virtuous  conduct  is  a  regard  to  God.  But  how  many 
moral  and  benevolent  characters  are  there  in  the  world, 
who,  if  they  worship  him  at  all,  are  certainly  not  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  relations  subsisting  between  him 
and  themselves,  of  inquiring  what  his  will  is,  and  of  aiming 
at  conformity  to  it,  ^^hen  it  is  contrary  to  their  o^aii  in- 
clinations or  interest.  In  these  cases,  then,  their  good 
qualities,  and  the  course  of  action  founded  on  them,  are 
essentially  deficient,  because  they  do  not  include  the  grand 
principle  of  virtue,  but  only  the  subordinate  motives.  A 
character,  therefore,  may  appear  in  general  good  to  men, 
which  the  Omniscient  considers  as  wholly  destitute  of 
goodness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  an  earthly  government, 
an  making  examples  only  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  case  of 
a  rebellion,  where  a  multitude  is  usually  concerned,  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  besides  the  consideration  of  mercy  being 
a  quality  highly  becoming  those  who  so  much  need  it 
themselves,  it  is  often  impossible  for  man  to  proportion 
punishments  to  the  different  degrees  of  dclinquencv,  or 
even  to  ascertain  those  degrees.  Wlien,  therefore,  injustice 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  seems  better  to  be  too  lenient,  than 
to  be  too  severe.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Universal  Sovereign,  as  he  knows  Avith 
perfect  accuracy  the  minutest  shade  of  difference  between 
the  guilt  of  one  sinner  and  the  guilt  of  another,  and  can 
assign  to  every  act  of  disobedience  or  transgression  '  its 
just  recompence  of  reward.' 

There  does  not  appear,  then,  to  be  any  rational  ground 
jfor  expecting  the  Divine  Being  to  exercise  his  mercy 
toward  guilty  men  at  the  expense  of  justice;  and  conse- 
quently if  an  act  of  grace  be  passed  in  favom*  of  any  of  them, 
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it  must  proceed  upon  a  ground  undiscoverable  by  reason. 
That  such  a  ground  exists — that  it  is  known  to  the  Deity — 
and  that  he  intends  to  avail  himself  of  that  knowledge  by 
adopting  some  extraordinaiy  expedient,  (perhaps  has 
adopted  it  ah'eady,)  there  is  happily  no  reason  for  denying 
to  be  possible.  That  these  most  important  facts  really 
exist,  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  sho\v.  All  that  I 
now  wish  to  obsei've  is,  that  without  some  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  justice,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  least  rational  gi'ound  for  any  of  us  to 
expect  mercy.  In  this  case,  no  cause  can  be  assigned, 
why  that  lenity  which  in  a  government  sjiares  the  guilty  at 
the  expense  of  the  innocent  community,  siiouid  not  be  dis- 
pensed with;  as  the  law  is  'holy,  just,  and  good,'  the  penal- 
ties annexed  to  the  breach  of  it  equitable,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign  such  as  not  to  risk  his  own  con- 
denniation  in  condemning  others.  Reason  deprives  us  of 
hope,  on  any  consideration  which  forms  the  basis  of  hope 
to  a  transgressor  of  human  laws,  except  the  possibility  of 
an  expedient's  existing  for  extending  mercy  to  guilty  men 
without  injuiy  to  justice,  and  of  the  Deity's  adopting  it. 
But  whether  the  important  facts  really  exist  or  not,  it 
would  seem,  cannot  be  known  for  certain,  but  by  a  divine 
revelation.  Whatever  the  probability  may  be  in  their 
favour,  from  his  long-suffering  and  goodness,  the  presump- 
tion that  they  must  necessarily  exist,  receives  no  small 
check  from  the  assertions  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  an  ancient  tradition  on 
which  some  of  the  Grecian  fables  seem  to  have  been 
founded,  namely,  that  there  is  a  whole  race  of  beings,  far 
exceeding  men  in  intelligence,  dignity,  and  power,  perhaps 
in  variety  of  orders  and  in  numbers,  who,  not  having  '  kept 
their  first  estate,  are  reserved  in  chains  under  darkness  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day.' 

These  remarks  cannot  possibly  be  intended,  as  already 
hinted,  to  remove,  or  even  to  shake,  the  only  prop  by  which 
human  hope  is  suspended;  but  to  show  that  its  existence 
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was  not  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  much  loss 
was  it  to  be  considered  as  unnecessary.*  Let  us  now  take 
for  granted  the  glorious  and  cheering  position,  of  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  suppose  the 
Great  Philanthropist,  the  *  Friend  of  sinners,'  to  be  '  miglity 
to  save,'  and  his  '  love  to  be  passing  knoM'ledge,'  ha\ing 
'  heights,  and  breadths,  and  lengths,'  that  are  unmeasura- 
ble.  Still  the  question  will  occur.  Does  this  Redeemer  of 
men,  this  most  just  cause  of  boasting  to  them,  this  wonder- 
ful Stranger,  this  singular  Personage,  whose  greatness  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  his  goodness,  whose  inten  ention  was 
50  unlooked  for — but  most  seasonable  and  happy,  in  the 
time  of  our  uttermost  distress,  when  abandoned  by  every 
principle  on  which  we  ourselves  act  in  showing  mercy  to 
criminals,  and  condemned  by  our  own  reason — Does  He,  I 
«ay,  propose  to  save  the  whole  human  race  ?  If  that  be 
indeed  his  determination,  the  whole  earth  ought  to  become 
the  theatre,  or  rather  the  temple,  of  universal  joy  and 
praise.  For  however  want  and  sorrow  may  deepen  their 
horrors,  and  diversify  their  forms;  however  they  may  evei*y 
where  retain  their  dominion  in  the  world;  still  they  could 
constitute  but  a  petty  check  to  the  jubilee,  which  mankind 
would  then  be  warranted  in  celebrating,  on  account  of  a 
deliverance,  the  indescribable  importance  of  which  they 
were  so  soon  to  feel.  But  alas !  the  exhortations  and  cau- 
tions— I  may  add,  the  menaces,  and  even  the  declarations 
of  many  being  actually  sentenced  to  misery  in  the  future 
state — which  pour  in  upon  us  from  the  only  accoimt  of 
redemption  that  has  the  appearance  of  authenticity,  too 
well  prove,  that  it  is  more  than  possible  for  individuals  of 
the  human  race  to  come  short  of  salvation. 


*  Had  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  been  of  opinion  that 
the  merry  of  God  toward  guilty  men  was  the  necessary  result  of  that  at- 
tribute in  the  Deity,  lie  would  not  have  represented  the  intention  of  ex- 
ercising it  toward  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  toward  the  Jews,  as  most  extra- 
ordinary and  admirable. 
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The  question,  therefore,  returns,  Who  will  be  saved? — 
Without  replying  particularly  and  directly  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  shall  confine  myself,  at  present,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  characters  who  may  justly  entertain  fears 
that  they  will  not  be  saved.  It  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  think,  that  if  any  should  be  found  who  persist  in  '  ne- 
glecting so  great  salvation,'  they  ought  not  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  escaping,  whatever  may  be  the  riches  of  divine 
jnercy,  or  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  glorious 
Saviour.  Whether  any  one  who  has  heard  of  him  can  act 
so  foolishly  and  vnigratefully,  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 
There  never  was  an  instance  yet,  I  believe,  in  which  the 
royal  mercy  was  slighted  by  a  criminal  sentenced  to  death, 
who  had  the  offer  of  it.  In  the  case,  however,  relative 
to  men  and  their  Creator,  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  are 
well  known;  and  there  possibly  may  be  others  who  despise 
and  reject  the  Saviour,  on  the  ground  either  of  their  com- 
parative innocence,  or  the  mysteriousness  of  his  character 
and  undertaking.  Even  with  respect  to  many  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  though  what  they  think  of  Christ  in 
their  retirements  is  of  course  not  known  to  their  fellow- 
creatures;  yet,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  coldness, 
not  to  say  levity,  manifested  whenever  his  name  is  intro- 
duced in  conversation,  it  is  plain  they  do  not  think  '  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  him  to  be  desired  above 
all  things.'  It  is  certain,  too,  that  many  who  profess  to 
rely  upon  him  are  not  in  the  least  altered  in  their  dispo- 
sition toward  the  Divine  Being,  or  in  their  attention  to 
his  law;  in  short,  they  'bring  forth  no  fiiiits  meet  for  re- 
pentance.' It  surely  is  questionable,  to  say  the  least,  whe- 
ther these  will  finally  partake  of  salvation,  let  their  quality, 
or  number,  or  character  in  other  respects,  be  what  it  may. 
To  allude  again  to  human  tribunals ;  in  the  instance  where 
a  pardoned  offender,  having  been  released  from  prison, 
forgets  his  obligations  to  the  sovereign,  and  returns  to  his 
former  wicked  course,  I  suppose  there  would  be  more 
danger  of  incurring  censure  by  the  repetition  than  by  the 
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withholflment  of  mercy.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
work  Avith  which  this  great  and  interesting  subject  origi- 
nates, those  wlio  pervert  the  gospel  will  not  only  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  grace,  but  find  their 
condition  much  worse  than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  any  of  these  un- 
happy people  to  inquire,  what  was  to  become  of  tliose  who 
had  never  heard  the  '  gospel;'  since  any  lenity  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  show  to  the  latter,  certainly  does  not  appear 
equally  reasonable  toward  the  former.  I  may,  however, 
observe  concerning  the  heathen,  that  should  they  have 
hope  of  mercy,  by  whatever  means  obtained,  and  trifle 
with  it,  they  cannot  complain,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  besides  the  aggravated 
guilt  of  those  who  reject  or  disregard  the  only  '  name  given 
under  heaven  among  men,  Avhereby  we  must  be  saved,' 
there  is  another  reason  for  entertaining  apprehensions  for 
their  final  safety.  I  refer  to  that  turn  of  mind  which  is 
requisite  for  the  occupations  and  pleasures  of  heaven,  and 
of  which  evei7  one  continues  destitute,  who  does  not  see  in 
Christ  ^  any  form  or  comeliness.'  It  is  evident  that  a  rebel 
who,  notwithstanding  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign,  per- 
sists in  disloyaltv'  and  in  transgressing  the  laws,  is  but  ill 
qualified  for  being  admitted  near  the  person  of  the  prince, 
engaged  in  his  inunediate  service,  and  made  a  partaker  of 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  palace.  He  could  not 
himself  feel  satisfied  with  a  situation  which  obliged  him  to 
make  acknowledgments  to  which  his  heart  was  a  stranger; 
nor  would  it  consist  with  the  honour  of  the  prince,  or  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  his  faithful  domestics  and  courtiei*?, 
to  permit  such  an  association.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
final  state  of  a  person  who  has  no  love  to  Christ,  and  who 
continues  disaffected  to  the  Father  all  his  life-time,  since 
tliere  is  no  medium  bet\veen  heaven  and  hell ! 

Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  on  the  principles  here  laid 
down,  no  one  oan  profit  by  the  revelation  of  divine  mercy. 
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or  the  interposition  of  the  Mediator.  There  is  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  mankind  dispersed  through  different 
countries  and  religious  denominations,  of  all  ranks,  stations, 
and  circumstances,  who  feel,  and  speak,  and  act,  as  par- 
doned rebels  ought  to  do,  and  who,  in  their  disposition 
toward  the  Father  and  the  Son,  toward  their  fellow  beings 
and  themselves,  are  '  new  creatures.'  They  possess  the 
germ  of  that  character,  which  will  in  due  time  constitute 
them  '  trees  of  righteousness.'  Though  not  perfect,  they 
are  going  on  toward  perfection. 

The  last  particular  mentioned  as  affording  ill-founded 
hope  of  future  safety,  was  the  unexpected  interposition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  favour  of  certain  individuals,  to  fit  them 
for  heaven.  That  such  an  influence  as  is  here  intimated 
exists,  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  question,  or  even 
that  this  infinitely  gracious  and  valuable  influence  comes 
extraordinarily  and  unexpectedly,  whenever  it  is  exerted, 
though  more  particularly  so  in  some  cases.  But  I  must 
observe,  that  where  it  is  not  sought  by  fervent  and  repeated 
prayer,  as  also  in  the  use  of  other  means  which  I  shall  not 
now  enumerate,  the  chance  is  full  as  great  of  going  out  of 
the  world  without  it,  as  with  it.  It  has  no  doubt  been 
exerted  in  the  case  of  some,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
their  acquaintance,  were  not  without  reason  once  accounted 
'children  of  perdition:'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  how 
many  instances  where  a  most  favourable  presage  was  en- 
tertained, has  it  been  withheld?  He  who  neglects  the 
means  above  referred  to,  cannot  be  certain  it  will  ever 
be  communicated,  till  he  experiences  its  effects.  On  eveiy 
rational  principle,  the  chance  is  infinitely  against  him,  and 
the  risk  is  infinitely  too  serious  to  be  ventured  upon. 

From  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  it  follows,  that 
those  who  have  cause  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  miseiy 
of  the  future  state,  are  far  more  in  ninnber  and  variety, 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  Indeed  all  who  are  now  safe, 
were  once  in  danger,  and  they  owe  their  happy  change  of 
•haracter  and  situation,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  a  superior 
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power :  for  they  Avere  '  Avithout  strength/  when  ^  hi  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly;'  and  to  his  death  they 
owe  the  influences  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  without  which 
they  would  never  have  been  what  they  now  are.  But  to 
confirm  the  reply  that  has  been  made  to  the  principal 
arguments  brought  fonvard  by  self-deceivers  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  I  propose  to  add  a  few  observations  to  the 
foregoing.  They  will  relate  to  certain  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, whom  one  would  particularly  expect  to  tremble, 
though,  unhappily,  we  too  often  behold  the  contraiy. 

Among  tliese  descri')tions  of  people,  the  profane  and  im- 
moral appear  disgracefully  and  dangerously  conspicuous. 
Whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  classes  of  society  abound 
most  wiih  them,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  probably  the  lat- 
ter would  be  less  guilty  of  profanity  and  vice,  were  a  bet- 
ter example  set  them  by  their  superiors.  As  it  is,  the  lower 
orders,  in  indulging  them,  not  only  hope  for  impunity,  but 
think  themselves  authorized  and  justified  by  the  example 
liow  set  them.  With  respect  to  those  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, wlio  are  chargeable  with  the  evils  in  question,  no 
tloubt,  the  glitter  of  vrealth,  the  fascination  of  rank,  and  the 
imposing  appearance  of  power,  operate  as  palliatives  on 
the  guilty  individual,  as  well  as  upon  the  spectators  of  his 
criminal  conduct:  and  when  elegant  manners,  superior 
inteliigence,  and  distingiiished  benevolence,  are  added,  a 
still  greater  effect  is  produced.  It  would,  however,  be 
difficult  to  prove  the  right  of  any  one  to  injure  himself  or 
others,  even  with  their  own  consent.  But  it  is  passing 
strange,  that  a  person  should  continue  in  the  practice  of 
profane  swearing,  of  uttering  falsehoods,  of  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  or  impurity,  recollecting  what  the  Scripture* 
solemnly  affirm  concerning  the  future  desthiy  of  such  cha- 
racters, and  not  either  tremble,  or  be  an  infidel. 

Another  class  of  people  who  seem  to  have  particular 
cause  for  alarm  respecting  their  final  destiny,  are  persons 
liabltually  neglecting  religion  for  the  world.  1  appeal  to 
themselves,  whether,  as  men  of  sense,  they  can  suppose,' 
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tiiat  atteiition  to  the  forms  of  devotion  only — and  these 
perhaps  merely  in  public,  and  occasionally — to  the  utter 
disregard  of  its  spirit,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  pro- 
duce any  salutary  effect  on  the  heart  and  life,  or  prove  at 
all  acceptable  to  Him  who  cannot  be  deceived,  and  who 
will  not  be  mocked.  Will  the  perusal  of  books,  attendance 
on  lectures,  or  repetitions  by  rote,  without  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding;  will  even  study  itself,  where  it  is  only 
occasional  and  transient,  be  folloM'^ed  by  a  competent 
knowledge  of  any  art  or  science?  Can  formal  visits,  or 
complimentary  addresses,  be  ever  expected  to  cement  real 
friendship  ?  I  do  not  dispute  the  worth  of  many  of  the  per- 
sons alluderl  to  as  members  of  society,  as  heads  of  families, 
and  as  private  individuals;  but  how  this  can  compensate  for 
the  neglect  of  a  proper  regard  for  God  in  themselves,  or  of 
promoting  it  in  others,  I  no  more  see,  than  how  the  obser- 
vance of  dutifulness  to  a  parent,  or  of  the  obligations  at- 
tached to  private  friendship,  can  excuse  in  a  courtier  the 
want  of  attention  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  obedience  to  Ids 
particular  commands.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  but  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  character  for  unblemished  uiorals, 
high  respectability,  or  eminent  usefulness,  their  profession 
of  religion  is  a  mere  pretence :  notwithstanding  they  rank 
not  with  misers,  with  the  dishonest,  the  oppressive,  or  the 
profligate,  it  is  the  world — the  desire  either  of  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  pleasures — that  is  in  their  hearts,  and  not  God. 
If,  then,  they  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
they  cannot  but  know  that  their  danger  is  exceedingly 
great. 

To  proceed  to  another  class :  that  of  persons  who  neglect 
or  pei-vert  their  opportunities  for  gaining  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  is  probabk,  that  in  situations  the  least  favourable 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  piety,  the  heavy  charge 
may  be  incurred  of  *  hating  the  light,  neither  comhig  to  the 
light,'  lest  there  should  be  found  cause  for  alarm,  and  for 
making  unpleasant  alterations  in  the  coadu^ct,  Buit  th^ 
condemnation  for  this  higli  offence  is  likely  to  he  much 
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more  grievous  and  frequent  in  an  enlightened  age  and 
countiy.  The  case  of  the  Jews,  who,  having  access  to  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  neglect  to  examine  it,  and  discover 
an  utter  aversion  to  discuss  the  subject  with  Christians, 
either  in  conversation  or  by  Avriting,  under  pretence  of 
their  religion  having  been  originally  divine,  is  a  melancholy 
one;  since  they  well  know,  that  this  is  not  the  point  in 
dispute  between  them  and  their  opponents.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  those  who,  without  ever  seriously  exa- 
mining the  subject,  persist  in  irreligion,  or  in  nominal  re- 
ligion, notwithstanding  the  pleas  of  pious  relations,  friends, 
and  ministers,  on  behalf  of  true  godliness.  The  argu- 
ment derived  from  precedents  and  examples,  whatever 
may  be  their  number  or  respectability,  can  never  excuse 
the  want  of  openness  to  conviction — especially  in  an  affair 
of  this  moment.  The  habit  of  substituting  speculative  for 
practical  knowledge,  and  of  ceremonial  obsenances  for 
substantial  duties,  is  even  a  still  worse  charge.  Religious 
instruction  is  not  intended  for  gratifying  curiosity,  but  for 
use ;  not  for  the  exercise  of  skill  in  disputation,  but  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  and  heart;  not  for  the  display  of 
eloquence,  but  for  the  amendment  of  the  conduct;  not  for 
bodily  exercise  only,  which  profiteth  little  or  nothing,  but 
for  the  renovation  of  the  spirit  and  character.  Mere 
increase  of  knowledge  is  no  increase  of  holiness;  it  may 
aggravate,  but  cannot  possibly  extenuate  guilt.  He  who 
neglects  his  Lord's  will  for  want  of  knowing  it,  may  per- 
haps justly  subject  himself  to  stripes;  but  he  who  knows 
it,  and  yet  does  things  worthy  of  stripes,  certainly  subjects 
himself  to  severer  chastisement. 

The  case  of  those  who  continue  in  a  course  of  vice,  or  at 
least  of  ungodliness,  during  a  life  of  many  years,  seems 
likewise  particularly  dangerous.  The  young  man  who 
'  walks  in  the  ways  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his 
eyes,'  has  reason  for  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  God's  bring- 
ing him  into  judgment;  but  the  hoarj'  sinner  has  much 
more  reason  to  tremble.     How  many  warnings  has  he 
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neglected !  How  much  wholesome  instruction  has  he  des- 
pised— whether  received  from  writing  or  discourse — from 
others,  or  from  his  own  conscience !  He  has  experienced  a 
variety  of  providential  dispensations;  he  has  been  'wooed 
and  awed — blessed  and  chastised,'  but  remained  a  '  flagrant 
rebel  still !'  To  what  purpose  have  his  powers  of  body  and 
mind  been  matured  ?  How  have  his  talents  and  opportu- 
nities been  applied?  Perhaps  in  folly  and  vice — in  pam- 
pering his  lusts;  but  at  best  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  objects, 
and  in  prosecuting  the  concerns  of  time  only.  He  has 
attended  merely  to  himself  and  to  men,  forgetful  of  God. 
He  has  regarded  his  own  temporal  interests,  and  those  of 
others,  but  has  neglected  both  himself  and  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  concerns  of  eternity.  He  has  at  times  felt 
emotions  favourable  to  religion,  but  these  were  resisted 
and  overcome.  He  has  relapsed  so  often  into  irreliglon, 
after  feeble  attempts  to  forsake  it,  that  he  has  at  last  settled 
in  obduracy. 

Is  this  a  singular  case  that  has  been  described?  If  not, 
what  is  the  fate  that  probably  awaits  this  class  of  persons, 
supposing  no  alteration  for  the  better  to  take  place  in  their 
character  before  the  close  of  life  ?  The  answer  can  no  more 
be  favourable,  than  doubtfid. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  case  of  those 
who  neglect  what  the  book  which  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledge to  be  of  divine  authority,  calls  a  'great  salvation;* 
either  by  denying  their  need  of  it — at  least  in  its  full  extent 
— or  by  not  improving,  if  not  perverting  it.  I  shall  only 
add  farther,  that  if  that  work  be  really  authentic,  they  must 
be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Instead  of 
humbly  and  gratefully  accepting  the  provision  made  by 
the  offended  Sovereign  for  their  safety,  at  the  greatest 
expense,  they  are  setting  up  their  own  judgment  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  declared  sentiments  concerning  the  atrocity  and 
extent  of  their  gviilt;  or  else,  instead  of  improving  his  won- 
(lerfiil  act  of  grace  for  the  purpose  of  cherishing  a  better 
<Iispos!tion  towards  him  and  hi»  laws,  they  act  ac  if  tlief 
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were  luidcr  no  peculiar  obligations  to  him,  if  they  do  not 
conduct  tJieniseives  even  worse  than  before.  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  insulted  Sovereign  will  admit  such  characters 
into  his  palace  or  court  above?  Or  if  he  couid  be  supposed 
to  take  a  step  so  entirely  destitute  of  probability,  as  to  give 
people  of  this  description  situations  and  emoluments,  how 
will  they  be  able  to  enjoy  themselves  in  places  where  all 
that  they  see  and  hear,  all  that  they  arc  called  upon  to 
engage  in  and  partake  of,  will  be  united  with  devotion 
to  the  Prince,  and  subjection  to  his  authority?  They  re- 
ject or  misapply  the  only  mean,  which  seems  calculated 
to  generate  and  promote  in  them  this  disposition.  They 
certainly  are  not  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  present  j 
and  how  does  it  appear  likely  that  they  ever  will  be?  They 
seem  to  have  much  more  rea'ion  to  apprehend  increased 
punishment,  from  the  addition  of  the  vilest  ingratitude  to 
their  other  offences. 

To  close  the  mournful  list  of  classes  exposed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  divine  justice,  the  thoughtless  concerning  their 
character  and  state  toward  God,  appear  also  to  be  in  this 
awful  predicament.  Those  who  do  study  religious  subjects, 
cannot  be  said  in  every  instance  to  have  them  at  heart;  but 
those  who  seldom  or  never  think  serioiLsly  of  them  at  all, 
place  the  sad  fact  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Whe- 
ther this  want  of  thought  is  confined  to  that  portion  of 
mankind  which  the  world  itself  accounts  wicked,  or  extends 
to  any  of  those  whom  it  accounts  good — whether  the  charge 
is  true  in  few,  or  in  numerous  instances — I  sluill  not  deter- 
mine :  let  eveiy  one  judge  for  himself,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  his  ovni  conscience.  To  assist  him  in  this  im- 
portant self-examination,  let  him  consider  whether  he  ever 
reiids  or  makes  inquiry  on  the  subject — what  kind  of  recep- 
tion he  gives  it,  when  it  is  introduced  by  others,  especially 
in  a  solemn  manner,  or  when  it  is  brought  to  his  o^vn  re- 
collection by  some  providential  occurrence.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  the 
life  to  come  by  some  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  incident. 
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as  well  as  from  those  of  the  present  to  wb.ich  he  may  haA^e 
exposed  himself;  but  midoubtedly  he  has  as  little  reason  to 
presume  on  the  former  as  the  latter. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  fear  I  expose  myself  to 
the  charges  of  gloominess  and  superstition,  if  not  of  uncha- 
ritableness  and  censoriousness.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  I  condemn  all  the  world — that  1  am  imbittering  human 
life  by  spreading  universal  alarm — and  that  I  am  laying  in- 
supportable burdens  on  the  species.  But  how  can  any  of 
these  charges  be  proved  ?  Surely  not  by  the  representation 
itself,  whatever  horror  or  anxiety,  exertion  or  self-denial, 
it  may  occasion,  provided  it  be  real.  The  reasons  for  the 
statement  have  been  assigned.  If  they  have  no  weight,  it 
will  not  be  difficult,  on  such  a  subject,  to  discard  them. 
If  they  are  solid,  how  can  it  be  a  sign  of  weakness  or  ma- 
levolence to  bring  them  forth?  The  picture  is  not  cal- 
culated to  spread  deeper  or  wider  terrors,  than  one  long 
since  given,  and  the  justice  of  which  numbers  must  upon 
their  own  principles  admit,  namely,  that  ^  all  the  world  is 
become  guilty  before  God.'  He  who  exhibits  it,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  is  a  sharer  in  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  fellow 
beings.  The  only  point,  then,  on  Avhich  he  can  be  justly 
attacked,  is,  that  of  its  utility.  I  have  not  said,  that  there 
is  no  way  of  escape,  though  my  present  business  does  not 
require  me  to  prove  that  there  is,  or  to  point  it  out.  The 
prevalent  opinion  favourable  to  hope  has  been  stated,  the 
false  grounds  for  it  only  being  set  aside,  without  denying 
that  there  is  any  ground  at  all.  The  object  has  been,  not 
to  produce  despair,  but  to  awaken  concern.  In  fact,  Avhere 
the  latter  really  exists  and  operates  as  it  ought  to  do,  there 
is  no  danger.  Tlie  danger  lies  in  ignorance  of  the  disease, 
and  dislike  of  the  remedy  proposed  in  the  Scriptures;  or 
if  its  existence  and  virulence  be  admitted,  the  danger 
consists  in  the  supposition  that  the  mere  knowledge  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  proper  remedy  is  sufficient  for 
the  recovery  of  health;  whereas,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
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medicine  must  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed,  In  order 
to  effect  a  cm'e. 

The  regimen,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  ordered,  may  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  other  extreme  cases,  greatly  inter- 
fere with  present  ease  and  pleasure.  But  before  it  is  re- 
jected on  that  account,  its  inconveniences  ought  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  consequences  of  rejection.  If  the  state- 
ment of  the  danger  be  correct,  the  peace  and  cheerfulness 
enjoyed  by  closing  the  eyes  against  it,  or  looking  on  one 
side,  cannot  be  stable,  or  of  long  continuance.  A  variety 
of  incidents,  like  so  many  unwelcome  messengers  of  evil, 
will  be  continually  forcing  it  on  the  recollection.  Is  a 
happiness  obtained  by  such  unworthy  means,  and  so  liable 
to  interruption,  deserving  of  estimation  in  the  judgment  of 
one  who  claims  the  reputation  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  ? 
Can  life  be  called  a  real  blessing,  that  is  subject  to  the 
continual  intrusion  of  troublesome  visitors,  which  inatten- 
tion and  self-deception,  infidelity  and  impenitence,  cannot 
exclude — and  w  Inch  is  haunted  throughout,  with  but  short 
spaces  of  intermission,  by  a  spectre  no  less  powerful  in  his 
vengeance,  than  terrific  in  his  appearance  and  menaces? 
But  if  carelessness — if  apathy — if  delusion — possess  such 
potent  charms  in  any  instance,  as  to  preserve  repose  to  the 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  signs  of  an  approach- 
ing hurricane,  or  of  a  speedy  eruption  from  the  neighbour- 
ing volcano,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  precarious  in- 
terval of  serenity  will  soon  give  place  to  an  over^vhelming 
and  irreparable  calamity,  which  it  ^^dll  be  found  not  to 
have  prevented,  but  to  have  ensured ! 

Happy  those,  who,  like  the  prudent  man,  have  *  foreseen 
the  evil,  and  hid  themselves.'  It  is  probable  that  they  do 
not  deceive  themselves  in  entertaining  the  hope  of  safety, 
because  that  hope  has  been  preceded  by  a  sense  of  danger, 
and  consequent  anxiety.  That  they  have  really  found  out 
a  way  of  escape,  is  not  incredible,  because  they  havc. 
aought  it.     Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  Saviour  whom  they 
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trust,  if  he  is  as  able  as  they  believe  him  to  be,  (and  they 
are  not  unwilhnsf  to  assign  reasons  for  that  beUef,)  will 
answer  theu'  expectations,  as  their  dispositions  towards 
him,  and  their  regard  for  his  authority,  in  general  cor- 
respond with  their  professions.  The  difficulty,  likewise, 
respecting  a  state  of  mind  suited  to  the  occupations  and 
pleasures  of  the  heavenly  world,  seems,  with  regard  to  them, 
to  be  in  a  progressive  state  of  removal;  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  their  devotional  exercises,  their  conversation, 
their  writings,  or  their  main  pursuits.  They  acknoMdedge, 
indeed,  that  they  have  still  need  of  caution,  exertion,  and 
self-denial.  They  are,  however,  happy — thrice  happy — in 
their  ultimate  prospect,  as  it  promises  them  not  only  se- 
curity, but  inconceivable  felicity.  No  w^onder  they  are 
thankful  to  the  great  Author  of  their  salvation,  to  the  gra- 
cious Sanctifier  who  inclined  them  to  accept  and  improve 
it,  and  to  the  Father  of  mercies  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  both.  No  wonder  they  are  in  a  degree  patient,  if  not 
'exceeding joyful,  in  all  their  tribulations.' 


VOL.  I. 


ESSAY  IV. 
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That  heaven  is  accessible,  appears  to  be  a  point  so  obvi- 
ous, and  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  discussion  of  it 
seems  at  first  view  unnecessary.  Happily,  there  is  no  real 
ground,  I  am  persuaded,  for  entertaining  a  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  there  have  been  piti- 
able cases  of  despondency  relative  to  this  most  important 
concern ;  and  perhaps  most  persons,  however  confident  and 
secure  they  might  once  feel,  have  experienced  fears  when 
they  came  to  think  seriously  on  the  subject.  In  short, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  hope,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  of  future  felicity,  results,  in  numbers  of  cases,  more 
from  ignorance  of  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  than  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  sur- 
mounted ;  and  therefore  it  is  exposed  to  the  imminent  risk 
of  disappointment.  For  these  reasons,  the  attainableness 
of  celestial  blessedness  seems  a  no  less  useful,  than  it  is  a 
delightful  topic  for  consideration. 

Thick  as  the  mist  is,  in  which  the  nature  and  extent 
of  future  felicity  are  involved,  it  is  admitted,  in  general, 
to  be  the  summit  of  human  expectation  and  enjoyment. 
When  we  reflect  on  this,  and  consider  how  few  among 
men  have  any  encom-agement  to  seek  after  what  are 
usually  reckoned  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  of  ex- 
ternal blessings  in  this  life,  what  must,  at  first  sight,  be 
thought  of  proposing  celestial  good  as  the  object  of  uni- 
versal pursuit?  High  literaiy  attainments,  extensive  fame. 
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-great  riches,  distinguished  honours,  and  even  royalty  itself, 
have  sometimes  fallen  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  whose 
original  condition  afforded  not  the  slightest  presage  of  such 
pre-eminence,  if  it  did  not  seem  to  present  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  acquisition;  but  these  instances  occur 
far  too  seldom  to  warrant  an  aspiring  disposition  of  this 
nature  in  mankind  at  large.  How  much  less  reasonable, 
then,  it  would  seem,  is  the  indulgence  of  a  hope  by  the 
commonalty  of  ever  being  able  to  rise  to  such  heights  of 
grandeur  and  felicity,  as  '  beggar'  not  only  '  description,' 
but  even  conception ! 

It  may  be  said,  in  reply,  that  it  is  no  more  irrational  to 
conceive  of  the  Deity  as  admitting  the  human  race  to  a 
heavenly  paradise,  than  to  credit  the  account  of  his  placing 
the  first  human  pair  in  an  earthly  one ;  since  the  latter 
possessed  pleasures  and  advantages  far  exceeding  any 
that  the  most  favoured  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has  ever 
since  afforded.  The  observation  would  not  be  altogether 
destitute  of  weight,  if  we  inherited  the  original  innocence 
of  our  common  progenitors,  as  well  as  their  nature.  Un- 
happily, the  golden  age  has  become  iron.  Our  disposition 
and  conduct  toward  the  Divine  Being  in  the  early,  if  not 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  life,  are  such  as  to  justify  fears 
of  his  displeasure,  rather  than  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  tend 
to  fill  us  more  with  apprehensions  of  miseiy,  than  with 
anticipations  of  bliss  in  the  world  to  come.  Even  if  his 
regard  to  holiness  would  admit  of  his  losing  sight  entirely 
of  our  guilt  and  demerit,  yet  it  is  more  than  questionable, 
whether  our  unhappy  tuni  of  mind  would  suit  those  pe- 
culiar enjoyments  which  heaven  offers  to  its  inhabitants; 
since  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  the  good  things  of  the  life  to  come,  are  es- 
sentially different:  in  which  case,  in  defiance  of  a  situa- 
tion fraught  with  eveiy  means  of  felicity,  the  mind  would 
be  miserable,  on  account  both  of  what  it  wanted,  and  of 
"what  it  possessed. 

This  last  idea  seems  the  most  discouraging  consideratioii 
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of  all.  It  u'ould  diffuse  a  gloom  over  our  prospects,  even 
if  heaven  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  earth,  in  the  mixture 
of  good  with  evil,  as  would  authorize  the  expectation  of 
our  apostate  race  continuing  to  be  treated  with  the  same 
indulgence  as  at  present.  But  this  ground  of  hope  fails  us 
likewise.  In  the  future  state,  one  and  the  same  region 
does  not  contain  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  as  in  this 
world.  Their  abodes  are  perlectly  distinct,  and  the  inha- 
bitants can  no  more  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  than  de- 
parted spirits  and  those  still  living  can  exchange  visits; 
and  as  the  lot  of  those  that  are  miserable  can  have  no  light 
to  relieve  the  darkness,  so  neither  has  the  character  or 
circumstances  of  the  blessed  any  shade  of  darkness  to  ob- 
scure the  light.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  from 
our  being  allowed  to  exist  in  a  state  where  good  is  mixed 
with  evil,  notwithstanding  the  awful  change  in  human 
nature,  that  we  shall  be  admitted  to  a  scene  which  presents 
nothing  but  good.  If  the  Divine  Being  did  not  see  fit  to 
retain  our  first  parents,  after  their  sin,  in  a  spot  where 
they  would  have  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  it  is  natural  to 
fear  that  he  will  not  permit  their  guilty  descendants  to 
partake  of  the  fruits  yielded  by  those  trees  which  shade  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  life,  that  flows  through  the  midst  of 
the  celestial  city. 

The  most  general  ground  of  dependance  for  future 
haiiplness,  is  the  degree  of  positive,  or  at  least  of  negative 
goodness,  frequently  seen  blended  Avith  the  evil  in  the 
human  character.  This,  however,  when  confined  to  a 
man's  own  temporal  interests,  or  those  of  others,  (and  it 
oftentimes  includes  nothing  more,)  labours  with  defects 
that  render  it  a  very  inadequate  foundation  for  hope.  His 
not  M rouging  himself,  or  paying  his  fellow  subjects  \Ahat 
he  owes  them,  will  not  discharge  the  sums  due  to  his 
heavenly  Sovereign.  He  has  no  reason,  on  such  a  ground, 
to  expect  an  honourable  and  lucrative  post  at  court,  or 
even  that  he  shall  escape  a  prison.  Neither  will  the  im- 
possibility of  paying  off  the  old  arrears,  set  aside  the  justice" 
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of  the  royal  claim  upon  him — especially  as  he  is  contracting 
daily  new  debts,  which  he  cannot  liquidate  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Besides,  the  virtues  so  often  relied  upon  for  ul- 
timate felicity,  notwithstanding  their  excellence  and  use- 
fulness in  this  world,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
quality,  are  no  more  suited  to  the  future  world,  than  the 
.•sentiments  and  habits  which  become  a  peasant,  would  be 
proper  for  a  citizen  or  a  courtier;  and  some  of  the  virtues 
most  boasted  ot^  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  exer- 
cising in  heaven — particularly  that  species  of  benevolence 
which  consists  in  relieving  the  distressed,  and  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  indigent. 

The  obstacles  just  stated,  oppose  not  only  any  hope  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind  might  entertain,  of  admission  to  the 
bliss  of  heaven,  but  even  the  expectation  of  one,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  as  well  as  his  OAvn, 
stands  the  best  chance  of  attaining  this  glorious  distinction. 
They  indeed  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  serious  concern 
still,  namely,  the  hope  of  escaping  misery.     These  are  con- 
siderations certainly  adapted  not  a  little  to  shake  the  secu- 
rity and  confidence  of  the  presumptuous,  could  they  be 
persuaded  to  reflect  on  them.     In  consequence  of  our  guilt, 
danger,  and  ignorance  of  the  divine  intentions  towards  us, 
were  we  without  revelation,  we  should  be  enveloped  in 
darkness; — darkness  terrifying,  and  without  the  prospect 
of  termination; — darkness  liable  to  be  rendered  deeper 
and  more  horrible  by  the  shades  of  adversity,  and  especially 
of  approaching  dissolution; — darkness,  which  would   be 
^  felt'  by  all,  whom  unbelief  did  not  render  insensible; — a 
darkness,  which  the  rays  emanating  from  natural  and  pro- 
vidential blessings  would  but  faintly  illumine.      Formi- 
dable, however,  as  the  obstacles  appear,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  insurmountable  as  to  warrant  despair.     Happily 
for  us,  the  darkness  in  which  our  guilty  character,  and 
uncertain,  if  not  dreadful  prospect,  involved  us,  has  been 
found  to  resemble  that  miraculous  eclipse,  which  lasted 
only  a  short  time,  and  which  was  occasioned  by  the  event 
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that  lava  the  surest  foundation  for  hope,  as  will  shortly 
be  explained. 

Notwithstanding^  the  force  of  the  reasons  for  fear,  before 
stated,  it  is  remarkable  that  hope  respecting  the  future 
world  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  human  breast.  This 
hope,  though  it  originates  too  often,  as  above  intimated,  in 
thoughtlessness  and  presumption,  does  not  by  any  means 
owe  its  rise,  in  every  instance,  to  these  bad  sources.  The 
fact  is,  that  hope,  as  well  as  fear,  may  appeal  to  reiison.  If 
the  evils  of  life  are  alarming  indications  of  tlie  divine  dis- 
pleasure against  the  children  of  men,  the  long  delay  of 
pimishment,  and  a  rich  variet}^  of  daily  blessings,  from 
which  no  one  is  totally  excluded,  may  be  considered  as 
tokens  of  divine  goodness.  We  are,  therefore,  greatly  and 
happily  distinguished  from  that  race  of  super-human  beings, 
(call  them  giants,  who  aimed  to  dethrone  the  Supreme,  or 
^  angels,  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,')  whom  tradition, 
as  well  as  the  Bible,  represents  as  consigned  to  misery  un- 
mingled  with  the  least  degree  of  felicity.  No  enjoyment 
either  left  to  them  or  bestowed  upon  them,  has  ever  lighted 
up  a  gleam  of  hope  amidst  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  their 
wretched  circumstances.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  ever 
since  the  calamitous  change,  which,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  has  taken  place  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  mankind,  in  the  worst  of  times,  and  the  most  distressed 
situation,  have  always  had  ground  for  consolation  as  well 
as  grief,  for  hope  as  well  as  fear.  With  reason,  therefore, 
we  infer,  that  our  justly  incensed  Creator  has  not  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  inflict  full  and  final  punishment 
upon  any  of  us ;  for  had  that  been  the  case,  he  would  have 
instantly  proceeded  to  extremities,  as  in  the  awfiil  instance 
before  specified. 

There  is  another  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  relative 
to  this  subject,  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  custom 
of  sacrificing  has  prevailed  among  them  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  almost  universally.  This  custom  of  devoting 
to  the  flames  a  portion  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
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human  food,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  has  sometimes 
been  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  giving-  a  part  to  Him, 
Avho  was  entitled  to  the  whole.     But  had  that  been  the 
only  object  of  this  strange  practice,  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  describe  the  act  as  it  relates  to  the  Deity  by  terms 
expressive  either  of  good  will  or  gratitude  in  the  offerer. 
Instead  of  this,  the  word  generally  employed  denotes  an 
intention  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  or  to  render  him 
propitious.     The  origin  of  the   custom  has   never  been 
explained,  or  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  any  one,  except 
by  the  writers  of  that  extraordinary  work,  which  is  called, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Scriptures.    These  trace  the  anti- 
quity of  it  almost  as  high  as  the  creation:  they  date  the 
commencement  of  it  soon  after  the  time,  when  man  lost 
that  innocence  and  happiness,  which,   according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  their  poets,  he 
once  enjoyed.     They  affirm  that  the  sacrifice,  which  they 
represent  the  Almighty  as  accepting  the  very  first  time  it 
is  mentioned,  and  which  they  speak  of  as  being  required 
by  him  of  the  Jews,  referred  to  a  singular  Personage,  who, 
by  means  of  his  own  sufferings,  was  to  propitiate  the  Deity, 
justly  offended  by  the  sins  of  mortals. 

I  am  now  led  to  state,  with  all  possible  brevity,  this 
most  extraordinary  transaction,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the 
wonderful  book  that  contains  the  original  account.     The 
exigences  of  our  tremendous  situation  have  been  before 
noticed.     To  meet  them,  one  of  our  own  species  is  repre- 
sented to  have  undergone,  in  our  room,  the  penalty  of  the 
law  we  had  transgressed.    Of  course,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  himself  should  be  free  from  sin :  and  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  born  not  in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  but  by  the 
exertion  of  miraculous  power.     Thus  was  he  exempt  from 
any  propensity  to  evil,  or  disaffection  to  good;  and  as  to 
his  outward  conduct,  the  most  subtle  temptation,  brought 
forward  in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  and  most  art- 
fully diversified,  could  nol:  prevail  on  this  Illustrious  Indi- 
vidual to  deviate  from  the  path  of  duty.    If  it  be  asked 
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how  it  could  be  consistent  with  justice  to  inflict  any,  much 
more  an  uncommonly  severe  punishment,  on  this  innocent 
and  meritorious  character,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  done 
with  his  own  free  and  voluntary  consent:  and  if  it  be  far- 
ther inquired,  what  right  he  had  to  make  such  an  offer,  or 
to  give  such  a  consent;  how  it  happened  that  a  mortal 
man  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  contract  M'ith  the 
Deity;  or  on  what  principle  any  sufferings  he  could  under- 
go, however  extreme,  could  be  at  all  commensurate  with 
the  penalty  incurred  by  the  guilt  of  so  many  myriads  of 
mortals  that  were  to  be  saved  by  him,  a  new  scene  of 
wonders  opens  to  our  view.  This  holy  and  benevolent 
individual,  it  seems,  existed  before  he  was  born  into  this 
world,  in  a  nature  not  only  superior  to  oiu's,  but  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  most  exalted  of  created  beings — 
namely,  in  the  divine  nature,  being  the  Son  of  God  and 
*  equal  with  God.'  This  infinitely  glorious  fact  rendered 
him  a  fit  person  for  his  heavenly  Father  to  treat  with  on 
our  account,  gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  himself 
as  the  case  required,  and  attached  importance  that  had  no 
limits,  both  to  his  obedience  and  his  sufferings.  To  add  no 
more,  the  Son  of  God,  in  this  most  unparalleled  act  of 
generosity,  agreeably  to  equity,  found  his  own  account,  as 
Mediator;  for  having  laid  down  his  life,  not  only  did  he 
enter  into  paradise,  but  his  body  also,  being  speedily  raised 
from  the  dead,  participated  shortly  after  in  the  same  ce- 
lestial blessedness:  and  what  was  infinitely  more  extraor- 
dinary, having  ascended  visibly  and  triumphantly  into  hea- 
ven, he  had  honours  conferred  upon  him  of  the  highest  and 
most  extensive  nature,  having  all  power  given  him  both  in 
heaven  and  in  the  earth:  even  the  general  resurrection, 
the  judgment  to  come,  and  the  final  destiny  of  mortals, 
are  to  be  determined  by  ^  that  Man  whom  God  hath 
ordained.' 

I  am  aM^are  that  the  wonderfid  accovmt  just  extracted 
from  the  Scriptures,  is  considered  by  some  as  a  gross  mis- 
conception and  perversion  of  their  meaning".   But  the  sense 
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I  have  put  upon  the  phraseology  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  is  agreeable  to  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
persons  not  inferior  in  intelligence,  learning,  or  virtue,  to 
their  opponents,  and  far  exceeding  them  in  numbers.  It 
seems  likewise  absolutely  requisite  to  prevent  a  mode  of 
interpreting  expressions  being  received,  which,  were  it  ge- 
nerally to  prevail,  would  render  language  so  indefinite  in  its 
signification,  as  to  become  totally  useless.  A  consideration 
no  less  important  is,  that  the  substitution  of  other  facts  and 
events  by  a  different  interpretation,  however  it  might 
render  the  narrative  more  similar  to  common  history, 
would  by  no  means  exhibit  a  measure  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  our  mihappy  situation. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  writers  called 
sacred  account  for  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  and  such  are  the 
means  which,  according  to  them,  the  Deity  has  concerted 
ax)id  adopted  for  the  ultimate  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
guilty.  The  expedient  here  described  may  be  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  as  utterly  incapable  of  proving  a 
remedy  for  human  woej  but  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
it  will  become  as  sovereign  for  the  purpose,  as  the  cold 
and  lifeless  serpent  of  brass  was  to  the  beholding  Israelites 
when  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpent.  Tliough  faith  be  requisite 
to  the  desired  effect,  and  it  be  less  easy  to  believe  than  to 
look,  the  Being  who  can  alone  effect  the  cure  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  is  willing  to  work  faith  in  him  who 
applies  for  it  in  the  use  of  the  appointed  means. 

From  that  *  curse'  which  we  were  utterly  unable  to 
remove,  '  Christ  has  redeemed  us,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us 3'  and  that  '  eternal  life'  which  we  were  utterly  unable 
to  procure,  '  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,'  by 
whose  '  obedience  many  are  made  righteous.'  Though  it 
be  a  melancholy  ti-uth,  that  there  is  no  help  in  ourselves,  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  help  for  us  in  God,  or  that 
he  will  not  grant  that  help.  The  authors  above  referred 
to,  insist  that  he  has  granted  it,  and  profess  to  detail  to  us 
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what  it  is.     The  account  is,  doubtless,  full  of  wonders: 
but  some  of  these  wonders  are  assented  to  by  a  part  of  the 
adversaries  themselves;  and  those  who  assent  to  the  fewest, 
assent  to  a  number  sufficient  to  expose  them  as  much  to  the 
censure  of  infidels,  as  others  are  exposed  to  their  censure. 
The  wonders  seem  to  be  no  more  than  the  emergency  of 
our  unhappy  circumstances  required;  and  however  mys- 
terious it  is,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  to  involve  a  contradiction, 
w^ithout  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence, 
which  we  do  not  possess.     We  could  never  have  imagined 
that  the  Deity  had  a  Son  in  his  own  likeness,  and  who, 
'  being  in  the  form  of  God,  should  think  it  no  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God:'  and  the  love  both  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  undoubtedly   '  passeth   knowledge:'   but   both  these 
ideas,  and  the  others  connected  with  them,  are  altogether 
so  very  remote  from  any  thing  we  have  ever  heurd  of  in 
the  course  of  mere  human  invention,  that  it  is  really  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  their  having  '  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,'  but  upon  the  principle  of  their  being  facts,  and 
their  having  been  supernaturally  commmiicated.     They 
appear  every  Vvay  worthy  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  eveiy 
way  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  removing  not  only 
the  external,  but  the  internal  obstacles  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  our  salvation;  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  them 
admirably  tending  to  subdue  the  enmity  in  the  human 
mind  against  God,  as  also  to  purity  and  ennoble  it,  that  it 
might  be  *  made  meet'  for  heaven.     This  great  and  im- 
portant effect  is  actually  produced  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  whom  is  spoken  of  by  the 
above-mentioned  writers  as  another  stupendous  fact  con- 
nected with  and  rising  out  of  the  former  facts.     The  ne- 
cessity for  his  internal,  powerful,  and  most  gracious  inter- 
position, will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  reflects  on 
the  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  particularly 
in  his  own,  to  real  religion,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  the  means  of  grace  to  the  end :  nor  docs  his 
competency  to  this  difficult  and  most  desirable  purpose 
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appear  questionable,  when  we  find  the  divhie  nature  as- 
cribed to  him.  These  assertions,  however  extraordinaiy, 
are  acceded  to  in  many  countries  by  the  people  at  large; 
and  those  who  refuse  assent  to  them,  or  who  do  not 
improve  them,  ought  to  be  aware,  not  only  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  disprove  the  evidence  brought  forward  by 
the  sacred  writers,  but  also  that  they  are  rejecting  the  only 
pillar  that  has  been  erected  for  the  support  of  human 
hope. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  admitting  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  marvellous  as  it  is,  to  be  true,  and  as 
much  adapted,  as  it  is  declared  to  be,  to  operate  upon 
the  fears,  the  hopes,  and  the  gratitude  of  believers,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  spiritual  improvement,  as  well  as  to 
procure  them  a  safe  and  happy  situation  in  the  future 
state,  still  its  benefits  must  be  limited  to  a  few  ages  and 
coim tries,  since  it  is  known  only  to  them.    I  do  not  appre- 
hend, that  this  consequence  necessarily  follows.  The  avert- 
ing of  future  punishment,  the  procuring  of  future  happi- 
ness, and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing the  mind,  whether  predicted  or  accomplished,  are 
blessings  obtained  for  us  without  our  concurrence,  and 
may,  for  aught  reason  has  to  urge  to  the  contrary,  be  be- 
stowed on  infants  who  cannot  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
them,  as  the  benefits  of  the  sun  are  enjoyed  even  when  he 
is  below  the  horizon.     With  respect  to  the  other  portion 
of  mankind,  in  the  maturer  stages  of  life,  the  obstacle  to 
their  deriving  advantage  from  the  interposition  of  Christ  is 
still  less  considerable,  because  they  are  not  without  some 
knowledge  of  morals  and  religion — even  of  Christianity 
itself  by  means  of  sacrifices,  a  notion  of  which,  more  or 
less  clear  and  enlarged,  has  been  conveyed  to  them  by 
tradition.     Least  of  all  were  the  ancient  patriarchs  and 
Jews  abandoned  to  perdition  '  for  lack  of  knowledge,' 
since  the  very  sources  of  these  traditions  were  in  their 
possession. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  if  the  Scriptures  be  trae,  no  one 
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need  perish,  or  go  without  celestial  felicity,  on  account  of 
any  guilt  he  may  have  contracted,  or  any  unfitness  for  pure 
and  refined  enjoyments  under  which  he  may  at  present 
labour.  The  people  who  sit  most  in  darkness,  are  not 
wholly  without  the  means  of  religious  knowledge,  or  beyond 
the  reach  of  divine  influence.  They  do  not  want  for  en- 
couragement to  improve  such  means  as  they  have,  and  to 
pray  both  for  such  aid  in  using  them  as  is  necessaiy  for 
success,  and  also  for  pardon  on  account  of  former  neglect. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  proper  by  missionary  efforts 
to  increase  their  means  of  religious  information  and  im- 
provement :  for  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  soil  of 
the  human  mind  may  with  the  divine  blessing  on  such  ad- 
vantages as  nature  and  providence  afford  produce  valuable 
flowers  and  fruits;  yet  it  is  likely  to  do  so  in  much  greater 
abundance,  of  superior  quality,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent, 
where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Bible  and  by  the  Christian 
ministry.  The  Scriptures  themselves  affirm  as  much, 
when  they  declare,  *  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
by  the  word  of  God.' 

But  the  inhabitants  of  an  enlightened  country  are  happily- 
exempt  from  the  disadvantages  before  mentioned.  The 
heavenly  manna  falls  round  about  their  tents.  The  rock 
whence  living  waters  spring  follows  them  wherever  they 
go.  The  good,  the  glorious  news  of  salvation  and  happiness 
in  the  future  state,  emphatically  and  justly  called  the  Gospel^ 
is  continually  and  loudly  proclaimed  throughout  the  towns, 
the  villages,  and  the  streets.  On  all  sides  resoimds  the 
joyful  cry  of '  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come,  and  eat;  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without 
price!' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  abundant,  varied,  and 
continued  display  of  encouragement,  a  considerable  degree 
of  fear  is  experienced  by  individuals  in  particular  cases. 
It  will  be  pi'oper  to  mention  the  principal  causes  of  them, 
and  to  show  their  futility.     One  ground  of  fear  is,  the  fact 
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contained  in  Scripture  of  some  being  chosen  and  predesti- 
nated to  salvation,  while  others  are  represented  as  being  no 
less  peremptorily  *  ordained  of  old  to  condemnation.'  Hence 
the  apprehension  of  some  individuals  is,  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  number  of  the  '  reprobate,'  in  which  case 
no  exertion  or  self-denial  on  their  part  covdd  avail  them  in 
the  least.  It  is,  however,  as  possible  that  they  may  not  be 
of  that  awful  number;  and  why  should  they,  by  neglecting 
to  '  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them,'  furnish  a 
proof  which  would  not  otherwise  exist,  of  that  hope  not 
being  intended  for  them  ?  Where  persons  are  really  appre- 
hensive of  some  great  evil  ready  to  burst  upon  them,  it  is 
usual  for  them  promptly  to  improve  to  the  utmost  any 
measure  of  safety  that  may  present  itself,  and  not  to  waste 
their  time  in  considering  how  many  chances  there  are 
against  their  escape. 

Another  ground  of  discouragement  relative  to  the  pur- 
suit of  eternal  salvation  and  happiness  is,  that  the  existence 
of  real  piety  originates  in  the  power  and  good  pleasure  of 
the  Deity :  from  which  fact  it  is  inferred,  that  all  human 
efforts  necessarily  become  uncertain  in  their  effect.  This 
cause  of  fear  is  not  unlike  the  former,  which  originates  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  divine  purposes.  Of  course  the 
answer  already  made  will  apply  here.  There  is  as  much 
reason  at  least  to  hope  that  God  will  '  work  in  them  to  will 
and  to  do,'  as  to  fear  he  will  not.  Let  them  tiy.  The 
worst  that  can  happen  is,  that  they  may  lose  their  labour; 
and  to  counterbalance  that  evil,  they  will  have  to  recollect, 
that  their  ultimate  ruin  was  not  rendered  certain  by  fatal 
neglect.  The  objection  to  exertion  would  certainly  have 
no  weight  with  them,  were  the  suffering  or  the  loss  to  be 
avoided  of  a  temporal  nature:  why  should  it  have  force  in 
a  case  where  an  infinitely  higher  interest  is  at  stake  ?  Let 
them  recollect,  that  the  same  Being  on  whose  operation 
the  beginning,  progress,  and  completion,  of  piety  depend, 
has  given  them  directions  to  follow,  and  injmictions  to  obey; 
that  he  has  even  *  promised  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
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that  ask  him.'  Let  them  not  omit  doing  what  they  have 
power  to  do  without  the  possession  of  pious  principle,  merely' 
because  they  do  not  know  the  limits  of  that  power.  Let 
them  not,  by  their  neglect,  convert  the  want  of  divine  in- 
fluence from  a  misfortune  into  a  crime.  Let  them  rather 
consider  the  knowledge  with  Avhich  they  are  favoured  of 
these  counsels  and  exhortations,  as  the  sign  of  a  merciful 
disposition  in  the  Deity. 

We  proceed  to  a  third  discouraging  circumstance — the 
apparently  inconsiderable  number  of  the  truly  pious — 
especially  when  compared  with  those  of  the  opposite  cha- 
racter. The  new  nature  to  which  future  felicity  attaches, 
like  learning,  wealth,  honour,  fame,  and  power,  is  not 
diffused  through  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  but  confined 
to  the  possession  of  a  few.  '  Is  it  likely,'  says  the  timid 
man,  '  that  I  should  acquire  a  blessing  which  seems  be- 
stowed only  on  a  small  portion  of  the  human  race  ?  With 
the  same  propriety,  a  common  person  might  as  well  spend 
his  days  in  aiming  at  distinctions  which  are  conferred  by 
nature  and  providence  on  a  few  favoured  individuals.' 

There  seems  some  force  in  this  reasoning,  and  therefore 
it  requires  a  more  particular  answer  than  the  objections  in 
the  two  former  cases.  No  doubt  the  great  and  good  things 
of  life  are  not  intended  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  were 
the  common  people  at  large  to  aspire  to  such  acquisitions, 
the  attempt  would  not  only  be  grossly  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous in  itself,  but  fi'aught  with  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences to  themselves  and  to  society.  The  fact  is,  that 
neither  their  talents,  nor  their  opportunities,  are  such  as  to 
afford  them  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success;  and  for  a 
very  good  reason — namely,  that  providential  blessings  in  a 
high  degree,  do  not  sufficiently  abound  to  admit  of  parti- 
cipation by  multitudes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  celestial  blessings. — 
Strange  to  tell !  there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  let  the  [jar- 
takers  be  ever  so  numerous.  No  individual  of  the  human 
race  will  ever  be  excluded  from  heaven  because  there  is  no 
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room  for  him,  or  denied  its  honours  because  they  are  all 
pre-occupied.     '  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing?'  So  far  from 
it,  tliat  were  we  to  stretch  our  imaginations  ever  so  wide, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  number  of  these  happy  allot- 
ments, it  would  still  be  possible  to  add  one  to  the  amount. 
The  great  and  generous  Bestower  of  these  blessings  has 
been  assigning  them  to  multitudes  through  a  long  course  of 
ages;  yet  his  store  is  not  exhausted,  nor  can  be  exhausted, 
while  a  single  application  remains  to  be  made  to  him.    He 
gives  the  earth  to  a  few,  but  he  gives  heaven  to  many.    He 
may  deny  us  the  inferior  good:  but — a  most  astonishing 
and  transporting  fact!  lie  will  not  deny  us  that  which  is 
infinitely  superior.     He   may   withhold  possessions   that 
might  turn  out  only  blessings  in  appearance,  but  he  will 
not  withhold  '  the  true  riches,'  nor  the  ^  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away.'     Let  us  each  go  to  him,  and  say, 
without  fear  of  denial,  '  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
Father!'  In  the  races   instituted   by  men,   but  one  can 
receive  the  prize,  though  the  other  candidates  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.    Not  so  in  the  Christian  race.  Success 
is  here  not  confined  to  doing  much,  but  to  doing  well :  and 
even  here,  the  Great  Appointer  of  the  race  has  engaged  to 
help  our  infirmities,  and  to  forgive  our  wanderings.    Thus 
eveiy  candidate  may  receive  a  prize,  be  the  competitors 
ever  so  numerous. 

There  are  many  cases  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  in 
which  high  attainments  of  a  worldly  nature  have  been 
made  by  persons  whose  original  circumstances  afforded  no 
presage  of  eminence.  To  these,  talent  has  supplied  the 
place  of  birth;  prudence  and  industry,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  compensated  for  the  want  of  wealthy  rela- 
tions and  great  connexions.  Wliere  such  pursuits  would 
be  vain,  sufficient  notice  is  generally  given  by  the  manifest 
withholdment  of  the  means.  With  respect  to  celestial 
distinctions,  riches  and  honours  afford  no  facilities,  obscu- 
rity and  indigence  occasion  no  impediments.  Intellectual 
and  moral  endowments,  without  faith  and  repentance,  will 
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not  be  suffered  to  enter  the  king-dom  of  heaven;  and  with 
them,  the  veriest  babe  in  knowledge,  and  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, shall  not  be  forbidden  to  enter.  So  far  from  it,  that 
the  ^  Sun  of  righteousness,'  though  he  draws  up  some 
vapours  from  the  hills  and  mountains,  yet  he  causes  by  far 
the  greater  number  to  exhale  from  the  valleys  beneath. 
Not  even  the  want,  or  the  enjoyment  of  high  religious 
privileges,  can  be  considered  as  a  certain  token  of  future 
destiny,  since  many  come  fi'om  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  sit  doMTi  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
while  some  who  in  religious  advantages  appeared  to  be  of 
*  the  children  of  that  kingdom,  shall  be  cast  out.' 

Few  as  the  '  heirs  of  salvation'  may  seem,  compared 
with  those  who  continue  '  the  children  of  wrath'  to  the  end 
of  life,  the  individual  that  ranks  with  the  lowest  classes  of 
mankind,  has  no  reason  to  be  discouraged  by  that  cir- 
cumstance. He  will  find  people  of  all  sorts  in  the  Church 
of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  world.  If  he  observes  some  there, 
far  above  him  in  birth,  in  endowments,  or  in  station,  he 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  find  many  similar  to  himself  in 
personal  or  external  disadvantages.  He  need  not  look 
veiy  high  for  the  persons  whom  the  King  of  heaven  '  de- 
lighteth  to  honour:'  he  will  discover  them  among  people  of 
his  own  condition,  as  well  as  among  his  superiors;  he  will 
often  meet  with  them  among  his  oa^ti  neighbours,  his  ac- 
quaintance, his  companions,  perhaps  among  his  relatives, 
as  well  as  among  strangers  and  aliens.  The  number  of 
them,  too,  is  sufficiently  great  to  exempt  him  fully  from 
the  charge  of  absurdity  and  presumption,  in  aspiring  to 
similar  glory. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  those  who 
miss  the  way  to  life,  and  who  go  in  at  the  gate  of  destruc- 
tion, it  cannot  be  too  clearly  or  extensively  understood, 
that  no  one  will  perish  at  last,  who  will  not  be  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  neglected  to  do  that  which,  notwith- 
standing his  natural  and  moral  imbecility,  he  could  have 
done.     He  may  have  no  reason  to  blame  himself  for  not 
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being  rich,  or  great,  or  learned.  His  dying  for  want  of 
necessaries,  though  the  case  seldom  happens,  may  possibly 
be  imputable  to  him  as  a  misfortune,  and  not  a  crime. 
But  he  cannot  lose  eternal  life,  or  undergo  '  the  second 
death,'  without  having  been  guilty  of  the  most  culpable 
neglect.  The  means  of  subsistence  are  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, requisite  to  our  ultimate  safety  and  happiness;  still 
less  can  the  great  and  good  things  of  life  be  considered  in 
that  light :  and  therefore  the  Deity  may  for  wise  and  good 
purposes  be  conceived  of  as  withholding  the  power  of 
acquiring  even  the  former.  But  '  the  one  thing  that  is 
needful,'  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  person  will  lose 
at  last,  who  had  not  his  *  accepted  time,'  and  his  '  day  of 
salvation.' 

One  or  two  more  discouragements  in  the  way  of  inquirers 
after  salvation  and  heaven  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Their 
guilt  and  unworthiness  sometimes  appear  to  themselves, 
whether  truly  so  or  otherwise,  peculiarly  great :  hence  they 
are  apt  to  fear,  that  though  others  may  be  admitted  to  the 
divine  mercy  and  favour,  they  themselves  will  be  rejected. 
There  is  nothing,  I  conceive,  that  can  prove  an  apprehension 
of  this  kind  well  founded,  except  habitual  despondency. 
Why  then  should  the  mournftil  presage  be  allowed  to 
occasion  its  own  fulfilment?  Why  should  a  man  convert 
his  guilt  into  the  '  sin  which  is  unto  death,'  by  persisting, 
without  evidence,  in  persuading  himself  that  he  has  com- 
mitted it?  The  traitor  who  betrayed  our  Saviour  had  rea- 
son for  despair,  on  account  of  the  words  addressed  to  him 
by  his  Divine  Master  before  the  fatal  act.  But  no  other 
on  this  side  the  grave  is  warranted  on  any  account  to 
suspect  evil  concerning  himself  in  the  future  state,  unless 
he  can  prove  that  he  is  divinely  inspired.  The  strong 
teiTus  in  which  the  act  of  grace  describes  the  atrocity,  the 
heinousness,  the  variety,  and  the  number  of  the  sins  to  be 
forgiven;  the  universality  of  the  invitations  to  come  and 
accept  it;  and  the  peculiarly  bad  cases  of  some  who  have 
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been  forgiven,  all  unite  in  testifying,  that  no  one  has  the 
least  authority  for  considering  his  situation  to  be  hopeless. 

As  little  ground  is  there  for  apprehension  on  account  of 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conversion,  or  of 
improvement  in  real  piety,  and  of  final  success.  There 
are,  indeed,  those  who  in  various  ways  approach  a  certain 
point  without  ever  reaching  it,  and  there  are  those  who, 
after  making  more  or  less  progress  in  the  way  which  they 
consider  as  the  right  way,  stop  short,  and  never  gain  their 
object.  The  failure  in  both  these  cases  is  lamentable,  but 
ought  not  to  create  surprise,  or  to  produce  discouragement. 
It  only  proves  the  necessity  that  there  is  for  sobriet}-  of 
mind,  and  watchfulness  unto  prayer;  for  humility  and  cau- 
tion, diligence  and  self-denial,  patience  and  perseverance. 
Still  it  may  be  veiy  true,  that  *  eveiy  one  that  asketh, 
receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth;  and  to  liim  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened:'  it  may  be  very  true,  that 
amidst  much  evil  in  the  character,  the  '  heart  may  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God;'  and  notwithstanding  trans- 
gressors fall  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  which  are  right, 
'  the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.' 
Let  not,  then,  any  one  mistake  the  want  of  enjoyment 
in  the  exercise  of  piety,  for  the  want  of  piety  itself;  the 
existence  of  difficulties  in  the  divine  life,  for  a  proof  of 
their  being  insuraiountable ;  or  occasional  slips,  as  a  sure 
token  of  final  apostasy.  Worldly  objects  may  be  pursued 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  yet  never  attained;  eternal 
objects  must  be  attained,  if  properly  sought;  and  this  may 
be  done,  where  piety  does  not  exist  at  the  beginning.  The 
Holy  Spirit  guarantees  success.  The  contract  of  grace 
provides  for  every  exigency,  which  declares,  '  I  will  write 
my  law  in  their  minds,  and  cause  them  to  walk  in  my 
statutes:  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness;  and 
their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more." 

The  case,  then,  even  of  those  among  mankind  who  perish, 
seems  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  '  angels,  who  not 
keeping  their  first  estate,  are  reser^'ed  in  chains  under 
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darkness  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,'  The  latter 
are  ruined  for  having  been  sinners,  the  former  for  not  using 
the  means  of  becoming  saints;  the  latter  have  only  to  lament 
that  they  ever  exposed  themselves  to  the  wrath  to  come, 
the  former  have  to  lament  also  that  they  did  not  flee  from 
it.  The  latter  have  only  to  blame  themselves  for  needing 
salvation,  the  former  have  to  blame  themselves  likewise 
for  neglecting  salvation.  We  cannot  but  here  see  the 
happiest  distinction  made  by  ^  the  God  of  all  grace,'  be- 
tween guilty  men  and  apostate  spirits:  the  latter  are  all 
condemned  to  perish,  whatever  they  may  do,  or  forbear  to 
do,  having  no  Saviour,  no  means  of  salvation,  no  Holy 
Spirit  to  influence  or  assist  them :  the  former,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  any  of  them  be  condemned  for  having  been 
in  darkness,  but  for  not  coming  to  the  light. 

How  powerful,  therefore,  are  the  motives  for  using  such 
-  means  of  grace'  as  present  themselves,  of  whatever  kind 
or  degree !  In  an  affair  the  most  important  imaginable,  on 
the  one  hand  stands  the  certainty  of  success,  on  the  other 
the  high  probability  of  disappointment,  and  the  anguish  of 
it  increased  by  self-accusation.  I  say  the  high  probability, 
because  I  allow  the  possibility  of  divine  interference  for 
the  purpose  of  salvation,  and  even  that  it  has  taken  place 
often — indeed  in  eveiy  instance  of  real  conversion.  But 
whatever  cause  that  consideration  may  give  the  happy 
subject  of  it  for  humility  and  praise,  it  affords  not  the  least 
encouragement  for  any  one  yet  unconverted  to  expect  such 
an  interference.  For  one  careless  sinner  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  arrests  in  his  guilty  and  dangerous  career,  there  are 
many  suffered  to  pursue  it  to  their  utter  destruction. 
When  the  chance  is  so  much  against  him,  how  can  he  pos- 
sibly run  the  risk,  Avithout  resigning  every  pretension  to 
reason  and  wisdom  ? 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  follow,  that  he  who,  having 
used  the  means,  has  received  perceptible  benefit  of  a  spi- 
ritual nature  from  them,  can  give  himself  credit  either  in 
the  first  or  in  any  succeeding  instance.     The  case  indeouj 
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as  it  appears  to  me,  is  not  an  impossible  one,  of  using  the 
means  prior  to  the  commencement  of  inward  piety,  and 
upon  that  possibility  stands,  as  I  conceive,  the  ground  upon 
which  final  condemnation  will  be  chiefly  founded.  Were 
the  means  actually  used  in  the  way  that  they  are  employed 
where  some  worldly  good  is  the  object,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  divine  influence  would  follow,  if  it  had  not  pre- 
ceded. Still  the  convert  will  run  less  hazard  of  mistake  iu 
ascribing  his  veiy  use  of  the  means,  as  well  as  their  effect, 
to  a  divine  influence :  for  though  the  obligation  to  such 
an  influence  appears  more  striking,  when  it  is  exercised 
where  piety  was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  much  less 
aimed  at,  perhaps  the  contrary;  yet  the  distinguished 
subject  of  this  salutary  influence,  even  where  the  means 
have  been  most  used,  if  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  ori- 
ginally neglected  them  altogether,  (the  instances  of  which 
are  perhaps  extremely  rare,)  is  conscious  of  too  much  fluc- 
tuation and  remissness,  to  question  the  reasonableness  of 
making  the  acknowledgment  above  mentioned.  At  any 
Tate  the  acknowledgment  will  be  due  to  Divine  Providence, 
for  occasioning  the  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  his  first 
attempts.  But  why  do  I  represent  him  as  not  questioning 
the  reasonableness  of  such  an  acknowledgment,  through 
jealousy  of  his  own  honour?  The  language  is  far  too  cold 
and  feeble,  if  it  be  not  chargeable  even  with  impious  pride. 
Can  an  habitual  transgressor  of  the  divine  law,  who  by  his 
own  confession  owes  his  hope  not  only  of  future  safety  and 
prosperity,  but  even  of  a  disposition  to  reform  his  habits 
and  practice,  to  the  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Sovereign,  have 
any  honour  to  be  jealous  of  in  the  divine  presence  ?  No  real 
penitent  will  entertain  such  an  imagination.  He  will,  on 
the  contrary,  acknowledge  his  unspeakable  obligations  to 
the  power  and  grace  of  God,  with  the  highest  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  joy.  The  foundation  of  a  building  has  beeii 
laid  in  him,  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  spotless  purit}^  and 
unminglcd  happiness  for  ever.  Although  neither  his  fellow 
mortals  nor  himself  heard  the  shouts  of  joy  and  praise  that 
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issued  from  attendant  angels  upon  the  happy  occasion 
when  the  first  stone  was  laid,  he  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
Divine  Being  is  the  true  Author  of  this  great  and  good 
work. 

After  all,  the  sinner  who  never  experiences  the  same 
power  and  grace  will  perhaps  consider  himself  as  treated 
harshly,  in  not  being  saved,  as  ^vell  as  another,  in  defiance 
of  his  inexcusable  neglect  and  self-indulgence.  I  cannot 
show  the  reason  of  the  distinction.  From  the  character  of 
the  Deity,  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  there  was  a  rea- 
son for  it.  It  cannot  at  least  appear  incompatible  with 
justice,  that  he  should  withhold  the  divine  influence  from 
some,  when,  for  aught  any  man  can  claim,  or  reason  dis- 
cover, he  might  have  withheld  both  the  external  and  inter- 
nal means  of  salvation  from  the  whole  human  race,  as  well 
as  from  apostate  angels.  As  his  mercy  has  been  so  abun- 
dantly displayed  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  in  fimiishing  the 
requisite  means  of  religious  information,  and  in  promising 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  do  what  the  present  circum- 
stances of  human  depravity  and  of  temptation  will  admit  of 
their  doing  without  supernatural  aid,  (and  these  instances 
of  practicability  are  many,  with  respect  to  every  one,  though 
their  extent  cannot  be  ascertained,)  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  he  would  have  saved  the  whole  of  mankind,  had  not 
wisdom,  holiness,  justice,  and  the  good  of  his  empire  at 
large,  presented  insurmountable  objections.  The  most 
interesting  point  to  know  is,  that  no  one,  bad  as  his  case 
may  be,  need  perish,  if  he  merely  does,  or  forbears  to  do, 
what  he  is  still  able  to  perform  under  the  present  unhappy 
condition  of  human  nature.  The  Divine  Being,  therefore, 
may  well  be  styled,  the  *  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of 
those  who  believe.'  They  have  all  reason,  in  this  life,  to 
exalt  his  name  together,  more  particularly  the  '  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,'  whom  he  has  '  chosen  from  the  beginning  to 
salvation,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of 
the  ti*uth;'  and  of  whom  there  is  a  '  multitude  that  no  man 
can  number.'   While  none  are  left  in  despair,  an  immense 
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number  that  would  have  perished  with  the  rest,  through 
the  neglect  repeatedly  adverted  to,  are  secured  by  election, 
predestination,  divine  providence,  and  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

After  these  observations,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
urge  the  use  of  the  means  either  on  those  who  profess  or 
those  who  do  not  profess  religion,  whatever  discourage- 
ments may  attend  them.  '  I  speak  as  tuito  wise  men :  judge 
ye  what  I  say.' 


ESSAY  V. 


ON  ABANDONING  THE  CONCERNS  OF  ETERNITY  TO  CHANCE. 

The  false  grounds  on  which  the  expectation  of  eternal 
safety  and  happiness  is  founded  are  so  many,  that  it  may 
be  tliought  there  is  no  one  belonging  to  the  irreligious  who 
does  not  avail  himself  of  one  or  other  of  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  hopes.  There  are,  however,  circumstances 
that  justly  excite  a  doubt,  whether  multitudes  do  not 
abandon  altogether  the  concerns  of  eternity  to  chance. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  apprehension  is,  their  general 
inattention  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  and  even  of  their 
own  minds,  on  this  most  important  subject.  It  is  true, 
that  tliis  aversion  to  thought  is  an  evil  with  which,  in 
other  cases,  most  people  are  chargeable — particularly, 
either  those  who,  being  naturally  volatile,  are  impatient  of 
consideration,  or  those  who  have  not  by  study  or  use  ac- 
quired, to  a  certain  degree,  the  habit  of  controlling-  their 
imagination.  The  evil  is  observable  in  them,  not  merely 
when  they  are  required  to  listen  or  to  think  of  religious  to- 
pics, but,  as  before  hinted,  when  the  subject  is  purely  of  a 
civil  nature,  and  relates  to  this  life.  Admitting,  however, 
this  fact  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that 
the  human  mind  feels  more  than  ordinaiy  reluctance  to  re- 
ceive or  retain  the  consequences  of  death  and  tlie  scenes 
which  the  day  of  judgment  will  exhibit,  as  subjects  for  its 
own  meditation,  or  for  conversation.  The  volume  called 
sacred,  which  treats  particularly  of  these  topics,  is  perused 
and  studied  far  less  than  any  other,  by  many  who  allow  its 
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authenticity;  and  there  is  no  kind  of  public  discourse  that 
in  general  excites  so  little  attention,  or  so  seldom  becomes 
the  theme  of  reflection. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  unwilling  to  think  or  hear  of  any 
loss  or  suffering  that  is  supposed  to  threaten  it,  what  can 
be  inferred,  but  that  there  is  a  fixed  determination  in  such 
persons  to  leave  the  event  to  chance  ?  They  cannot  indeed 
be  imagined  to  consider  good  and  evil  as  the  same,  or  not 
to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter;  but  they  are  willing  to 
take  their  chance  concerning  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  the  danger,  concerning  their  enduring  or  not  enduring 
the  evil,  concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  ever 
being  delivered  fi'om  it,  and  concerning  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  their  fortitude  and  patience,  to  the  trial  with 
Avhich  they*  may  be  exercised.  The  habitual  refusal  of 
attention,  permitting  it  to  wander,  or  calling  it  off,  when- 
ever the  concerns  of  the  future  state  are  the  point  to  be 
discussed,  evidently  imply  the  disposition  and  resolution 
just  described. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons,  that  seem  similarly 
inclined  toward  the  kind  of  treatment  proper  to  be  given 
to  the  leading  questions  at  issue  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
namely,  those  who  start  doubts,  without  conducting  their 
inquiries  to  any  conclusion.  Whenever  any  assertion  is 
brought  forward  relative  to  the  existence  of  future  punish- 
ment— the  character  of  those  who  will  be  saved — the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  declarations  made  by 
them  in  any  given  case — the  assertion  is  instantly  met  by 
an  observation  from  these  people  that  the  point  is  contro- 
verted, and  that  there  are  those  who  witlihold  their  assent, 
if  they  do  not  deny  it  altogether.  This  practice  is  parti- 
cularly adopted,  when  the  position  is  applied  to  some 
practical  purpose  either  of  censure  or  of  admonition.  The 
sceptic,  satisfied  with  proposing  his  doubts,  takes  no  mea- 
sures for  their  confirmation  or  removal;  but  having  restored 
the  balance  to  what  seems  to  him  an  equilibriun),  retires 
without  ever  informing  himself  which  scale  really  pre- 
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pomierates.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  continues,  till  some 
friend  of  religion  brings  forward  the  same  or  fresh  evidence 
in  its  favour,  when,  to  elude  the  force  of  it,  he  practises 
the  same  manoeuvre.  Thus,  during  the  whole  of  life,  he 
'  halts  between  tw^o  opinions;'  and  therefore  may  not  im- 
properly be  represented  as  willing  to  take  his  chance  for 
annihilation  or  for  future  existence,  for  eternal  happiness 
or  eternal  miseiy. 

The  number  of  individuals  included  in  these  two  classes 
of  people  who  seem  disposed  to  *  wait  the  great  Teacher 
Death'  for  the  decision  of  questions  the  most  momentous 
imaginable,  without  having,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain,  any 
fixed  idea  in  what  way  they  will  be  decided,  is  far  from 
being  inconsiderable.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  reasonableness  of  this  practical  indifference  or  neu- 
trality, not  merely  on  the  ground  of  Scripture,  but  of 
common  pinidence,  and  whether  those  who  adopt  it,  would 
consider  it  in  any  other  case  justifiable. 

Human  life  has  been  compared,  not  unfitly,  to  a  voyage, 
which  we  are  all  pursuing.  How  we  came  to  be  embarked, 
is  a  question  which  it  is  of  no  importance  at  present  to 
determine.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  are  actually  on  the  sea, 
and  carried  forward  by  an  irresistible  power,  which  does 
not  allow  us  either  to  stop  or  to  turn  back.  Were  we  as 
insensible  as  timber,  or  as  incapable  of  reflecting  and  look- 
ing forward  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  we  might  pro- 
ceed, like  them,  without  consideration.  But  as  we  resemble 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to  think 
beforehand  concerning  the  probable  issue.  Though  various 
and  even  contrary  opinions  are  formed  on  the  subject,  yet  it 
does  not  become  us  to  go  on  without  examining  them,  and 
determining  on  that  side  where  the  greater  probabihty 
appears  to  be — more  especially  as  it  is  generally  imder- 
stood,  that,  in  similar  cases,  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  kind  of  termination  and  the  direction  taken,  which,  if 
wrong,  may  be  altered,  though  the  general  motion  forward 
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is  not  susceptible  of  cliang-e.  To  pass  on  then,  blindly, 
without  thinking  oiu'selves,  or  hearing  the  opinion  of  others 
— without  regarding  any  thing  but  how  we  may  shun  the 
rocks  or  quicksands  that  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  or  to 
gain  access  to  any  island  that  at  a  distance  promises  plea- 
sure or  profit — seems  almost  an  abandonment  of  sensibility 
and  rationality. 

Suppose  a  man,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, sailing  on  the  ocean  for  some  distant  and  unknown 
region.  Will  he  quietly  take  his  chance  whether  he  shall  be 
landed  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  country,  among  a  civilized 
and  humane  people?  Whether  he  shall  arrive  in  a  dreary 
desert,  or  among  cannibals  ?  Will  it  satisfy  him  that  there 
may  be  in  reality  no  such  country  or  people  as  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  strong  rumours  to  that  purpose,  or  that 
the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  is,  may  possibly  take  him  to 
the  former,  when  there  is  at  least  as  much  likelihood  of 
the  one  happening  as  the  other?  Will  he,  av.are  of  the 
suspicions  and  contrai*y  opinions  existing  on  the  subject, 
pursue  his  voyage  with  unconcern,  and  without  any  lasting 
emotion  recollect  that  it  will  soon  terminate,  he  knows 
not  how  soon?  Will  the  same  indifference  continue,  if  he 
has  understood  that  on  landing  at  the  wrong  place  he  will 
be  unable  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  re-embark  ?  Will  he 
be  deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of  other  vessels,  urging 
him  to  change  his  course,  as  they  themselves  had  done 
from  a  strong  conviction  of  their  danger,  or  will  he  content 
himself  m* ith  asserting  doubts  of  the  facts  which  he  hears 
stated,  but  never  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  ?  No  such 
case  as  that  which  has  been  described  was  perhaps  ever 
realized.  We  have  heard  of  ships  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther towards  a  rocky  coast,  and  of  shipwrecked  seamen  at- 
tempting to  land  in  a  country  reported  to  be  inhabited  by 
merciless  savages :  but  in  both  these  cases,  their  conduct 
was  the  effect  of  necessity,  and  Providence  interposed  in 
their  favourj  the  one  finding  themselves  in  a  secure  port, 
instead  of  being  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  other,  far  from 
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being  devoured  by  their  fellow  men,  receiving  from  them 
eveiy  mark  of  hospitality  and  benevolence.  Whether 
the  Divine  Being,  however,  would  equally  interpose  in  fa- 
vour of  persons  who  should  voluntarily  rmi  similar  hazards, 
will  not  unreasonably  admit  of  a  doubt. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  there  are  persons  in 
common  life,  Avho,  as  the  phrase  is,  put  their  fortunes  to 
the  hazard,  with  the  happiest  success.  The  adventurer  in 
the  lottery  may  gain  a  considerable  prize,  and  the  spe- 
culator in  trade  may  make  immense  gains.  The  rich 
man,  who  neglects  the  care  of  his  estate,  may  preserve, 
and  even  improve  it,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  able 
and  faithful  servants j  and  a  poor  man,  notwithstanding  his 
thoughtlessness,  idleness,  and  extravagance,  may  not  suf- 
fer, if  he  has  relations  or  friends  who  will  think  and  act 
for  him.  But  the  question  is,  whether  these  events  are 
ordinarily  to  be  expected,  or  whether  they  happen  suf- 
ficiently often  to  justify  the  want  of  consideration,  pni- 
dence,  caution,  industiy,  and  economy?  No  one  questions 
that  the  probable  consequences  will  be  poverty  and  misery, 
a  poor-house  or  a  prison. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  the  same  sloth  and  cri- 
minal indulgence  respecting  eternal  salvation  and  celestial 
felicity,  will  be  followed  in  the  future  state  by  consequences 
equally  fatal.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  those  whose 
end  is  directly  the  reverse,  in  whom  *  God  worketh  to  will 
and  to  do,'  *  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.'  This  abundantly  appears,  from  their  anxiety 
to  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  devotional  exercises,  from 
the  spiritual  conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  from 
their  many  misgivitigs  concerning  the  genuineness  of  their 
faith  and  repentance.  Similar  caution  and  diligence,  the 
same  watchfulness,  self-denial,  and  perseverance,  would 
certainly  have  been  displayed  by  those  who  were  removed 
6Ut  of  the  world  soon  after  conversion,  had  a  longer 
life  been  afforded  them.  The  final  safety  and  blessedness 
6f  the  pious,  therefore,  do  not  come  to  them  by  chance. 
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nor  are  they  viewed  by  them  in  that  Hght;  but  they  mani- 
fest the  same  contemplation  of  an  important  end,  the  same 
adaptation  of  the  means  proper  for  gaining  it,  the  same 
precaution  against  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  same 
improvement  of  opportunities,  that  are  observable  in  the 
pnident,  the  patient,  and  the  industrious,  respecting  the 
concerns  of  this  Hfe.  If  they  expected  to  be  safe  and 
happy  by  chance,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
they  solicit  and  receive,  would  no  more  produce  in  them 
inactivity  and  criminal  self-indulgence,  than  a  proper  ap- 
plication to  and  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  would 
dispose  a  man  to  leave  to  accident  the  security  of  his  worldly 
possessions  and  interests. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  How  came  that  influence  to  be 
exerted,  which  first  gave  rise  to  such  a  disposition  and 
conduct?  Was  not  that  a  casual  event  to  the  subject  of 
divine  grace?  Known  and  determined  as  the  momentous 
and  happy  change  was  to  the  Deity  beforehand,  it  surely 
came  upon  the  man  himself  by  surprise,  and  indeed  so 
little  foreseen,  that  in  almost  all  instances  where  it  takes 
place,  the  fact  is  unknouii  at  the  time,  and  often  questioned 
afterwards.  Would  it  not  be  likewise  a  flat  contradiction 
to  the  scriptural  declaration,  '  It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy,' 
to  imagine  the  event  happened  in  consequence  of  man's 
proposing  the  end,  and  adopting  the  means  suited  to  its 
attainment?  On  the  other  hand,  allowing  that  eternal 
salvation  and  felicity  depend  on  a  contingency  over  which 
man  possesses  no  control,  how  can  he  be  justly  blamed  for 
not  concerning  himself  about  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
abandoning  the  concerns  of  eternity  to  chance  ?— The  rea- 
soning here  seems  at  first  view  unanswerable.  It  has  often 
been  adopted,  and  the  object,  it  would  appear,  has  been  to 
expose  the  presumed  absurdity  of  certain  religious  tenets. 
Were  it  even  admitted,  however,  that  piety  is  not  the  fruit 
of  a  divine  influence,  in  consequence  of  the  Deity's  prede- 
termination respecting  certain  individuals;  but  the  effect  of 
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liiiman  counsel  and  efFort — what  would  follow  ?  Not  surely 
that  the  concern  should  be  abandoned  to  chance,  but  that 
the  powers  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  exercised  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  vigour.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  doctrines  of  election,  predestination,  and  divine  in- 
fluences, as  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  no  more  justify  un- 
concern and  sloth  with  regard  to  the  final  destiny  of  men, 
than  the  doctrine  of  providence  authorizes  them  respecting 
the  fate  of  human  beings  in  this  world.  He  that  'deter- 
mines the  times  as  afore  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitations,^  has  fixed  which  shall  be  prosperous;  otherwise 
he  would  risk  the  fnistration  of  his  purposes.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  they  cannot  contrive,  execute,  or  succeed,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  do  they  desist 
from  attempting  to  improve  their  circimistances,  under  the 
idea  that  this  will  happen,  if  it  is  to  happen,  without  their 
exertions?  Or  do  they  remain  inactive  when  adversity 
threatens  them,  because  if  it  is  to  befall  them,  they  cannot 
prevent  it?  If  they  do  not,  why  should  they  use  the  same 
considerations  as  pretences  for  living  in  the  utter  neglect 
of  their  eternal  concerns  ? 

There  seems  to  be  something  extremely  unnatural  and 
awful,  in  the  apathy,  and  even  the  levity,  with  which  the 
uncertainty  of  the  divine  intentions  has  been  treated  by 
some  persons,  respecting  preparing  or  not  preparing  the 
children  of  men  for  glory.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  man  upon  whom  the  Deity  will  at  last  *  rain  fire 
and  brimstone  and  a  horrible  tempest,'  will  see  as  little 
cause  to  blame  hirhself  on  account  of  the  tremendous  ca- 
lamity, as  for  a  high  wind  by  which  his  property  and  his 
person  may  be  seriously  injured  in  this  world;  and  that  no 
means  adopted  by  him  could  have  had  the  least  effect  to 
prevent  the  evil  in  the  former  case,  any  more  than  in  the 
latter;  yet  ought  the  certainty  of  experiencing  either  such 
an  event,  or  an  event  as  joyous  as  that  would  be  horrible, 
to  be  contemplated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  gaiety, 
upon  any  principle  of  reason  ?  Is  the  uncertainty  of  acquiring 
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a  great  good,  or  the  risk  of  enduring  some  great  evil,  less 
a  reasonable  subject  of  anxiety  beforehand,  because,  be  the 
evil  what  it  may,  he  shall  have  no  ground  for  self-accusa- 
tion ?  It  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  same  state  of 
calmness  and  cheerfulness  w-ould  be  preserved,  were  the 
good  or  evil  in  question  of  a  temporal  nature.  How  infi- 
nitely more  preposterous  and  criminal,  then,  must  be  the 
maintenance  of  it  in  a  case  which  involves  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  man  for  ever!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Divine  Being  could  form  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  for  safety  and  felicity,  if  he  pleased:  yet  that  he  does 
not,  for  necessary  and  good  reasons,  unknown  to  us,  is  a 
position  almost  universally  admitted.  Can  it  be  possible, 
then,  that  a  human  being  should  consider  the  question, 
whether  he  shall  eventually  prove  '  a  vessel  of  mercy  or  a 
vessel  of  wrath,'  as  trivial  or  ludicrous,  even  supposing 
that  he  could  only  '  stand  still,'  like  the  Israelites  at  the  Red 
Sea,  and  that  in  case  of  the  worst,  he  were  unconscious 
of  bringing  the  calamity  upon  himself  by  negligence  or 
misconduct  ?  Evil  does  not  lose  its  sting  in  consequence 
of  reflecting  that  it  was  inevitable,  although  the  conscious- 
ness of  not  having  incurred  it  is  some  alleviation. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  it  is  not  true  that  no 
means  can  be  adopted  for  preventing  future  misery  and 
for  accession  to  future  happiness,  or  that  there  will  be  no 
conviction  in  the  mind  that  the  loss  or  evil  sustained  is  the 
consequence  of  negligence  or  misconduct.  It  is  evident 
that  an  miconverted  person  can  act  and  forbear  to  act  in  a 
rast  variety  of  instances,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  conversion.  How  far  he  can  thus  act  or  forbear  to  act, 
is  known  only  to  God;  but  that  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
will  not  excuse  him  for  abusing,  or  at  least  not  using,  the 
power  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It  seems  highly  probable, 
that  no  one  before  conversion,  or  even  after  conversion, 
ever  exerted  this  power  to  its  utmost  extent  3  and  therefore 
it  is  always  safest  for  the  convert  (as  is  cheerfully  done  by 
every  one  who  is  so  happy  as  to  answer  to  that  character) 
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to  acknowledge  with  humility  and  thankfulness  to  God, 
that  he  should  not  even  have  employed  the  means,  if  God 
had  not  inclined  him  to  do  so.  Tliis  may  be  no  more  than 
the  literal  fact;  and  it  is  the  more  reasonable  for  him  to 
think  so,  as  he  perfectly  well  recollects  his  reluctance  to 
the  use  of  them,  and  his  remissness  and  inconstancy  in 
using  them.  But  from  the  promises  annexed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  use  of  the  means,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  were  it  probable  a  single  case  ever  existed  of 
an  unconverted  person  '  doing  what  he  could'  for  his  eternal 
safety  and  happiness,  in  the  same  way  that  people  in  com- 
mon seek  temporal  welfare,  the  Divine  Being  would  join 
issue  and  follow  up  such  conduct  by  conversion.  Certainly 
the  contraiy  neither  has  been  nor  can  be  proved ;  and  yet 
till  it  is  proved  that  there  is  an  individual  who,  after  having 
done  all  that  was  possible  for  him  to  do  in  the  present  apos- 
tate state  of  human  nature,  came  short  of  salvation,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  neglect  the  use  of  the  means,  on  the  ground 
that  they  may  be  unsuccessful.  The  probability  is,  not  that 
God  does  not  join  issue  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  when 
what  might  have  been  done  without  those  influences  has 
been  done,  but  that  he  does  not  frequently  interpose  by 
these  blessed  influences,  where  the  means  are  totally  neg- 
lected, or  at  least  used  only  feebly,  occasionally,  and  tran- 
siently. But  this  non-interposition,  though  it  is  one  proof 
among  many  others  that  '  his  ways  are  past  finding  out,' 
will  not  prove  them  to  be  '  unequal;'  and  though  it  may  be 
a  just  svibject  of  alarm  to  the  slothful  and  remiss,  it  will 
not  furnish  them  with  an  excuse  for  pretending  that  there 
is  nothing  which  they  can  do,  or  at  least  do  to  any  good 
purpose. 

That  the  final  condemnation  of  the  wicked,  the  irreli- 
gious, and  the  nominally  religious,  will  be  ascribed  by  them- 
selves to  their  o\ati  negligence  and  misconduct,  is  a  point 
perhaps  less  clear.  Impossible,  however,  as  it  is  to  di*aw 
the  line  between  the  particular  cases  in  which  people  may 
•'  depart  from  evil  and  do  good/  without  any  thing  truly 
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pious  being  implied  either  in  tlie  acts  or  forbearances  to 
act,  and  those  which  are  really  godly,  and  therefore  the  fruit 
of  a  divine  influence,  it  is  clear  that  man,  apo'^tatc  as  he  is, 
is  capable  of  many  of  the  former.  As  far  then  as  these  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  constitute  his  '  neglect  of  the 
great  salvation'  and  his  opposition  to  it,  so  far  his  guilt  is 
undeniable,  so  far  will  any  other  kind  of  guilt  he  may  have 
contracted  be  aggravated,  and  so  far  will  he  have  caused 
its  punishment,  by  disregarding  and  thwarting  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  have  been  pardoned  and  sanctified. 
Hence  his  misery  Vvdll  be  greatly  increased;  for  though 
the  smart  of  suifering  is  not  removed  by  the  consciousness 
of  innocence  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  its  infliction,  it 
may  be  increased  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt. 

To  prove,  therefore,  the  reasonableness  of  leaving  the 
decision  on  the  side  either  of  everlasting  punishment  or  of 
life  eternal  to  chance,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  people 
may  be  saved  without  using  the  means,  or  be  ruined  though 
they  use  them.  The  extreme  exigency  of  the  case  requires 
that  it  should  be  farther  shown  to  what  causes  such  mo- 
mentous events  are  owing,  and  even  whether  they  happen 
uniformly.  Were  there  but  few  cases  in  which  the  unre- 
generated  who  disregard  the  '  means  of  grace'  are  not 
wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  those  who  are  advocating' 
the  cause  of  this  sloth,  might  happen  to  be  of  the  number: 
how  much  greater,  then,  is  the  danger  of  this,  when  the 
number  of  persons  thus  left  to  themselves  is  not  small, 
but  immensely  large?  With  respect  to  the  cases  where  the 
use  of  the  means  is  supposed  to  fail  of  the  effects,  if  but  a 
few  succeeded  in  adopting  them,  it  would  be  the  duty  and 
interest  of  every  one  to  try,  considering  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  the  concern  at  stake.  We  might  not  happen  to 
be  of  the  number  of  the  unsuccessfid ;  at  any  rate,  we  should 
only  lose  our  labour,  which  loss  would  be  in  a  degree 
counterbalanced  by  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our 
utmost.     But  the  fact  is,  that  though  many  strive  in  vain. 
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it  IS  because  they  do  not  look  to  God  for  help,  or  do  not 
persevere  in  striving;  or  on  account  of  some  other  gross 
impropriety.  As  was  mentioned  before,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  ever  sought  in  reality, 
that  did  not  'find'  sooner  or  later;  possibly  he  may  have 

*  found'  already,  though  as  yet  he  knows  it  not.  How  en- 
tirely inexcusable,  then,  must  that  person  be,  who  does  not 

*  give  all  diligence,'  under  the  notion  that  he  may  possibly 
fail,  when  such  an  event  never  happens ! 

I  need  not  be  particular  in  informing  those  who  believe 
the  Bible,  and  are  acquainted  with  its  contents,  that  there 
are  means  of  everlasting  safety  and  felicity  pointed  out  to 
mankind  by  the  Deity.  The  exhortation  to  use  them  is 
addressed  to  the  unconverted  as  well  as  to  the  converted, 
and  is  enforced  by  the  strongest  assurances  of  success  in 
case  of  diligence,  and  of  punishment  in  case  of  sloth. 

What  remains  now,  but  to  expose  the  extreme  danger, 
as  well  as  absurdity,  of  abandoning  the  concerns  of  eternity 
to  chance?  It  is  not  a  small  or  partial  loss  that  is  hazarded, 
but  the  loss  of  a  good  that  is  exempt  from  the  deficiencies 
and  the  alloy  attendant  on  every  other  good — a  good  that 
is  adapted  to  fill  eveiy  capacity  of  enjoyment,  ^vhether 
mental  or  bodily,  whatever  may  be  the  number  or  the 
variety  of  capacities !  What  on  earth  can  parallel  a  loss 
like  this?  Nothing  can  equal  the  sensation  it  ought  to 
produce,  except  the  astonishment  and  almost  incredulity 
that  the  mind  feels  at  the  idea  of  such  a  good  existing-,  and 
being  accessible  to  mortals — nay  in  the  actual  possession  of 
thousands  who  were  once  circumstanced  like  ourselves :  a 
good  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  that  was  ever  enjoyed, 
or  heard  of,  or  imagined,  by  any  in  the  present  w(H'ld !  a 
good,  too,  that  to  all  its  other  excellences  adds  those  of  in- 
variable power  to  satisfy,  imalienable  possession,  and  per- 
petual existence!  That  the  opportunity  of  attaining  such  a 
good,  once  lost,  can  never  return,  excites  no  surprise :  but 
that  any  one  who  has  an  opportunity  of  attaining  a  good  of 

VOL.  I.  P 
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this  nature,  should  see  with  indifference,  and  even  levity^ 
that  opportimity  rapidly  passing  away  without  improve- 
ment, and  leave  the  realizing  of  the  golden  prospect  to 
chance,  is  so  surprising,  that  it  scarcely  appears  credible  1 

The  loss,  however  incalculable,  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  evil  sustained  by  this  most  criminal  as  well  as  unfor- 
tunate adventurer.  There  is  no  inferior  enjoyment,  nor 
even  absence  of  suffering,  to  counterbalance,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  this  unparalleled  misfortune.  Such  alleviations  as 
frequently  present  themselves  in  this  world,  have  no  place 
in  tlie  other.  With  exclusion  from  heaven,  departs  every 
other  joy,  and  the  presence  of  miseiy  instantly  succeeds  to 
the  absence  of  happiness.  But  a  miseiy  of  what  kind  ?  A 
misery,  like  that  which  was  said  before  of  celestial  bliss, 
suited  to  every  capacity  of  suffering,  whether  mental  or 
bodily,  whatever  may  be  the  number  or  variety  of  those 
capacities !  a  misei*y  that  admits  of  no  lenitives,  not  even 
that  of  hope !  a  miseiy  that  does  not  grow  less  intolerable 
by  time !  a  misery  that  tortures,  without  ever  terminating 
sensation  or  existence!  This  state  of  suffering  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  worst  condition  of  human  woe  on  earth: 
nor  can  death  be  looked  for  or  fled  to  for  relief,  as  in  this 
world;  for  in  the  world  to  come,  *  men  shall  seek  death,  but 
shall  not  find  it.' 

In  a  cage,  then,  where  such  loss  and  such  suffering  are 
not  only  possible,  but  very  frequently  happen,  for  any  one 
to  leave  the  issue  to  chance — what  words  can  sufficiently 
mark  the  absurdity  and  the  wickedness ! — especially  as  the 
evil  is  absolutely  without  remedy.  What  then  shall  we 
say  to  those  who,  as  before  described,  camiot  endure  a  se- 
rious suggestion  concerning  religion,  either  from  them- 
selves or  others,  or  who  never  come  to  any  solid  conclusion 
on  this  momentous  subject?  It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  divert 
the  attention  from  a  topic  that  requires  the  care  and  labour 
of  study,  which  is  distasteful,  or  that  leads  to  disagreeable 
consequences.  But  were  that  practice  to  be  adopted  re- 
specting the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  result  would 
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prove  very  fatal  to  intellectual  improvement,  to  success  in 
the  world,  and  even  to  our  svibsistence,  our  health,  and 
our  personal  safety.  In  such  instances,  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
sider the  evils  not  on  one  side  only,  but  on  the  other  also, 
and  to  weigh  the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages.  It 
may  be  unpleasant  and  difficult  to  stop  our  course,  or  turn 
out  of  the  road,  but  it  would  be  a  much  worse  calamity  to 
rush  down  a  precipice.  It  would  be  a  great  mortification 
to  sacrifice  present  ease  and  pleasure;  but  that  mortification 
would  be  amply  compensated,  by  the  possession  of  a  far 
greater  and  more  lasting  good.  It  may  not  be  agreeable 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  admonition,  whether  external  or 
internal;  but  it  would  be  more  for  the  credit,  as  well  as 
for  the  safety  and  comfort,  of  the  individual  admonished,  to 
hear  the  worst  of  the  case,  and  to  take  good  counsel,  than 
to  have  his  peace  and  enjoyments  exposed  to  continual  in- 
terruption from  the  warnings  and  advice  of  friendly  offi- 
ciousness,  and  to  have  recourse  to  any  expedient,  however 
miserable,  to  preserve  or  restore  a  tranquillity,  which  must 
shortly  end  in  the  most  fatal  catastrophe ! 

The  like  may  be  said  concerning  the  practice  of  those, 
vs'ho,  without  coming  to  a  determination  respecting  *  what 
is  truth'  on  the  most  important  subjects,  content  themselves 
with  merely  stating  that  there  are  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  revelation  and  to  piety,  and  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  infidelity  and  iiTeli- 
gion.  The  reason  why  they  examine  neither  of  them 
thoroughly  is,  either  a  wish  to  avoid  the  labour,  or  per- 
haps an  apprehension  that  they  would  find  them  un- 
solid.  But  if  a  position  is  to  be  rejected  as  doubtfiil, 
because  something  is  capable  of  being  said  against  it, 
nothing  can  be  considered  as  certain,  except  that  which  is 
self-evident;  since  there  is  scarcely  any  proposition,  be  its 
evidence  ever  so  satisfactoiy,  against  which  something  haa 
not  been  urged  by  ingenuity  and  prejudice — especially 
when  the  proposition  is  of  a  practical  nature.  This  neutral 
state  of  mind,  however,  can  only  be  indulged  with  safety. 
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where  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition  is  of  little 
or  no  consequence  to  the  party.  To  indulge  it  in  a  case  of 
the  first  importance,  as  in  that  now  referred  to,  would 
certainly  he  the  height  of  madness.  Let  then  the  objections 
and  argiuiients  adduced  on  the  side  unfavourable  to  reli- 
gion be  not  merely  started  by  the  opponent,  but  pursued : 
let  him  thoroughly  examine  their  import  and  weight,  till 
he  sees  wiiether  they  ought  to  be  acted  upon,  or  abandoned. 
To  neglect  this  measure,  because  of  the  care,  labour,  and 
patience  attending  it,  would  discover  an  indolence  and 
insensibility  Avhich  would  be  severely  condemned  and 
strongly  reprobated  in  an  affair  where  safety  and  interest 
were  infinitely  less  concerned,  than  at  present.  Indeed  it 
would  discover  a  jealousy  that  the  post  he  had  taken  was 
untenable,  and  that  he  was  fearful,  if  he  inquired  farther, 
of  finding  the  proposition  he  opposed  better  founded 
than  he  wished.  But  not  to  mention  the  unmanliness  and 
the  disingenuousness  of  yielding  to  such  suspicions  and 
fears,  what  shall  we  think  of  a  security  that  has  no  better 
ground  ?  What  must  necessarily  be  its  result?  If  the  traveller 
be  really  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  it  will  not  cease  to  exist  the  more  for 
his  shutting  his  eyes  lest  he  should  see  it,  nor  will  his 
danger  be  the  less  for  his  diverting  his  attention  from  it, 
or  greedily  seizing  without  examining  every  circumstance 
that  seems  to  favour  the  idea  of  his  safety. 

I  am  not  here  maintaining  that  the  cause  of  true  piety 
should  be  implicitly  espoused,  or  that  the  reasonings  of 
infidels,  of  the  irreligious,  and  of  the  vicious  part  of  man- 
kind, should  be  discarded,  without  consideration.  What  I 
am  asserting  is,  that  the  case  before  us  will  not  admit  of 
habitual  indecision,  and  that  to  continue  in  this  disposition 
is  pregnant  with  the  grossest  absurdity,  and  is  the  cer- 
tain forerunner  of  utter  ruin.  There  ought  to  be  no  me- 
dium between  a  real  Christian  and  a  professed  unbeliever; 
or  if  there  be  any  neutrals  at  first,  they  should  never 
vest  till  they  see  cause  to  range  themselves  on  the  side 
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of  either  God  or  the  world.  They  may  as  well  be  deci- 
sive, as  not;  for  they  will  gain  notliing  by  declaring  for 
neither  party.  Our  Lord  has  plainly  forewarned  them 
of  the  issue;  '  He  that  is  not  for  me,'  says  he,  '  is 
against  nie.'  The  infidel  is  at  least  a  more  consistent 
character  than  the  thoughtless  sinner,  the  inattentive  reli- 
gionist, or  the  gay  and  superficial  sceptic.  He  says  he  has 
examined  and  considered  to  the  utmost;  that  his  principles 
are  fixed;  and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  act  agreeably  to  them. 
Whether  all  this  be  fact,  is  another  affair;  but  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  true  that  he  thinks  so,  and  that  is  what  the  neutral 
character  cannot  say  of  himself,  because  he  knows  to  the 
contrary. 

There  arc,  indeed,  questions  on  which  so  little  can  be 
said  on  either  side,  and  where  the  arguments  are  so  nearly 
equal,  that  the  mind  necessarily  remains  in  suspense.  But 
this  happens  only  in  cases  of  no  moment;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  question  whether  the  planets  are  inhabited  or  not? 
It  does  not  occur,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
would  occur,  whatever  may  be  pretended,  in  an  alFair  that 
involves  the  happiness  or  misery  of  man  for  ever.  That 
the  probability,  at  least,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  religion, 
cannot  be  denied ;  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
probability  ought  to  govern  human  conduct,  whenever 
certainty  icannot  be  obtained.  We  have  very  frequently 
no  other  authority  to  obey  in  common  life,  and  m  hy  that 
authority  should  be  disputed  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
life  to  come,  I  know  not — especially  when  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  there  is  the  least  danger  incuiTed  by  obey- 
ing it. 

Having  asserted,  so  peremptorily,  that  a  man  ought 
cither  to  be  a  true  believer  or  no  believer  at  all,  it  is  pro- 
per to  obsei've,  that  I  by  no  means  suppose  the  conse- 
quence of  ceasing  to  be  neutral,  would  be  in  any  instance 
his  plunging  into  infidelity,  if  the  person  acted  properly. 
I  do  not  say,  but  that  he  might,  as  before  mentioned,  pos- 
sibly think  himself  justified  in  becoming  an  unbeliever. 
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But  his  thinking-  himself  justified,  in  taking^  that  step,  aad 
his  being  in  reahty  justified,  are  very  different  ideas.  I 
will  therefore  beg  him  to  consider,  before  he  thus  deter- 
mines, the  awful  and  irreparable  consequences  of  mistaking 
— that  he  is  going  to  declare  on  that  side  which  is  infinitely 
the  most  hazardous — and  that  he  will,  by  thus  acting,  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  an  immense  majority  who  avow 
the  contraiy  opinion,  even  to  their  own  condemnation  in  a 
multitude  of  instances.  I  would  entreat  him  more  parti- 
cularly to  search  his  OAvn  heart  and  ways;  because,  if  it 
should  appear  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  grossly  violating  the 
dictates  of  his  o^ati  conscience,  it  will  be  more  than  proba- 
ble that  his  decision  against  revelation  and  piety,  is  made 
under  undue  influence. 

The  observations  just  made  will  apply  to  all  who  rest 
'  the  hope  that  is  in  them'  of  eternal  safety  and  liappiness, 
upon  slight  and  insufficient  grounds.  This  is  an  affair  of 
such  moment,  that  it  ought  not  only  not  to  be  determined 
without  any,  but  also  not  without  much  consideration, 
caution,  and  inquiry.  I  will  add,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
determined  without  frequent  and  fervent  prayer,  wherever 
a  belief  exists  that  the  Divine  Being  acts  upon  the  mind  by 
an  internal  influence,  or  even  by  the  events  of  providence. 

A  disposition  to  consider  and  inquire  seriously  respecting 
the  concerns  of  eternity,  is  justly  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
approaching  piety,  if  not  as  a  proof  of  its  having  actually 
arrived.  The  evangelist  Luke  styles  the  Bereiins  ^  noble, 
because  they  heard  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind, 
and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily  to  see  whether  these 
things  were  so:  therefore  many  of  them,'  it  is  added,  ^be- 
lieved.' Happily  the  number  of  these  persons  is  not  now 
inconsiderable:  indeed  there  is  no  tiiily  pious  person  with- 
out it.  After  what  has  been  said,  little  need  be  added  to 
prove  its  desirableness,  and  the  great  felicity  of  those  who 
are  endowed  with  it.  They  will  no  doubt  have  cares, 
difficulties,  and  trials,  in  the  course  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession, but  these  are  honourable  and  beneficial — not  like 
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those  of  the  man  whose  study  it  is  to  preclude  or  banish 
every  salutaiy  idea  on  the  subject  of  the  future  state,  in 
order  to  escape  uneasiness,  in  which  attempt  he  often  fails, 
and  may  expect  to  fail  still  more,  the  nearer  he  approaches 
to  the  end  of  life;  or  if  he  should  succeed,  the  issue  will 
only  be  his  greater  horror  and  wretchedness, '  when  sudden 
destruction  cometh  upon  him.'  The  serious  inquirer  has, 
through  divine  grace,  already  gained  a  great  point;  he  has 
surmounted  the  difficulties  of  beginning,  and  that,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  arduous  and  important  undertakings, 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  half  the  work.  He  will  have 
his  comforts  and  supports,  as  well  as  his  difficulties,  in  the 
course  of  proceeding.  He  is  not  without  his  companions 
both  in  labour  and  in  consolation.  He  possesses  tnie 
dignity  and  courage;  for  he  is  not  afraid  of  ^  coming  to  the 
light,'  and  of  knowing  his  real  situation.  What  a  desirable 
state  of  mind!  He  advances  humbly,  but  firmly,  toward 
the  day  when  the  grand  decision  will  take  place :  knowing 

*  that  he  is  not  in  darkness  that  that  day  should  overtake 
him  as  a  thief,'  he  is  ^  a  child  of  the  day,'  and  therefore 

*  sober,  having  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  for 
an  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation :  for  God  hath  not  appointed 
him  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' 

The  general  discovery  thus  happily  made,  includes  many 
important  particulars;  such  as  the  provision  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  guilty,  and  the  renovation  of  apostate  men;  the 
authentic  information  given  us  both  concerning  heaven 
and  the  way  to  it;  the  measures  concerted  to  secure  the 
eternal  safety  and  felicity  of  some,  and  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  they  are  carried  into  effect;  all  which  reflect  in- 
finite glory  on  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
'  We  were  without  strength,  when  in  due  time  Christ  died 
for  the  ungodly:'  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  would  have 
been  converted,  had  the  previous  use  of  the  means,  liow- 
ever  reasonable,  been  waited  for  by  the  Holy  Spirit  before 
he  interposed;  much  less  would  the  use  of  the  means  have 
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been  sufficient  for  these  great  and  good  ends,  without  a 
supernatural  influence.  He,  therefore,  Avho  has  received 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  cannot  but  feel  wonder,  humility, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  recollecting  that  the  time  was,  when, 
like  many  others,  he  refused  instruction,  and  on  putting 
the  question,  '  Wluit  is  truth,'  went  out  without  waiting 
for  an  answer. 


ESSAY  VI. 


ON  VIRTUE,  UNCONNECTED  WITH  PIETY. 

To  speak  of  virtue,  as  if  it  were  ever  unconnected  with 
piety,  may  at  first  view  appear  improper,  since  they  are 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms,  especially  in  poetry. 
They  are,  however,  treated  of  by  moral  writers  as  subjects 
distinct  from  each  other;  and  in  common  life,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  speak  of  virtue  without  adverting  to  any  sentiment 
or  kind  of  practice  that  is  religious.  There  seems  there- 
fore, on  reflection,  no  impropriety  in  conceiving  of  the  two 
terms  as  conveying  separate  ideas;  and  accordingly  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  of  the  former,  namely,  virtue,  as  expressing 
merely  the  discharge  of  the  duty  owing  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures and  to  ourselves. 

Taking  the  word  in  this  sense,  there  are  various  sources 
whence  the  practice  may  be  imagined  to  spring.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  the  effect  of  constitution.  The  man  who  is 
actuated  by  it,  exercises  industiy  or  compassion,  not  be- 
cause he  has  ever  studied  their  propriety  or  usefulness, 
but  because  he  is  strongly  prompted  to  them  by  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  abstains  from  intemperance  or 
ciTielty,  because  they  are  revolting  to  his  feelings;  not 
on  account  of  any  turpitude  or  danger  he  discerns  in  them. 
Thus  there  are  certain  flowers,  which  expand  their  leaves 
at  sun-rise,  and  close  them  on  the  approach  of  the  evening. 
Instinctive  qualities,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  possessor,  and  of  those  around  him;  but 
though  they  entitle  the  Creator  to  high  praise,  yet,  when 
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wholly  Uiiaccoinpanied  by  reflection,  they  desei*ve  no  com- 
mendation in  the  creature  as  an  intelligent  being.  This 
would  be  true,  were  the  attractive  or  repelling-  principle 
always  agreeable  to  duty:  whereas  oftentimes  they  are  just 
the  reverse,  and  consequently  move  the  human  machine 
the  wrong  way. 

Regard  for  safety  is  another  som'ce  of  virtue :  hence  a 
man  abstains  from  that  which  is  wrong,  lest  he  should  suffer 
in  his  life  or  health,  his  property  or  his  reputation.  In  this 
case,  besides  the  innate  love  of  self-preservation,  the  ten- 
dencies and  consequences  of  acting  are  in  some  degree 
considered.  But  important  as  this  is  to  the  security  of  the 
individual  himself,  and  of  societ}^,  there  seems  no  more 
moral  excellence  in  it  than  in  the  caution  of  a  brute,  which 
equally  shuns  the  road  to  danger,  as  far  as  it  apprehends 
injuiy.  The  principle  in  question  is  certainly  natural  and 
reasonable;  but  noble  and  generous  qualities  only  can  be 
accounted  estimable.  It  may  impel  men  to  refrain  from 
evil,  but  not  so  often  to  do  good.  An  over-anxious  con- 
cern for  partial  and  temporary  safety,  may  even  occasion 
the  neglect  or  violation  of  duty. 

Again;  the  desire  of  pleasure  or  profit  may  prove  an 
incentive  to  virtue.  Industry  and  integrity,  self-denial  and 
courtesy,  often  owe  their  origin  to  this  principle.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  treated  as  unlawful,  or  unworthy  of  com- 
mendation. To  it,  in  a  great  measure,  individuals,  families, 
and  nations,  are  indebted  for  conveniences  and  comforts. 
The  decencies  and  elegancies  of  life,  together  with  all  that 
is  grand  or  splendid  among  men,  usually  spring  from  this 
som'ce.  Yet  eveiy  one  knows  that  there  is  no  principle 
more  liable  to  be  abused,  or  that  has  been  more  frequently 
the  cause  of  vices  and  crimes. 

Once  more;  the  practice  of  virtue  may  arise  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  A  parent  often  acts  properly  toward  his  children, 
not  only  from  natural  affection,  but  also  under  the  influence 
of  moral  obligation,  considering  the  near  relation  subsisting 
between  them  and  himself.    In  many  other  cases,  the  same 
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feeling-  of  propriety  concurs  with  natural  bias  or  antipatliy. 
Indeed  their  union  ought  always  in  charity  to  be  supposed, 
whenever  the  conduct  of  our  neighbour  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  except  there  be  some  good  reason  to  think  the 
contraiy.  This  sense  of  duty  is  by  far  the  most  excellent 
of  all  the  principles  from  which  virtue  ordinarily  proceeds. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  illustrious  motive 
so  seldom  regulates  and  controls  the  inferior  principles, 
and  that  it  so  generally  operates  only  where  a  man  him- 
self or  his  species  is  concerned:  as  is  too  manifest  from  the 
testimony  of  conscience. 

After  these  observations.  It  can  scarcely  seem  strange 
to  assert  that  virtue  may  exist  where  there  is  no  true 
piety.  Where  constitutional  inclination,  on  the  contraiy, 
is  the  sole  motive,  it  is  even  destitute  of  moral  excel- 
lence; and  though  a  regard  for  safety,  pleasure,  profit, 
and  especially  for  duty,  pursued  to  their  utmost  length, 
would  end  in  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  yet  whether 
they  do  not  stop  far  short  of  this  great  and  important 
issue,  seems  to  be  a  point  deserving  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. On  reviewing-  the  manner  in  which  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  represented  as  operating,  they  do  not 
appear  to  imply  the  smallest  reference  to  the  Deity — his 
existence,  his  perfections,  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  us — or  any  comiexion  with  him,  Avhether  present  or 
future,  that  may  occasion  fear  or  hope  on  our  part.  It  has 
therefore  been  asserted,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility, 
that  a  man  who  is  an  atheist,  may  yet  be  virtuous.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  disprove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  as  a  spe- 
culative proposition,  thou^i  the  consequence  will  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  there  ever  was  a  virtuous  man,  who 
actually  did  deny  the  being  of  a  God.  I  should  suppose, 
on  the  contrary,  that  persons  of  good  morals,  and  wlio  are 
worthy  and  usefiil  members  of  society,  do  not  wholly 
exclude  the  Deity  from  their  minds,  or  Vixq  totally  regard- 
less of  him.  But  whether  the  notions  they  entertain,  or 
the  regards  they  show,  nmoimt  to  piety,  or  possess  u  ju^t 
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title  to  that  sacred  name,  may,  I  think,  be  questioned  in  a 
vast  number  of  instances.     A  virtuous  infidel,  and  a  vir- 
tuous Jew,  are  expressions  that  frequently  occur;  and  a 
man  of  justice,  at  least  of  charity,  would  be  very  sorry  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  either  of  these  phrases.     Yet, 
highly  estimable  as  they  may  be  for  virtue,  no  one  can  feel 
any  great  regard  for  the  piety  of  persons,  who,  while  the 
evidence  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  work  divinely  inspired,  is 
shining  all  around  them,  reject  it  after  the  most  superficial 
and  partial  glance,  or  perhaps  without  looking  at  it  at  all. 
In  like  manner,  whatever  respect  may  be  due  to  a  man  for 
his  temperance  and  probity — a  man  who  is  a  good  parent, 
a  kind  master,  and  a  faithful  friend — a  man  of  industry  and 
benevolence — if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  neglecting,  for  the 
most  part,  public  worship;  of  perverting  the  sabbath  to  the 
purposes  of  worldly  business  or  pleasure;  and  of  allowing 
himself  to  profane  the  name  of  tlie  Deity,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  words  to  which  the  Divine  Being  attaches  the 
most  serious  importance;  notwithstanding  his  profession 
of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  and  his  assent  to  all 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  reasonably  considered  as  a  true  believer,  or  a  man 
of  real  piety.     I  will  go  farther,  and  suppose  a  virtuous 
man  to  be  as  free  from  profanity  and  the  neglect  of  public 
devotion,  as  he  is  from  vice;  yet  if  he  is  conscious  to  him- 
self of  paying  no  attention  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
prayer  in  secret,  or  at  least  of  performing  those  holy  duties 
without  the  exercise  either  of  his  understanding  or  his 
alFeciions,  he  appears  to  have  no  just  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  ti-uly  religious  man. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  to  explain  my 
meaning,  when  I  speak  of  virtue,  as  unconnected  Avith 
piety;  and  if  the  ideas  represented  above  as  being  included 
in  the  latter,  are  really  essential  to  it,  it  seems  evidently  to 
follow,  that  the  want  of  connexion  between  them  in  human 
life,  is,  unliappily,  neither  imaginary  nor  rare.  The  great 
ciuestion,  then,  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  want  of 
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connexion  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  serious  evil  to  the 
individual,  in  whose  character  the  former  exists  without 
the  latter?  Will  the  Deity,  when  the  person  appears  before 
his  awful  throne,  consider  this  deficiency  as  fatal  to  his 
claim  of  being  associated  with  the  good,  and  allowed  to 
share  with  them  in  their  exemption  from  misery,  and  their 
enjoyment  of  happiness  ?  In  other  words,  will  such  a  per- 
son eventually  escape  hell,  and  be  admitted  to  heaven? 
These  are  momentous  questions,  and  the  fair  discussion  of 
them  will  require  the  utmost  attention,  diligence,  and 
patience. 

To  some,  however,  these  questions  may  appear  to  need 
no  discussion.     They  think  that  the  future  safety  and  feli- 
city of  the  virtuous  man,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  piety, 
will  not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.     Whatever  deficiency 
there  may  be  in  him  respecting  the  duty  he  owes  to  God 
in  the  cultivation  and  practice  of  virtue,  he  has  certainly 
paid  regard  to  that  which  the  Divine  Being  strongly  ap- 
proves of  and  strictly  enjoins.     As  to  his  not  thinking  of 
God,  and  not  being  influenced  by  any  respect  had  to  the 
divine  will,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  omission  of  a 
point  of  form  will  be  treated  as  a  serious  offence,  when  the 
substance,  namely,  the  divine  commands  and  prohibitions, 
has  not  been  overlooked?  The  gloiy  and  felicity  of  the 
Deity  can  receive   no    augmentation,    nor  suff'er  dimi- 
nution, in  consequence  of  his  being  adverted  to,  or  un- 
noticed, in  human  conduct.     The  virtuous  man  attends  to 
his  own  safety  and  interest,  and  to  those  of  society,  which 
seem  to  be  the  immediate  ends  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
creating  and  presei'ving  the  human  species.     His  motives 
to  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  are  at  least  innocent,  if  not 
extremely  excellent  and  laudable.     After  all,  their  defects 
have  no  influence  over  his  own  situation  in  life,  or  that  of 
his  neighbour.     These  can  be  affected  only  by  actions, 
which  remain  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  motives. 

Such,  I  imagine,  arc  the  principal  arguments  adduced 
in  support  of  the  position,  that  virtue,  without  piety,  is 
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sufficient  to  form  the  character  which  the  Divine  Being- 
will  hereafter  acknowledg-e  and  treat  as  good :  to  which, 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  if  he  does  not  consider 
it  in  this  light,  how  is  it  to  be  considered  ?  To  confound  it 
with  vice,  and  to  involve  it  in  the  same  condemnation  and 
punishment,  appears  to  be  a  gross  violation  of  justice. 
These  arguments  certainly  have  a  strong  show  of  reason, 
and  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  being  duly  weigh- 
ed.    The  great  objection  to  the  admission  of  their  con- 
clusiveness is,  that  man  is  a  rational  creature.     Were  he 
like  the  brutes,  he  might  be  governed  by  his  instincts,  and 
their  observable  effects  on  himself  and  others,  without  in- 
curring guilt,  on  accoimt  of  not  inquiring  how  he  came  by 
those  instincts.     But  as  he  possesses  reason,  and  can  see 
not  only  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  that  rests  upon  the  ground, 
but  also  the  part  that  reaches  to  the  heavens,  it  strikes  me, 
that  he  ought  to  look  upwards,  and  use  his  eyes  for  that 
purpose.     That  the  Deity  is  the  Author  of  those  natural 
inclinations  to  virtue  and  antipathies  to  vice,  which  cha- 
racters morally  good  experience  Mdthin  themselves — that 
it  was  He  who  endoAved  them  with  their  moral  sense  of 
good  and  evil — that  to  Him  they  are  indebted  for  the  noble 
and  generous  passions  with  A^diich  their  bosoms  glow — that 
it  was  He  who  gave  them  abilities  and  opportunities  for 
displaying  those  passions — that  He  is  the  Author  of  the 
tendencies  in  surrounding  objects  to  supply  the  wants  and 
redress  the  grievances  of  their  bodies  and  minds — that  it 
Avas  He  who  constituted  society,  and  who  produces  those 
relations  from  which  social  duties  arise — are  conceptions 
sufficiently  grand  and  numerous,  to  merit  a  place  among 
other  objects  that  are  thought  worthy  of  human  study  and 
consideration.     I  do  not  know  that  they  are  uninteresting 
topics,  or  that,  if  they  were  pondered  in  the  mind,  they 
would  not  refine  and  ennoble  as  well  as  enlarge  it.    When 
man  is  formed  capable  of  taking  in  an  horizon  immensely 
wide,  it  seems  a  sin  of  no  small  magnitude  for  him  to 
content  himself  with  looking  a  few  yards  before  him,  or 
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perhaps  merely  at  the  objects  close  to  him,  as  if  he  were 
near  sighted.  To  study  the  earth  only,  when  he  can  con- 
template the  sky,  the  connexion  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  the  benign  influence  which  tlie  former  has  upon 
the  latter,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  gross  neglect,  and  a  highly 
criminal  non-improvement  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

I  observe,  farther,  that  it  is  but  an  expression  of  justice 
and  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  to  reflect  deeply  on 
these  wonderful  facts,  and  to  advert  frequently  to  them, 
since  we  have  faculties  for  that  purpose.  Is  a  great  genius, 
or  an  eminent  artist,  to  lose  the  honour  of  his  excellent 
endowments  or  performances?  Is  a  highly  meritorious 
character  to  have  no  praise  for  his  splendid  and  beneficent 
deeds  ?  Is  a  good  parent  to  have  no  thanks  from  his  chil- 
dren, a  generous  patron  to  have  no  acknowledgments  or 
returns  from  those  whom  he  has  obliged?  As  to  the  infi- 
nitely glorious  Being  in  question  nofc  wanting  our  notice, 
our  applause,  or  our  service,  let  any  one  judge  whether  a 
rich  and  powerful  patron  among  men  will  not  expect  to  be 
thanked  in  a  proper  manner,  by  words,  and  by  deeds  too, 
as  far  as  opportmiity  presents,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
riority of  his  fortune  and  rank  places  him  far  beyond  any 
necessity  of  a  recompence  from  his  dependant.  Though 
the  immediate  object  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  was  the  good  of  his  creatures, 
yet  he  could  not  overlook  the  attention  due  to  his  own 
gloiy;  not  only  because  it  was  reasonable,  Avhere  a  creature 
was  capable  of  giving  it,  but  because  he  knew,  that  though 
he  could  dispense  with  our  praises,  being  infinitely  perfect 
without  them,  yet  we  could  not  withhold  them  without 
guilt. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  motives  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  every 
view,  because  the  actions  proceeding  from  them  can  alone 
affiect  our  fellow-creatures :  they  affect  us  who  are  actuated 
by  them.  We  cannot  be  innocent  when  we  act  from  wrong 
motives,  or  when  we  substitute  inferior  ones  for  those  that 
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are  superior.  They  are  also  of  consequence  to  the  Deity ; 
since  an  omniscient  and  all-righteous  Being  cannot  but 
know  them  full  as  well  as  if  they  were  external  actions, 
and  must  approve  or  condemn  them,  according  to  their 
propriety  or  impropriety. 

The  introduction  of  religious  principle  must  create  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  practice  of  virtue  itself,  where 
the  motive  before  was  solely  the  desire  of  human  applause, 
or  the  dread  of  human  censure.  The  former  extends  its 
jurisdiction  over  actions  that  escape  the  cognizance,  and 
over  thoughts  that  are  not  subject  to  the  cognizance,  of 
men.  It  will  even  afford  important  aid  to  the  noblest  and 
best  of  those  motives  to  virtue,  which  do  not  include  piety. 
It  will  restrain  a  man  from  committing  injuiy,  in  some 
respects,  while  he  serves  society :  in  others,  it  will  stimulate 
him  to  greater  exertions  and  acts  of  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  others ;  to  seek  the  welfare  of  their  souls  as  well  as 
of  their  bodies,  their  eternal  as  well  as  their  temporal  in- 
terests. 

Separate,  however,  from  the  considerations  above  men- 
tioned, the  reasonableness  and  importance  of  piety  may  be 
argued  from  their  perfect  coincidence  with  those  of  virtue 
itself.  In  fact  the  latter,  regarded  in  all  its  bearings  and 
consequences,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  former,  as  before 
intimated;  and  if  it  does  not,  its  genuineness  may  be  justly 
suspected.  For  instance,  justice  and  gratitude  are  unques- 
tionably branches  of  virtue;  as  are  also  dutifiilness  in  chil- 
dren, and  loyalty  in  subjects.  Will  not  then  the  obligation 
to  these  virtues  necessarily  urge  a  man  to  worship  and  obey 
the  Deity  ?  Or  will  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  one  indi- 
vidual from  whom  his  rights  may  without  impropriety  be 
withheld — one  benefactor  who  may  without  injustice  be 
overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  recipients  of  his  bounty 
— one  kind  parent  who  is  entitled  to  no  reverence — one 
worthy  sovereign  to  whom  no  allegiance  is  due  ?  The  latter 
supposition  would  be  followed  by  this  most  extraordinary 
consequence,  that  He  who  forms  the  single  exception,  is 
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precisely  the  veiy  Being  who  merits  the  strongest  and  most 
frequent  exercise  of  the  virtues  in  question.  Let  the  man, 
then,  vvlio  wishes  to  have  the  credit  of  justice  and  gratitude, 
open  his  eyes — let  him  look  around  him,  and  consider  not 
only  most  of  the  individuals,  but  every  individual,  that 
has  any  claim  upon  his  attention.  Let  him,  least  of  all, 
pass  over  unnoticed  Him  who  has  the  greatest  and  most 
numerous  claims.  It  is  nothing  to  the  man  of  integrity, 
v^  hether  the  individual  who  has  demands  upon  him  lives 
below  the  sky  or  above  it,  whether  he  is  visible  or  invisible 
at  the  present  moment,  whether  a  long  or  a  short  time  will 
elapse  before  he  makes  his  appearance.  He  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  probity,  resist  the  demands,  as  the  claimant 
is  alive  to  make  them,  and  in  a  capacity  to  judge  whether 
they  are  satisfied  or  not.  He  has  no  right  to  suppose  that 
payment  of  his  debts  will  be  dispensed  with,  unless  the 
creditor  has  himself  warranted  such  a  supposition  j  and  still 
less  to  imagine  that  the  head-creditor  will  consider  him- 
self as  paid,  because  all  the  inferior  creditors  have  received 
their  respective  demands. 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps.  What  does  the  Divine  Being 
require,  distinct  from  the  duties  we  owe  to  one  another  and 
to  ourselves? — The  question  has  been  already  answered  in 
part.  He  requires  the  motives  of  our  actions.  While  the 
rest  of  the  sacrifice  belongs  to  the  offerer  and  to  the  people, 
by  his  gracious  concession,  this  part  he  expects  to  be  con- 
secrated to  himself  as  his  peculiar  right.  He  likewise  re- 
quires our  thoughts  and  secret  actions  to  be  virtuous,  as 
well  as  those  parts  of  our  conduct  which  lie  open  to  the 
view  of  men,  and  in  which  they  are  interested.  He  re- 
quires us  to  ^  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,' — a  precept 
which  implies  not  only  the  more  prominent  expressions  of 
justice  and  benevolence,  but  also  attentions  to  him  less 
obvious — the  practice  of  the  social  virtues  upon  an  enlarged 
scale — and  the  connexion  of  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  with 
the  performance.  But  there  are  certain  duties  which  we 
ought  to  regard,  because  he  considers  them  as  important, 
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even  if  there  were  no  tendency  in  them  to  promote  virtue, 
though  the  contrary  to  that  supposition  might  be  proved 
without  difficulty — especially  since  we  cannot  with  reason 
complain  of  them  as  burdensome.  In  religious  sendees,  to 
which  I  am  alluding,  he  requires  the  heart;  in  demanding 
which  he  is  fully  justified,  not  only  because  men  them- 
selves are  dissatisfied  with  insincere  professions  of  attach- 
ment, idle  compliments,  and  constrained  obedience,  but 
because  the  heart  ^  was  made  and  fashioned  by  him/  He 
insists,  farther,  upon  our  properly  examining  any  book 
that  assumes  the  character  of  a  revelation  from  him;  and 
if  we  allow  the  claim  of  any  work  to  divine  authority,  he 
expects  the  conformity  of  our  belief  and  practice  to  its 
contents.  A  ti*uly  virtuous  man,  therefore,  who  professes 
the  Christian  religion,  is  obliged  to  consider  the  merits  and 
sufferings  of  our  Saviom*  as  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
can  be  saved  and  made  eternally  happy;  to  investigate 
particularly  the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Christian  re- 
velation; to  exercise  affections  suitable  to  the  interest  he 
has  in  these  facts  and  truths;  and  to  aim  at  promoting 
the  same  views  and  dispositions  in  others,  from  a  regard 
for  the  divine  gloiy  and  the  good  of  souls.  Thus  virtue 
itself,  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  embraces  in  it 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  owing  to  God  as  well  as  to  man.  The  common 
exercise  of  it,  therefore,  compared  with  this  enlarged  view 
of  its  effects,  is  no  more  than  a  glimmering  taper  brought 
into  competition  with  the  meridian  sun.  Can  we  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  Divine  Being  will  acknowledge  the 
former,  unconnected  with  the  latter,  to  be  real  virtue,  or 
accept  it  as  a  substitute  for  piety  ?  The  supposition  seems 
grossly  absurd :  but  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  on 
the  subject,  it  must  vanish  the  moment  he  who  admits  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  hears  them  declaring, 
that  *  being  bom  again,'  *  being  in  Christ,'  and  becoming 
*  a  new  creature,'  are  indispensable  parts  of  that  character 
to  which  heaven  will  be  assigned  as  a  portion. 
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Indeed,  were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive,  how  the  virtuous  who  are  strangers  to  pious  ideas 
and  feelings  could  be  happy  in  heaven.  In  that  world, 
there  are  no  such  grounds  as  exist  here  for  the  exercise  of 
what  is  commonly  called  virtue.  There  is  no  animal 
nature  to  be  guarded  or  provided  for,  either  on  our  own 
account  or  that  of  others.  The  relations,  stations,  and 
circumstances  of  this  life  having  ceased,  the  duties  arising 
out  of  them  cease  with  them.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
remaining  for  the  exercise  of  a  virtue  which  was  calculated 
merely  for  the  present  state — no  gross  temptation  to  be 
resisted — no  danger  to  be  obviated — no  grievance  to  be 
redressed — no  want  to  be  supplied — at  least  of  such  a  nature 
as  the  character  in  question  is  able  or  willing  to  supply. 
Heaven  presents  no  employment,  except  that  which  the 
merely  virtuous  man  neglected,  and  was  disinclined  to, 
when  upon  earth.  How  can  he  with  any  satisfaction  unite 
with  those,  who  there  celebrate  the  praises  of  Him  that 
■^  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own 
blood,'  when  such  a  man  has  been  used  to  content  himself 
with  the  slightest  and  most  superficial  view  of  this  love — 
and  perhaps  to  suppose,  that  however  much  others  might 
need  it,  he  himself  was  little,  if  at  all,  indebted  to  it,  and 
therefore  contemplates  it  with  almost  perfect  indifference. 

Perhaps  the  man,  however,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  pious 
dispositions  which  the  gospel  inculcates,  may  imagine,  that 
if  his  virtues  do  not  fit  him  for  future  happiness,  they  ought 
at  least  to  exempt  him  from  ftiture  misery.  But  besides 
the  important  fact,  that  there  is  no  medium  between  hea- 
ven and  hell,  he  ought  to  recollect  his  bad  qualities,  as 
well  as  those  which  he  considers  as  good  ones.  Possibly 
they  may  be  sufficient  to  give  offiince,  if  not  to  cause  injury 
to  society.  But  if  not,  or  should  they  be  confined  to  tlie 
secret  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  breast,  yet  he  himself 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  them,  provided  he  attends  to  his 
internal  character,  reflects  upon  it,  and  compares  it  with 
the  dictates  of  reason,  especially  as  they  are  elucidated  and 
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amplified  in  that  book  wliicli  he  professes  to  consider  a.« 
divine.  Were  these  moral  blemishes  duly  collected,  set 
in  a  proper  light,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  his  good  qua- 
lities, it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  latter  would  appear, 
to  the  former,  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  indolence  or  self-love  may  prevent  his  making  this 
collection  and  comparison,  or  at  least  too  much  obscure 
his  intellectual  sight  for  it  to  perceive  the  trifling  propor- 
tion that  the  apparent  good  in  him  bears  to  the  bad:  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  immense  disproportion  is  equally 
imknown  to  Him,  whose  *  word  is  quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  disccrner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.' 

Before,  therefore,  he  fully  concludes  that  he  is  not  liable 
to  future  misery,  he  ought  to  look  at  our  Saviour's  com- 
Inentary  on  the  moral  law,  and  at  the  black  catalogues  of 
vicious  qualities  given  in  the  different  Epistles — particu- 
larly in  that  to  the  Romans,  that  he  may  see  whether  his 
conscience  does  not  charge  him  with  those  evil  habits. 
Let  him  not  plead  the  riches  of  divine  mercy  through 
Christ,  of  which  the  most  perfect  characters  stand  in  need : 
for  that  mercy  is  granted  only  to  those  who  see  themselves 
to  be  condemned  criminals,  and  who  are  willing  to  build 
both  their  virtue  and  their  piety  henceforth  solely  on  the 
ground  of  that  mercy. 

I  am  not  insensible,  that  the  idea  of  there  being  no  other 
alternative  than  heaven  or  hell,  is  painful  in  the  extreme. 
To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  behold  the  counte- 
nance, to  hear  the  language,  and  to  observe  the  manners, 
of  virtue,  in  different  stages  of  life,  and  in  different  ranks 
and  stations — to  admire  its  charms,  and  to  be  profited  by 
its  favours — the  idea  «iust  be  peculiarly  distressing.  But 
revolting  as  it  must  be  to  the  feelings  of  ever}'  humane  and 
^ateftil  mind^ — horrible  as  it  must  appear  to  the  virtuous 
individual  who  stands  in  this  awful  predicament — humanity 
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and  gratitude  themselves  will  not  allow  me  to  change  the 
mournftd  topic.  To  conceal  so  serious  a  danger,  or  even 
to  disguise  it,  lest  it  should  excite  alarm,  distress,  or  in- 
dignation, \vould  be  an  instance  of  false  delicacy,  injudi- 
cious respect,  and  pusillanimous  obsequiousness,  which,  on 
accoimt  of  its  iniquity  and  cruelty,  ought  to  be  reprobated 
in  the  strongest  terms.  It  would  be  to  deprive  the  indi- 
vidual, placed  in  such  extreme  hazard,  of  the  opportunity 
which  still  oifers  for  escape.  Let  that  opportunity  inspire 
him  Avith  resolution  to  look  the  danger  full  in  the  face,  and 
to  hear  the  voice  of  truth,  whatever  consternation  it  may 
occasion,  I  Avill  beseech  him,  then,  steadily  to  contemplate 
the  goodly  tree  that  I  have  attempted  to  exhibit  to  his  view 
— its  deep  roots — its  towering  height — its  Avide-spread- 
ing  branches — its  copious  and  richly-flavoured  fruits — and 
then  say  what  the  OAvner,  Avhose  servant  he  is,  can  think,  or 
what  he  must  feel,  Avhen,  instead  of  such  a  tree,  Avhich,  for 
want  of  proper  cultivation,  is  not  reared,  he  finds  himself 
presented  only  Avith  a  bush,  not  indeed  unsightly  to  the  eye, 
or  destitute  of  fruit,  but  infinitely  inferior  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  that  Avhich  he  had  a  right  to  look  for? — What 
kind  of  treatment  can  a  labourer  reasonably  expect  from 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  for  AAdiom  he  has  raised  nothing 
but  tares,  Avhen  an  abundant  crop  of  the  finest  wheat  was 
his  due?  Whether  he  deserves  to  be  confounded  Avith 
the  vicious  and  the  criminal,  or  to  be  punished  equally 
with  them,  must  be  left  entirely  to  His  determination  by 
Avhom  '  actions  are  Aveighed,'  and  Avho  alone  can  tell  how 
far  exemption  from  vice  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  temp- 
tation. But  the  consideration,  that,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, instead  of  his  escaping  Avith  impunity,  it  may  prove 
merely  '  more  tolerable  for  him  in  the  day  of  judgment,'  is 
truly  alarming. 

^  Does,  then,'  it  Avill  be  a#l<cd,  '  the  reward  of  virtue, 
when  unaccompanied  by  piety,  consist  solely  in  the  infliction 
of  a  smaller  degree  of  punishment  upon  it  in  the  future 
world?  Is  this  the  sole  result  of  its  encountering  so  many 
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^iifficulties,  and  performing  so  many  acts  of  self-denial?  Is 
this  all  the  fruit  of  foregoing  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
which  iniquity  often  bestows  upon  its  votaries?  Is  this  all 
the  encouragement  given  to  a  man  to  love  his  neighbour, 
if  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  love  God?  Does  the  recom- 
pence  for  the  numerous  and  important  benefits  which  vir- 
tue, imconnected  with  religion,  confers  upon  families  and 
neighbourhoods,  upon  cities,  nations,  and  the  world,  extend 
no  farther  than  this?' — The  consequence  which  these  ques- 
tions appear  to  imply,  by  no  means  follows.  Notwith- 
standing the  exclusion  from  celestial  bliss,  and  the  infliction 
of  positive  miseiy,  which  every  irreligious  man  must  expect 
to  suffer,  whatever  may  be  his  moral  excellences,  virtue 
will  not  lose  its  reward.  Its  advantages  in  the  present  life 
are  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  It  exempts  a  person 
from  all  the  horrors,  anxieties,  and  punishments,  attendant 
upon  crimes.  It  secures  to  him  the  respect  and  good  will 
of  society.  It  preserves  his  health,  confirms  his  peace  of 
mind,  and  contributes  very  essentially  to  his  temporal  in- 
terests. It  tends  to  prolong  his  life,  and  to  render  it  pros- 
perous. What,  perhaps,  will  still  farther  recommend  to 
him  the  practice  of  virtue,  considering  his  aversion  to  the 
study  and  exercise  of  piety,  is,  that  it  does  not  draw  after 
it  the  cares,  the  fatigues,  and  the  sufferings,  which  accom- 
pany the  spiritual  warfare.  Perhaps  these  advantages, 
important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  possibly  extended 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  will  appear  slight  and  of 
short  continuance,  compared  with  the  vast  desires  of  the 
soul,  and  with  that  endless  duration  for  which  man  is  in- 
tended— more  especially  if  that  duration  is  to  be  spent  not 
only  in  the  absence  of  bliss,  but  in  the  endurance  of  posi- 
tive misery.  The  opinion  is  doubtless  most  just;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reward  above  described  may,  notvvith- 
standing,  be  fully  adequate  to  the  value  of  a  kind  of  excel- 
lence so  mutilated,  contracted,  and  debased,  as  virtue  is, 
unconnected  with  piety.  If  the  foregoing  observations  be 
true,  the  Deity  considers  the  exemptions  and  privileges 
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attaching  to  it  in  the  present  life,  as  amply  sufficient  for  a 
species  of  worth  from  which  he  has  been  almost  totally 
excluded,  when  his  image  and  superscription  should  have 
been  eminently  conspicuous  on  it,  or  he  ought  to  have 
been  its  principal  object.  If  it  be  wished  to  escape  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  omissions  so  extremely  cri- 
minal, or  to  enjoy  a  felicity  adequate  to  the  capacity  of 
human  desire,  and  commensurate  to  human  existence  in 
the  world  to  come,  let  substantial  piety  be  added  to  vir- 
tue. Let  the  heart  be  as  free  from  vicious  indulgence  as 
the  lips,  or  the  life.  Let  it  be  an  object  not  only  to  shun 
the  vengeance  of  human  laws,  or  the  just  censures  of  those 
around  us,  but  to  escape  condemnation  at  the  tribunal  of 
heaven,  by  answering  to  the  description  of  those  who  '  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.'  Let  the  health  of  the  soul  be  sought,  as  well 
as  the  health  of  the  body:  let  a  regard  be  shown  for  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  interests  of  ourselves  and 
others :  and  let  as  high  a  value  be  set  upon  the  approbation 
of  the  Deity  in  the  world  to  come,  as  upon  the  esteem  and 
love  of  ovu*  fellow-creatures  in  this  world.  Thus  will  virtue 
find  favour  with  God  as  well  as  with  man :  thus  will  she 
not  only  retain,  but  heighten  her  charms:  thus  will  the 
advantages  she  now  enjoys  receive  infinite  improvement, 
both  in  value  and  duration.  But  without  godliness,  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear,  that  she  will  not  only,  like  the  body, 
lose  her  beauty  in  death,  but  that  she  will  become  deformed 
and  loathsome,  an  object  of  abhorrence,  and  a  prey  to 
misery  without  end. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  here  exclaimed,  *  Who  then  can  be 
«aved? '  He  who  consults  the  preceding  remarks,  will  per- 
ceive that  an  answer  has  already  been  given  to  this  inquiiy. 
That  person  will  be  saved,  whose  virtue  is  founded  on  '  re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 
Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  virtuous  people  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  if  ever  to  be  met  Avith.  He  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  get  acquainted  with  the  individuals  and  the  so- 
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cieties  belonging-  to  different  religious  denominations,  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  the  number  of  such  characters  is 
not  inconsiderable.  After  all  the  exceptions  he  may  be 
justly  disposed  to  take  against  nominal  professors  of  reli- 
gion and  gross  hypocrites,  he  will  find  a  sufficiency  of  per- 
sons, Mhose  morals  are  as  pure,  as  their  reliance  upon 
Christ  for  salvation  is  unmixed  with  any  dependance  upon 
themselves;  who  can  as  truly  assert  their  innocence  and 
merit  before  men,  as  they  are  ready  to  humble  themselves 
before  God,  for  their  want  of  conformity  to  his  law;  whose 
good  works,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  are  no  less 
abundant,  than  their  devotion  is  fervent  and  their  minds 
are  spiritual;  who  in  short  are  no  less  ready  to  engage  in 
schemes  that  have  the  promotion  of  morality  and  benevo- 
lence for  their  object,  than  to  discuss  the  great  facts  and 
truths  of  Christianit}^ 

The  question  relative  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  virtuous 
heathen,  is  more  curious  than  important  to  those  who  can- 
not palliate  the  crime  of  neglecting  real  piety,  by  pleading 
similar  disadvantages  with  respect  to  religious  information. 
I  am,  however,  not  unwilling  to  return  an  answer.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  some  means  of  religious  instruction, 
and  that  if  they  improve,  under  a  divine  influence,  such 
means  as  they  possess,  they  will  be  considered  and  treated 
by  the  Divine  Being  as  pious,  no  less  than  those  whose 
characters  are  purer,  more  holy,  and  more  useful,  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  advantages.  I  see  nothing  either 
irrational  or  unscriptural  in  the  supposition,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  he  certainly  can,  actually  does,  regenerate  some 
of  them,  though  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  written  re- 
velation, and  that  they  are  saved  through  a  Redeemer 
whom  they  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  as  well 
as  infants  who  die  before  they  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend 
that  their  virtues  will  not,  in  the  great  day  of  account, 
excuse  the  non-improvement  of  the  knowledge  they  had 
-or  might  have  had,  be  it  what  it  may,  though  their  guilt 
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and  punishment  would  in  that  case  be  probably  far  less 
than  those  of  persons  who  had  neglected  to  improve  far 
superior  advantages. 

The  inference  drawn  by  the  merely  virtuous  in  favour  of 
their  claim  to  future  happiness,  or  at  least  to  safety,  from 
there  being  many  that  are  much  worse  than  themselves,  is, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  unfounded  and  dangerous.  But 
if  the  vicious  and  criminal  part  of  mankind  were  to  con- 
clude, from  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  irreligious,  though 
morally  good,  that  their  own  situation  must  be  far  more 
awful,  the  conclusion  would  be  just  upon  every  principle 
of  reason  and  Scripture.  How  dreadful  to  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  wicked  among  those  who  are  themselves  wicked, 
and  to  be  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  those  upon  whom 
the  Judge  of  all  is  ready  to  pass  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion! Were  it  even  possible  (as  it  is  not)  to  entertain  a 
reasonable  doubt  concerning  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
virtuous  who  are  strangers  to  piety,  the  danger  of  the  pro- 
fane, the  immoral,  and  the  unjust,  admits  not  the  least 
pretext  for  doubting.  Their  misery  is  certain — unless  they 
become  possessed  of  that  faith,  which  purifies  the  heart 
and  the  outward  conduct. 

To  return  to  the  virtuous  who  are  destitute  of  real  reli- 
gion. They  have  hitherto  been  viewed  in  the  most  favour- 
able light.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  numbers 
of  those  who  are  called  virtuous,  do  not  deserve  that  ho- 
nourable epithet.  Can  an  occasional  act  of  goodness,  as  it 
is  termed,  or  a  general  character  for  politeness,  and  for 
generosity  toward  certain  individuals,  entitle  to  the  repu- 
tation of  virtuous,  a  man  whose  mouth  is  often  '  filled  with 
cursings  and  bitterness,'  and  whose  life  is  almost  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  ?  An  assertion 
of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  made,  after  sober  reflection. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  actual  state  of  such  a  one,  if  the 
virtuous,  though  not  pious,  are  exposed  to  such  serious 
danger! 

VOL.  I.  S 
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If  reason  and  Scripture  be  tlnis  appealed  to  concerning- 
the  characters  of  the  good  and  the  bad;  if  they  are  allowed 
to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  persons  to  the  former  de- 
scription; what  an  alarming  reduction  must  take  place  in 
the  number  of  those  who  are  apparently  good !  Proficients 
as  many  of  them  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  goodness, 
they  have  not  yet  learned  its  first  elements,  and  have  their 
internal,  if  not  their  external  character,  to  begin  entirely 
anew.     Those  who  have  been  enabled,  by  the  *  grace  of 
God,'  to  add  piety  to  virtue,  not  in  form  and  speculation 
only,  but  in  'spirit  and  power,'  will  need  no  particular 
admonition  to  '  give  thanks  to  the  Father,  who  hath  made 
them  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light' — a  blessing  as  rare,  comparatively,  as  it  is  impor- 
tant !  Before  that  time,  whatever  might  have  been  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  moral  character,  there  really  '  dwelt  no 
good  thing  in  them,'  with  reference  to  soundness  of  prin- 
ciple; and  where  to  that  essential  failing  is  added  the  ex- 
treme insignificance  of  their  virtue,  when  compared  with 
the  amazing  compass  of  duty  incumbent  on  them  toward 
God,  it  will  not  appear  unreasonable,  either  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  were  '  altogether  as  an  unclean  thing, 
and  all  their  righteousness  as  filthy  rags,'  or  to  depend  not 
on  their  OAvn  works,  but  on  the  righteousness  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ  alone,  for  justification  in  the  sight  of  God.   1  shall, 
in  conclusion,  only  exhort  them  to  show  more  and  more 
*  their  faith  by  their  works;'  remembering  that  though 
works  may  exist  without  fiiith — faith,  if  unfeigned,  cor- 
dial, and  of  divine  origin,  will  infallibly  produce  works. 


ESSAY  VIL 
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The  administration  of  justice  is  deservedly  praised  in 
countries  where  the  penalties  annexod  to  the  breach  of  the 
laws  extend  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  to  men  of 
high  as  well  as  of  low  degree.  The  same  laudable  impartia- 
lity appears  in  the  exhortation  given  by  a  i;acrcd  writer, 
to  treat  all  who  attend  religious  assembles  with  indiscri- 
minate civility  and  kindness,  whatever  may  be  their  worldly 
rank  or  circumstances.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose, 
that  similar  justice  will  govern  the  proceedings  on  the  last 
day,  towards  all  v/hose  virtue  in  this  life,  whether  distin- 
guished or  common,  was  unaccompanied  by  piety,  even 
though  the  Great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  did  not  expressly 
assure  us,  that  he  is  '  no  respecter  of  persons.' 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  reason  to  think  an  idea 
generally  prevails,  that  an  exception  will  he  made  in  favour 
of  those  whose  moral  excellences  are  of  a  higher  order, 
who  in  a  good  cause  have  surmounted  uncommon  difficulties 
and  endured  uncommon  sufferings,  and  whose  services 
have  been  of  a  public  nature,  of  wide  extent,  and  of  singu- 
lar importance.  So  imposing  is  greatness,  so  dazzling  is 
splendour,  so  prepossessing  is  usefulness!  Not  only  the 
exalted  subjects  of  the  excellences  in  question  flatter  them- 
selves with  a  hope  of  this  kind,  but  the  beholder  also  is 
ready  to  imagine,  that  let  their  deficiencies  or  offences  be 
ever  so  gross,  their  illustrious  and  meritorious  deeds  must 
certainly  shield  them  from  the  punishment   that  awaits 
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transgressors  of  less  eminence,  and  even  procure  for  them 
places  at  least,  if  not  distinguished  places,  among  the  bless- 
ed in  heaven. 

Undoubtedly  I  wish  not  to  depreciate  the  value  of  great 
and  good  actions,  to  rob  the  performers  of  them  of  their 
hard-earned  recompence,  or  to  discourage  any  Avho  are 
able  and  willing  to  rival  their  excellences.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seems  highly  proper  to  check  the  indulgence  of  an 
expectation  that  will  lead  to  the  most  serious  disappoint- 
ment, and  more  especially  to  excite  an  apprehension  of  the 
most  fatal  evils,  where  such  evils  are  really  impending,  and 
where  such  an  apprehension  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  being  avoided.  With  this  view,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obviate  the  palpable  mistakes  that  are  too  often  made,  con- 
cerning the  worth  and  the  ultimate  prospect  of  extraor- 
dinary virtue,  in  which  piety  has  no  concern. 

Before  I  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  what  I 
mean  by  extraordinary  virtue.  I  consider  as  worthy  of 
this  encomium,  not  only  those  talents  and  virtues  which 
usually  excite  the  admiration  and  applause  of  mankind, 
such  as  the  skill,  courage,  and  brilliant  deeds  of  a  just  and 
humane  warrior;  but  also  the  righteous  policy  of  the  able 
statesman,  and  the  solid  eloquence  of  the  enlightened 
senator,  without  which  military  merit  would  perhaps  not 
have  existence,  or  be  advantageous.  Nor  is  distinguished 
talent  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  calamitous  time  of  war; 
it  is  found  in  the  most  pleasing  variety  during  the  happy 
period  of  peace — whether  we  regard  the  qualities  and 
actions  that  interest  the  world  in  general,  such  as  the  la- 
borious investigations  of  literature,  the  inventions  of  genius, 
the  discriminations  of  criticism,  the  embellishments  of 
taste,  the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  and  the  productions  of 
art;  or  whether  we  confine  our  attention  to  exertions 
which  have  more  particularly  in  view  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dividual, of  a  family,  or  of  a  nation;  such  as  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  the  disinte- 
Tcsted  adventurer  in  works  of  public  utility.     I  would  not. 
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finally,  in  enumerating  instances  of  extraordinary  virtue, 
forget  the  industry  of  the  tradesman,  who  by  honourable 
means  rises  to  wealth  and  distinction  from  a  low  beginning, 
or  the  worthy  conduct  of  a  parent,  who  by  unremitting 
care  and  diligence  trains  up  a  large  family  for  employ- 
ments in  which  they  may  be  both  comfortable  and  useful. 
When  the  community  at  large  contemplate  the  characters 
here  mentioned,  they  are  ready  to  consider  them  as  a 
superior  race  of  beings,  and  to  '  hide  their  own  diminished 
heads.'  We  think  their  honours  and  rewards  well  earned. 
We  rejoice  when  they  reap  the  fruit  of  their  plans,  and 
sincerely  grieve  for  their  misfortunes. 

But  to  estimate  such  characters  properly,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  the  account  not  only  the  excellent  nature, 
tendency,  and  effects  of  their  actions,  but  also  the  principles 
hy  which  they  were  influenced.  Illustrious  and  beneficial 
deeds  have  somethnes  been  performed  by  worthless  and 
bad  men.  In  other  cases,  though  the  motives  were  per- 
haps innocent,  yet  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  they  surely 
furnish  the  performers  with  no  pretence  for  claiming  the 
highest  recompence.  Of  these  latter,  that  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one,  which  consists  merely  in  a  mechanical  and 
irresistible  effort  of  great  talent  to  display  itself.  There  is 
little  or  no  reflection,  it  may  be,  on  the  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage likely  to  arise  from  its  exercise.  It  is  a  movement 
that  obeys  an  impulse,  like  many  motions  of  the  body^ 
which  are  spontaneous,  involuntary,  and  without  premedi- 
tation. It  seems  an  exertion  of  nature  to  relieve  itself. 
The  concealed  faculty  of  the  mind  must  be  developed  in 
some  way  or  other.  A  child  when  grown  up  may  render 
service  to  society,  and  the  figure  it  may  make  in  the  world 
redound  somewhat  to  the  honour  of  the  parent  that  gave  it 
a  suitable  education ;  yet  it  is  evident  the  latter  cannot  take 
credit  to  himself  for  a  production,  the  beneficial  result  of 
which  is  an  object  that  he  did  not  originally  purpose,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  which  he  studied  and  adopted  no 
proper  means.     The  river  which  abimdantly  fructifies  a 
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countiTj  may  very  naturally  awaken  curiosity  concerning 
its  source,  and  travellers  may,  without  the  charge  of  la- 
borious itllenes?,  take  difficult  and  hazardous  journeys  to 
discover  it.  But  the  source  itself  possesses  no  extraor- 
dinary merit  in  giving  rise  to  a  stream  which  gushed  out 
of  itself,  and  with  a  force  that  could  not  be  restrained. 
These  obsen  ations  will,  I  think,  apply  to  all  those  great 
and  happy  results  of  natural  endowment,  where  little  or  no 
pains  are  taken  to  direct  its  course,  and  to  distribute  it 
through  proper  channels,  that  its  benefits  may  be  as  much 
multiplied  and  extended  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
its  doing  mischief  by  taking  a  wrong  direction.  The  non- 
improvement,  and  especially  the  abuse  of  talent,  reminds  us 
of  the  noble  and  generous  instincts  in  some  animals,  for 
which  their  Maker,  and  not  they,  is  to  be  praised,  and 
which,  to  make  them  truly  serviceable,  or  at  least  not  in- 
jurious, must  be  placed  under  the  government  and  control 
of  human  reason.  It  is  happy  where  great  endowments, 
abandoned  to  chance,  continue  moving,  like  the  planets  in 
their  orbits,  with  useful,  though  unconscious,  magnificence 
and  splendour :  but  it  will  not  be  owing  to  the  wise  and 
good  conduct  of  their  possessor,  if  they  do  not  deviate  from 
their  course,  and  prove  materially  detrimental. 

Another  source  of  superior  attainments,  is  the  love  of 
self-gratification.  The  person  was  before  supposed  to 
5wim  only  with  the  current,  never  reflecting  whither  he 
was  going.  I  now  suppose  him  to  have  tasted  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  his  newly  discovered  talent, 
and  that  he  therefore  resolves  to  cultivate  and  employ  it. 
In  thus  seeking  enjoyment  from  the  gift  which  the  God  of 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  him,  he  is,  no  doubt,  fully  justi- 
fied ;  but  this  he  might  do,  and  at  the  same  time  consider 
how  he  might  render  it  advantageous  to  others.  If,  how- 
ever, he  consults  his  own  humour  only,  and  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  spending  his  tim.c  agreeably,  without  proposing 
any  solid  good  either  to  himself  or  to  society,  I  own  I  cannot 
see  any  great  excellence  in  such  a  disposition,  let  his  endow- 
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ment  be  of  ever  so  exalted  a  nature,  or  let  the  purposes  to 
which  it  might  be  applied  be  ever  so  important.  What- 
ever benefit  his  connexions  or  the  public  receive  from  it, 
they  will  owe  to  Providence,  and  not  to  him.  I  cannot 
exculpate  from  the  charge  of  this  criminal  selfishness  men 
of  genius,  who  treat  as  mere  amusements  occupations 
which  others  consider  as  useful  branches  of  business,  neg- 
lectful of  those  sei'vices  for  which  their  talents,  studies, 
professions,  and  stations,  have  eminently  qualified  them;  or 
who  spend  their  days  in  reading  and  thinking,  Avithout 
communicating  their  discoveries  to  the  world,  or  ever 
engaging  in  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  works  of  the 
former  may  be  very  ingenious,  and  the  speculations  of  the 
latter  extremely  refined;  but  however  they  may  contribute 
to  private  entertainment,  or  feed  self-conceit  and  arrogance 
with  the  secret  consciousness  of  superior  abilities,  if  they 
cannot  be  applied,  or  at  least  are  not  applied,  to  some 
practical  and  useful  purpose,  they  can  only  rank  with  the 
curious  trifles  of  idiotism  or  insanity,  in  which  case  they 
Avill  be  more  deserving  of  censure  than  of  either  pity  or 
applause. 

The  desire  of  emolument  is  another  motive  to  the  display 
of  eminent  abilities.  The  possessors  of  them,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  abound  in  riches  at  setting  out  in  life,  as  is  well 
known;  and  therefore  an  opportunity  is  thus  given  them, 
by  a  gracious  Providence,  of  employing  their  industry  in  a 
way  calculated  to  supply  the  defect.  Accordingly  a  great 
variety  of  talents,  in  which  certain  individuals  excel  the 
generality  of  mankind,  is  applied  to  that  purpose.  Nor  can 
such  an  application  of  superior  abilities  be  deemed  unna- 
tural or  improper.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  they  are  not  universally  employed  in  this  way.  Un- 
happily, too  many  eminent  writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
have  been  grossly  deficient  in  prudence  and  economy;  and 
it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  plodding  diligence  carries 
off  the  prize  from  inventive,  but  capricious  genius.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  censuring  the  endeavours  of  a  great  man  in 
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any  particular  line  to  acquire  competence.  I  only  wish  to 
obsei*ve,  that  where  gain  is  the  sole  or  principal  object  of 
his  exertions,  I  do  not  see  any  peculiar  claim  that  he  has  to 
praise  or  recompence  for  moral  excellence.  Those  who 
possess  only  common  talents,  are  equally  anxious  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families;  and  therefore,  however 
inferior  they  may  be  to  him  in  respect  of  admirable  and 
valuable  performances,  appear  on  a  level  with  regard  to 
motive. 

We  proceed  to  mention  that  incentive  to  the  exercise  of 
superior  talents,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal one — namely,  the  love  of  fame  and  applause.  This 
passion  is  observed  frequently  to  prevail  in  great  geniuses 
and  artists,  in  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  indeed 
in  all  whose  endowments  and  performances  are  of  a  nature 
likely  to  attract  public  notice,  and  to  interest  not  only  the 
present  age,  but  future  generations,  both  in  their  own  and 
in  foreign  countries.  But  natural,  reasonable,  and  even 
exalted,  as  this  motive  may  appear,  its  purity  is  questionable, 
any  farther  than  as  it  is  intended  to  be  a  mean  for  some 
useful  purpose.  It  should  also  be  received  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  great  actions,  not  proposed  as  their  object. 
For  want  of  duly  attending  to  these  considerations,  high  dis- 
tinction and  extensive  celebrity  have  oftener  accompanied 
vanity,  than  either  true  greatness,  or  singular  merit;  splen- 
did actions  have  proved  destructive  instead  of  being  bene- 
ficial, and  names  have  been  consecrated  to  fame,  that  ought 
to  have  been  consigned  to  infamy. 

The  last  motive  we  shall  at  present  notice  of  great  and 
worthy  actions,  is  the  good  of  others.  This  is  indeed  a> 
noble  and  generous  principle;  one  that  justly  claims  the 
admiration,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  of  mankind.  To  pro- 
pose as  objects  not  only  the  benefit  of  relations,  friends, 
and  connexions,  but  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  coimtry 
at  large — the  multiplication  of  useful  employments,  and  of 
innocent  gratifications — the  extension  of  science  and  of 
civilization — to  promote  these  as  objects  in  cultivating  and 
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exercising  extraordinary  endowments — especially  at  the 
risk  of  many  enjoyments,  and  even  of  life  itself — does  real 
credit  to  the  possessor.  Nor  should  I  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledfi^e  that  a  great  man  of  this  character  was  actuated  by 
the  highest  and  best  motives  possible,  were  he  related  to 
no  other  beings  except  those  of  his  own  species,  or  were 
Jiis  existence  intended  to  terminate  with  the  present  life. 

The  view  thus  taken  of  the  principles  usually  acted 
upon  by  persons  whose  abilities  and  services  exceed  those 
of  mankind  in  general,  will  enable  us  in  some  measure  to 
judge  truly  of  their  merits,  and  of  the  claim  they  have  to 
})raise  and  recompence.     Upon  the  whole  it  must  appear, 
1  think,  that  talent  and  virtue  are  distinct  qualities,  that 
greatness  may  exist  without  goodness,  and  that  illustrious 
deeds  often  spring  from  motives  in  no  wise  superior  to 
those  which  produce  ordinary  actions.     But  were  the  en- 
dowments and  performances  of  eminent  men  to  be  always 
viewed  in  the  most  favourable  light  in  which  they  have 
hitlierto  been  placed ;  still  the  question  would  remain  con- 
cerning their  title,  in  the  world  to  come,  to  an  exception 
from  the  miserable  issue  of  ordinary  virtue  without  piety. 
That  they  may  exist  unconnected  with  piety,  is  a  position 
that  scarcely  needs  illustration.     In  fact,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  splendid  accomplishments  and  services  attach  to 
characters  that  are  not  even  virtuous.    A  single  virtue  will 
not  entitle  a  man  to  this  honourable  distinction,  and  much 
less  an  act  or  two  in  which  that  virtue  has  appeared.    That 
a  hero  may  be  truly  virtuous,  he  must  not  only  be  coura- 
geous, but  just,  humane,  and  temperate.     Yet  it  is  unhap- 
pily too  common  for  exalted  merit  to  associate  itself  with 
a  group  of  the  most  scandalous  and  injuriovis  vices,  and  to 
see  a  man  covered  with  gloiy  as  a  public  character,  who  in 
private  life  is  loaded  with  infamy.    Such  a  one  may  indeed 
flatter  himself  that  a  single  tmit  of  a  certain  excellence, 
or  at  least  the  excellence  itself,  will,  like  the  sun,  suffice 
to  dissipate  a  thousand  clouds  which  darken  and  discolour 
the  parts  of  his  character  that  surround  it;  and  perhaps 
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some  others,  being  dazzled  by  its  lustre,  or  for  want  of 
opportunity  to  take  a  more  general  and  attentive  surv^ey, 
may  pronounce  the  whole  admirable,  because  the  small 
part  which  they  see  desen^es  admiration.  But  it  seems  far 
too  much  to  suppose,  let  the  person  be  ever  so  illustrious, 
that  the  rule  which  is  observed  in  ordinary  cases,  of  deter- 
mining the  character,  not  by  particular  acts,  but  by  the 
habit,  should  be  dispensed  with  in  his  favour,  or  that  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  great  qualities  and  shining  deeds,  he 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  notorious 
breach  of  the  most  important  moral  duties.  It  is  true,  a 
great  mind  cannot  be  invariably  engaged  in  conceiving 
grand  designs,  or  in  performing  noble  actions.  But 
though  it  must  have  relaxations,  as  well  as  minds  of  the 
ordinaiy  size,  yet  these  relaxations  should  by  their  dignity, 
or  at  least  by  their  innocence  and  purity,  appear  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  genius  that  indulges  in  them.  It  may  even  be 
doubted,  not  only  whether  intemperance  and  profligacy  be 
in  any  case  lawful  as  amusements,  but  whether  the  viola- 
tion of  truth  and  justice,  of  good  faith  and  humanity,  be 
excusable,  though  apparently  necessaiy  to  the  execution 
of  a  brilliant  and  highly  beneficial  project.  The  upright 
statesman  of  Athens,  who  was  for  declining  a  scheme  of 
this  kind,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  honesty,  has  at  all 
times  received  general  and  merited  applause. 

When,  however,  we  see  the  common  principles  of  virtue 
so  often  disregarded,  perhaps  trampled  upon,  by  distin- 
guished characters,  it  is  less  surprising  that  there  should 
be  instances  among  them,  in  which  a  serious  attention  to 
religion  is  wanting.  Indeed  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a 
man  of  letters  and  of  taste,  a  philosopher,  and  an  artist, 
professed  infidels  or  sceptics,  treating  ever}'  religious  insti- 
tution with  contempt,  and  employing  their  superior  talents 
for  the  subversion  of  piety  altogether.  Much  less  wonder- 
ful is  it,  that  many  of  them,  in  common  with  their  inferiors 
in  abilities  and  acquirements,  neglect  even  the  external 
duties  of  devotion,  and  mingle  profaneness  with  their  or- 
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dinary  discourse.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  indeed,  that 
heroes  by  land  and  sea,  besides  adhering  to  the  rehgiou>; 
forms  that  are  usual  in  the  army  and  the  navy,  on  occasion 
of  splendid  victories,  sometimes  testify  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  both  in  their  dispatches  to  government,  and  bv 
an  extraordinary  act  of  public  devotion,  their  gratitude 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  these  ebullitions  of  religious 
feeling  are  by  far  too  rare,  and  too  much  contradicted  by 
the  general  tenor  of  their  lives  and  conversations,  to  fur- 
nish any  solid  proof  of  real  subjection  to  pious  principles. 
I  know  that  apologies  are  not  v/anting  for  men  whose 
distinguished  talents  and  situations  engage  them  for  the 
most  part  in  forming  or  executing  schemes  of  great  and 
public  utility.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  these 
apologies  are  so  easily  acquiesced  in  by  reason  and  con- 
science, as  they  are  by  those  who  make  them,  and  by  many 
of  those  who  hear  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  resist  the 
impression,  tliat  exigences  of  state  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  public  business  and  of  public  dinners,  on  the  day 
usually  considered  as  sacred,  far  less  frequently  than  such 
appointments  take  place;  that  the  characters  referred  to,  if 
they  have  any  leisure  at  all  for  reading  and  conversation 
by  way  of  relaxation,  might  spare  a  little  of  it  for  private 
and  public  devotion;  and  that  the  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions incident  to  the  conducting  difficult  and  important 
affairs,  do  not  compel  a  man  to  an  almost  uniform  compli- 
ance with  them.  Greatness  ought  indeed  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  and  indispensable,  if  goodness  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
it.  Public  duty  must  indeed  be  particularly  urgent  and  be- 
neficial, to  merit  the  constant  abandonment  and  violation 
of  private  duty.  A  nation  may  almost  doubt,  whether  by 
the  gross  irregularities  of  its  distinguished  characters,  in 
the  common  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  and  by 
the  fatal  influence  of  bad  examples,  so  conspicuous  and  in 
a  manner  authoritative,  it  does  not  lose  as  much  through 
the  displeasure  of  the  Deity  as  it  gains  by  their  noble  qua- 
lities and  brilliant  services. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  supposing  the  claim  oi'  a 
public  character  to  an  earthly  recompencc  be  upon  the 
whole  admitted,   it  Avill  scarcely  be  contended  that  he 
has  reason  to  hope  for  celestial  honours  and  rewards  also. 
But  let  us  allow  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  remarkably  out- 
raging either  virtue  or  religion  in  his  ordinary  conduct — 
let  us  conceive  of  him  as  liable  to  no  other  charge  except 
that  of  being  pious  with  respect  to  forms  only— the  great 
point  is  concerning  his  title  to  an  exemption  from  the  ge- 
neral fate  of  similar,  though  less  eminent  characters,  in 
the  future  state.     The  mind  will  here,  no  doubt,  advert  to 
his  illustrious  services,  effected  at  the  expense  of  much 
study,  labour,  and  perhaps  suffering,  on  his  part.   It  seems, 
indeed,  most  reasonable  that  he  should  be  remunerated — 
especially  since  in  thus  benefiting  his  fellow  creatures,  he 
has  certainly  fulfilled  one  great  design  for  which  he  was 
endowed  with  such  distinguished  talents.     We  ought  not, 
however,  to  overlook  the  many  and  important  advantages, 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  singular  merit,  frequently 
distinguish  him  from  the  generality  of  men  in  this  world. 
The  prudent  and  industrious  parent  of  a  numerous  family 
receives  no  slight  retmii,  in  beholding  their  respectability 
and  prosperity,  in  the  honour  redounding  to  himself  from 
their  good  conduct,  and  in  the  grateful  attentions  which 
they  pay  to  him.  The  silent  consciousness  of  superior  ability 
and  worth,  is  itself  no  small  recompence  to  the  OMTier;  and 
that  satisfaction  is  generally  heightened  by  the  congratu- 
lations and  praises  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance.     The 
profits  arising  from  the  wise  and  diligent  exercise  of  his 
talents,  place  him,  too,  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  af- 
fluence, advance  him  to  a  higher  station,  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  and  usefulness.     But  the  chief  re- 
wards in  this  life  awaiting  distinguished  abilities  and  merit, 
are  those  which  proceed  from  national  admiration  and  gra- 
titude.    The  hero  finds  his  signal  and  important  victories 
justly  rcAvarded  by  advancement  to  a  place  among  the 
highest  order  of  nobility,  and  by  a  provision  being  made  for 
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him  suitable  to  his  high  dignity.     He  cannot  appear  in 
pubHc  among  his  countrymen,  witliout  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  populace,  and  hearing  the  cheering  vocifera- 
tions of  their  enthusiastic  and  heartfelt  applause.    His  pre- 
sence is  every  where  solicited,  and  in  every  assembly  he 
enters,  however  numerous  or  respectable,  he  is  greeted 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  receives  the  strongest  marks* 
of  esteem  and  affection.     His  name  and  exploits  are  re- 
corded, not  merely  in  the  fleeting  publications  of  the  day, 
but  in  the  durable  pages  of  history.     Nor  is  his  fame  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  country  or  age : 
posterity,  as  well  as  the  present  generation,  makes  its  boast 
of  him ;  and  every  nation,  near  or  remote,  that  is  able  to 
learn  and  to  appreciate  what  passes  in  the  world,  celebrates 
his  praises.     Should  he  even  unfortunately  perish  in  the 
midst  of  his  glorious  achievements,   the  calamity  would 
receive  eveiy  possible  mitigation,  could  he  anticipate  the 
deepest  sensations  of  national  regret,  and  perhaps  the  im- 
posing magnificence  and  splendour  of  a  public  funeral. 
His  deathless  fame  would  not  be  affected  by  the  lament- 
able incident :  and  the  honours  and  rewards  which  he  him- 
self was  unhappily  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying,  would 
yet  be  conferred  on  his  heirs  and  successors. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  are  literary  honours,  popular 
applause,  dignities,  pensions,  estates,  or  fame,  to  a  man 
whom  death  has  for  ever  incapacitated  for  enjoying  them? 
The  inquiiy  is  natural  and  important;  and  to  prevent  its 
being  made  when  too  late,  is  the  object  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. The  value  of  earthly  remuneration,  though  of 
the  highest  order,  ceases,  no  doubt,  with  the  present 
short  and  uncertain  period  of  existence;  and  for  any  ef- 
ficacy which  it  retains,  the  succeeding  ages  of  everlasting 
duration  may  be  spent  by  the  man  of  eminence  as  well  as 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  human  race,  without  happiness, 
and  even  under  the  grievous  pressure  of  misery.  Perhaps 
this  will  be  thought  extremely  unreasonable  in  the  former 
case.    But  why?  Those  whom  he  had  alone  in  view  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  superior  endowments,  namely,  himself  and 
his  fellow  men,  have  bestowed  on  him  as  ample  and  as' 
durable  a  recompence  as  they  were  able.  What  claim  has 
he  to  a  fresh  recompence  from  the  Deity — a  Bein^  M'hom 
he  seldom  if  ever  thought  of  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
whose  will  or  glory  he  certainly  never  consulted  in  any  of 
his  grand  schemes  or  useful  undertakings?  Besides,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  blessed, 
what  will  be  his  situation?  They  want  not  any  art  or  power 
that  he  possesses.  There  is  no  family  in  that  world  to  be 
provided  for,  or  educated;  no  occasion  for  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  are  here  cultivated;  no  rude  state  to  be  civi- 
lized; no  nation  to  be  governed  in  peace,  or  defended  in 
war.  As  far  as  we  know  any  thing  concerning  the  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven,  their  studies,  pleasures,  and  occupations, 
are  religious.  Unhappily  for  him,  these  employments  and 
gratifications  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to,  nor  has  he 
ever  sought  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Divine  Being  may  not  only 
without  injustice  withhold  from  him  celestial  blessings, 
which  he  has  neither  reason  to  expect  nor  would  know 
how  to  enjoy,  but  may  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  in- 
consideration  and  ingratitude  in  not  having  acknowledged 
the  Author  of  those  talents  by  which  he  was  thus  honour- 
ably distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  species,  and  enabled 
to  attain  the  emoluments  and  dignities  which  he  enjoyed, 
perhaps  for  years,  on  earth.  Nor  is  it  merely  barren  praise 
that  he  has  thus  injuriously  withheld  from  the  Bestower  of 
'  every  good  and  perfect  gift.'  He  has  also  denied  him  the 
regard  due  from  a  dependant  to  a  benefactor,  from  a  child 
to  a  parent,  from  a  subject  to  his  soveraign.  If  it  be  asked 
what  those  duties  are,  distinct  from  those  which  he  per- 
formed, I  answer — the  cultivation  of  a  devotional  spirit  in 
religious  worship  on  the  sabbath,  and  at  other  times,  ac- 
cording as  occasions  presented  themselves — the  proper  ex- 
amination of  the  high  claims  made  by  those  writings  which 
are  emphatically  called  the  Scriptm-es — and  supposing  their 
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claims  to  be  admitted,  the  diligent  study  of  their  contents, 
the  cordial  reception  and  just  improvement  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  an  habitual  conformity  to  their  precepts.  An 
alarming  view  of  obligation  this,  for  the  man  of  eminence, 
who  is  conscious  of  devoting  almost  eveiy  interval  of  lei- 
sure, and  particularly  his  sabbaths,  to  folly  and  pleasure, 
perhaps  to  intemperance  and  profligacy ! 

Let  me  observe,  farther,  that  when  a  distingxiished  cha- 
racter among  men  discovers  so  quick  a  sensibility  to  exalt- 
ed talent  and  merit,  it  is  a  most  criminal  partiality  in  him 
to  confine  the  incense  which  he  offers  on  their  account,  to 
himself,  to  those  around  him,  or  to  those  he  meets  with  in 
publications  on  civil  subjects.  The  great  and  good  men 
that  arose  among  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews — the  pro- 
phets, the  apostles — the  most  exemplary  and  useful  Chris- 
tians of  every  age,  country,  and  denomination — the  re- 
formers, the  missionaries,  the  martyrs — those  who  by  their 
writings  and  actions,  their  exertions  and  sufferings,  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  support,  the  propagation,  and  the 
influence  of  divine  truth  on  the  heart  and  life — cannot  be 
omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  illustrious  characters,  without 
the  most  criminal  injustice.  But  above  all,  the  gloiy  of 
the  Divine  Being  himself,  especially  as  it  shines  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  and  also  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  carried  that  scheme  into  efliect,  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  his  highest  admiration,  and  of  his  warmest 
praise,  not  only  on  account  of  its  ineffable  grandeur  and 
excellence,  but  on  account  of  its  infinite  importance. 

Does  it  become  one  who  feels  tremblingly  alive  to  lite- 
raiy  excellence,  to  pay  only  a  superficial  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  the  sacred  writers  for  sentiment  and  language? 
Ought  not  such  conduct  to  inspire  the  highest  indignation? 
Amidst  a  splendid  assemblage  of  celebrated  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  historians,  of  able  and  upright  statesmen,  of 
heroes  in  great  and  good  causes,  shall  those  that  occur  in 
Scripture  be  the  only  ones  disregarded  ?  If  exertions  made 
and  suffierings  endured  in  pi*opagating  truth  and  righteous- 
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ness,  or  in  contributing  to  the  safety,  the  improvement, 
and  the  ultimate  felicity  of  mankind,  claim  unusual  atten- 
tion from  one  who  values  himself  on  his  ability  and  his 
disposition  to  render  great  and  important  services,  the 
account  of  worthies  given  by  the  apostle,  ought  to  be 
studied  with  peculiar  interest:  '  through  faith  they  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stop- 
ped the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens.'  At  the  same  time,  '  others  had  trials 
of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea  moreover  of  bonds 
and  imprisonments.  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn 
asunder,  they  were  tempted,  they  were  slain  with  the 
sword,  they  lived  in  deserts  and  in  caves,  they  Meandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  af- 
flicted, tormented.'  Among  these  characters,  the  most 
illustrious  and  interesting  by  far  is  undoubtedly  that  of  our 
Saviour,  who,  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  noble  and  ge- 
nerous undertaking,  after  a  long  series  of  benevolent  la- 
bours, encountered  the  king  of  terrors  in  his  worst  form ; 
and  Slaving  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  made  a 
shoAV  of  them  openly,'  at  the  time  when,  '  ascending  up 
on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  for 
men,  even  for  the  rebellious.'  Who  can  overlook  an  in- 
stance of  transcendent  ability  and  merit  like  this,  an  in- 
stance that  so  nearly  concerns  all,  whatever  may  be  their 
talents  and  performances,  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
most  enonnous  guilt? 

No  superiority  of  endowment  or  character  exempts  any 
one  from  those  attentions,  which  the  common  condition  of 
humanity  imposes  indiscriminately  upon  all.  The  man  of 
eminence  must  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  for  the 
preservation  of  life  and  for  the  recovery  of  health,  as  one  of 
the  lowest  rank.  The  new  birth,  '  faith  in  Christ,  and  re- 
pentance toward  God,'  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  salvation  and  eternal  happiness. 
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If  any  one,  then,  on  account  of  his  high  distinction,  neg- 
lects them,  he  must  abide  the  fatal  consequences  as  much 
as  if  he  attempted  to  live  without  nourishment,  or  refused 
medical  assistance  when  it  was  most  wanted. 

Though  the  temporal  good  of  mankind  is  one  important 
end  for  which  the  Divine  Being  bestows  eminent  talents 
and  affords  opportunities  for  exercising  them,  yet  it  is 
far  from  being  the  only  one.  He  intended  by  these  means 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  great  man  to  subjects  of 
the  highest  order,  which  would  ennoble  and  purify  his 
soul,  as  well  as  enlarge  it;  to  put  him  into  a  state  of  mind 
lit  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  displaying  the  divine 
glory  in  a  way  infinitely  superior  to  that  in  which  it  is 
usually  manifested ;  to  inspire  him  with  a  concern  for  the 
spiritual  and  eternal,  as  well  as  the  temporal,  interests  of 
his  fellow  creatures;  and  to  prepare  him  for  celestial  em- 
ployments and  pleasures.  These  farther  ends  were  only  to 
be  attained  by  cultivating  a  regard  for  piety  in  the  parti- 
cular instances  before  stated.  But  while  these  ends  remain 
disregarded,  how  can  the  man  of  eminence  pretend  that  he 
has  effected  the  great  design  which  the  Divine  Being  pro- 
posed in  making  him  what  he  is? — Were  he  to  become 
truly  pious,  he  would  find  a  wider  and  nobler  field  for  ac- 
tion, than  that  to  which  he  now  confines  his  great  powers. 
By  the  help  of  divine  grace,  he  would  vanquish  his  evil 
disinclinations  and  propensities;  which  would  be  a  more 
glorious  conquest  than  that  of  defeating  an  enemy,  or  tak- 
ing a  city:  he  might  be  the  happy  instrument  of  bringing 
back  his  fellow  men  to  their  allegiance,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  against  Heaven:  he  might  contribute  to  their 
deliverance  from  enemies  infinitely  worse  than  *  flesh  and 
blood:'  he  might  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures 
and  advantages  infinitely  more  substantial  and  permanent 
than  any  that  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world.  Let  him 
show  his  superior  intelligence  and  strength  of  mind  in  con- 
flicting with  the  extraordinary  temptations  attending  his 
situation.     Let  him  improve  his  eminent  station,  which 
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renders  him  so  extensively  conspicuous,  and  a^ives  hiui 
such  a  commanding"  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing virtue  and  true  godliness.  Great  and  useful  as  the  ends 
may  be  which  he  now  answers,  this  would,  without  inter- 
fering with  them,  increase  their  dignity  and  amplitude 
beyond  description. 

These  are  the  attentions  and  services  which  the  Deity 
expects  from  him  with  the  greatest  justice;  and  where 
these  are  withheld,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  fear, 
that,  far  from  uniting  divine  approbation  to  the  shouts  of 
men,  or  adding  celestial  to  terrestrial  rewards,  he  will  ma- 
nifest his  righteous  displeasure,  on  account  of  the  grossest 
deficiencies  and  violations  of  duty,  by  the  most  awful  judg- 
ments. '  To  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  he  will 
render  eternal  life;  but  unto  them  who  do  not  obey  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath, 
tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  eveiy  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil.'  Such  will  be  the  miserable  end  assigned  to  the  most 
brilliant  career  of  action  and  enjoyment,  that  is  uncon- 
nected with  piety!  Even  where  a  great  and  meritorious 
individual,  through  misfortune  or  injury,  loses,  as  some- 
times happens,  his  reward  on  earth,  he  will,  in  the  case 
before  mentioned,  fail  of  that  compensation  in  the  future 
state,  which  he  may  possibly  look  for,  in  consequence  of 
neglecting  the  studies  and  pursuits  to  which  alone  it  is 
annexed  by  the  Di\'ine  Being. 

The  observations  here  made,  derive  additional  force  from 
the  consideration,  that  there  are  persons  who,  in  the  pos- 
session of  superior  abilities,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming great  actions,  do  not  overlook  either  the  higher 
motives  for  proper  conduct,  or  the  more  extended  influence 
that  those  motives  ought  to  have  upon  their  conduct.  Such 
characters  are  certainly  far  from  being  common;  but  their 
actual  existence  proves  at  least  their  possibility,  whatever 
difficulties  and  discom'agements  they  may  encounter.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  of  any  object  in  human  nature  more 
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exalted,  than  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Such  a  character 
may  with  reason  consider  himself  as  peculiarly  indebted  to 
the  God  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace.  He  has  indeed 
been  favoured  far  more  than  the  sons  of  men  in  common. 
He  is  the  servant,  vrho  having  *  received  five  talents,  has 
gained  other  five  talents,  and  will  be  made  ruler  over  many 
things.' 

Opposed  to  this  singularly  happy  character,  is  that  of 
the  wretch  who,  possessing  noble  parts,  by  the  greatest 
abuse  of  them  testifies  that  he  '  neither  fears  God,  nor  re- 
gards man.'  Under  this  mournful  description  come  the 
man  of  letters,  who  prostitutes  his  great  endowments, 
whether  natural  or  acquired,  to  the  purpose  of  promoting 
falsehood  and  error,  under  the  disguising  garb  of  truth — 
the  man  of  taste  and  wit,  who  pollutes  the  fancy,  inflames 
the  passions,  and  seeks  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
religion  and  morality,  of  humanity  and  justice — the  man 
who,  being  eminently  qualified  for  business,  acquires  a 
splendid  fortune  by  any  means — the  sagacious  statesman, 
who  aims  only  at  gratifying  his  ambition  and  avarice — in 
fine,  the  victorious  despot,  who  seeks  military  glory,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  extension  of  territory,  by 
destroying  the  independence  of  nations,  and  by  the  most 
shocking  instances  of  desolation,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 
These  pests  of  the  human  race,  notwithstanding  the  ful- 
some and  impious  adulation  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
selfish,  the  servile,  and  the  timid,  are  secretly  detested  by 
their  cotemporaries,  and  subject  their  memories  to  the 
sharpest  reproaches  of  indignant  posterity.  This  kind  of 
punishment  they  may  perhaps  disregard,  if  they  suffer  no- 
thing farther  from  men:  but  they  ought  not  to  forget,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Him  who  *  mak- 
eth  inquisition  for  blood,'  and  who  '  sitteth  in  the  throne 
judging  right.' 

Reflections  like  these,  convey  the  idea,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  great  talents  is  a  matter  of  far  less  consequence 
than  their  proper  application.    Let  this  operate  as  a  check 
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to  the  pride  and  exultation  of  superiors,  as  also  to  the  envy 
and  discontent  of  inferiors.  He  who  neglects  or  abuses 
eminent  powers  through  self-indulgence,  aggravates  his 
guilt  and  will  increase  his  punishment  j  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  fears  and  serves  God,  '  will  be  accepted  according 
to  what  he  has,  and  not  according  to  what  he  has  not.'  At 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  man  Avho 
received  but  one  talent,  was  called  to  as  strict  an  account 
for  the  use  he  had  made  of  it,  as  the  man  who  received 
five  talents. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


ON  BENEVOLENCE,  UNCONNECTED  WITH  PIETY, 

As  benevolence  is  included  in  the  general  notion  of  vir- 
tue, it  may  be  thought  that  an  opinion  having  been  already 
given  of  the  latter  when  unconnected  with  piety,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  the  former,  when  similarly  situated. 
But  perhaps  this  disposition  to  do  good  will  appear  not  un- 
worthy of  a  distinct  examination,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
powerful  influence  which  its  amiable  nature  and  highly 
beneficial  effects  have  upon  the  human  mind.  Where  the 
exercise  of  it  is  striking  in  degree  and  extent,  the  most 
favourable  reception  is  augured  for  it  in  the  future  state; 
End  it  is  presumed,  that  as  man  cannot  behold  the  benevo- 
lent person  without  loving  him,  so  his  Maker  must  feel  the 
same  inclination  towards  him,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances. Much  more  may  we  suppose  that  the  person 
himself,  when  he  adverts  to  the  future  state,  is  occupied 
less  in  apprehending  danger,  than  in  anticipating  the  most 
ample  rewards.  The  flattering  opinion  formed  of  benevo- 
lence by  the  world,  is  manifest  from  their  using  goodness 
as  a  synonymous  term.  To  aim,  therefore,  at  making  dis- 
tinctions, however  just,  on  the  subject  of  benevolence,  and 
to  discriminate  between  that  species  of  it  which  will  be 
acceptable  and  useful  in  the  world  to  come,  and  that  which 
is  limited  in  its  happy  effect  to  the  present  state,  is  rather 
an  ungracious  undertaking.  Yet  in  a  case  where  disap- 
pointment would  prove  most  fatal,  and  where  the  danger 
of  it  is  peculiarly  great — especially  in  a  country  not  more 
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eminent  for  its  means  of  doing  good,  than  for  its  disposi- 
tion to  use  them,  it  seems  extremely  important  and  ne- 
cessary. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  deliver  my  thoughts  freely  on 
the  merits  and  final  issue  of  benevolence,  whenever  un- 
happily it  is  unconnected  with  piety.  But  a  considerable 
difficulty  occurs  at  the  veiy  outset.  The  terms  betievolence 
and  pietj/,  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  convertible,  so  that 
he  who  has  the  former,  infallibly  possesses  the  latter.  The 
obsen^ation  is  certainly  so  far  just,  as  all  pretensions  to 
piety  are  vain  without  benevolence :  but  that  benevolence 
necessarily  includes  piety,  is  a  point  by  no  means  equally 
obvious.  There  are  certain  cases  of  benevolence,  to  which 
it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  impartial  judge  should 
deny  the  idea  of  moral  excellence.  Acts  of  charity  are  not 
unfrequently  performed  by  an  individual  living  in  the  ha- 
bitual indulgence  of  profaneness  and  vice.  He  may  not, 
perhaps,  intend  these  acts  to  be  a  kind  of  set  off"  against 
his  wicked  life :  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  avoid  suspecting 
that  he  sometimes  pacifies  his  conscience  by  a  thought  of 
this  nature,  especially  as  those  words  of  Scripture — '  Cha- 
rity covereth  a  multitude  of  sins' — understood  literally, 
declare  in  his  favour.  But  admitting  that  the  sins  spoken 
of,  are  the  sins  of  the  charitable  person,  and  that  the  word 
charitj/  signifies  in  general  alms-giving,  rather  than  love 
to  our  neighbour,  the  passage  furnishes  one  mark  indeed 
of  those  who  are  really  forgiven,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
mark,  or  such  a  mark  of  them  as  may  be  reckoned  infallible 
in  the  absence  of  all  others.  The  testimony  both  of  reason 
and  Scripture  proves  the  contraiy.  No  act  can  procure 
any  one  an  indulgence  for  living  in  sin,  Avhatever  degree 
of  self-denial  may  accompany  it;  much  less  an  occasional 
act,  or  at  most  a  series  of  acts,  which  probably  costs  the 
performer  little  or  nothing.  Tlie  veiy  supposition  is  absui'd 
in  the  extreme,  and  almost  impious. 

The  case  of  a  man,  who,  after  living  all  his  days  in  sin, 
bequeaths  his  substance  to  the  relief  of  indigence  and  dis- 
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tress,  which  he  ahnost  utterly  neglected  in  the  midst  of 
life,  seems  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  former  case:  for 
in  addition  to  his  other  sins,  he  withholds  from  benevolence 
that  which  is  its  due,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  satisfying 
its  claims  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  at  least  not  at  his 
own.  Charitable  bequests  are  indeed,  in  themseh'es,  highly 
laudable  and  useful — especially  as  sums  of  equal  value 
could  not  perhaps  be  spared  during  the  life-time  of  the 
testator;  but  they  reflect  no  honour  on  him,  unless  he 
proved  by  his  living  conduct  that  his  dying  act  proceeded 
from  real  benevolence. 

In  former  times,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  wealthy  in- 
dividual, who  had  committed  some  deed  of  flagrant  injus- 
tice or  cruelty,  to  erect  a  building  equivalent  to  a  row  of 
alms-houses,  or  an  hospital,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  by 
way  of  expiating  his  crime.  Had  such  a  manifestation  of 
penitence  been  even  sincere,  the  act  discovered  either  gross 
ignorance  or  strong  disapprobation  of  the  great  Christian 
principle — that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  ^  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.'  But  the  genuineness  of  the  repentance  it- 
self was  often  questionable,  since  reparation  was  not  made 
where  practicable. 

No  one  can  reasonably  think,  that  there  is  any  particular 
excellence  in  the  character  of  that  person,  who  '  does  alms 
only  to  be  seen  of  men ! '  The  same  may  be  said,  where  the 
object  of  the  individual  is  solely  to  preserve  his  peace  or 
reputation  in  that  class  of  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
Such  a  man  is  not  chargeable  with  vanity;  yet  his  con- 
duct can  only  be  commended  as  an  instance  of  worldly 
pi-iidence.  In  a  country^  and  an  age  in  which  the  exercise 
of  charity  is  extremely  fashionable,  much  of  it  doubtless 
proceeds  from  the  motive  just  stated. 

But  there  are  other  cases  of  benevolence,  in  which  the 
claim  to  religious  excellence  will  not  be  so  easily  aban- 
doned, though  perhaps  they  will  be  fomid  equally  remote 
from  it  upon  examination.  There  is  a  most  pleasing  and 
})eneficial  quality  in  many  minds,  on  which  the  idea  of 
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want  or  distress  in  others  as  naturally  and  powerfully  ope- 
rates, as  the  magnet  upon  iron.  It  is  this  quality  which  is 
emphatically  called  in  the  world  by  the  name  of  goodness, 
or  goodness  of  heart — particularly  where  it  shows  itself 
with  readiness,  cheerfulness,  and  M'^armth;  in  frequent  and 
remarkable  instances ;  and  through  an  extent  surprisingly 
great.  I  would  not  wish  by  any  means  to  deprive  it  of  its 
fair  name  and  just  praise;  or  to  discourage  its  exercise  in 
the  smallest  degree,  whatever  account  is  to  be  made  of  it 
in  a  religious  view.  It  certainly  is  lovely  and  right  in  it- 
self. It  is  beneficial  to  society,  whether  connected  or  un- 
connected with  piety.  It  is  peculiarly  becoming  in  a  race 
of  beings,  who,  being  all  weak  and  frail,  should  be  taught 
by  their  own  experience  to  pity  and  relieve  the  wants  and 
distresses  of  others.  It  seems  to  be  the  expedient  adopted 
by  Providence  for  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  species 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort,  on  which  ac- 
count it  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessar\'.  It  is 
an  honour  to  our  nature,  that  its  prevalence  among  man- 
kind is  general.  There  are  few,  perhaps,  whose  bosoms 
are  wholly  strangers  to  it.  Hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that 
the  quality  itself  derives  one  of  its  names  from  our  nature, 
and  so  often  bears  the  soft  and  pleasing  appellation  of  hu- 
mnniti/. 

But  notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  which  truly 
belong  to  it,  to  imagine  that  it  necessarily  implies  reli- 
gious principle  or  affection,  is  far  more  than  the  case 
warrants.  It  is  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  is  most  strongly  and  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  sa- 
cred writings.  But  it  is  not  uncharitable,  to  apprehend 
that  God  is  seldom,  if  at  all,  the  object  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, to  numbers  whose  breasts  glow  with  this  excellent 
quality.  Agreeable  and  beneficial  as  the  disposition  is,  the 
authority  and  pleasure  of  the  Divine  Being  may  not  be 
adverted  to,  or  consulted;  in  which  case,  conformity  to 
his  will  is  not  intentional,  but  purely  accidental.  There 
is  therefore  no  more  real  regard  for  God  implied  in  it. 
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than  there  is  regard  for  a  master  in  the  conduct  of  tliat 
serv'ant,  who,  in  gratifying^  his  own  humour  or  inclination, 
happens  to  obey  orders  about  which  he  neither  inquired 
nor  cared.  It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  one  who  is 
of  a  benevolent  turn,  not  to  know,  when  he  reflects  on  his 
conduct,  that  he  is  acting  rightly,  that  he  is  discharging  a 
duty,  and  that  lie  is  doing  good;  but  the  general  idea  of 
obligation  may  be  in  the  mind,  where  the  supreme  obli- 
gation is  nearly  overlooked.  Were  the  latter  habitual- 
ly and  willingly  entertained,  it  would  lead  to  the  exer- 
cise of  other  virtues  and  graces,  besides  benevolence;  it 
would,  in  fact,  issue  in  a  regard  for  every  part  of  a  truly 
pious  character.  But  we  too  well  know,  that  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  this  is  not  the  fact. 

There  is  another  species  of  benevolent  character,  in  which 
religious  motive  is  so  distinctly  and  strongly  avowed,  that 
its  coimexion  with  piety  seems  almost  incontrovertible; 
yet  it  must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  few  remarks. 
Here  charity  is  not  exercised  with  that  gross  want  of 
discrimination  with  regard  to  objects,  which  indicates 
a  thoughtless  compliance  with  powerful  instinct,  rather 
than  a  deliberate  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reason;  or 
with  that  careless  profusion  which  is  occasionally  caused 
by  superstition,  instead  of  that  discreet  and  sober  liberality 
wliich  is  the  offspring  of  true  and  regular  devotion.  In  the 
kind  of  persons  I  have  now  in  view,  benevolence  is  an  ha- 
bitual and  steady  principle:  it  does  not  resemble  the  flash 
which,  though  vivid,  illumines  the  horizon  only  seldom 
and  but  for  a  moment,  leaving  it  perhaps  involved  in  total 
darkness;  but,  like  the  ordinary  light,  it  continues  its  be- 
nefits, renewing  them  day  by  day,  though  the  sun  from 
which  it  arises  may,  as  occasion  serves,  shine  higher  and 
stronger  at  one  time  than  at  another. 

Now  I  am  far  from  aflirming  that  such  a  character  is 
not  pious.  Tlie  contrary,  I  am  persuaded,  is  frequently 
true.  But  what  I  fear  is,  that  the  character,  notwith- 
standing its  excellence  and  utility,  does  not  necessarily 
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imply  real  piety.  The  individual  answering  to  it,  may 
be  so  charmed  and  elated  with  his  benevolence  and  its 
fruits,  as  to  think  very  rarely,  superficially,  or  coldly,  of 
his  dependance  on  the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvation  and 
eternal  happiness.  He  may  be  so  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  his  favourite  virtue,  as  to  behold  very  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  his  manifold  defects  and  blemishes  in 
other  branches  of  duty;  consequently  feeling  little  dis- 
posed to  the  exercise  of  humility  and  godly  sorrow.  He 
may  find  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  in  performing  acts 
of  charity,  he  may  with  so  much  cheerfidness  encounter 
difficulties  and  endure  self-denial  in  order  to  do  good,  as 
to  fancy  himself  equally  able  to  obey  the  divine  will  in 
cases  less  congenial  to  his  natural  temper,  and  thus  almost 
overlook  the  need  he  stands  in  of  divine  assistance. 

Where  there  is  a  manifest  aversion  to  the  discussion  of 
Christian  principles,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation,  the 
revival,  and  increase  of  the  corresponding  affections,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  apprehension  that  faith  in  those  prin- 
ciples is  little  more  than  a  general  and  cold  assent;  and 
where  conversation  or  writing  turns  for  the  most  part  so 
much  on  a  particular  duty,  as  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  to 
advert  to  its  proper  motive,  there  is  a  much  greater  ap- 
pearance of  heathenism  than  of  Christianity.  That  is  not 
the  mode  in  which  the  New  Testament  treats  and  enforces 
the  great  and  pleasing  virtue  of  benevolence.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  remind  the  character  in  question  of  our 
Lord's  M^ords  to  the  lukewarm  Laodiceans :  '  Thou  sayest, 
I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of  no- 
thing; and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  poor,  and  miserable, 
and  blind,  and  naked.  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich,  and  fine  rai- 
ment, that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  anoint  thine  eyes 
with  eye-salve,  that  thou  mayest  see.* 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  though  piety,  or 
at  least  goodness  and  bencAolcnce,  are  frequently  con- 
founded and  thought  inseparable,  if  not  synonymous,  yet 
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there  are  various  cases  in  which  the  charitable  and  gene- 
rous have  no  true  sense  of  religion,  if  they  have  of  virtue. 
I  proceed  to  show  the  evil  and  danger  of  such  a  character. 
But  before  I  enter  on  this  important  part  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  remove  a  great  mistake  which 
prevails  among  many,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves connect  the  prospect  of  eternal  security  and  happi- 
ness in  all  cases  with  the  practice  of  charity.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  word  of  God  sometimes  uses  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  may,  to  a  superficial  reader,  convey  such  an 
idea;  but  the  illusion  would  soon  vanish,  were  he  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  the  language  is  used, 
and  to  compare  one  part  of  Holy  Writ  with  another. 

It  is  not  wonderfld,  that  the  Bible  should  contain  ex- 
hortations to  charity  as  well  as  to  other  duties,  or  that  they 
should  annex  the  promise  of  reward  to  the  proper  exercise 
of  it,  by  way  of  encouragement — especially  where  those 
best  capable  of  exercising  it  are  addressed.  Upon  this 
ground  stands  the  celebrated  admonition  of  the  apostle 
Paid  to  Timothy — '  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate,  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.'  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  other  duties  do  not  form  parts  like- 
wise of  Christian  obligation,  or  that  they  may  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with,  because  they  are  not  mentioned  in  connexion. 
The  inspired  writer  just  quoted,  plainly  asserts  the  con- 
trary, when  he  tells  the  Corinthians — '  Though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,' 
(meaning  love,)  *  it  profiteth  me  nothing.'  If  we  search 
the  Scriptures,  we  shall  find  not  only  charity  in  different 
forms,  but  also  the  '  knowledge,  fear,  and  love  of  God' — 
*  faith  in  Christ' — *  repentance  towards  God' — '  the  new 
birth' — and  '  setting  the  affections  not  on  things  on  the 
earth,  but  on  things  above,'  represented  as  equally  neces- 
sary to  salvation.     As  the  Christian  character  without  the 
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former  will  want  a  material  part,  so  Mithoiit  the  latter  ex- 
cellences it  will  prove  essentially  defective. 

A  particular  stress,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  laid  in  the 
sacred  writings  on  the  duty  of  henevolence  and  charity: 
but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  peculiar  importance  in 
the  duty  itself,  much  less  does  it  imply  that  it  is  *  the  Avhole 
duty  of  man.'  It  is  selected  for  exhortation  in  preference 
to  others,  because  it  stands  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
predominant  vice  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  evil  at  that 
time  prevailing  in  the  body  of  people  to  M'hom  the  exhor- 
tation is  addressed;  upon  the  principle,  that  the  weakest 
part  stands  in  most  need  of  support,  and  that  compliance 
■with  such  an  exhortation  would  fiu'nish  in  their  case  the 
best  proof  of  a  truly  renewed  mind.  Thus  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  had  spent  all  his  days  in  rapine  and  oppression,  is 
counselled  by  the  prophet  Daniel  *  to  break  off  his  trans- 
gressions, by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor;'  and  the  specu- 
lative believers  of  the  gospel  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
James  are  informed,  '  that  pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  the  widows  in  their  affliction.'  A  different  duty  is 
inculcated  where  the  case  is  different,  as  \vhere  our 
Lord,  addressing  the  worldly-minded  Capernaites,  ob- 
sen'cs,  '  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  Him 
whom  he  hath  sent.' 

The  duty  of  benevolence  is,  indeed,  particularly  enjoined 
on  the  world  toward  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  on  those 
disciples  towards  one  another,  whether  individually  or 
collectively.  The  exhortations  to  it  are  also  enforced  by 
peculiar  promises  and  threatenings.  The  reason  of  this 
seems  to  be,  not  that  the  exercise  of  it  is  a  greater  or 
surer  mark  of  real  piety,  than  the  performance  of  any 
other  duty;  much  less  that  attention  to  this  one  renders 
it  safe  to  overlook  all  the  rest;  hut  because  the  circum- 
stances of  private  Christians  and  of  particular  churches 
recpiired  extraordinary  and  frequent  instances  of  charitable 
exertions.     Hence  the  apostle  Paul,  intending  to  exhort 
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ihe  Galatians  '  as  they  had  opportunity  to  do  good  unto  all 
men,'  adds,  ^  especially  unto  those  that  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith;'  annexing  that  most  solemn  caution,  '  Be  not 
deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked :  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap :  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit, 
shall  of  the  S[)irit  reap  life  everlasting.'  For  the  same 
reason,  our  Lord,  in  his  awful  description  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  last  day,  makes  the  sentence  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation turn  on  the  performance  or  neglect  of  charitable 
ofiices  towards  his  disciples.  By  the  way,  I  conceive  it  is 
not  charity  to  the  poor  in  general  that  is  there  inculca- 
ted; though  I  doubt  not  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
that  duty:  but  the  relief  and  assistance  of  real  Christians, 
with  whom  our  Saviour  is  pleased  to  identify  himself — 
particularly  when  suffering  under  persecution.  Agreeably 
to  this,  our  Lord  says  elsewhere,  ^  Whosoever  shall  give  to 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the 
name  of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.' 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  veiy  serious  defects  and  ble- 
mishes in  a  character,  which,  notwithstanding  its  emi- 
nence for  benevolence,  is  wholly  destitute  of  true  pietVi 
It  strikes  me,  then,  that  such  a  one  is  grossly  inconsistent, 
with  himself.  He  ought  to  serve  not  only  eveiy  one  who 
needs  his  assistance,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  but  every  one  who 
solicits  it,  in  cases  not  improper.  Upon  this  principle, 
therefore,  among  others,  he  ought  to  serve  God.  For 
though  the  Divine  Being  is  infinitely  remote  from  having 
any  grievances  to  be  redressed,  or  wants  to  be  supplied, 
yet  there  are  various  respects  in  which  he  calls  for  our  aid. 
His  object  is  to  enlarge  our  minds,  to  purify  our  hearts, 
and  to  rectify  oiu*  conduct;  that  we  may  think  worthily  of 
him,  and  act  worthily  towards  him.  This  object  he  pro- 
poses to  effect,  by  influencing  us  to  study,  to  believe,  and 
to  feel  certain  facts  and  truths.  Having  gained  these  ends, 
in  part  at  least,  he  farther  proposes  to  make  us  the  in- 
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struments  of  producing  similar  changes  in  others.  Now 
these  services  no  one  can  decline  under  pretence  that  they 
are  unreasonable  and  injurious,  or  that,  as  far  as  natural 
powers  and  opportunities  extend,  he  has  not  ability  to  per- 
form them.  As  to  their  utility  and  importance,  were  there 
even  any  doubt  on  this  head,  a  man  who  is  of  a  kind,  ob- 
liging, and  friendly  disposition,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
His  business  is  to  serve  another  in  his  own  way,  provided 
it  be  not  either  unlawful  or  impracticable.  It  ought  to 
suffice  him,  that  the  person  who  solicits  his  aid  thinks  the 
undertaking  is  expedient  and  necessaiy — especially  when 
he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  is  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  tendency,  and  effects  of  actions, 
than  himself. 

A  still  stronger  obligation  under  which  the  benevolent 
man  lies  to  be  pious,  is,  that  true  benevolence  necessarily 
includes  justice.  He  who  is  willing  to  part  with  his  own, 
out  of  compassion  for  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  one, 
will  surely  not  be  the  voluntary  occasion  to  another  of 
want  or  suffering ;  and  he  would  be  so,  were  he  to  prac- 
tise injustice,  even  though  the  person  whom  he  injured 
could  afford  ever  so  well  to  lose  his  right.  If  a  man  fore- 
goes or  abandons  his  right,  he  chooses  to  do  it  freely,  and 
not  through  fraud  or  compulsion.  On  this  principle,  a 
truly  benevolent  man  will  not  be  habitually  guilty  of '  rob- 
bing God.'  I  need  not  be  particular  in  proving  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  his  rights,  and  that  he  has  neither  re- 
nounced them,  nor  intends  to  renounce  them,  were  it  only 
for  our  sakes.  I  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  services 
which  he  may  be  considered  as  not  merely  desiring,  but 
claiming  as  his  just  due.  I  proceed  to  add  certain  other 
demands.  He  requires  acts  of  worship  and  homage.  He 
calls  upon  us  to  study  the  manifestations  of  his  natural  and 
moral  excellences  ourselves,  and  to  communicate  our  dis- 
coveries and  feelings  to  others.  He  requires  us  to  study 
them  not  only  in  the  Avorks  of  creation  and  providence,  but 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  more  especially  in  the  scheme  of  re- 
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demption,  in  which  he  professes  to  have  given  the  bright- 
est and  most  interesting  display  of  his  glory.  He  strictly 
enjoins  us  to  learn  his  will  from  the  sacred  writings, 
which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  contain  many  other  pre- 
cepts and  prohibitions,  beside  those  that  relate  to  tiie  of- 
fices of  love  due  to  each  other.  I  suppose  no  one  will 
dispute  the  justice  of  these  injunctions,  laid  by  the  greatest 
and  best  of  Beings  on  creatures  who  owe  to  him  their 
existence,  their  faculties,  and  their  enjoyments.  Where 
the  Scriptures  are  admitted  to  be  the  word  oi  God,  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  that  justice  to  the  Deity  comprises 
duties  of  the  nature  and  to  the  amount  just  stated;  but 
even  where  a  doubt  is  expressed  concerning  their  divine 
authority,  still  the  obligation  remains  not  to  spend  the 
whole  of  life  without  coming  to  a  decision  on  so  moment- 
ous a  topic,  nor  to  reject  them  without  a  careful  and 
diligent  examination  of  its  claims. 

The  resemblance,  too,  between  the  man  of  benevolence 
and  the  receivers  of  his  bounty,  in  their  circumstances, 
should  strongly  impel  the  former  to  piety.  The  most 
wretched  of  his  pensioners  cannot  possibly  depend  upon 
him  any  thing  like  so  much  as  he  does  upon  the  Deity, 
however  independent  he  may  be  of  men.  The  benefits  he 
himself  has  bestowed  upon  others,  are  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  those  he  has  actually  received  from  the  Divine 
Benefactor,  and  with  the  infinitely  greater  favours  he  pro- 
fesses to  expect.  Shall  he  search  into  the  wants  and  afflic- 
tions of  others,  and  forget  his  own,  particularly  his  spiri- 
tual malady,  and  his  exposure  to  the  miseries  of  the  other 
world  through  sin?  Shall  he  listen  to  the  cries  of  indi- 
gence and  distress,  or  receive  their  applications  for  relief 
and  assistance,  without  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  eternal  life,  of 
the  Divine  Being,  on  his  own  account?  Shall  he  hear  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  re- 
ceive their  best  though  small  returns,  without  recollect- 
ing his  own  infinite  obligations  to  the  Author  of  all  good 
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— especially  for  the  gift  of  his  Son?  Sliall  he  not  testify 
his  gratitude  to  the  *  God  of  all  grace,'  by  those  investiga- 
tions, affections,  and  actions,  to  which  I  before  referred? 
That  would  argue  the  grossest  insensibility,  negligence, 
pride,  and  disingenuousness,  on  his  part;  which,  if  they  did 
not  prevent  or  stop  the  progress  of  his  benevolence,  would 
tend  very  much  to  thv.-art  and  circumscribe  it. 

Again :  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  one  who  is  benevo- 
lent himself,  will  admire  others  who  are  of  a  similar  de- 
scription; that  he  will  court  their  acquaintance,  and  study 
to  improve  by  it.  Now  of  all  the  benevolent  characters, 
there  are  none  that  can  be  compared  with  the  Divine 
Being,  and  his  Son.  An  inspired  writer  affirms  that '  God 
is  love'  in  the  very  abstract;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
name  which  is  usually  given  to  the  Deity  in  our  language, 
is  akin  to  good.  The  most  numerous,  various,  and  strik- 
ing instances  of  goodness,  are  incomparably  his;  and  even 
the  cases  of  compassion  and  generosity  which  occur  in  the 
conduct  of  any  of  his  creatvu'es,  proceed  indirectly  from 
him.  'The  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord!' 
Among  these  instances  of  his  benevolence,  the  most  sin- 
gular and  the  most  important,  as  it  regards  men,  beyond 
conception,  is  the  measure  by  which  he  restores  them  to 
holiness  and  happiness.  '  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave  his  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins.'  This  wonderfid  benevolence  of  the 
Father  was  well  seconded  by  the  Son,  '  who,  though  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through 
his  poverty  might  be  made  rich:'  who  'went  about  doing 
good;'  and  who  at  l;ist  '  laid  down  his  life,'  not  for  the 
good,  but  for  the  bud;  not  for  saints,  but  for  sivmers;  not 
for  friends,  but  for  enemies.  Shall  one  Mho  estimates  be- 
nevolence at  the  highest  rate,  and  who  glories  in  it,  feel 
indiiferent  to  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  it,  and  that, 
too,  when  he  himself  is  one  of  the  objects  of  it?  Shall  he 
content  himself  with  a  superficial  and  imperfect  idea  of  it? 
Shall  he  treat  as  a  threadbare  and  exhausted  subject,  u 
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love  '  which  has  height,  and  breadth,  and  length,'  unmea- 
surable  ?  If  so,  with  all  his  amiableness,  compassion,  and 
liberality,  he  seems  one  who  is  far  less  pleased  and  grateful 
on  account  of  receiving  a  favour,  than  hurt  to  think  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  it.  At  best,  he  certainly  deprives 
himself  of  the  most  powerful  motives,  as  well  as  the  most 
excellent  models  for  imitation. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  the  idea  of  benevolence  to 
acts  of  charity,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  term.  But 
properly  speaking,  benevolence  signifies  universal  love 
to  others,  and  therefore  consists  in  abstaining  from  every 
thought  and  action  that  is  injurious,  and  in  cultivating 
every  disposition  that  may  prove  beneficial.  Accordingly, 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  celebrated  account  of  charity  or 
love,  not  only  mentions  '  bestowing  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,'  but  tells  us,  that  '  charity  sufFereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not 
her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.' 
Whether  the  connexions,  the  family,  or  the  conscience,  of 
eveiy  one  who  makes  a  generous  use  of  his  property,  can 
testify  that,  amidst  untoward  circumstances  attending  him- 
self, and  the  prosperous  circumstances  of  his  neighbour — 
whatever  his  own  excellences  may  be,  or  whatever  weak- 
nesses or  faults  may  be  imputable  to  others — it  is  his  aim 
to  govern  his  temper,  to  suppress  malevolent  emotions, 
and  to  guard  the  door  of  his  lips,  is  at  best  doubtful.  But 
unless  that  is  the  case,  such  a  one  possesses  only  a  limb 
belonging  to  the  mutilated  statue  of  benevolence,  and  not 
the  body  of  that  beautiful  and  noble  virtue.  Like  a  sciolist, 
he  knows  only  a  detached  part  of  the  subject.  For  want  of 
cultivating  piety,  or  love  to  God,  he  is  a  stranger  to  the 
true  principles  of  love  to  man,  and  never  likely  to  gain  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  an  excellence,  without  which, 
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the  inspired  writer  declares,  that,  notwithstanding  his  other 
attainments,  he  himself  should  be  nothing. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  the  benevolence  of  a 
charitable  man,  void  of  religion,  is  essentially  defective. 
He  neglects  to  serve  his  fellow  creatures  in  a  way  the 
most  needed  and  the  most  important.  If  he  does  not  injure 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns  by  his  discourse  or  ex- 
ample, he  at  least  does  not  converse  with  them,  or  make 
any  remark  relative  to  those  objects,  in  order  to  remove 
ignorance,  to  correct  mistakes,  or  to  impress  divine  truths 
on  the  heart,  where  they  are  acknowledged,  so  that  they 
may  influence  the  practice.     Confining  his  attention  to 
their  subsistence  and  comfort  in  this  life,  he  leaves  them 
without  succour  with  respect  to  all  other  wants  and  dan- 
gers.    Yet  is  the  soul  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the 
body,  and  the  concerns  of  eternity  infinitely  weightier  than 
those  of  time.   The  person  will  perhaps  plead,  that,  in  con- 
junction %vith  others,  he  furnishes  the  unfortunate  part  of 
his  species  with  Bibles,  and  opportunities  of  attending  di- 
vine service;  and  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  if  they  do  not  use 
and  improve  these  religious  advantages.     He  ought  to  re- 
collect, however,  that  charity  lays  him  under  a  farther 
obligation  to  combat,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the  prejudices 
they  feel  against  their  highest  duty,  and  their  most  impor- 
tant interests.     If  it  be  objected,  that  this  would  be  at- 
tempting more  for  others  than  he  attempts  for  himself, 
this  only  proves  the  extreme  evil  arising  from  the  want  of 
piety,  which  not  only  prevents  the  highest  acts  of  benevo- 
lence towards  others,  but  will  not  even  suffer  a  man  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  most  necessaiy  security  and  welfare. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  the  fatal  impediments,  which  the 
same  lamentable  deficiency  on  his  part,  lays  in  the  way  of 
his  enjoying  heaven.  How  is  he  to  exercise  his  benevo- 
lence in  a  world  where  there  are  no  poor  to  succour,  no 
sick  to  relieve,  no  aged  to  provide  for  ?  He  is  not  qualified 
to  manifest  it  toward  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven  in 
any  way  that  can  conduce  to  theu*  pleasm*e  and  improve- 
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ment.  Religious  subjects,  or  at  least  subjects  connected 
with  religion,  which  alone  are  acceptable  to  them,  lie  far 
remote  both  from  his  knowledge  and  taste.  He  is  even 
indisposed  to  receive  from  them  any  communications  of 
this  nature.  Much  less  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  any 
inclination  for  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Being,  or  his 
Son,  whose  company  he  studiously  shunned  in  this  life,  and 
in  whose  presence,  like  Doeg  the  Edomite,  he  never  con- 
tinued longer  than  he  was  detained. 

After  taking  into  view,  then,  the  relations  in  which  the 
benevolent  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  piety  stands  to  the 
Deity,  the  various  ways  in  which  his  benevolence  ought  to 
show  itself,  and  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment and  felicity  which  is  prepared  for  the  blessed  above, 
let  any  one  say,  whether  there  is  not  the  strongest  reason 
for  apprehending  the  most  serious  disappointments  and 
calamities  on  the  part  of  a  disposition  which,  however  ex- 
cellent in  itself,  is  so  contracted  in  its  exercise,  so  imperfect 
and  mutilated  in  its  nature,  so  entirely  unaccompanied  by 
qualities  of  the  most  exalted  kind  and  of  the  first  necessity. 
A  considerate  person  could  scarcely  have  avoided  fore- 
boding the  worst  consequences  to  it  in  the  future  world, 
even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  less  explicit  on  the  subject 
than  has  been  shown.  The  character  in  question  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  esteem  and  love  of  those  around  him,  and 
most  particularly  to  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  has 
obliged  and  served.  He  also  merits  the  inward  satisfaction 
arising  from  the  view  of  happiness  where  miseiy  existed 
before,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  having  been  instru- 
mental to  the  production  of  this  most  desirable  change. 
But  his  goodness  surely  does  not  extend  to  the  Divine 
Being,  whom  he  has  pleased  only  accidentally,  when  the 
will  of  God  happened  to  coincide  with  his  own  inclination. 
He  has  no  love  to  the  Deity;  he  controls  no  passions,  resists 
no  temptations,  submits  to  no  inconvenience,  for  his  sake. 
He  worships  him  sparingly,  if  at  all,  and  then  merely  out 
of  form.   He  passes  over  slightly,  and  feels  little  interested 
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in,  the  most  important  communications  of  Revelation,  and 
pays  little  regard  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  if  he  does  not 
violate  even  those  of  virtue.  Benevolence  occupies  not 
only  the  place  due  to  it  in  his  attention,  but  that  which 
Christ  ought  to  have,  that  which  the  graces  and  virtues  of 
the  Spirit  ought  to  have,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself.  How  then  can  he  reasonably  expect 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  Deity  in  the  future  world, 
or  to  be  admitted  into  heaven — particularly  as  there  is  no 
occasion  there  for  compassion,  the  virtue  he  has  most  as- 
siduously cultivated,  and  as  the  dispositions  for  which  there 
is  occasion  there,  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked. 
How  can  he  indeed  avoid  the  awful  consequences  of  his 
indifference,  and  even  dislike,  to  the  most  benevolent  of 
Beings,  whom  he  was  bound,  by  eveiy  tie  of  justice  and 
gratitude,  to  make  the  principal  object  of  his  regard? 

Amiable  and  useful,  therefore,  as  the  virtue  of  benevo- 
lence is  justly  considered  to  be,  we  may  see  its  value  some- 
times rated  infinitely  too  high,  with  respect  to  the  person 
by  whom  it  is  exercised.  There  is  particular  reason  to 
guard  against  the  mistake,  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  this  virtue  fascinates  mankind  by  the  charms  of  its 
appearance  and  benefits.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  com- 
passion and  benevolence  are  wanted  so  frequently  and  to 
such  an  extent,  in  a  world  so  full  of  trouble  as  this,  that 
religious  principle,  their  proper  source,  existing  in  so  few 
instances,  could  by  no  means  answer  the  demand;  and 
therefore  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  some  measure,  the 
Divine  Being  has  provided  other  inferior  motives.  But  it 
would  be  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  these  motives  su- 
persede the  necessity  for  true  piety,  or  that  this  will  be 
accepted  in  its  room  in  the  world  to  come.  The  genero- 
sity natural  to  youth,  and  the  tender  compassion  prevalent 
in  the  breasts  of  females,  in  the  absence  of  other  qualities, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  by  them  as  decisive  proofs  of 
that  goodness  which  the  Divine  Being  will  hereafter  ac- 
knowledge. 
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If,  however,  benevolence  without  piety  is  thus  awfully 
situated,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who  are  as 
much  strangers  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter!  The  selfish 
and  the  avaricious,  those  who  bridle  neither  their  tempers 
nor  their  tongues,  the  malevolent  and  the  unforgiving-, 
must  be  exposed  to  peculiar  danger.  Objects  of  contempt 
or  abhorrence  in  this  world,  their  hatred  of  God,  aggravated 
by  disregard  of  man,  must  subject  them  to  the  sorest  pu- 
nishment in  the  next.  The  rich  man  in  the  parable,  who 
not  only  did  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but,  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day, 
showed  less  attention  than  the  dogs  to  the  diseased  pauper 
at  his  gate,  as  soon  as  death  had  done  its  office,  '  lifted  up 
his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  torments,'  and  could  not  obtain 
so  much  as  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 

Happily,  there  are  many  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than 
for  benevolence.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  abound 
with  descriptions  of  such  noble  and  generous  characters. 
Such  ornaments  and  blessings  to  the  world  and  to  the 
church  are  still  not  unfrequent.  They  have  now  the  voice 
of  man  sounding  loudly  in  their  praise,  and  that  voice  will 
shortly  receive  its  fullest  confirmation  in  the  declared  ap- 
probation of  the  Divine  Being  himself,  in  the  presence  of 
angels  as  well  as  of  men.  Nor  will  the  praise  be  barren, 
but  accompanied  by  unfading  honours,  and  durable  riches. 
The  blessing  of  Providence  now  rests  on  their  basket  and 
their  store.  Hereafter  they  shall  inherit  substance,  and 
possess  the  *  good  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
them.' 

But  while  we  guard  against  benevolence  unconnected 
with  piety,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a  pretended  piety 
which  stands  unconnected  with  benevolence;  a  pharisaical 
devotion  which  shows  no  compassion  to  the  poor,  and  a 
faith  without  works.  Characters  liable  to  charges  of  this 
kind  expose  religion,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
noble  or  generous  both  in  nature  and  tendency,  to  the  re- 
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proach  of  sordid  meanness.  Their  awilil  fate  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  to,  in  stating  the  injunctions  of  Scripture 
respecting  *  doing  good/  and  the  solemn  sanctions  by  which 
the  practice  is  enforced.  Let  those,  then,  who  call  them- 
selves the  disciples  of  the  benevolent  Jesus,  while  they  shun 
ostentation  and  spiritual  pride,  cause  *  their  light  so  to  shine 
before  men,  that  seeing  their  good  works  they  may  glorify 
their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.' 


ESSAY  IX. 


ON  DEVOTION  MERELY  EXTERNAL. 

That  the  worship  of  God  is  in  some  cases  performed 
where  the  heart  of  the  worshipper  is  otherwise  engaged, 
may  be  asserted,  without  risking  the  suspicion  of  uncha- 
ritableness.  His  very  appearance  and  behaviour,  where 
the  act  of  devotion  happens  to  be  pubUc,  too  often  render 
it  probable  to  others  that  his  mind  is  absent.  With  re- 
gard to  the  misemployment  of  the  thoughts  and  passions 
in  private  worship,  conscience  only  is  qualified  to  bear 
witness;  but  there  is  little  danger  of  presumption,  in  sus- 
pecting a  man  to  be  guilty  of  that  in  secret,  of  which  he  is 
m  the  habit  of  giving  the  most  manifest  proofs  in  public. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  obsei-ve,  that  even  when 
his  carriage  in  a  religious  assembly  is  becoming,  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience  may  possibly  not  be  in  his  favour;  and 
that  is  veiy  likely  to  happen,  if  it  declares  against  him  in 
his  secret  devotions. 

Unhappily,  the  external  act  of  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  wrong  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time,  is  too  frequently 
considered  as  an  instance  of  real  piety.  The  volantai*y 
attendance  of  an  individual  on  divine  service  is  indeed 
proper  in  itself,  sets  a  good  example,  and  if  not  at  present, 
may  ultimately  be  accompanied  by  internal  devotion.  But 
to  account  external  worship  alone  a  sufficient  test  that  the 
heart  is  right  with  God,  especially  when  the  worshipper  is 
perhaps  so  circumstanced  as  scarcely  to  have  the  power  of 
absenting  himself  from  it,  and  when  there  is  nothing  in  his 
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discourse  or  actions  out  of  the  place  of  worship  that  indi- 
cates any  regard  for  the  Deity,  is  to  draw  a  most  important 
inference  from  extremely  weak  premises.  A  j^ood  tree  not 
only  exhibits  a  fair  appearance,  but  actually  bears  fruit  in 
due  season.  The  mere  presence  of  an  individual  where 
God  is  worshipped,  when  unaccompanied  by  suitable 
thoughts  and  emotions,  no  more  evinces  piety  in  him, 
than  in  any  internal  pillar  of  the  building.  It  is  not  even 
enough  for  him  to  use  his  senses  when  he  is  there;  for  that 
may  be  done  by  a  child  that  has  not  yet  come  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  understanding.  A  spectator  or  hearer  Avho  has 
passions  to  put  in  motion,  and  reason  to  guide  him,  is 
justly  required  to  use  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  well 
as  his  eyes  and  his  ears,  when  present  where  a  speech  is 
delivered,  or  business  transacted,  in  which  he  is  interested, 
especially  if  that  was  his  professed  object  in  coming. 

Self-evident,  however,  as  the  truth  of  these  observations 
seems  to  be,  it  is  too  common  for  a  man  to  consider  him- 
self, and  to  be  considered  by  others,  as  a  truly  religious 
character,  merely  because  he  is  in  the  habit  of  attending 
divine  worship;  provided  his  regard  for  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  avowal  of  sound  principles  of  religion,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  a  good  moral  life  and  conversation.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  opinion,  in  order 
to  expose  its  falsehood  and  danger. 

Devotion  commonly  signifies  the  attachment  of  an  in- 
ferior to  a  superior,  and  may  be  felt  by  a  dependant  to  his 
patron,  of  whatever  rank  or  station.  The  highest  case  of 
it  that  can  be  conceived,  is  that  of  a  subject  to  his  prince, 
to  whom  he  has  access,  and  in  whose  service  he  is  employ- 
ed. Devotedness  may  be  expected  particularly  to  prevail 
on  the  part  of  the  courtier,  where  he  happens  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  is  singularly  obliged  to  him, 
and  has  real  cause  to  admire  his  great  and  good  qualities. 
There  is  certainly  not  a  little  resemblance  between  this 
description,  and  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  man  who 
professes  to  be  devout,  and  the  Deity.     It  is  easy  to  see. 
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therefore,  in  what  disposition  tlie  former  ought  to  wait 
upon  the  latter,  either  when  indulged  with  a  private  au- 
dience, or  when  present  at  a  public  levee — when  he  pre- 
sents a  petition,  or  an  address  of  thanks — when  he  per- 
forms homage,  tenders  his  service,  or  receives  the  royal 
commands.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  intercourse  is  in- 
Xended  to  be  rational,  and  to  be  either  acceptable  to  the 
prince,  or  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  the  courtier,  the 
sentiments,  the  spirit,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  courtier, 
cannot  be  objects  of  indilference. 

No  doubt,  court  etiquette  among  men  consists  much  in 
forms  and  ceremonies,  with  which  the  heart  has  often  little 
connexion,  and  with  which  indeed  its  concurrence  is  fre- 
quently not  matter  of  much  concern,  even  to  the  party 
professed  to  be  honoured.  Admitting,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  Divine  Sovereign  requires  no  more  than 
-exterior  regard  of  this  kind;  still  the  attention  he  receives 
from  many  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  is  paid 
to  an  earthly  prince.  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  dis- 
position of  those  who  are  doing  homage  to  the  latter, 
their  looks  and  their  attitudes  are  made  to  indicate  that 
he  is  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal,  object  of  their  re- 
gard: but  in  the  former  case,  every  object  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  the  pretended  worshipper  more  than  the  Deity,  and 
in  nothing  scarcely  does  he  manifest  any  respect  for  the 
majesty  of  the  Being  before  whom  he  appears,  except 
perhaps  in  his  words. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  are  not  the  same 
reasons  for  the  King  of  heaven  to  be  satisfied  with  exter- 
nal marks  of  regard,  which  may  be  assigned  for  an  earthly 
monarch's  acquiescence.  The  latter  oftentimes  knows  no- 
thing of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  person  before  him, 
and  therefore  is  compelled  to  accept  the  professions  of  at- 
tachment as  sincere,  ignorant  of  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
that  proves  the  contrary.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  conduct 
with  which  he  has  to  do.  But  the  Heavenly  Sovereign  is 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of 
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his  worshippers,  as  he  is  with  their  words  and  action*. 
For  any  one,  therefore,  to  bestow  eiilog-ies  upon  him,  wlien 
he  is  secretly  disaffected  to  him,  must  be  viewed  by  him 
in  the  same  light  as  the  compliments  of  a  notorious  male- 
content  would  be  viewed  by  the  royal  personage  who  was 
the  object  of  them.  Praise  must  be  considered  as  mockery, 
and  protestations  of  esteem  and  friendship  as  grossly  false, 
it  not  insidious,  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
The  man  who  even  indulges  a  wandering  imiigination  in 
prayer,  or  in  attending  on  the  great  Object  of  religious 
worship  vA^hile  speaking  by  his  word  and  by  his  ministers, 
must  appear  to  the  Omniscient  as  a  trifler  would  appear 
to  his  sovereign  on  earth,  who,  in  the  royal  presence,  when 
addressing  or  being  addressed  from  the  throne,  should  be 
gazing  at  the  apartment,  or  be  directing  his  attention  to  a 
fellow  subject  that  was  standing  near  him.     The  King  of 
gloiy,  likewise,  will  probably  not  be  pleased,  any  more 
than  an  infinitely  inferior  monarch,  who  knows  what  is 
proper,  and  what  belongs  to  his  own  dignity,  ^^'ith  being 
spoken  to  in  language  which  the  speaker  neither  under- 
stands nor  tries  to  understand,  if  that  speaker  be  past  a 
child;  with  being  asked  for  favours  which  are  not  wanted, 
or  which  it  is  not  believed  he  either  can  or  at  least  will 
give;  nor  yet  with  being  thanked  for  benefits  which  are 
not  valued,  or  of  which  he  is  not  believed  to  be  the  author. 
Neither  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
loud  and  general  declaration,  '  All  that  the  Lord  saith  will 
we  do,  and  be  obedient,'  when  he  sees  plainly,  that  far  from 
feeling  disposed  to  comply  with  his  will,  they  do  not  even 
intend  to  inquire  what  it  is. 

We  have  hitherto  inferred  the  offence  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  by  the  Divine  Being  at  the  character 
of  a  worshipper  who  is  habitually  careless,  from  the  in- 
dignation which  would  certainly  be  conceived  by  any  other 
sovereign  on  a  similar  occasion.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances in  this  case,  which  aggravate  the  guilt  beyond  all 
•imagination.     Tliere  is  not  such  another  King  as  this  for 
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absoluteness  and  extent  of  dominion,  for  natural  and  moral 
excellences,  for  mit^hty  and  beneficent  deeds.  Never  was 
known  a  Prince  like  him,  on  whom  his  subjects  are  so  en- 
tirely dependant,  and  to  whom  they  are  under  obligations 
so  manifold  and  great.  Each  of  his  subjects,  though  so 
immensely  numerous,  is  the  object  of  his  personal  atten- 
tion. The  meanest  of  them  has  as  free  access  to  him,  and 
is  as  often  visited  by  him,  as  the  first  nobleman  in  the  land. 
No  sovereign  has  ever  been  so  injured,  or  has  been  at  such 
pains  to  exercise  his  clemency  in  a  Avay  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  the  welfare  of  his  people  at  large, 
as  himself.  Never  were  such  means  adopted  for  rendering 
approach  to  him  practicable,  agreeable,  and  successful,  as 
those  which  he  has  adopted.  Never  had  subjects  such 
weighty  causes  for  addresses  of  thanks,  or  interests  of  such 
magnitude  to  secure  by  petition,  as  his  subjects.  So  good 
are  his  laws,  that  *  if  a  man  keep  them,  he  shall  even  live 
by  them.'  So  great  is  his  clemency,  that  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  the  chief  of  sinners.  So  boundless  is  his  ge- 
nerosity, that  he  is  ready  to  '  raise  even  the  poorest  from 
the  dust,  and  to  set  him  among  princes.' 

In  this  case,  therefore,  there  are  none  of  those  circum- 
stances which  in  other  cases  are  thought  at  least  to  palliate, 
if  not  to  justify,  formality  and  adulation  in  subjects  toward 
their  sovereign,  while  the  mind  is  absent  or  vacant,  and 
the  heart  feels  indifferent:  much  less  is  there  any  pretence 
for  disloyalty  and  disaffection.  There  is  always  enough  in 
him  to  admire  and  to  praise.  There  is  always  abundant 
matter  for  petition  and  thanksgiving.  He  is  always  at  lei- 
sure to  hear.  He  never  keeps  supplicants  in  suspense,  but 
for  their  benefit.  He  never  bids  them  wait,  without  giving 
them  something  in  hand.  He  never  disappoints  their  ex- 
pectations in  the  end ;  so  far  from  it,  that  he  bestoM's  upon 
them  benefits  which  it  never  ^  entered  into  their  hearts  to 
conceive.'  The  study  of  his  laws  and  his  promises  never 
can  be  unseasonable,  while  he  has  any  claim  upon  their 
gratitude,  while  they  set  any  value  U))on  their  o^vn  safety 
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and  happiness,  while  they  have  any  want  to  be  supplied, 
or  grievance  to  be  redressed. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  the  Divine  Being  does 
not  require  our  worship  for  his  own  glory,  any  otherwise 
than  as  that  is  necessarily  connected  with  our  advantage. 
He  does  not  wish  for  the  presence  of  his  people  to  increase 
his  own  dignity  and  splendour;  he  expects  their  attendance, 
not  from  a  regard  to  his  own  state,  but  because  without  it 
they  would  inevitably  incur  great  guilt,  besides  sustaining 
serious  loss  and  injuiy.  Excellence  and  merit  suffer  no 
diminution  by  existing  unnoticed;  but  the  heedless  obser- 
ver is  guilty  of  injustice,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  much 
entertainment  and  instruction.  A  benefactor  may  be  too 
wealthy  or  great  to  need  recompence ;  but  the  recipient  of 
his  bounty,  who  withholds  acknowledgment  by  such  means 
as  are  in  his  power,  is  ungrateful  notwithstanding.  Upon 
these  principles  is  foimded  our  obligation  to  worship  and 
obey  the  Deity.  One  great  object  he  proposes  by  requir- 
ing our  homage,  is  that  of  exempting  us  from  the  guilt, 
the  infamy,  and  the  punishment,  due  to  neglect.  At  the 
same  time,  he  equally  aims  at  our  security,  honour,  and 
felicity,  in  other  respects.  We  contemplate  and  acknow- 
ledge the  displays  of  his  perfections,  to  ennoble  our  senti- 
ments, to  purify  and  exalt  our  passions.  Were  it  not  for 
this  intercourse  with  the  principal  Object  of  our  hopes  and 
fears,  we  should  be  less  sensible  of  the  danger  arising  from 
indulging  sin,  and  the  importance  of  adhering  closely  to 
duty.  This  is  the  great  shield  against  the  temptations 
that  assail  us  every  moment,  and  in  evei*y  direction;  re- 
pelling their  force,  interrupting  their  progress,  or  blunting 
their  edge.  It  is  this  balm  which  alleviates  the  smart  of  a 
wounded  conscience,  and  restores  its  soundness.  This  en- 
ables us  to  act  our  part  amidst  the  difficulties  of  life,  by 
either  levelling  them,  or  lending  its  helping  hand  to  sur- 
mount them.  This  supports  the  spirits,  inspires  fortitude, 
and  strengthens  patience  under  affliction — especially  in  the 
conflict  with  death,  the  chief  of  natural  evils.   This  enables 
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MS  to  '  use  the  world  without  abusing  it.'  This,  in  fine, 
prepares  us  for  the  society  and  conversation  of  superior  in- 
telligences, for  the  dignified  employments  and  the  refined 
pleasures  of  the  celestial  world. 

The  particulars  enumerated  in  describing  the  benefits 
arising  from  devotion,  will  probably,  to  some,  appear  ob- 
scure or  doubtful.  Every  one,  however,  knows  that  the 
mind  is  apt  to  receive  a  certain  cast  from  the  company  1% 
keeps,  the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant,  and  the 
subjects  of  its  studies.  We  cannot  hold  fellowship  with 
greater  Personages  than  the  *  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.'  We  cannot  set  before  us  or  meditate  upon  more 
sublime  and  important  topics,  than  those  which  claim  our 
attention  in  religious  exercises.  An  habitual  practice  of 
this  kind,  especially  under  that  divine  influence  which  we 
are  commanded  to  seek,  and  encouraged  to  expect,  neces- 
sarily produces  a  state  of  mind  not  a  little  advantageous  in 
our  present  conflict  with  internal  and  external  temptations, 
exposed  as  we  are  to  manifold  difficulties  and  trials,  and 
with  a  view  to  that  exalted  state  of  being,  action,  and  en- 
joyment, which  we  profess  to  have  in  prospect.  Nor  are 
these  extraordinary  personal  benefits  unconnected  with  the 
peculiar  services  which  our  Heavenly  Sovereign  may  assign 
us  in  the  world  and  in  the  church.  We  always  find  the 
person  who  is  animated  by  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
above  described,  most  zealously  attentive  to  the  means  and 
opportunities  afforded  him  for  glorifying  God,  and  promot- 
ing the  spiritual  good  of  men. 

But  it  is  manifest  that  the  ends  above  mentioned  cannot 
be  attained  while  private  and  public  devotion  continue  to 
be  mere  matters  of  form,  any  more  than  solid  advantage 
can  be  gained  from  reciting  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence 
or  poetiy,  without  the  exercise  of  the  imderstanding,  and 
without  taste.  The  mere  peiiisal  of  a  book,  or  attendance 
on  a  course  of  lectures,  however  well  calculated  they  may 
both  be  to  give  information  relative  to  a  most  important 
art  or  science,  will  evidently  not  suffice  for  its  acquisition. 
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They  must  be  attended  to,  and  understood;  they  must  be 
studied  and  digested;  they  must  be  remembered  and  ap- 
plied, if  any  substantial  benefit  is  expected.  Devotion,  in 
order  to  become  truly  beneficial,  requires,  in  no  less  degree, 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  passions. 

From  these  considerations,  it  must  be  abundantly  evident 
that  external  worship  alone  can  never  be  acceptable  to  the 
Deity.  But  that  no  doubt  might  remain  on  the  subject,  at 
least  to  those  who  believe  the  Scriptures,  we  are  expressly 
told  there,  that  '  they  who  worship  God,  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Complaints  are  also  made  of  those 
who  '  approach  him  with  their  mouths,  and  honour  him 
widi  their  lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  him;'  as  also 
of  persons  who  ^  come  before  him  as  his  people  come,  and 
sit  before  him  as  his  people  sit,  while  their  heart  goeth 
after  their  covetousness.'  The  importance  of  employing  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  body  in  religious  exercises,  is  particu- 
larly striking,  when  we  consider  that  intimate  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Deity,  which  is  to  take  place  in  hea- 
ven. How  can  any  one  be  fit  for  such  intercourse,  or 
have  any  taste  for  it,  who  knows  nothing  of  it  in  this  life, 
except  the  mere  form,  which  he  enters  upon  with  reluc- 
tance, continues  in  with  insipidity  or  impatience,  and  quits 
with  alacrity? 

There  is  the  more  reason  to  expose  the  futility  of  any 
hopes  entertained  in  consequence  of  practising  a  devotion 
merely  external,  and  the  extraordinary  guilt  incurred  by 
habitual  thoughtlessness,  as  well  as  hypocrisy,  in  a  per- 
formance so  solemn,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  evil  easily  fallen  into, 
and  generally  prevalent.  When  we  address  our  fellow 
men,  we  are  sensible  that  the  object  before  us  is  a  living 
and  intelligent  being,  that  we  are  both  seen  and  heard,  and 
that  the  consequence  of  the  speech  delivered  may  prove 
either  beneficial  or  hurtful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object 
atldressed  in  prayer  is  never  seen  nor  heard;  nor  have  we 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  that  he  can  see  or  hear:  and 
with- respect  to  the  effects  of  making  appUcation  to  the 
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Divine  Being,  there  seem  either  to  be  none  at  all,  or  none 
distinguishable  from  such  as  might  possibly  have  taken 
place,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  without  any 
application  of  this  nature.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  the  repugnance  naturally  felt  by  the  human  mind  to 
an  exercise  of  this  kind,  occasion  either  the  total  neglect 
of  it,  or  the  bare  recital  of  words  without  ideas,  or  at  least 
corresponding  emotions.  Hence  the  individual,  who,  on 
various  accounts  with  which  true  piety  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected, would  feel  uneasy  were  religious  duty  habitually 
omitted,  contents  himself  with  saying  his  prayers,  as  a 
child  at  school  frequently  recites  his  task,  and  is  the  less 
disposed  to  question  the  sufficiency  of  the  performance,  as 
he  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  accompanied  with 
full  as  much  reflection  and  feeling  in  his  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  multitudes  around  him. 

But  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  which  render 
addressing  God  and  addressing  men  so  different  from  each 
other,  though  justly  accounted  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  true  devotion,  by  no  means  amount  to  insuper- 
able obstacles.  We  cannot  deny  it  to  be  a  '  reasonable  ser- 
vice,' without  denying  the  existence  of  a  God,  of  a  provi- 
dence, and  of  a  future  state,  as  well  as  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  principal  point  is,  not  whether  the 
Being  we  approach  be  the  object  of  our  senses,  but  whe- 
ther he  be  in  reality  a  *  living  God,'  capable  of  ascertaining 
what  is  said  to  him  and  by  whom  it  is  spoken ;  not  whether 
any  good  or  ill  follows  at  present  from  serving  or  neglect- 
ing him,  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  but  whether  the 
consequences  will  ever  be  important  one  way  or  the  other; 
not  whether  he  now  makes  any  distinction,  but  whether  he 
ever  will  make  any  serious  distinction  between  his  real 
and  his  pretended  worshippers.  The  certainty  of  an  event 
is  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  future; 
and  though  that  event  may  suffer  somewhat  in  the  magni- 
tude and  striking  nature  of  its  appearance  by  its  distance, 
yet  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  future  will  shortly  be 
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present,  and  then  the  event  will  manifest  itself  in  its  truf 
size  and  force.  That  the  Deity  will  one  day  become  visible 
to  mankind,  and  that  the  most  solemn  results  will  tbllo^v 
from  his  favour  or  displeasure,  are  the  plain  dictates,  not 
only  of  revealed,  but  of  natural  religion.  Safe,  therefore, 
as  it  may  be  to  profess  admiration  of  a  fellow  creature, 
friendship  for  him,  or  gratitude  to  him,  without  feeling  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  to  confess  offences  against  him  without 
sorrow,  and  solicit  favours  of  him  without  desire,  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  he  may  be  imposed  upon;  it  must 
be  as  useless  and  unsafe  as  it  is  criminal,  to  obsei^ve  this 
conduct  towards  a  Being  who  sees  through  the  most  artful 
disguise,  because  he  knows  the  state  of  the  mind  before  it 
is  described,  or  pretended  to  be  described,  by  words.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  probable,  that  a  long- continued  series  of  acts 
exhibiting  the  grossest  inconsideration,  if  not  premeditated 
insult,  will  appear  in  his  eyes  less  criminal,  or  more  worthy 
of  escaping  with  impunity,  on  account  of  its  being  ex- 
tremely common. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  when  I  recom- 
mend the  spirit  of  devotion,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
1  do  not  mean  by  that  expression  the  awe  arising  from  the 
venerable  appearance  of  the  building  where  divine  wor- 
ship is  performed,  the  number,  rank,  and  brilliancy  of  the 
congregation,  the  sounds  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
or  the  dress  and  manner  of  the  person  officiating;  much  less 
do  I  mean  the  entertainment  which  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
fancy,  may  derive  from  any  of  these  causes,  combined  with 
the  favourable  state  both  of  the  health  and  of  the  weather. 
These  sensations  may  be  felt  in  a  high  degree,  where  a 
truly  devotional  spirit  is  totally  wanting.  The  state  of  mind 
which  I  am  inculcating,  is  that  Avhich  proceeds  solely  from 
the  present  perception  and  belief  of  religious  truths.  It 
may  therefore  be  experienced  in  an  '  upper  chamber,'  as 
well  as  in  a  cathedral ;  '  where  tAVO  or  three  are  met  toge- 
ther in  the  name  of  Christ,'  as  well  as  in  a  large  assembly 
pf  worshippers ;  where  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor. 
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as  well  as  where  it  is  preached  to  the  '  rich  in  this  world;' 
m  the  dreaiy  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  gay  summer;  when 
the  spirit  is  depressed  by  adversity,  as  well  as  when  it  is 
cheered  by  prosperity;  and  where  the  spiritual  provision 
is  served  up  in  a  plain  manner,  as  well  as  where  it  is  served 
up  with  costliness  and  elegance. 

It  will  be  said  in  ansAver,  perhaps,  that  though,  through 
want  of  reflection,  inadvertence,  or  alienation  of  disposi- 
tion, devotion  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  understanding  and  the  passions,  yet  the  defect 
is  of  little  moment,  when  the  end  is  attained.  The  end 
here  alluded  to,  is  probably  the  worthy  character  of  the 
worshipper  in  the  world.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned, whether  this  character  is  the  result  of  religious 
acts.  It  would  most  likely  have  existed  without  them, 
and  the  performer,  if  appealed  to,  would  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  no  sentiment  or  feeling  experienced  by 
him  in  his  devotions  had  any  influence  on  his  morals,  either 
in  private  or  social  life.  Good  morals  and  lifeless  religion 
may  indeed  be  connected  in  the  same  character;  but  the 
former  are  no  more  indebted  to  the  latter,  than  a  living  tree 
would  owe  its  flourishing  state  to  a  dead  branch  that  hap- 
pened to  be  affixed  to  it  for  some  particular  purpose.  There 
are,  too,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  other  duties,  besides 
those  of  temperance,  justice,  and  benevolence,  included  in 
the  services  required  from  us  by  the  Deity,  and  which  more 
particularly  merit  that  appellation;  namely,  the  duties  im- 
mediately relating  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of 
others,  and  the  promotion  of  universal  holiness,  whether 
internal  or  external,  in  ourselves.  To  secure  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  is  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  the  object  of 
devotion,  and  this  object  it  always  fails  of  obtaining,  when 
confined  to  the  outward  act. 

Instead,  then,  of  indulging  in  dreams  of  security  never 
likely  to  be  realized,  (the  expectation  of  benefit  from  pre- 
tended devotion  is  too  absurd  to  be  cherished  by  a  consi- 
derate person  for  a  single  moment,)  the  false  worshipper 
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should  without  delay  direct  his  attention  to  die  means  of 
rectifying  the  evil.  Happily  it  is  not  too  late,  while  life, 
health,  and  the  power  of  reflection  continue,  for  the 
thoughtless  to  become  considerate,  and  the  heart  that  has 
hitherto  remained  a  stranger  to  devout  affections,  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  pious  sensibility.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
supply  the  M'ant  of  sight  by  faith,  with  divine  assistance  it 
is  not  impracticable.  Instances  of  tiTie  devotion  are  not 
uncommon,  either  in  the  records  of  the  dead,  or  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  living ;  among  those  whose  lot  was  cast  in 
the  ages  of  inspiration,  or  reserved  for  later  times;  among 
the  pious  whose  superior  rank  in  life  conferred  on  them 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  or  among  saints  who 
had  no  opportmiity  of  cultivating  their  minds.  Undoubt- 
edly the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence  granted  to  the  pa- 
triarchs and  to  the  Jews  of  old,  were  not  contemplated 
without  suitable  ideas  and  sensations  by  any  whose  '  hearts 
God  had  touched,'  whether  in  soUtude  or  *  in  the  great 
congregation.'  The  faithful  disciples  of  our  Lord  could 
not  behold  in  him  the  '  glory  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the 
Father,'  or  see  him  '  full  of  grace  and  truth,'  witliout  a  re- 
verence and  an  attachment  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  they  fell  at  his  feet  when  they  saw 
him  risen  from  the  dead  without  the  instrumentality  of  any 
prophet,  or  that  tiiey  worshipped  him  wh^i  they  beheld 
liim  raising  himself  up  in  the  air  by  a  supernatural  power, 
and  piercing  the  clouds  in  his  way  toward  the  heavenly 
region.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  devo- 
tional spirit  cannot  be  felt,  unless  the  presence,  power,  and 
goodness  of  its  Divine  Object,  be  evinced  by  miraculous 
means.  There  were  too  many  cases  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles,  in  which  the  sensible  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity  did  not  produce  the  true  devotional 
epirit,  and  there  are  cases  not  a  few,  in  wliich,  without 
these  representations,  the  worshipper  *  serves  the  Lord 
with  fear,  and  comes  into  his  presence  with  gladness.'  He 
who  lias  never  experienced  such  a  state  of  mind  himself. 
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iias  probably  read  or  heard  of  others  remarkable  for  it  in 
more  ordinary  times.  Perhaps  he  has  himself  witnessed 
the  countenance,  the  language,  the  fervour,  of  true  devo- 
tion in  some  religious  assemblies,  and  private  societies  of 
the  really  pious.  Perhaps  there  are  those  among  his  own 
relations  and  friends,  whom  he  has  often  observed  burning 
\vith  this  holy  fire.  Even  David  himself  scarcely  surpassed 
many  among  the  pious,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
in  their  aftectionate  regard  for  public  worship,  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  prayer.  What  copiousness  and  warmth 
have  they  frequently  manifested  in  their  devotional  exer- 
cises! With  what  sacred  delight  have  their  conversations 
on  divine  subjects  been  conducted !  They  became  rivals  of 
him  to  whom  the  Jews  were  principally  indebted  for  their 
sacred  music,  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  God,  while 
'  speaking  to  themselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiri- 
tual songs,  they  sang  and  made  melody  in  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord.'  Far  from  the  sabbath  being  a  dull  and  heavy 
day  to  them,  the  expectation  of  it  cheers  them  amidst  the 
cares  and  labours  of  the  preceding  week;  they  greet  its 
arrival  with  pleasure,  and  see  its  departure  with  regret. 
The  religious  exercises  of  the  family  and  of  the  closet  dur- 
ing other  days,  only  stay  their  longing  a  little  for  the  day 
of  sacred  rest,  as  the  inferior  games  of  the  Greeks  served 
as  reliefs  during  the  interval  between  one  Olympiad  and 
another. 

To  suppose  that  persons  of  this  description,  either  at 
their  stated  or  occasional  seasons  for  worship,  affect  a  fer- 
vour which  they  do  not  feel,  would  be  the  height  of  uncha- 
ritableness,  where  their  character  for  moral  worth  is  indis- 
putable. Their  number  also,  the  variety  of  ages  and  places 
in  which  they  live,  and  the  frequency  of  their  devotional 
acts,  render  the  suspicion  utterly  improbable.  As  little 
can  the  spirit  which  animates  them  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  obnoxious  sense  of  that 
term.  To  conclude  that  imaghiation  and  passion  supply  iu 
them,  on  these  occasions,  the  plare  of  reason  and  intelH- 
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gence,  would  be  to  convert  into  a  visionary,  every  amateur 
of  a  science  or  art  for  which  we  ourselves  possessed  no  ca- 
pacity or  taste.  When  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  what  the 
world  may  account  madness,  they  are  able  to  reply  in  ^  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.'  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
enthusiasm  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  innocent  and  laudable 
sense  of  the  word,  as  an  ardent  passion  for  something  real, 
noble,  and  useful,  its  application  to  the  devout,  instead  of 
reflecting  dishonour  upon  them,  redounds  to  their  greatest 
praise. 

To  possess  something  of  the  same  turn  for  devotion,  is 
certainly  desirable  for  every  one  who  admits  the  impor- 
tance of  attention  in  religious  duties  to  his  future  and  eter- 
nal interests.  For  who  would  not  rather  experience  ease 
and  enjoyment,  than  indifference  or  weariness,  in  under- 
takings absolutely  necessaiy  ?  Besides,  it  has  been  already 
shown,  that  without  the  spirit  of  religious  worship,  its  ex- 
ternal part,  with  whatever  punctuality  and  regularity  per- 
formed, can  never  be  considered  as  rendering  to  the  Deity 
his  just  due,  or  answer  the  great  and  good  ends  to  us  Avhich 
he  purposes  by  it,  namely,  those  of  elevating,  purifying, 
and  strengthening  our  souls,  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
enable  them  the  better  to  combat  with  temptation,  diffi- 
culty, and  affliction ;  and,  by  withdrawing  their  regard  fi*om 
every  thing  little,  mean,  and  gross,  the  more  effectually  to 
prepare  them  for  higher  engagements  and  gratifications. 
It  has  been  shoMTi,  farther,  that  the  forms  of  devotion,  with- 
out the  substance,  being  flagrant  instances  of  mockery^  and 
insult  to  one  who  knows  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  wor- 
shipper, far  from  proving  acceptable  to  him,  must  inevi- 
tably provoke  his  most  just  and  awful  displeasure.  Pre- 
mising, therefore,  that  ideas,  feelings,  and  habits  truly  de- 
votional, can  be  imparted  only  by  Him  from  whom  '  cometh 
every  good  gift,'  especially  that  Avhich  is  '  perfect,'  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  briefly  under  what  circiunstances 
they  are  usually  communicated,  and  by  what  means  tliey 
are  to  be  sought. 
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There  arc  ebullitions  of  devotional  affection,  to  which 
none  perhaps  are  wholly  strangers,  amidst  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  divine  greatness  and  goodness,  when  aw- 
ful judgments  call  aloud  for  supplication,  or  signal  mercies 
for  thanksgiving.     The  proudest  monarch  has  at   these 
times  fallen  upon  his  knees  in  the  open  air,  with  looks  and 
voice  expressing   the   liveliest  gratitude   to  the  God  of 
armies;  or,  under  different  circumstances,  exchanging  his 
royal  robe  for  the  garb  of  humiliation  and  penitence,  he  has 
descended  from  his  throne  into  the  dust.     In  private  life, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  gay  and  the  hardened  thank 
the  Divine  Being,  Avith  vehemence  and  ardour,  for  some 
great  and  unexpected  good,  and  to  behold  the  profane 
scoffers  at  religion,   under  the   strong  apprehensions  of 
speedy  dissolution,  turn  with  eagerness  towards  offices  of 
devotion.     On  national  fast  or  feast  days,  also,  numbers 
attend  on  public  worship  with  alacrity,  if  not  with  serious- 
ness, who  are  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  it  at  ordinaiy  sea- 
sons.    But  sincere  and  fervent  as  these  expressions  of  de- 
vout affection  may  be  in  themselves,  they  occur  too  sel- 
dom, and  continue  too  short  a  time,  to  merit  the  name  of 
substantial  piety;  and  therefore,  though  all  due  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  them,  yet  to  estimate  them  at  a 
higher  rate  than  they  deserve,  would  be  a  deception  of  the 
most  injurious  nature,  and  of  the  most  fatal  tendency. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  habit  of  tnie  devotion  must 
originate  in  the  worshipper's  becoming  sensible  of  his 
principal  wants.  When  a  man  becomes  seriously  alarmed 
for  his  eternal  safety  and  happiness,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  have  recourse  to  the  '  means  of  grace,'  not  merely 
by  way  of  discharging  his  duty,  but  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining important  infonnation  and  assistance.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  will  noAv  perform 
these  duties  in  a  manner  different  from  that  to  which  he 
has  hitherto  been  accustomed.  He  can  no  more  be  sup- 
posed to  trifle  now,  when  he  hears  the  word  preached,  than 
the  Philippian  jailer,  when  he  heard  Paul  and  Silas  speak 
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to  him  '  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  after  asking  them,  with 
trembhng,  '  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  In  his  pre- 
sent state  of  mind,  he  will  search  the  Scriptures,  as  alone 
able  to  teach  him  how  he  is  to  escape  '  the  wrath  that  is  to 
come;'  as  a  map  containing  the  only  way  that  leads  to  the 
celestial  country;  as  the  field  in  which  lies  hidden  a  trea- 
sure of  infinite  value.  It  is  not  likely  that  his  prayers  will 
now  be  mere  forms,  because  he  has  business  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  transact  with  the  Most  High — the  most 
serious  evils  to  avoid,  and  the  most  important  blessings  to 
obtain.  He  feels  infinitely  stronger  reasons  for  attention 
and  concern  in  the  divine  presence,  than  Queen  Esther  had 
in  the  presence  of  her  royal  consort,  when  she  begged  that 
'  her  life  might  be  given  her  at  her  petition,  and  her  people 
at  her  request.' 

These  blessings  of  faith  and  repentance,  respecting  which 
the  awakened  sinner  is  so  solicitous,  knowing  them  to  be 
essential  to  salvation,  are  not  often  so  easily  or  quickly 
obtained,  (at  least  a  degree  of  satisfaction  concerning  the 
fact,)  as  not  to  leave  ample  time  for  forming  a  habit  of  de- 
votion. The  new  inquirer  after  God  does  not  commonly 
find  him,  till  after  fi*equent  seeking  and  long  waiting. 
When,  therefore,  he  has  '  seen  the  power  and  gloiy  of 
God  in  the  sanctuaiy,'  when  he  has  found  it  'good  to 
draw  nigh  unto  God,'  and  when  '  the  lifting  up  of  God's 
countenance  upon  him  has  put  gladness  into  his  heart  more 
than  in  the  time  that  corn  and  wine  have  increased,'  he 
feels  as  little  inclined  to  quit  these  sources  of  substantial 
delight  and  advantage,  from  interest,  as  from  gratitude. 

Having  beheld  somewhat  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in  hope  of  that  glory  which 
shall  one  day  be  revealed  in  the  saints,  he  is  now  prepared 
to  admire  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  in  his  infinitely  in- 
ferior works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  to  praise  him 
with  the  psalmist  and  the  apostles,  for  the  comforts  he  en- 
joys in  consequence  of  both.  Still  that  imknown  misery 
to  which  he  was  lately  exposed,  those  indescribable  joys 
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which  he  has  now  in  prospect,  that  unparalleled  instance 
of  benevolent  interposition  recorded  in  the  gospel,  and 
that  influence,  no  less  gracious  than  supernatural,  which 
niiide  him  *  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,'  much  more 
frequently  form,  with  reason,  the  body  of  his  devotion,  en- 
large its  size,  and  animate  it  with  a  sublime  and  fervent 
spirit.     Indeed,  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  '  new  crea- 
ture' itself;  the  care  of  its  sustenance,  health,  and  proper 
education;  the  suitable  exercise  of  its  powers  and  dispo- 
sitions; and  the  fluctuations  between  declension  and  im- 
provement to  which  it  is  subject,  are  incessant  calls  upon 
him  to  continue  with  care  and  diligence  in  tliose  religious 
exercises  to  which,  as  the  means,  he  originally  owed  its 
existence,  or  at  least  its  manifestation.     He  is  even  happy 
and  thankful  that  these  som'ces  of  help  are  inexhaustible, 
and  that  he  shall  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  seek  sup- 
plies from  them,  as  long  and  as  often  as  he  wants  them. 
In  devotion,  he  is  sure  to  find  an  antidote  for  that  vacuity 
and  satiety  whidi  attend  worldly  possessions  and  enjoy- 
ments.    Here  he  obtains  counsel  in  perplexity,  protection 
from  danger,  solace  in  adversity,  and  strength  to  encounter 
difficulty.     Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  fear  and  hope,  sor- 
row and  joy,  the  exercises  of  religion  supply  the  place  of 
family  and  friends,  where  he  finds  happy  prognostics  as 
well  as  congratulations,  relief  and  assistance  as  well  as 
sympathy.    When  *  refiige  fails  him,  and  no  man  cares  for 
his  soul,  he  can  cry  unto  God  with  his  voice,  and  to  the 
Lord  make  his  supplication.'    Under  dark  dispensations  of 
providence,  he  finds  the  gloom  dispersed,  in  part,  upon 
entering  the  house  of  God.     '  The  statutes  of  God  are  his 
delight  and  his  counsellors;  his  song  in  the  house  of  his 
pilgrimage.' 

As  he  approaches  nearer  the  decline  of  life  and  the  hour 
of  death,  he  finds  devotion  proportionably  more  needful 
and  beneficial.  He  requires  the  facts  and  truths  it  sets 
before  him  to  support  him  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
allay  his  fears  of  the  last  enemy,  and  to  console  Mm  for  the 
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loss  of  life  and  its  enjoyments.  If  forgiveness,  and  tiir 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  namely,  the  obedience  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  ever  appeared  important  to  him,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  will  appear  still  more  impor- 
tant, as  the  time  advances  for  his  standing  at  the  divine 
tribunal.  If  he  ever  valued  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  he  will  value  them  still  more  then,  as  the 
earnest  of  that  inheritance,  on  the  possession  of  which  ho 
expects  shortly  to  enter.  In  fine,  it  would  be  strange  were 
devotion  otherwise  than  most  interesting  to  him,  since  his 
connexion  is  manifestly  dissolving  with  all  other  objects 
except  those  which  religious  exercises  present  to  his  view, 
and  his  relation  to  these  latter  is  daily  becoming  closer 
and  more  intimate. 

Such,  I  apprehend,  is  in  general  the  mode  in  which  a 
taste  for  devotion  commences  in  the  pious,  and  such  are 
the  means  by  which  it  is  cherished  and  strengthened.  He 
who  would  have  this  heavenly  spark  kindled  in  his  soul, 
and  raised  there  to  a  flame,  must  resort  not  in  the  first 
instance,  or  chiefly,  to  the  works  of  nature  and  providence, 
but  to  those  subjects  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  which 
will  make  the  information  usually  termed  the  Gospel^ 
really  good  news  to  him.  The  first  and  principal  way  a 
*  hater  of  God'  may  hope  to  conceive  an  inclination  for  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  King  of  heaven,  and  for 
his  proclamations  and  edicts,  is  to  study  his  excellences,  not 
in  the  general  administration  of  his  government,  nor  in  par- 
ticular instances  of  his  bounty  to  the  poor,  but  in  the  ex- 
traordinary counsels  and  measures  by  which  rebels  may 
not  only  be  pardoned,  and  yet  the  ends  of  justice  be  fully 
answered,  but  rise  to  wealth  and  honour,  and  even  receive 
the  most  valuable  assistance  in  correcting  their  bad  dispo- 
sitions. 

With  respect  to  prayer,  it  will  not  be  a  bad  commence- 
ment of  this  exercise,  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  perform 
this  duty  properly,  to  begin  with  acknowledging  either  his 
total  neglect  or  his  careless  discharge  of  it  hitherto,  im- 
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pioring  at  the  same  time  the  forgiveness  of  these  sins  in 
particular,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  future, 
that  he  may  know  '  what  to  pray  for,  and  how  to  pray  as 
he  ought/  It  is  proper  for  him  also  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  same  quarter,  that  he  may  understand  the  Scriptures 
in  private,  and  that  '  his  heart  being  opened,  he  may  attend 
to  the  things  spoken'  agreeably  to  them  in  public.  If  he 
should  find  the  practice  here  recommended  difficult,  and 
accompanied  by  little  pleasure  and  advantage  at  first,  let 
him  call  to  mind,  for  his  encouragement,  that  experience 
of  this  kind  is  common  in  evei'y  new  study  and  pursuit; 
that  the  object  he  has  in  view  is  infinitely  important  and 
necessary;  and  that  his  success,  with  divine  assistance,  is 
certain. 

From  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  not  only  on 
the  unprofitableness,  but  even  on  the  guilt  and  danger,  of 
regarding  religious  forms  where  the  substance  is  wanted, 
some  irreligious  persons  may  perhaps  think  themselves 
justified  in  omitting  the  duties  of  devotion  altogether.  It 
is  proper  to  remark,  therefore,  that  though  the  nominal 
religionist  is  highly  culpable  in  not  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  piety,  yet  his  guilt,  where  hypocrisy  is  not  intended,  is 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  person  who  does  not  so  much  as 
regard  the  letter.  He  who  takes  pains  that  are  insufficient, 
is  yet  better  than  the  man  who  takes  none  at  all.  Ahab, 
who  had  only  the  exterior  of  repentance  before  God,  and 
the  heathen  who  added  Jehovah  to  the  other  gods  whom 
they  worshipped,  did  not  go  altogether  unrecompensed. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  pleasures  and  benefits  result- 
ing, even  in  the  present  life,  from  true  devotion,  the  pro- 
fane questions — *  What  advantage  is  there  in  serving  God  ? ' 
— ^  What  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ? '  will  find 
their  answer.  The  reasonableness  of  it  seems  acknow- 
ledged, even  by  those  who  affect  to  question  it,  when  they 
call  the  Divine  Being  *  the  Almighty.'  The  objection  to 
Jiis  sendee  in  the  articles  of  prayer  and  praise,  founded  on 
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the  litter  inadequacy  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  best  of 
men,  to  form  sentiments  and  to  devise  expressions  worthy 
of  his  infinite  dignity,  may  be  less  censurable,  but  is  no 
less  absurd,  than  the  exceptions  taken  against  divine  wor- 
ship by  atheists.  Every  one  knows,  that  the  greatest  and 
best  characters  among  men,  regard  the  disposition  of  those 
who  address  them,  more  than  their  talents,  and  that  where 
the  former  is  good,  they  will  pass  over  a  thousand  defects 
and  blunders,  OAving  to  the  imperfections  of  the  latter. 
The  Divine  Being  has  absolutely  enjoined  the  exercises  of 
prayer  and  praise,  and  has  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
'  help  our  infirmities.'  The  Scriptures  themselves  record 
a  rich  variety  of  devotional  pieces  composed  by  men  of 
'  like  passions'  with  ourselves,  assisted  merely  by  the  or- 
dinaiy  influences  of  the  Spirit. 

The  truly  devout  have  manifestly  great  cause  for  joy 
and  thankfulness  to  that  Being,  who  has  given  them  a 
taste  for  his  word,  and  for  the  appointments  of  religion, 
private  and  public.  There  are  two  great  evils,  however, 
against  which  they  have  cause  to  be  upon  their  guard. 
Their  religious  ardour  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into  cold- 
ness or  indifference.  The  spiritual  appetite  may  decline 
as  well  as  the  bodily  appetite,  and  the  taste  for  spiritual 
enjoyment  may  for  the  present  lose  its  relish,  or  be  vitiated. 
The  world  is  continually  presenting  such  objects  to  the 
senses,  and  the  fancy  recalling  or  painting  such  scenes,  as 
divert  the  passions  from  themes  that  ought  most  strongly 
to  influence  them.  The  complaints  brought  in  Scripture 
against  inattention,  lukewarmness,  alienated  affections,  im- 
patience of  application,  and  weariness  in  religious  exer- 
cises, are  addressed  sometimes  to  those  who  have  the 
power  of  godliness,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  only  the 
form.  Let  them  be  alarmed  at  the  first  symptoms  of  these 
declensions.  Let  them  consider,  that  religious  topics, 
though  less  new,  are  no  less  suitable  to  their  cases  and 
circumstances,  than  when  they  first  made  their  holy  pro- 
fession j  and  therefore  ought  not  to  appear  less  interesting. 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  more  so,  as  they  '  see  the  day  ap- 
proaching.' Let  seriovis  reflection  accompany  the  perform- 
ance of  every  religious  duty,  which  will  not  fail  to  remind 
them  of  the  high  honour  conferred  on  them  by  the  Deity, 
and  to  supply  them  in  some  degree  with  materials  for  the 
interview.  In  fine,  let  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  never 
cease  to  be  solicited,  as  it  was  owing  to  his  enlightening 
and  renovating  influences,  that  they  at  first  acquired  a 
love  for  the  things  of  God. 

The  other  evil  against  which  the  truly  devout  have  need 
to  be  cautioned,  is,  a  state  of  mind  and  conduct,  when  not 
engaged  in  religious  exercises,  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  those  exercises.  No  one,  indeed,  who  *  wor- 
ships God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,'  or  who  '  serves  him  with 
a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind,'  can  be  supposed  to  in- 
dulge wicked  emotions  of  any  kind,  either  in  heart  or  life. 
But  the  occasions  of  sin,  and  the  circumstances  impelling 
to  it,  external  and  internal,  are  too  numerous  and  various, 
to  imagine  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  '  be  over- 
taken with  a  fault.'  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant vigilance,  in  conjunction  with  prayer,  against  this 
danger.  A  variety  of  the  strongest  considerations  urges 
the  spiritual  worshipper  to  this  duty.  He  is  aware,  that  if 
he  '  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
him;'  and  that  condemned  by  his  own  heart,  he  can  have 
no  '  confidence  toward  God.'  '  The  words  of  God  do  good' 
only  '  to  those  who  walk  uprightly : '  and  the  promise  of 
Christ,  that  he  and  the  Father  will  '  come  and  make  their 
abode'  with  persons,  belongs  exclusively  to  those  who 
'  hear  him,  and  keep  his  sayings.'  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  both  the  pleasure  and  profit  resulting  to  the  devout 
from  religious  services,  are  inseparably  connected  with  '  a 
walk  and  conversation  becoming  the  gospel.'  Besides,  the 
contrary  practice  would  give  occasion  to  those  among  the 
virtuous,  who  '  live  without  God  in  the  world,'  to  traduce 
devotion,  as  if  it  were  useless,  if  not  injurious,  to  a  good 
life;  without  considering  the  spirit  and  tcndencv  of  true 
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devotion,  or  the  fruits  of  holiness  brouc^ht  foi-th  by  alt  who 
really  experience  it. 

The  principal  aim,  in  treating  this  subject,  ha?  been  to 
undeceive  the  nominally  devout,  who  yet  are  characters 
morally  good,  with  respect  to  their  expectation  of  ultimate 
safety  and  happiness.  The  argimient,  however,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  much  stronger  against  those,  who,  after  insult- 
ing the  Divine  Sovereign  with  vehement  professions  of  re- 
gard for  his  person  and  character,  and  of  zeal  for  his  ser- 
vice, when  they  are  out  of  his  presence  trample  upon  his 
laws  to  their  own  injury,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  To  such  he  may  well  be  considered  as  saying, 
*  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations:  your  new  moons  and  sab- 
baths I  cannot  away  with;  they  are  iniquity,  even  your 
solemn  meetings.'  'When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I 
will  not  hear.'  *  The  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  an.  abomina- 
tion unto  the  Lord.' 

How  glorious  will  be  the  worship  of  the  society  above ! 
There  the  court  that  has  been  so  often  alluded  tQ,  will  no 
longer  be  the  object  of  faith,  but  of  sight.  How  numerous 
and  splendid  an  assemblage  at  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
kings !  Nor  will  it  consist  of  persons  less  eminent  for  in- 
telligence and  character,  than  for  exterior  brilliancy. 
Their  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  will  then  be  undoubted. 
Their  admiration  of  him  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the 
superior  means  they  will  then  have  of  apprehending  his 
presence  and  knowing  his  excellences;  while  all  the  evils 
attending  their  character  and  condition  on  earth,  by  which 
his  worship  is  now  impeded,  will  be  entirely  and  for  ever 
removed.  How  acceptable  must  their  services  then  be  to 
him,  how  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to  themselves! 
Let  the  near  prospect  of  this  blessedness  support  their 
spirits  under  present  disadvantages. 


ESSAY  X. 


ON  A  MERE  ASSENT  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 


Were  every  nominal  Christian  a  real  disciple  of  Christ, 
the  astonishing  increase  of  persons  assuming  that  character, 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  would  indeed  be  a  highly 
gratifying  consideration.  Unhappily,  it  is  too  possible  to 
profess  faith  in  him,  without  being  a  believer.  What  was 
said  of  old  concerning  the  Jews,  that  '  all  were  not  Israel, 
who  were  of  Israel,'  may  with  equal  justice  be  affirmed 
concerning  the  professors  of  Christianity — that  all  are  not 
Christians,  who  profess  the  Christian  religion.  This  will 
not  be  doubted  respecting  those,  who,  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  lead  profane  and  immoral  lives.  We 
propose  to  consider  whether  the  melancholy  observation 
may  not  be  extended  to  persons,  who,  however  favourable 
their  character  is  for  external  religion  and  good  morals, 
receive  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion  in  word  or  in 
opinion  only. 

All  must  allow,  that  a  proposition  which  is  assented  to, 
should  influence  the  mind  and  conduct,  according  to  its 
nature  and  importance.  Perhaps  this  will  be  thought  to 
take  place  in  the  instance  before  us,  in  which  the  professor 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  supposed  to  be  attentive  both  to 
religious  and  moral  duties.  Nor  is  the  opinion  without 
foundation,  where  the  person,  before  he  made  such  a  pro- 
fession, lived  in  vice,  or  at  least  in  the  neglect  of  religious 
forms.     But  whether  the  virtue  and  apparent  piety  of  one 
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who  never  represented  himself  to  be  any  other  than  a 
Christian,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  undoubted  effect 
of  Christian  principles,  is  a  point  which  may  not  unreason- 
ably be  called  in  question.  The  regard  shown  by  him  to 
the  rites  and  to  the  kind  of  worship  which  Christianity 
enjoins,  as  also  his  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines, may  both  be  owing  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
education  and  example;  in  which  case  the  former  does 
not  result  from  the  latter  as  its  consequence,  but  is  colla- 
teral with  it.  As  to  his  exemption  from  vice,  or  those 
virtues  which  he  practises,  these  may  possibly  be  as  na- 
tural to  him  as  his  freedom  from  certain  bodily  disorders, 
or  as  his  good  flow  of  animal  spirits  3  and  if  so,  they 
might  have  existed,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  had  he 
never  heard  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  supposition 
here  made,  will  not  appear  improper,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  many  there  are  among  the  Jews,  the  infidels, 
and  others,  who,  though  hostile  to  the  gospel,  are  persons 
of  miblemished  morals,  both  in  private  and  social  life. 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  the  idea  here  brought 
forward  militates  against  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  exemption  of  religious  worship  from  the  absurdity 
and  superstition  of  paganism,  the  attention  paid  to  decorum 
and  virtue,  and  the  prevalence  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence, in  all  comitries  where  Christianity  has  spread  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  taken  deep  root,  are  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Clu'istian  principles.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  show,  that  the  two  ideas  are  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  The  individuals  who  first  embraced  the 
gospel  in  those  countries  were  indeed  actuated  by  their 
new  principles  in  reforming  their  immoral  habits,  and  in 
*  turning  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  Godj'  but 
their  children,  their  connexions,  and  their  dependants, 
were  in  many  instances  governed  probably  by  the  motives 
before  stated :  and  cases  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  be  still 
more  numerous,  when  the  real  converts  happened  to  be 
placed  in  stations  of  honour  and  power.     The  influence  of 
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fashion  aiul  authority  would  then  be  added  to  those  mo- 
tives. Upon  these  grounds,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
improvement  of  a  whole  nation  in  religion  and  morality, 
while  at  the  same  time,  unhappily,  the  bulk  of  it  consists 
of  merely  nominal  Christians. 

It  may  strike  some,  that  if  religion  and  morals  be  correct 
in  reality,  the  cause  of  that  correctness  is  unimportant; 
the  great  end  being  attained.  No  one,  however,  I  pre- 
sume, will  be  satisfied  with  receiving  light  from  a  candle, 
or  from  the  moon,  when  he  might  obtain  it  from  the  sun, 
merely  because  light  can  be  but  light.  He  wall  certainly 
feel  a  wide  difference,  in  the  clearness  and  brightness  of 
his  views,  in  the  extensiveness  of  his  prospects,  in  the  am- 
plitude of  his  survey,  and  in  his  discrimination  of  colours : 
I  may  add,  in  the  vivifying  effect  produced  on  his  body 
and  mind,  according  to  the  source  from  which  he  derives 
his  light.  Such  will  be  the  difference  in  the  performance 
of  religious  duty,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  between 
the  man  who  is  governed  by  Christian  principles,  and  the 
man  who  acts  solely  under  the  influence  of  worldly,  na- 
tural, or  moral  motives!  Should  a  case  exist,  (unlikely 
as  it  is,)  of  a  person  preferring  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
light,  strange  and  detrimental  to  himself  as  his  conduct 
might  be,  let  it  not  be  said  that  another  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Were  he  even  liable  to  no  just  cen- 
sure from  men  on  that  account,  he  would  be  deserving  of 
sore  pmiishment  from  the  Father  of  lights,  for  his  per- 
verseness  and  ingratitude — particularly  if,  as  would  pro- 
bably happen,  he  should  prove  guilty  of  gross  omissions  or 
violations  of  duty,  through  ignorance  or  error. 

To  return :  external  attention,  then,  to  Christian  wor- 
ship and  ordinances,  even  when  accompanied  by  good 
morals,  is  not  unequivocally  the  result  of  assentuig  to 
Christian  principles,  where  the  latter  did  not  exist  before 
the  former,  and  where  both  have  always  existed.  Re- 
course, therefore,  must  be  had  to  effects  that  ought  equally 
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to  result  from  assenting  to  the  principles  in  question,  and 
which,  existing  in  conjunction  with  the  other  effects  before 
stated,  may  with  more  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  those  principles.  The  assertions  acquiesced  in  are 
eminently  calculated  to  produce  alarm,  wonder,  penitence, 
joy,  and  gratitude,  in  the  believer.  These  sensations  were 
actually  excited  in  the  first  Christians,  as  every  one  knows, 
who  has  read  with  attention  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  nor 
were  they  transient  emotions — they  settled  into  habits. 
The  '  good  news'  which  occasioned  them,  was  not  one  of 
those  agreeable  events,  the  benefit  of  which,  being  soon 
exhausted,  leaves  only  a  faint  though  pleasing  remem- 
brance behind  it,  incapable  of  increasing  the  first  impres- 
sions on  the  disposition  and  conduct,  or  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  other  events :  on  the  contraiy,  the  good 
news  which  wrought  upon  the  primitive  believers,  an- 
nounced a  benefit  which  infinitely  exceeded  the  happy 
result  of  any  other,  and  was  not  to  be  exhausted  within 
the  longest  period  of  human  existence  in  this  world,  or 
even  in  eternity,  where  it  will  be  incomparably  better 
understood,  appreciated,  and  enjoyed.  It  had  a  powerfiil 
effect,  therefore,  on  the  general  spirit  and  character  of 
those  believers  through  life.  Accordingly  we  observe  it 
pervading  their  devotions,  their  conversations,  and  their 
writings.  They  practised  holiness  amidst  internal  as  well 
as  external  temptations;  extending  the  exercise  of  it  to 
the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  life.  In  not  loving  the  world, 
they  did  not  merely  guard  against  injuring  society,  or 
their  own  character  and  health,  but  against  injuring  their 
own  minds;  looking  upon  the  world  as  an  object  is  al- 
ways viewed,  where  another  far  more  excellent  presents 
itself.  They  not  only  preached  and  practised  '  good  living,' 
but  comprehended  in  their  regard  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  the  eternal  interests  of  men.  In  fine,  the 
most  cruel  persecutions,  which  everywhere  awaited  them, 
did  not  deter  them  from  acting  conformably  to  their  i)rin- 
ciples. 
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These,  then,  arc  the  effects  which  real  faith  in  Christi- 
anity prockices — the  sentiments  prevaiUng  in  tlie  breast  of 
a  criminal,  not  only  forgiven  and  refomied,  but  raised  to 
the  siunmit  of  prosperity,  by  means  the  most  extraordinary 
— of  one  who  treats  this  world  and  its  concerns  in  some 
degree  as  if  he  were  a  superior  spirit,  belonging  to  another 
world — and  who,  in  his  disposition  and  conduct  through 
life,  manifests  a  humble  endeavour  to  imitate  the  holiness 
and  patience,  the  zeal  and  the  benevolence,  of  the  blessed 
Jesus.  Without  somewhat  of  this  spirit  and  character,  faith 
is  nothing  but  a  mere  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  extreme  danger  of  mistaking  this  for  the 
faith  with  which  salvation  is  connected,  is  strongly  inti- 
mated in  Scripture,  by  the  epithets  given  to  tnie  faith, 
the  effects  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  care  taken  to  inform  us 
that  persons  may  be  believers  in  a  sense,  without  being 
real  Christians.  Nor  are  abundant  proofs  wanting,  that 
the  description  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  true 
believer,  is  realized  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  former 
times. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  too  plain  that  there  are 
numbers,  who,  notwithstanding  the  good  character  they 
bear  for  morals  and  religion,  know  nothing  by  experience 
of  the  qualities  and  effects  of  '  faith  unfeigned,'  nor  bring 
forth  any  of  its  peculiar  fniits.  The  fatal  result  of  this 
defect  cannot  be  doubtful,  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God.  The  most  awful  penalties 
are  annexed  to  unbelief,  both  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles; and  in  the  catalogue  of  unhappy  characters  repre- 
sented as  doomed  to  misery  in  the  fiiture  state,  is  inserted 
that  of  the  '  unbelieving.'  This  sentence  may  appear  harsh 
to  people  accustomed  to  view  nothing  as  criminal,  except 
vice,  or  injurious  conduct  toward  men;  but,  as  the  apostle 
John  says,  ^  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness 
of  God  is  greater.'  Men  consider  it  as  a  high  affront  to 
have  their  wonl  called  in  question,  after  giving  every  rea- 
sonable proof  tliat  they  are  not  mistaken:  how  much  more 
VOL.  I,  2  c 
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atrocious  and  injurious  must  be  an  offence  committetl 
against  tlie  Omniscient,  whose  name  is  Holy,  after  '  giving 
testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace  by  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  mighty  deeds ! '  Such  would  be  the  heinousncss  of  tlie 
crime,  were  there  no  discernible  use  in  the  reports  for 
which  cre(Ht  is  claimed.  But  the  cnonnity  of  the  offence 
is  aggravated  beyond  measure,  by  the  prevention  of  those 
effects  which  have  been  already  sliown  to  be  so  materially 
conducive  to  godliness,  purity,  superiority  to  the  world, 
and  usefulness  of  conduct.  The  Divine  Being  does  not 
reipiire  faith  in  the  record  he  has  given  of  his  Son,  merely 
•  for  his  own  pleasure/  and  as  a  mark  of  subjection  to  his 
authority,  but  as  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  our 
improvement  and  felicity.  The  propositions  ottered  by  the 
gospel  to  our  assent,  are  not  like  multitudes  of  truths, 
which  may  be  disregarded  without  loss  or  hurt  either  to 
ourselves  or  othei*s ;  they  are  the  foundation  on  which  a 
spacious,  commodious,  and  magnilicent  edifice  is  to  rest, 
the  root  from  which  are  to  arise  branches  loaded  with  the 
most  excellent  and  nutritive  fruit. 

'J'hus  does  it  appear,  tliat  imbelief  is  a  truly  serious  and 
dangerous  offence.  It  will  scarcely  be  asked  who  are 
chargeable  with  it,  after  the  observations  already  made. 
If  infidels,  Jews,  and  in  general  all  who  have  access  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  evidence  of  their 
divinity,  are  not  liable  to  the  charge,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  in  that  situation.  Not  only  these,  how- 
ever, are  ex[)osed  to  the  lieavy  accusation,  but,  as  has  been 
shown,  all  professors  of  Christianity  likewise,  whose  faith 
is  unoperative,  as  well  the  virtuous  and  the  outwardly  re- 
ligious, as  tliose  who  '  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.' 
Were  morality  and  external  |)ioty  alone  essential  to  the 
Christian  character,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what 
great  offence  could  be  imputable  to  an  unbeliever,  who 
])ossessed  those  essential  parts  by  other  means. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  momentous  question, 
how  the  awful  consequences  arising  from  nominal  faith. 
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A^  hich  is  in  fact  unbelief  little  if  at  all  less  criminal  than 
that  of  certain  professed  infidels,  may  with  the  blessing  of 
God  be  prevented.  The  only  way  is  that  of  examining  the 
nature,  the  evidence,  and  the  use  of  the  propositions  re- 
ferred to,  in  conjunction  Avith  earnest  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  '  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  and  to 
open  the  heart.'  Let  the  man  who  professes  to  credit  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  weigh  well  the  evil 
that,  according  to  those  principles,  threatened  him,  th« 
cause  of  that  evil,  the  Avondcrful  means  of  his  deliverance, 
the  exalted  quality  of  his  glorious  Benefactor,  the  '  grace 
in  which  he  now  stands,'  the  glory  that  awaits  him,  the 
returns  required  of  him,  his  opportunities  for  making  these 
returns,  and  the  assistance  i)romised  him  for  that  purpose. 
Let  him  duly  reflect  on  the  near  approach  of  the  time, 
when,  without  this  wonderful  interposition  of  his  illustrious 
Friend,  he  must  have  suffered  tremendous  evil,  instead  of 
enjoying  this  immense  good.  Let  him  diligently  compare 
the  case  before  him  with  other  cases  which  might  happen 
in  life,  and  which  most  resemble  it,  though  each  falls  in- 
finitely short:  such  as  a  debt-or,  who  escapes  a  prison  for 
life  by  the  payment  of  a  great  sum  by  a  friend  for  his  dis- 
charge; a  criminal,  who  is  exempted  from  punishment  by 
his  injured  sovereign;  a  beggar  raised  to  a  throne;  a  wretch 
who,  after  having  by  his  culpable  behaviour  occasioned  the 
ignominious  and  cruel  death  of  a  prince,  finds  himself  en- 
riched and  ennobled  by  the  testament  of  that  royal  per- 
sonage. Let  him  think  what  would  be  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  a  well  disposed  mind  in  any  of  these  cases,  and 
he  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  impression  which  the  parti- 
cular case,  of  which  they  are  extremely  feeble  and  imper- 
fect, though  perhaps  the  best  illustrations,  ought  to  make 
upon  him.  That  there  are  multitudes  on  whom  it  does  not 
make  that  impression,  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  cannot 
be  adduced  to  palliate,  much  less  to  justify,  the  grossest  dis- 
ingenuousness  in  an  individual,  by  any  one  who  does  not 
maintain  the  horrible  position,  that  the  atrocity  of  au  of- 
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fence  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  the 
offenders  increases. 

He  who  ijfives  only  a  bare  assent  to  tlie  facts  and  asser- 
tions contained  in  the  gospel,  Aviil  probably  admit,  that  he 
has  never  once,  much  less  repeatedly,  considered  them 
with  seriousness;  and  that  if  he  ever  adverted  to  them,  it 
was  only  Avhen  they  were  occasionally  mentioned  by  others, 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation.  No  one,  there- 
fore, can  justly  wonder  at  the  v/aut  of  conformity  obsers  able 
in  his  disposition  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  propo- 
sitions he  receives  as  true,  any  more  than  he  would  at  the 
unfruitfulness  of  ground  uncultivated,  notwithstanding  the 
excellence  of  the  seed  tliat  might  happen  to  be  scattered 
on  its  surface.  The  former,  like  the  latter,  never  enters 
the  interior,  and  like  it,  also,  is  quickly  lost  in  consequence 
of  a  thousand  casualties.  At  the  same  time,  whoever  con- 
siders how  often  the  judgment  and  the  inclinations  are  at 
variance  in  the  present  unhappy  state  of  human  nature, 
will  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  habit  of  reflection  we  are  re- 
commending, great  as  are  our  obligation  to  it,  and  its  pro- 
mise, will  fail  of  the  desired  effect  w^ithout  that  divine  in- 
fluence for  which  the  Scriptures  encourage  us  to  pray  to 
our  heavenly  Father.  *  The  good  and  honest  heart'  spoken 
of  by  our  Lord  seems  absolutely  requisite  to  this  end;  and 
as  it  is  the  Divine  Being  who  infuses  into  the  mind  a  '  right 
spirit,'  efficacious  faith  is  represented  by  the  apostles  as 
'  his  gift.'  In  addition,  therefore,  to  investigating  the  na- 
tural inferences  to  be  drawn  from  proj^ositions  admitted  to 
be  true,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  nmst  be  solicited 
with  humility,  earnestness,  and  constancy.  He  who  thus 
*  seeks,'  wall  certainly  ^find'  sooner  or  later;  and  the  very 
disposition  to  seek,  where  it  is  operative  and  abiding,  is  it- 
self an  earnest  of  success. 

The  preceding  exhortations,  it  will  be  perceived,  are 
addressed  to  persons  who,  by  assenting  to  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  allow  their  truth — with  a  view  to  their 
following  up  their  own  principles  by  a  suitable  disposition 
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and  conduct.  This  every  man  ought  to  do,  be  the  prin- 
ciples what  they  may,  whether  they  are  true  or  false  in 
themselves,  and  whether  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
received  be  solid  or  otherwise.  In  urging,  therefore,  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  bringing  forth  the  internal  and 
external  fruits  of  faith,  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  recom- 
mend credulity  under  the  notion  of  faith,  or  application  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  experience 
of  belief,  where  evidence  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  not 
perceived:  in  short,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  placing 
piety  in  aiming  at  possessing  a  state  of  mind  and  conduct 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  reason  or  fact.  He 
who  acquiesces  in  the  truth  of  a  report,  may  be  charge- 
able with  credulity  in  thus  acting;  and,  should  that  be  the 
case,  he  is  alone  blameworthy  for  any  evil  that  may  ensue, 
though  it  is  possible  the  thing  believed  may  be  of  an  in- 
different nature,  or  even  advantageous.  Credulity,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  commendable,  being  wrong  in  itself^ 
and  often  injurious  in  its  consequences.  At  the  same  time, 
while  a  man  does  assent  to  a  report,  his  feelings  and  prac- 
tice ought  to  correspond  with  that  assent,  if  the  report 
is  adapted  to  influence  them. 

It  will  then  be  said,  perhaps,  that  most  of  those  who 
€ome  under  the  description  of  true  believers,  really  merit 
the  epithet  of  credulous,  being  little,  if  at  all,  acquainted 
with  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  revelation,  or  of  the 
positions  credited  by  them  forming  a  part  of  that  revela- 
tion; they  having  never  examined  the  subject.  Were  I 
to  admit  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
follow — what  some  would  attempt  to  infer — namely,  that 
a  believer  '  Avith  all  the  heart,'  in  receiving  what  happened 
to  be  truth,  (supposing  it  to  him  only  to  be  true,)  displays 
rather  good  fortune  than  good  character,  and  therefore  is 
less  entitled  to  the  praise  and  reward  of  piety,  than  the 
unbeliever  who  witWiolds  his  assent  from  the  truth,  be- 
cause the  evidence  appears  to  him  to  be  insufficient.  There 
is  no  small  degree  of  excellence  in  cherishing  a  spirit  and 
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practice  suited  to  real  opinions  and  solemn  professions,  to 
whatever  cause  owing — especially  in  opposition  to  evil  in- 
clinations, evil  habits,  and  external  incentives  to  that  Avhich 
is  wrong.  Indeed  the  work  is  so  difficult  and  rare,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  so  exalted  and  beneficial  a  nature,  that 
(as  I  have  already  intimated)  it  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  co-operation  of  a  supernatural  influence.  Unless  the 
unbeliever  can  manifest  a  change  of  the  same  kind,  under 
similarly  disadvantageous  circumstances,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  religious  opinions  held  by  him,  it  does  not  strike  me 
that  his  internal  and  external  character  are  any  thing  like 
so  good  as  those  of  the  other.  As  to  the  want  of  inquiry 
and  the  deficiency  of  knowledge  imputed  to  the  believer, 
these  may  be  owing,  not  to  criminal  neglect  or  prejudice, 
but  to  the  want  of  opportunity  for  gaining  information,  or 
of  ability  to  profit  Ijy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
searches made  by  the  unbeliever  may  not  have  proceeded 
from  a  disposition  to  '  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,' 
or  a  ^  willingness  to  do  the  will  of  God,'  but  from  motives 
remote  from  piety,  if  not  adverse  to  it. 

The  unbeliever,  however,  were  he  to  inquire,  would 
perhaps  find,  that  the  'partaker  of  precious  faith'  was  not 
so  incapable  of  giving  some  good  reasons  for  his  assent,  as 
he  imagined.  Many  of  those  by  -whom  '  the  word  is  most 
surely  believed,'  have  proved  by  their  discourses  and  writ- 
ings, that  in  diligence  and  acumen,  in  their  acquaintance 
with  the  text  of  Scriptiu'c  and  the  evidence  of  its  divine 
authority,  in  general  knowledge,  learning,  and  philosophy, 
they  by  no  means  come  short  of  their  opponents.  Of  real 
Christians  in  general,  this  cannot  be  expected;  but  there 
are  several  arguments  in  favour  of  that  'truth'  easy  of 
comprehension,  of  considerable  weight,  and  probably  not 
unknown  to  them.  The  majesty,  intelligence,  purity,  and 
beneficial  tendency,  of  the  Scriptures — the  improbability 
that  tlic  Holy  Spirit  would  produce  such  great  and  good 
effects  in  men,  by  the  belief  of  that  Avhich  was  not  true  in 
general,  however  they  may  mistake  the  meaning  of  some 
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texts,  or  err  in  certain  niiimtc  particulars  of  their  creed — ■ 
the  testimony  given  in  favour  of  the  sacred  writings,  by 
those  among  their  ^fellow  saints'  who  have  more  know- 
ledge and  learning  than  themselves — and  the  sanction  the 
system  receives  from  the  rich,  the  honourable,  and  the 
jfreat  at  large,  who,  though  many  of  them  cannot  cordially 
love  a  book  so  diametrically  opposite  to  their  prevailhig 
dispositions  and  manners,  yet  are  obliged  to  admit  its  im- 
portance to  private  and  public  virtue;  and  that  not  in  a 
rude  and  superstitious,  but  in  an  enlightened  age  and 
country — these  are  considerations  that  deservedly  have  a 
powertlil  influence  on  the  minds  of  real  Christians  wliose 
understandings  are  the  plainest,  and  mIiosc  minds  are  the 
least  cultivated. 

I  am  far  from  mahitaining,  however,  that  every  true 
believer  is  so  diligent  as  he  ought  to  be  in  improving  his 
acquaintance  with  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  or  so  patiently 
attentive  to  those  who  would  give  him  farther  information 
on  this  most  important  suljject.  Some  are  too  a])t  to  think 
that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  is  sufliciently  strong,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  confirm  and  increase  it,  would  be 
a  misapplication  of  time  and  labour,  as  unpleasant  as  it 
would  be  injurious.  In  this  opinion  they  are  greatly  mis- 
taken. Evidence  so  various  and  copious  as  that  of  divine 
truth,  cannot  be  so  well  known  to  any  one,  as  to  render 
farther  consideration  and  information  unimportant.  With- 
out them,  the  believer  cannot  expect  to  be  able,  as  he 
i)ught,  '  to  answer  every  man,  and  to  give  a.  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him;'  since  infidels  are  continually  starting 
new  objections  against  the  divinity  of  the  contents  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  presenting  old  ones  in  a  new  form.  A  qua- 
lification of  this  kind  is  of  the  more  consequence,  as  the  ho- 
nour and  authority  of  Sacred  Writ  are  concerned,  as  the 
Divine  Being  has  fimiished  the  inspired  writers  with  pro- 
per testimonials  of  their  coming  from  him,  and  as  the  study 
of  the  divine  volume  is  repeatedly  recommended  in  itself. 
But  tlie  principal  use  of  a  revived  and  extended  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  grounds  of  faith,  is  to  the  real  Christian  him- 
self.    Notwithstanding  his  establishment  in  the  tiiith,  and 
his  happy  disposition,  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
rightly  to  improve  it,  he  still  finds,  that  the  objects  of  faith 
being  some  of  them  mysterious  and  invisible,  others  remote 
from  the  occurrences  of  common  life,  and  deferred  to  an 
uncertain  and  possibly  a  distant  period  Mith  respect  to 
their  full  apprehension  and  effect,  their  influence  in  en- 
abling him  to  encounter  temptations,  difficulties,  and  suf- 
ferings, is  often  far  smaller  than  he  could  wish.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  equally  to  review 
and  to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  the  arguments  which 
support  their  reality,  that  on  account  of  their  extremely 
subtile  forms  he  may  not  be  tempted  to  think  them  mere 
shadows,  but  may  buoy  up  his  spirits  with  the  persuasion 
that  they  vrill  one  day  possess  all  the  advantages  now  per- 
taining to  objects  which  strike  the  senses,  and  thus  be  able 
completely  to  avail  himself  of  their  infinite  superiority  in 
weight  and  duration.   The  same  idea,  too,  will  strengthen 
his  faith  against  the  formidable  attack  made  upon  it,  by 
the  comparative  smalhiess  of  the  number  who  view  the 
facts  and  truths  contained  in  the  word  of  God  in  the  same 
light  and  with  the  same  feelings  as  himself— especialljr 
when  he  considers  that  in  a  few  years,  the  world,  though 
imhappily  too  late  for  itself,  will  concur  with  him  in  opi- 
nion.   It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  though  he  acts  rightly 
in  looking  up  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  presci'vation  and 
increase  of  his  faith,  he  ought  not  to  neglect  any  measure 
evidently  calculated  in  its  own  nature  to  promote  those 
desirable  ends. 

Let  it  not  surprise  any  one,  that  in  stating  the  means  to. 
be  used  for  producing,  with  the  divine  blessing,  the  proper 
effect  of  faith,  I  have  recommended  to  the  nominal  be- 
liever, attention  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  proposi- 
tions assented  to,  rather  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  truth. 
His  case  requires  the  <lirection  of  his  view  to  the  concera 
he  has  with  the  object,  which  concern  he  wholly  overlooks; 
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not  to  the  proof  of  its  reality,  of  which  he  professes  to  en- 
tertain no  doubt.  The  examination  of  that  proof,  may,  as 
I  liave  just  shown,  be  of  service  to  one  who  earnestly  de- 
sires to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  with  a  view  to  practice; 
but  it  can  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  one  who  treats  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Christian  creed  as  matters  of  indiiTerence,  and 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  assent  to  their  truth,  whether  they 
are  true  or  false.  Besides,  the  investigation  of  the  propo- 
sitions assented  to,  will  most  likely  be  followed  by  the 
existence  of  an  occasion  for  investigating  their  evidence. 
It  is  probable,  that  when  the  nominal  Christian  pursues 
the  principles  he  avows  to  their  just  consequences,  and 
perceives  the  painful  alterations  demanded  by  them  in  his 
disposition  and  conduct,  he  will  express  doubts  concern- 
ing tlieir  tnith,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger  while  he  re- 
mained unsuspicious  of  their  tendency.  Such  an  effect  is 
not  uncommon,  when  the  solemn  realities  of  the  future 
state  are  forced  upon  the  imagination  of  a  man,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  idea  that  he  is  wholly  destitute  of  piety, 
if  not  of  virtue.  Seized  Avith  momentary  remorse,  and 
unwilling  to  check  his  guilty  habits,  he  takes  refuge  in 
questioning  whether  there  be  a  future  state  of  happiness 
and  misery — a  principle  which  had  he  been  represented 
as  doubting  before,  he  would  have  considered  himself  as 
grossly  affronted.  Nor  would  this  be  a  bad  effect,  were  it 
to  lead  the  mere  professor  of  the  Christian  religion  to  se- 
rious and  impartial  inquiiy.  Unhappily,  the  object  of  start- 
ing the  doubts  is  seldom  more  than  to  gain  relief  from 
the  religious  anxiety  of  the  moment,  by  rendering,  as  he 
thinks,  the  existence  of  its  cause  uncertain,  if  he  cannot 
disprove  it  altogether.  His  excuse  for  resisting  the  claims 
of  divine  truth  on  his  heart  and  life,  is,  generally,  that  there 
are  those  who  hold  it  to  be  merely  human  assertion;  and 
though  he  cannot  but  own  that  the  ])eing  of  a  God,  the 
obligation  to  morality,  and  other  positions  of  the  utmost 
importance,  the  truth  of  wliich  is  most  generally  acknow- 
ledged, might  be  gotten  rid  of  by  the  same  summary 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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mean?,  yet  the  subject  is  at  this  point  usually  dismissed 
from  his  thoughts.  It  Mould  be  well,  if  such  a  one  could 
be  brought  to  reflect,  that  a  position  may  be  true,  not- 
withstanding its  adversary  is  able  to  advance  somethings 
against  it;  that  the  uncertainty  of  an  evil  may  end  in  a 
certainty  most  fatal  to  the  sceptic ;  that  in  a  ease  of  doubt, 
particularly  in  an  affair  of  the  last  consequence,  the  proper 
state  of  mind  is,  not  that  of  security  and  inactivity,  but  that 
of  anxious  inquiry  and  diligent  consideration;  and  that  the 
premature  abandonment  of  such  a  topic,  on  account  of  its 
unpleasantness,  may  possibly  occasion  the  irretrievable 
ioss  of  the  only  opportunity  that  will  present  itselfl^  both  of 
foreseeing  the  evil  ami  of  adopting  means  for  its  prevention. 
We  will  suppose,  however,  that  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion really  take  place,  and  that  the  result  is,  the  rejection, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  creed  to  which  he  for- 
merly assented.  There  are  certainly  creeds  which  might 
be  rejected  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  and  that  without 
incurring  the  smallest  degree  of  guilt  or  danger,  but  the 
contrary.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
my  own  opinion,  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  all 
creeds.  Without,  however,  discussing  the  question  con- 
cerning the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  attempt- 
ing to  distinguish  between  orthodox  principles  and  the 
contrary,  which  would  be  improper  in  this  place,  I  shall 
only  observe  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  where  the  rejection 
of  any  position  that  proves  to  be  true,  is  the  fault  of  the 
will  and  not  of  the  understanding,  guilt  and  danger  are  in- 
curred ;  and  that  the  fault  may  be  of  such  a  nature  or  de- 
gree, and  the  tmth  respecting  which  it  is  committed  may 
be  of  such  magnitude  or  importance,  as  that  the  most  tre- 
jnendous  consequences  may  ensue.  I  am  persuaded,  there- 
fore, that  though  multitudes  of  propositions  relative  to  re- 
ligion ouglit  to  be  discarded  as  false,  and  though  some  which 
are  even  true  may  be  discredited  without  hazarding  the  loss 
of  the  soul,  yet  that  there  are  others  of  such  a  nature,  that, 
lUnder  particular  circumstances  at  least,  could  by  no  means? 
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be  thrust  from  us  with  equal  safety.  Tliere  is  quite  as 
much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  prejudice  against  religious 
principles,  as  of  prepossession  in  their  favour. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  faith  so 
strongly  inculcated  in  Scripture  is  not  credulity.  The  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  is  not  forbidden  to  inquire,  or  commanded 
to  assent  to  and  act  upon  propositions  that  seem  to  involve 
a  contradiction,  without  evidence  of  the  '  Teacher  having 
come  from  God.'  It  is  not  expected  that  the  hearer  should 
have  a  predilection  for  the  message  or  the  messenger :  on 
the  other  hand,  he  ought  not  to  be  so  averse  to  them,  as  in 
the  examination  of  evidence  to  '  strain  at  a  gnat  and  to 
swallow  a  camel;'  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  re- 
ception and  improvement  of  positions  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  to  suppose,  without  the  smallest 
proof,  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  Divine  Being  should 
ever  make  them;  though  they  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of, 
without  imagining  figurative  language  to  be  carried  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  is  usual  in  human  writings,  and 
destroying  the  use  of  language  itself,  by  rendering  it  abso- 
lutely indefinite. 

I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate,  that  the  inquirer  into  either 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  their  true  mean- 
ing, ought  to  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  particular 
creed,  any  more  than  to  be  prejudiced  against  it.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  he  will  be  in  imminent  danger  of  not 
determining  on  these  points  according  to  truth,  unless  two 
particulars  are  attended  to  beforehand.  The  first  i)rere- 
quisite  is  this:  that  he  consider  and  admit  certain  positions, 
M'hich  may  be  known  by  reason,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  revelation.  The  unhappy  state  of  the 
mind  by  nature  toward  God,  together  with  its  mournful 
effects  on  the  internal  and  external  character  of  man — the 
opposition  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  inclination  in  the 
human  breast,  together  with  the  preponderance  of  the  lat- 
ter— the  criminal  neglect  and  self-indulgence  with  which 
«ach  of  us  is  chargeable,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of 
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life — and  the  dreadful  consequences  likely  to  ensue  in  t]w 
world  to  come,  unless  a  very  material  alteration  takes  place 
in  our  dispositions,  habits,  and  practice,  Avhich  alteration, 
however,  is  not  to  be  effected  without  encountering  pecu- 
liar difficulties — are  facts  which,  it  strikes  me,  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  reflects  seriously  on  what  passes  in  his  own 
mind,  on  his  own  conduct,  on  the  conduct  of  others,  and 
on  the  opinions  relative  to  a  future  state,  generally  preva- 
lent among  mankind  in  all  ages  and  places.  I  think,  far- 
ther, that  it  is  not  incredible,  supposing  the  Divine  Being 
to  make  a  supernatural  revelation  to  men,  for  him  to  ad- 
dress them  in  language  somewhat  similar  to  the  following: 
'  Some  of  the  positions  contained  in  this  communication 
will  doubtless  appear  to  you  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
They  are,  however,  not  so  in  reality ;  but  it  does  not,  for 
certain  reasons,  suit  me  to  point  out  their  consistency  at 
present.  In  the  mean  while,  I  expect  your  cordial  recep- 
tion of  them,  both  as  a  proof  of  that  profound  submission 
which  you  owe  to  me,  and  as  being  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  the  promotion  of  your  OAvn  holiness  and  happiness.' 
There  seems  to  me  nothing  unreasonable  in  a  supposition 
of  this  kind,  especially  since  there  are  positions  in  moral 
philosophy  and  in  natural  religion,  such  as  those  relative 
to  the  permission  of  moral  evil,  and  the  promiscuous  dis- 
pensations of  Divine  Providence,  which  cannot  at  present 
be  reconciled  to  each  other,  though  the  most  cogent  rea- 
sons may  be  given  for  receiving  both  the  opposite  asser- 
tions. 

The  other  prerequisite  to  the  inquiry  in  question  is  this: 
that  the  inquirer  should  be  disposed  in  some  degree  prac^ 
tically  to  improve  and  apply  the  facts  that  have  been  re- 
presented as  discoverable  without  the  aid  of  revelation. 
These  effects  are  evidently  humiliation,  suspicion  of  his 
own  uprightness  in  inquiring,  anxiety  concerning  the  re- 
novation of  his  heart  and  life,  a  deep  sense  that  he  needs 
both  divine  forgiveness  and  divine  assistance,  and  a  dis- 
position cordially  to  receive  whatever  God  may  appear  to 
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have  actually  revealed  and  affirmed,  be  it  ever  so  myste- 
rious. I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  actual  existence  of 
these  feelings  will  manifest  itself  by  prayer,  self-denial, 
and  other  suitable  effects. 

These  two  prerequisites,  it  will  perhaps  be  owned,  are 
not  vei*y  common,  among  those  who  concern  themselves 
about  the  divinity  and  the  meaning'  of  the  Scriptures,  any 
more  than  among  those  who  do  not  concern  themselves 
about  either.  I'hc  undertaking  is  often  engaged  in  by  men 
who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  atfecting  truths  above 
stated,  or  impressed  by  them.  Not  aware,  therefore,  of  the 
unfitvoarable  state  in  which  the  human  mind  is  for  the 
stu(ty  of  divine  subjects,  they  pursue  it  with  as  little  ap- 
prehension of  the  judgment  being  warped  by  prejudice, 
as  if  they  were  studying  literary  or  civil  topics,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  their  ruling  passions.  I  will  not  affirm, 
that  under  these  circumstances  they  will  certainly  fall  into 
error ;  but  if  they  should,  no  one  ought  to  wonder  at  it, 
or  that  those  errors  should  prove  both  culpable  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange,  tliat  I  should  suppose  it 
possible  for  any  one  so  situated,  to  escape  error.  The  fact 
is,  that  with  regard  to  many  nominal  believers,  both  of  the 
New  Testament  and  some  at  least  of  its  leading  principles, 
their  faith  was  never  shaken  by  a  serious  review  of  the 
consequences  deducible  from  it,  as  they  are  either  igno- 
rant of  those  consequences,  or  deny  them.  They  there- 
fore feel  themselves  at  full  liberty  to  retain  the  principles 
in  which  they  were  bred,  and  which  they  observe  to  be  the 
most  popular  in  the  country  where  they  reside.  Their 
worldly  interest  is  connected  with  this  continued  assent, 
and  in  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  honour  and  emolu- 
ment. From  similar  motives  of  ambition  or  covctousness, 
some  of  them  may  be  at  considerable  pains  to  collect  and 
bring  forward  arguments  in  favour  of  the  true  religion, 
thinking  that  the  performance  of  its  sacred  rites,  external 
devotion,  and  perhaps  a  good  character  for  morals,  are  all 
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that  Christianity  requires;  or  that  zeal  for  the  letter  of  it, 
in  opposition  to  infidelity  and  heresy,  will  amply  com- 
pensate the  total  want  of  regard  for  its  spirit.  Even  men 
of  loose  morals,  may,  by  some  of  these  motives,  be  induced 
to  study  diligently  and  to  defend  strenuously  the  Christian 
religion;  hoping  that  this  zeal  will  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  set-off  against  their  vices — or  presuming  on  some  abate- 
ment in  the  strictness  of  the  divine  requisitions  and  judicial 
proceedings  under  the  gospel — or  flattering  themselves, 
though  it  condemns  them,  they  shall  one  day  feel  disposed 
to  reform.  Upon  the  same  principles,  many  who  by  means 
of  their  pious  relations  and  connexions  are  no  strangers  to 
the  influence  which  the  gospel  ought  to  have  upon  the- 
heart  as  well  as  the  life,  adhere  to  the  letter  of  it,  notwith- 
standing the  remorse  and  dread  they  sometimes  feel  in 
consequence  of  disliking  and  neglecting  its  due  improve- 
ment. At  least  they  are  deterred  from  rejecting  the  sys- 
tem, by  the  apprehension  that  they  should  render  their 
guilt  still  greater. 

For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  me,  that  however  pro- 
per and  important  it  is  to  examine  the  grounds  of  assent 
to  a  religious  proposition  before  we  give  it,  and  even  after- 
wards, it  is  still  more  necessaiy  to  our  final  safet}'  and  hap- 
piness, seriously  to  consider  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
those  principles,  and  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  may  be  rendered  effectual  to  the  great  and  good 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  Without  his  aid, 
men  will  be  ever  learning,  and  never  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tnith;  at  least  to  *  know  it  so  as  they  ought  to  know:' 
but  with  his  aid,  they  may,  like  the  malefactor  who  was 
crucified  by  the  side  of  our  Saviour,  attain  sufficient  knoAV- 
ledge  and  faith,  under  the  most  discouraging  circum- 
stances, in  the  space  of  a  few  moments. 

I  have  hitherto  had  in  view  only  the  moral  and  the  ex- 
ternally religious,  in  insisting  on  the  unprofitableness  and 
<langer  of  a  mere  assent  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.    It  may  easily  be  sup- 
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posed,  however,  that  if  this  is  true,  the  condition  of  those 
who,  though  they  give  this  assent,  are  destitute  equally 
both  of  the  form  of  godliness  and  of  virtue,  must  be  far 
worse.  The  former  only  offend  God;  the  latter  both  offend 
God  and  injure  men,  as  well  themselves  as  others.  A  pre- 
tender to  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  who  is  of  bad  mo- 
rals, has  many  nominal  as  well  as  real  believers,  and  the 
Scriptures,  against  him.  Words  cannot  describe  either 
the  atrocious  guilt,  or  the  awful  destiny,  of  tiiose  ^vho 
*  make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  and  tuni  the  grace  of 
God  into  lasciviousness.' 

Were  tliese  considerations  properly  attended  to,  the 
world  would  cease  to  charge  faith  (as  is  done  in  many 
instances)  with  unprofitableness,  if  not  with  an  injurious 
tendency,  respecting  virtue  and  good  works.  Besides  its 
being  the  only  medium  through  which  invisible  objects, 
and  events  past  or  future,  can  affect  us,  it  adds  one  more 
(and  that  of  the  strongest  nature)  to  the  number  of  obli- 
gations already  existing,  to  the  practice  of  morality:  so 
that  if  a  man  had  solely  the  temporal  good  of  individuals 
and  of  society  in  view,  he  ought  to  consider  the  reasonable- 
ness and  proper  application  of  faith  himself,  and  warmly  to 
recommend  the  same  subjects  to  the  consideration  of  others. 
But  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  much  higher  and  more 
important  ends  to  be  answered  by  faith.  It  is  the  great 
expedient  appointed  by  the  Divine  Being  for  restoring 
man  to  the  love,  worship,  and  service  of  his  Maker,  for 
subduing  his  evil  antipathies  and  propensities,  for  forti- 
fying him  against  surrounding  temptations,  for  strength- 
ening him  against  the  difficulties  attending  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  for  supporting  him  under  its  trials — 
particularly  at  its  close,  and  for  giving  a  decided  prepon- 
derance to  the  eternal  world  in  his  estimation,  when  he 
compares  it  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  great  facts 
and  truths  of  the  gospel,  so  wonderfully  calculated  to  pro- 
duce these  important  ends  by  powerfully  operating  on  the 
passions  of  fear  and  hope,  sorrow  and  joy,  admiration  and 
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gratitude,  as  before  hinted,  cannot  tlms  ojjcrate,  ^^■itholU 
the  instiiimentality  of  faith.  The  crime  of  unbelief,  there- 
fore, is  spoken  of  both  in  tlie  Gospels  and  in  the  Epistles, 
as  most  enormous;  no  doubt,  because  it  counteracts  these 
noble  and  excellent  piu'poses,  as  well  as  offers  the  grossest 
affront  to  the  veracity  and  authority  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Accordingly  it  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  as  already 
noticed,  to  be  a  sin  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  infallibly 
issue  in  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

Whoever  duly  reflects  on  these  observations,  ^A'ill  clearly 
see  the  peculiar  danger  of  neglecting  or  resisting  the  evi- 
dence both  of  the  divinit)^  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  its 
real  contents.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  would  believe  them, 
or  at  least  believ^e  them  to  purpose,  he  must  to  inquiry  and 
consideration  unite  fervent  and  constant  prayer  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  '•  his  mind  may  be  enlightened,'  and  that 
his  heart  may  be  inclined  to  that  which  is  right.  The  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned,  why,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  human  nature,  a  supernatural  influence  is,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  in  some  instances  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  divine  truth,  and  in  all  instances  for  the  due  im- 
provement of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Bible  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  inculcates,  it  is  not  sufficient,  as  in  other  cases, 
that  the  evidence  be  competent;  so  as,  when  examined, 
necessarily  to  procure  assent,  or  having  procured  assent,  to 
command  obedience.  Owing  to  the  wrong  state  of  the 
will  and  affections  toward  moral  good  and  evil — especially 
as  they  relate  to  God,  and  to  the  influence  of  external 
temptations,  the  mental  eye  easily  misses  the  object  which 
is  different  from  that  which  it  expects  or  wishes  to  find, 
though  professing  to  look  for  it;  or  casually  meeting  with 
it,  can  render  the  perception  sufficiently  slight  and  imper- 
fect, to  prevent  the  disagreeable  effects.  Though  it  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
give  faith  without  our  examination  of  its  grounds,  or  con- 
sideration of  its  object,  as  '  faith  cometh  by  hearing,'  yet 
without  his  influence  such  examination  and  consideration 
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will  fail  of  their  purpose :  on  which  account,  that  influence 
must  be  humbly  and  diligently  sought.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Apostle,  in  addressing  real  Christians  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Divine  Being  respecting  them,  speaks  of  '  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  toward  tliem  that  believe, 
and  his  effectual  working  in  them/ 

Having  observed  so  much  on  the  extreme  danger  of  un- 
belief, the  difficidties  attending  real  faith,  and  the  super- 
natural energy  that  produces  it,  wherever  it  exists,  I  shall 
not  much  enlarge  on  the  obligations  of  the  true  believer  to 
humility,  joy,  and  thankfulness  to  God.  It  may  well  be 
called  '  precious  faith,'  as  God  has  '  purified  his  lieart  by 
it.'  Let  him  remember,  however,  that  faith  is  subject  to 
weakness  and  decay,  though  not  to  death;  that  it  is  capable 
of  growth  and  improvement,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  vigorous  and  constant  exercise.  Objects  that  are 
seen,  present,  and  familiar  to  us,  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage of  those  that  are  invisible,  future,  and  mysterious, 
with  respect  to  influencing  our  dispositions  and  conduct — 
especially  as  they  are  aided  by  remaining  disaffection  to 
duty  within  us,  and  by  external  temptation.  We  have 
continual  need,  therefore,  for  fresh  consideration  and  in- 
quiry, relative  to  the  objects,  the  evidence,  and  the  proper 
fruits  of  faith,  as  also  for  prayer.  We  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  faith  in  us,  better  than  by  its  continuance  and 
growth.  The  honour  of  faith,  too,  in  the  world,  its  preva- 
lence and  utility  among  men,  the  glory  of  its  Divine  Au- 
thor, as  well  as  our  own  enjoyment  and  benefit,  depend 
greatly  upon  its  '  flourishing  exceedingly.' 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  realize  the  objects  of  faith  on 
every  occasion,  in  secret  prayer,  in  public  worship,  and  at 
the  Lord's  table.  Let  us  compare  them  with  the  objects 
and  cases  most  resembling  them  among  men,  and  endea- 
vour to  become  similarly  affected  by  them.  Were  a  com- 
pany of  criminals,  pardoned  through  the  wonderful  gene- 
rosity of  their  prince,  restored  to  virtue  and  character,  and 
even  having  the  prospect  of  honour  and  emolument  at 
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court,  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  this 
(•hange  in  their  circumstances,  their  thoughts  and  emotions 
may  be  easily  conjectured.  Such  ought  to  be  the  feelings 
of  communicants  at  the  Holy  Supper! — a  singular  mixture 
of  humility  and  elevation  of  soul,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude ! 

It  is  true,  this  mode  of  becoming  affected  by  divine 
truths  is  circuitous,  and  of  course  the  impression  will  be 
weak  and  fluctuating.  This  state  of  things,  however,  will 
not  long  continue.  Ceasing  to  '  look  through  a  glass 
darkly,  we  shall  behold  face  to  face.'  The  departed  saint 
shall  instantly  find  himself  with  that  Jesus,  whom  'having 
not  seen,  he  loves ;  in  whom,  though  now  he  sees  him  not, 
yet  believing,  he  rejoices  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory.' 


ESSAY  XI. 


ON  PROFESSING  REPENTANCE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  LIFE. 


The  close  of  life  presents  the  only  chance  of  obtaining 
future  safety  and  felicity,  to  those  who,  unhappily,  have 
neglected  to  improve  the  former  periods  of  it  for  these 
purposes.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  they  eagerly  seize  and 
appear  anxious  to  improve  this  last  opportunity  they  are 
ever  to  enjoy  of  regarding  their  eternal  welfare.  These 
<?fForts  of  the  dying,  who  are  thus  critically  circumstanced, 
I  certainly  would  not  wish  to  discourage :  on  the  contraiy, 
I  would  bring  forward  every  topic,  that  may  operate  as  a 
stimulant.  Reflection  and  prayer  can  do  them  no  harm, 
and  may  possibly  do  them  good.  There  were,  according 
to  the  parable  of  our  Saviour,  persons  hired  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  who  had  been  standing  all 
the  day  idle.  The  malefactor,  though  suspended  on  the 
cross,  was  not  suffered  to  pray  to  the  crucified  Redeemer 
by  his  side  in  vain.  In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
world,  a  dry  stick  may,  through  divine  power,  like  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  produce  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night. 

But  proper  as  it  may  be  to  encourage  by  such  consi- 
derations the  unhappy  individual  who  has  neglected  to 
profit  by  the  act  of  grace  till  the  time  fixed  for  its  con- 
tinuance in  force  is  nearly  expired,  it  is  by  no  means 
proper  to  cncoiu'age  any  one  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
strength  to  manifest  the  same  neglect,  in  contemplation  of 
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the  last  moment.  The  very  great  uncertainty  of  being  fa- 
voured with  an  opportunity  for  due  reflection  at  the  close 
of  Hfe,  is  a  topic  so  often  insisted  upon  for  inspiring  cau- 
tion, as  to  render  it  trite;  but  the  observation  is  not  the 
less  true  for  its  being  hackneyed:  and  when  so  many  ca- 
sualties are  continually  cutting  short  the  lives  of  our  fel- 
low beings  with  little  or  no  previous  warning — when  so 
many  instances  occur  in  Avhich  the  dying,  through  mental 
debility,  sickness,  or  pain,  become  incrpable  of  using  their 
faculties — it  seems  the  height  of  absurdity  for  a  man  to 
stake  his  everlasting  all  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  place 
among  those,  who,  at  the  season  of  death,  are  favoured  with 
leisure  and  ability  for  serious  consideration. 

Opportunity,  however,  for  taking  measures  relative  to 
future  safety  and  happiness  at  that  critical  season,  is  not 
the  only  requisite  for  the  purpose.  There  must  also  be 
a  disposition  to  improve  it.  Whether  such  a  disposition 
is  likely  to  be  found  at  that  time,  is  a  very  important 
question.  When  a  man,  who  has  hitherto  lived  under  the 
influence  of  an  habitual  aversion  to  religion,  reflects  on  the 
state  of  that  aversion  in  the  progressive  periods  of  life,  he 
commonly  sees  no  great  reason  for  auguring  a  more  fa- 
vourable disposition  at  the  closing  scene.  Reluctance  to 
pious  consideration  does  not  diminish  by  years,  like  bodily 
strength  and  mental  vigour;  on  the  contraiy,  like  every 
other  habit,  it  derives  strength  from  indulgence.  It  may 
indeed  be  supposed,  that  the  nearness  and  greatness  of  the 
danger  apprehended,  Avill  in  an  instant  conquer  a  habit 
which  for  many  years  has  bid  defiance  to  the  strongest 
representations  of  the  danger  that  could  be  made  by 
providence  or  ministers,  by  conscience  or  the  Scriptures. 
I  do  not  deny  the  power  over  habit  exercised  by  peculiar 
objects  and  incidents,  situations  and  prospects.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  this  control  is  far  from  being  felt  uni- 
versally in  the  present  instance.  There  are  multitudes,  who 
having  never  attended  to  their  eternal  concerns  during  the 
course  of  life,  pass  out  of  it  careless  and  hardened.     What 
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habitual  hater  of  religion,  then,  can  answer  for  himself, 
that  this  will  not  at  last  be  his  own  awful  case? 

It  is  usual  to  encourage  persons  in  opposing  that  aver- 
sion to  godliness,  unhappily  so  preA^alent  in  the  human 
mind,  by  stating  the  grounds  there  are  for  expecting  di- 
vine assistance,  on  applying  for  it  with  diligence  and  con- 
stancy. But  notwithstanding  the  reason  there  is  for  the 
hope  of  supernatural  aid  in  early  life,  where  the  great  work 
of  conversion  is  immediately  set  about,  it  caimot  be  justly 
inferred,  that  the  triumph  over  evil  habits  at  the  close  of 
life  is  probable,  where  it  is  proposed  to  defer  till  that  time 
the  attaclc  to  be  made  upon  them.  There  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  expecting  the  assistance  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, since  the  Divine  Being,  justly  offended  by  so  pre- 
posterous and  deliberate  a  neglect  of  the  proffered  aid, 
may  refuse  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  is  asked.  He 
may  abandon  presumptuous  shuiers  to  judicial  infatua- 
tion and  obduracy.  He  may  say,  '  Because  I  called  and  ye 
refused  to  hear,  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  and  ye  regarded 
me  not,  I  v/ill  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh.'  I  am  affirming,  not  that  this  will  be  the  issue, 
but  that  it  is  possible;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  apprehended 
by  every  one  v,  ho  calmly  and  wilfully  proposes  to  take  cri- 
minal advantage  of  the  divine  lenity  and  forbearance. 

But  let  us  now  suppose  that  the  dying  person  not  only 
possesses  the  opportunity,  but  that  he  actually  embraces  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  professing  a  change  of  heart  and  life. 
Happy  will  it  be,  if  the  fact  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
fession !  This  may  be  the  case,  and  survivors  v^ill  feel 
no  small  pleasure  in  hoping  that  it  actually  is  so,  where 
no  proof  exists  to  the  contraiy.  But  in  speaking  gene- 
rally, I  am  constrained  to  express  my  fear,  that  there 
is  more  danger  of  deception  in  such  a  profession  on  this 
momentous  subject  at  death,  than  there  is  in  the  midst  of 
life.  The  persons  who  thus  pretend  to  penitence,  are  very 
often  extremely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  true  piety;  they 
are  apt  to  mistake  the  form  for  the  substance,  and  to  sup- 
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pose  that  in  regarding  the  former,  they  regard  the  hitter. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  may  send  for  a  minister  of  Christ, 
without  either  imderstanding  or  improving  his  discourse 
after  his  arrival — nay,  that  they  may  confess  their  sins  with- 
out truly  repenting  of  them,  that  they  may  pray  without 
knowing  or  feeling  the  importance  of  what  they  pray  for, 
and  that  they  may  receive  the  sacrament,  without  looking 
through  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  The  appearance 
of  ardour  and  seriousness  about  them  on  these  occasions, 
is  pleasing,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  miequivocal 
proof  of  real  piety.  It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  they 
would  at  such  a  time  assume  the  semblance  of  fervent  de- 
votion to  impose  on  others;  but  it  may  be  nevertheless  true 
that  they  have  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power, 
and  that  they  impose  upon  themselves.  It  is  scarcely 
safe  to  determine  what  the  conduct  of  a  person  would 
be  in  a  calm  moment,  from  his  behaviour  under  strong 
emotions;  or  to  judge  of  the  general  character,  from  par- 
ticular expressions  and  actions  originating  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Professions  of  contrition,  and  promises  of 
amendment,  made  under  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
punishment,  are  often  forgotten  as  soon  as  that  apprehen- 
sion is  removed:  nor  does  the  control  of  the  passions,  with 
respect  to  acting  or  forbearing  to  act,  which  is  felt  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior,  usually  continue  longer  than  the 
restraining  or  coercive  power.  It  is  notorious  in  the  case 
of  those  who  profess  repentance,  when  they  consider  them- 
selves as  on  their  death  bed,  that  most  of  them,  on  recover- 
ing unexpectedly,  by  returning  to  their  former  disposition 
and  conduct,  show  that  their  state  of  mind  and  character 
was  not  radically  changed.  There  seems  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  issue  with  respect  to  many  more  would  not 
be  different,  were  a  similar  opportunity  afforded  of  display- 
ing it. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  hazard  seems  incalculable, 
for  any  one  to  defer  the  attention  he  proposes  to  pay  one 
day  or  other  to  the  concerns  of  eternit)',  to  the  last  moment 
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of  life.  However  he  may  deprecate  a  sudden  death,  his 
lot  may  be,  after  all,  to  encounter  it;  or  if  he  should  be 
favoured  with  the  warning  he  desires,  should  he  have  op- 
portunity to  improve  it,  and  even  avail  himself  of  it  exter- 
nally, he  may  yet  find  himself  awfully  disappointed. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  however,  that  *  the  making  his 
peace  with  God,'  or  *  the  making  a  good  end,'  as  the 
phrases  are,  consists  in  the  very  expressions  and  actions 
above  referred  to;  that  the  Divine  Being  fixes  the  ever- 
lasting destiny  of  persons  according  to  their  behaviour  in 
their  last  moments;  and  that  as  his  was  correct,  he  will  ex- 
perience '  the  divine  mercy,'  however  he  might  have  re- 
lapsed had  he  lived,  since  he  was  never  actually  guilty  of 
such  a  relapse.     But,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  '  a  man 
must  be  born  again,  or  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God:' 
they  also  draw  the  line  most  distinctly  between  persons 
who  *  draw  near  to  God  with  their  mouths,  and  honour 
him  with  their  lips,  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  him/ 
and  the  true  worshippers,  ^  who  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  tiTith.'     Man  is  obliged  in  charity  to  hope  the  best  con- 
cerning the  fair  professions  of  the  dying,  if  he  sees  no  rea- 
son to  the  contrary;  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
judges  well  of  persons,  who,  had  their  lives  been  spared, 
would  have  proved  their  insincerity.     But  the  Omniscient 
never  can  be  mistaken  respecting  the  real  state  of  the 
mind;  consequently,  though  he  will  not  punish  the  mere 
pretender  to  penitence  for  the  evil  which  he  did  not  com- 
mit, so  neither  will  he  exempt  him  from  the  punishment 
due  to  the  guilt  he  has  actually  contracted,  and  much  less 
admit  him  to  a  felicity  for  which  he  is  not  prepared.     In 
short,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  consider 
the  dying  pretender  to  religion  in  the  same  light  in  which 
he  views  the  living  pretender  to  it,  and  that  he  will  treat 
him  accordingly. 

The  necessary  inference  from  the  foregoing  observations 
is  this :  the  importance  of  attending  to  our  eternal  concerns 
in  the  midst  of  life,  and  even  in  an  early  stage  of  it.    The 
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instances  of  conversion  in  the  last  stage,  accompanied  by 
satisfactory  marks  of  its  genuineness,  are  by  far  too  few  to 
warrant  the  expectation  in  any  one  of  being  among  them 
— especially  considering  the  infinite  value  of  the  interest 
that  is  staked.  By  preparing  for  eternity  also,  in  tlie  midst 
of  health,  the  danger  of  self-deception  relative  to  our  cha- 
racter toward  God,  will  be  in  some  measure  obviated. 
There  is  much  less  hazard  of  prematurely  and  unsteadily 
professing  religion,  when  there  is  apparently  no  immediate 
necessity  for  it,  than  when  it  is  adopted  under  the  alarming 
impression  of  quickly  appearing  at  the  bar  of  Almighty  God 
— an  impression  which  may  easily  be  conceived  capable  of 
effecting  a  temporary  reformation,  where  the  character 
continues  substantially  the  same.  Should  the  change  be 
found  temporary  even  in  the  course  of  life,  (and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  too  many  such  cases,)  the  er- 
ror Avill  be  detected  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  irreparable. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  as  well  as  great  advan- 
tages connected  with  early  piety.  The  other  hazards  that 
were  noticed  as  attending  its  delay  till  the  last  hour,  have 
here  no  existence.  There  is  abundant  leisure  for  a  calm 
and  full  investigation  of  the  momentous  subject.  The 
mind  is  in  a  proper  state  for  the  free  and  vigorous  exercise 
of  its  various  faculties.  In  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  body, 
for  the  most  part,  proves  no  impediment,  by  its  infirmities, 
to  the  operations  of  the  soul.  The  inquirer  may  read  and 
converse,  he  may  attend  to  private  and  public  devotion, 
without  any  personal  obstruction  in  the  way  of  that  infor- 
mation or  assistance  which  he  solicits.  Whatever  opposi- 
tion he  may  find  from  a  corrupt  nature,  evil  habits,  and 
temptations,  he  need  not  feel  discouraged,  as  he  is  parti- 
cularly authorized,  both  in  asking  and  expecting  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit;  which,  though  none  are  for- 
bidden to  seek,  yet  to  the  young  they  are  more  parti- 
cularly promised  by  their  Heavenly  Father.  These  he 
condescends  to  go  after,  and  address.  These  he  employs 
every  allurement  of  coimtenance  and  language  in  order  t« 
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conciliate.  These  he  meets  half-way :  to  these  he  stretches 
out  his  arms;  and  when  they  come  to  him,  pressing  them 
to  his  bosom,  he  exclaims,  '  My  soul  desireth  the  first  ripe 
fruits;  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me 
early,  shall  find  me/ 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  argimient  in  favour  of  seeking 
after  God  betimes,  that  the  internal  repugnance  to  it  is 
not  so  great  in  early  life,  as  it  is  likely  to  prove  afterwards. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  needed  by  all  to  produce  and 
confirm  a  new  principle  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  *  old  man'  with  his  evil  propensities, 
antipathies,  and  habits;  he  is  required  for  this  purpose  by 
the  young,  as  well  as  by  the  aged;  by  the  best,  as  well  as  by 
the  worst  disposed;  by  those  who  have  had  the  least  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  by  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  the  evil  principle  by  indulgence. 
But  the  same  thing  occurs  in  correcting  bad  dispositions 
toward  God,  that  is  observable  in  amending  ill  qualities 
respecting  men;  the  sooner  their  cure  is  undertaken,  not 
only  is  there  a  greater  probability,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  of  success,  but  the  labour  is  easier,  and  in  some  views 
of  shorter  continuance.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  indeed  some- 
times interpose  with  effect  in  striking  cases  of  early  de- 
pravity, in  order  to  encourage  a  youth  to  seek  his  aid 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  natural  disposition; 
but  by  no  means  to  encourage  him,  in  contemplation  of  the 
same  aid,  to  go  on  increasing  his  depravity  for  years  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  divine 
grace  is  withheld,  where  neither  propensity  to  evil,  nor 
antipathy  to  goodness,  appear  remarlaibly  strong;  but 
though  this  withholdment  of  it  shows  the  danger  of  neg- 
lecting to  seek  it  under  the  presumptuous  notion  of  not 
wanting  it,  or  that  it  will  be  granted  unsought,  yet  the  fact 
presents  no  just  ground  of  discouragement  to  the  humblq 
and  diligent  seeker. 

The  occasion,  also,  on  which  a  regard  for  religion  com- 
mences in  the  time  of  health,  augurs  better  for  its  success 
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than  that  on  which  it  is  first  attended  to  mider  the  appre- 
hension of  speedy  dissolution.  In  the  latter  case,  the  object 
seems  merely  impunity:  whatever  appearance  there  is  of 
regret  for  the  past  as  it  respects  the  Deity,  or  of  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  him  liaving  taken  place,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected as  resulting  from  fear  only.  The  sen  ice  of  God, 
too,  is  professed  to  be  engaged  in  at  a  time  when  the  ca- 
pacity for  rendering  it  is  in  the  worst  state,  and  the  period 
for  it  likely  to  be  of  very  short  duration.  But  the  danger 
does  not  seem  so  pressing  in  the  time  of  health,  and  there- 
fore there  is  the  less  reason  for  adopting  religious  concern 
merely  from  servile  and  selfish  motives,  since  that  concern 
might  apparently  be  deferred  Avithout  hazard :  at  any  rate, 
it  is  adopted  when  the  means  for  serving  God  are  in  the 
best  state,  and  when,  it  is  highly  probable,  they  will  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come.  These  circumstances  aftbrd  as 
strong  marks  of  sincerity,  as  the  others  give  occasion  for 
suspecting  the  pretensions  made  to  a  change  of  disposi- 
tion in  favour  of  piety.  These  obsen^ations  relate  not 
merely  to  the  young,  but  to  the  healthy.  It  is  probable 
that  persons  in  this  early  stage  may  be  overtaken  by  dan- 
gerous sickness  as  well  as  the  aged,  though  the  event  is 
not  so  probable;  and  therefore  if  we  would  have  our  piety 
bear  the  signs  of  genuineness  and  of  future  steadiness,  it  is 
of  consequence  that  we  adopt  it  not  only  when  we  are 
young,  but  when  we  are  in  good  health. 

It  is  true,  that  let  the  state  of  age  or  the  state  of  health 
be  what  it  may,  when  religious  concern  first  makes  its  ap- 
I)earance,  the  original  incitement  to  it  is  generally  fear; 
on  which  account,  it  may  be  said  there  is  room  for  sus- 
pecting its  sincerity  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  fewer  circumstances,  however,  there  are 
for  occasioning  suspicion,  the  better;  and  there  is  a  greater 
probability  that  the  servile  motive  of  fear  Mnll  be  coupled 
with  the  more  generous  principles  of  gratitude  and  delight, 
or  be  converted  into  them,  when  the  danger  does  not  appear 
sD  imminent,  as  to  divert  the  attention  from  every  other 
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consideration,  or  when  the  continuLuice  of  life  allows  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  tlie  charms  of  religion,  as  well  as 
with  its  authority,  than  where  an  opportmiity  is  merely 
afforded  of  learning-  its  power  to  punish  those  who  do  not 
comply  with  its  requisitions.  He  wlio  acts  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  is  not  influenced  by  an 
imaginary  or  wrong  principle;  the  evil  is,  in  not  being  in- 
fluenced lil\ewise,  and  principally,  by  the  infinite  excellence 
and  benevolence  of  the  Dcit}',  especially  as  they  are  dis- 
played in  the  gospel.  Every  true  convert  really  feels  him- 
self actuated  by  the  latter  sooner  or  later;  and  what  we  are 
contending  for  is,  that  the  exterior  of  piety  is  most  likely 
in  the  end  to  be  actuated  by  the  proper  informing  spirit, 
when  embraced  in  moments  of  comparative  tranquillity, 
or  with  the  prospect  of  continuance  of  life,  than  M'hen  it  is 
adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  quickly  summoned  before  the  awful 
Judge. 

Were  I  to  place  among  the  motives  to  early  piety,  the 
probability  of  enjoying  a  long  period  for  serving  God  and 
mankind,  as  also  of  meeting  with  numerous  and  great  oc- 
casions for  these  purposes,  I  should  seem  to  be  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  religious  principle,  rather  than  to  be  in- 
culcating it.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  he  who  does 
not  feel  impelled  to  religion  by  these  considerations,  or 
who  would  rather  attend  to  it  at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances that  allow  of  only  a  short  space  and  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  it,  may  not  only  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  true  piety  at  pre- 
sent, but  may  also  consider  this  state  of  mind  as  auguring 
veiy  unfavourably  respecting  any  future  change  of  cha- 
racter for  the  better,  as  long  as  he  indulges  it.  The  Di- 
vine Being  neither  merits  nor  will  accept  of  service  that 
proceeds  merely  from  servile  and  selfish  motives.  He 
wants  not  our  obedience  in  order  to  display  his  own  autho- 
rity and  power,  but  because  it  is  right  in  itself,  and  neces- 
sary for  the  glory  of  his  own  character,  in  connexion  with 
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the  general  good  of  his  universal  empire,  and  of  the  pious 
individual  himself.  Of  course,  the  person  who  lives  and 
dies  a  stranger  to  true  holiness,  cannot  escape  punishment; 
but  to  practise  it  in  appearance  only,  through  fear  of  that 
punishment,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Deity.  He 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  justice  and  rea- 
sonableness of  his  requisitions  being  felt;  he  insists  upon 
being  loved  as  well  as  feared,  and  with  that  view,  has 
caused  all  his  goodness,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  pass  before  us !  His  love  ought  to  '  con- 
strain, '  and  will  '  constrain,  the  heart  of  every  one  in  which 
it  is  shed  abroad, '  '  to  live  henceforth  not  to  himself,  but 
to  Him  that  died  for  hira,  and  that  rose  again.'  He,  too, 
*  that  loves  God,  will  love  his  brother  also, '  and  there- 
fore will  feel  happy  '  in  doing  good  to  all  men,'  as  far  as 
he  has  opportunity;  particularly  in  promoting  their  best 
interests.  In  short,  the  more  numerous  and  important  the 
services  are  which  he  renders  to  God  and  man,  the  more 
will  his  own  religious  improvement  and  happiness  be  ad- 
vanced, and  probably  the  greater  will  be  the  rewards 
which  divine  grace  will  bestow  on  him  in  the  future  state. 
Permit  me  to  observe,  farther,  that  the  earlier  attention 
is  paid  to  piety,  the  longer  will  the  benefit  of  it  be  felt  as  a 
guide,  a  protector,  and  a  comforter.  This  is  no  trifling 
consideration  for  one  who  views  the  world  in  a  proj^er 
light — as  a  wilderness  long  and  dreary,  upon  which  the 
traveller  has  perhaps  but  just  entered — a  wilderness  where 
there  are  many  intricacies,  dangers,  distresses,  and  wants. 
AVhocver  knoAvs  much  of  the  world  by  experience  or  ob- 
servation, without  indulging  a  misanthropic  or  melancholy 
spirit — without  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  temper  natu- 
rally discontented,  or  soured  by  misfortune — without  strip- 
ping the  world  of  its  real  pleasures  and  advantages — must 
own  that  it  has  been  truly  described.  The  most  erroneous 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  safety,  honour,  prosperity, 
and  happiness,  are  adopted  in  it  eveiy  day.  The  grossest 
and  most  fatal  instances  of  misconduct  abound  in  it.     The 
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inost  formidable  difficulties,  and  the  severest  calamities,  are 
constantly  incident  to  human  life.  Amidst  these  dangers,  to 
which  all  are  more  or  less  exposed — these  evils,  into  which 
so  many  have  fallen,  religion  is  the  best  preserver  and 
comforter.  It  will  not  indeed  clear  the  world  of  its  temp- 
tations and  troubles,  as  the  rod  of  ]Moses  did  the  land  of 
Egypt  of  its  plagues;  but  it  will  prove  an  effectual  antidote 
against  their  baneful  tendencies.  It  will  prevent  some,  it 
v/ill  support  the  sufferer  under  others;  it  will  not  only 
extract  poison,  but  convert  noxious  into  medicinal  quali- 
ties. Its  beneficial  results  will  be  felt  in  whatever  stage 
of  life  it  is  embraced ;  but  the  sooner  it  is  embraced,  the 
greater  number  of  evils  will  it  prevent  or  alleviate.  If  it 
be  deferred  till  the  latter  part  of  life,  and  the  morals  be 
corrupted,  the  fortune,  the  character,  the  health,  the  peace, 
of  the  late  convert,  may  have  received  so  deep  a  wound, 
that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  healed  as  long  as  he  lives; 
and  though  his  soul  may  be  saved,  yet  every  inferior  in- 
terest may  always  remain  disfigured,  crippled,  and  disor- 
dered, on  this  side  the  grave. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  are,  as  is  well  knoAvn,  seasons  much  more 
proper  for  receiving  the  supports  of  religion,  than  for 
taking  measures  for  acquiring  it,  or  ascertaining  its  exist- 
ence. It  would  be  less  absurd  for  a  man  to  spend  his  youth 
and  the  prime  of  his  days  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  pro- 
posing to  occupy  old  age  in  using  endeavours  for  making 
a  fortune,  than  for  an  irreligious  man  or  a  nominal  Chris- 
tian to  defer  the  pursuit  and  improvement  of  piety  to  the 
same  period.  Not  to  begin  using  the  bodily  and  mental 
powers  till  they  are  impaired  and  broken,  would  be  as 
preposterous.  To  begin  providing  necessaries  and  com- 
forts for  animal  nature,  when  animal  nature  required  them 
for  ease  and  enjoyment,  would  be  to  increase,  instead  of 
diminishing  its  burdens,  to  irritate  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  it  by  time,  instead  of  furnishing  it  with  a  lenitive. 
The  case  is  far  worse,  when  the  concerns  of  eternity  are 
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heaped  upon  an  enfeebled  mind  and  a  disordered  body,  on 
account  of  their  infinite  magnitude  and  importance.  How 
much  more  desirable,  at  that  critical  time,  is  the  situation 
of  him,  who  has  long  since  been  made  '  meet  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ! '  He  does 
not  add  to  the  evils  of  that  day,  which  surely  has  enough 
of  its  OMii  to  struggle  \A'ith  and  to  bear.  On  the  contrary, 
he  brings  it  something  that  may  lessen  the  pressure  of 
those  evils,  cause  '  light  to  arise  in  darkness,'  and  mingle 
pleasure  with  the  pain.  He  does  not  shun  religion  as  an 
enemy,  but  flies  to  it  as  a  friend.  He  has  not  to  consider 
how  he  may  escape  the  wrath  of  a  justly  incensed  Creator, 
but  what  are  likely  to  be  the  expressions  of  that  '  great 
goodness  which  he  has  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  him.' 
He  has  not  from  terror  to  perform  services  to  which  he  is 
averse,  and  from  which  the  hope  that  he  derived  would 
perhaps  deceive  him,  but  has  recourse  to  them  as  friends 
with  vrhom  he  lias  long  been  familiar,  from  Mhom  he  has 
often  received  instruction  and  comfort  in  former  exigences, 
and  who  he  expects,  not  without  reason,  will  more  parti- 
cularly afford  him  succour  in  this  his  last  and  greatest 
trial.  He  does  not  now  seek  a  Being  who  stands  afar  off, 
hides  himself,  or  beholds  him  with  an  averted,  if  not  an 
angry  countenance,  but  goes  to  him  as  a  Father  and  a 
Friend,  or  rather  feels  him  present  as  such,  granting  him 
secret  support  and  comfort,  and  prepared  in  a  short  time 
to  remove  him  to  his  own  immediate  residence,  where  he 
shall  enjoy  inconceivable  blessedness,  and  be  henceforth 
entirely  free  from  sin  and  sorrow. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  infinitely  more  eligible  to 
adopt  a  regard  for  religion  in  early  life,  and  in  the  midst 
of  health,  than  to  trust  to  a  profession  of  it  toward  the  last, 
when  there  may  be  no  opportunity  or  inclination  for  mak- 
ing it  at  all,  or  though  it  should  be  made,  its  sincerity  may 
be  extremely  doubtful.  What  is  considered  as  absolutely 
necessaiy  to  be  done,  had  better  be  done  without  delay. 
The  difficulties  attending  it,  will  not  be  less  at  a  future 
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period,  than  at  present;  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
greater.  They  are  not  so  formidable  at  present,  but  that 
they  may  be  sm'mounted  by  divine  assistance;  and  that  aid 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  granted,  if  sought  immediately,  in 
the  use  of  proper  means,  than  if  sought  sometime  hence,  or 
under  the  apprehension  of  immediate  death.  In  the  former 
case,  there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  of  manifesting  sin- 
cerity, or  of  discovering  in  time  an  error  that  Avould  have 
proved  fatal,  than  in  the  latter.  The  early  convert  to  godli- 
ness '  has  the  promise  of  this  life,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
is  to  come : '  but  the  pretender  to  godliness  at  the  close  of 
life  only,  runs  the  risk  of  losing  the  true  enjoyment  and  use 
of  the  life  that  now  is;  and  M^hat  is  infinitely  worse,  of  losing 
even  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Who,  then,  that  has  any  re- 
gard for  noble  and  generous  feelings,  or  even  a  prudential 
concern  for  his  safety  and  interest  in  the  highest  sense,  can 
avoid  seeing  the  importance  of  the  exhortation  to  '  remem- 
ber his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  the  evil  days 
come,  or  the  years  draw  nigh  when  he  shall  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them  ? '  In  acting  this  part,  he  will  find  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude,  the  most  diversified 
in  respect  of  abilities,  turn  of  mind,  and  temper,  as  also 
rank,  station,  and  situation — indeed  among  the  bulk  of  the 
truly  pious,  who  are  at  hand  ready  to  countenance,  encou- 
rage, and  assist  him.  Dare,  then,  in  the  strength  of  divine 
grace,  '  to  be  wise,'  to  sweeten  rather  than  to  imbitter 
present  enjoyments,  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity,  and  to 
render  the  close  of  life  a  cause  for  hope  and  joy,  rather 
than  an  occasion  for  anxiety  and  distress. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, are  addressed  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dying.  It  is 
not  a  just  inference  from  them,  (nor  is  it  the  design  of 
making  them  to  convey  any  such  idea,)  that  the  condition 
of  an  unconverted  sinner  on  his  death-bed  is  hopeless. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  if  any  one  is  so  un- 
happy as  to  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  his  eternal 
concerns  to  this  most  unseasonable  and  unpropitious  time^ 
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it  is  his  duty  and  his  interest,  with  divine  assistance,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  only  chance  left  him.  The  power 
of  God  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  instances  of  such 
late  conversions  are  not  wholly  wanting.  Who  can  tell, 
but  that,  in  this  case  also,  he  may  ^  turn  away  from  his  fierce 
anger,'  that  the  sinner  'perish  not?'  For  his  encourage- 
ment to  think,  to  converse,  and  to  pray,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  admit,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  it  is  a  pleasing 
circumstance  not  to  be  absolutely  without  concern.  The 
object  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  not  to  dishearten  the 
dying  inquirer,  but  to  caution  the  unconcerned  in  the 
midst  of  life;  lest  they  should  lose  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  most  important  and  necessary  good,  by  trusting 
to  a  ground  of  hope  the  most  slender  and  insecure  ima- 
ginable. 

Here  it  is  natural  to  observe,  however,  that  if  the  sinner, 
who  at  the  close  of  life  evinces  some  concern,  and  performs 
}?ome  acts  which  bear  the  semblance  of  penitence,  is  so 
much  exposed  to  the  danger  of  self-deception,  and  conse- 
quently of  losing  his  everlasting  all,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  that  sinner,  who,  in  similar  circumstances,  exhi- 
bits not  the  smallest  sign  of  conversion?  That  there  are 
such  characters,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt;  and  they 
appear  in  more  forms  than  one.  There  are  someAvho  die 
under  the  influence  of  sceptical,  if  not  of  atheistical  prin- 
ciples. With  respect  to  these,  the  consideration  of  reli- 
gious, and  perhaps  of  moral  character,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. ^Vliatcver  fear,  or  rather  despair,  others  feel  con- 
corning  them,  they  feel  none  concerning  themselves;  not 
from  the  consciousness  of  innocence  in  any  view,  but  from 
the  conviction,  or  rather  from  the  presumption,  that  there 
is  no  hereafter  in  which  they  may  be  called  to  an  account 
and  punished.  Considering  the  state  of  their  minds,  it  is 
not  v/ondcrful  that  they  display  a  peculiar  degree  of  for- 
titude and  boldness:  there  is,  too,  a  semblance  of  reason  in 
what  ionic  of  them  have  advanced  by  way  of  apology  for 
not  entering  into  religious  conversation  in  their  last  mo- 
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merits;  namely,  that  if  they  remained  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  reasonableness  of  piety, 
when  their  powers  both  of  body  and  mind  were  in  full  vi- 
gour, where  can  be  the  propriety  of  examining-  the  question 
now,  when  neither  body  nor  mind  is  in  a  state  fit  for  such 
a  discussion,  and  consequently  a  decision  even  in  favour  of 
religion  could  have  no  weight  ?  But  to  give  this  reasoning 
the  force  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  ought  to  appear,  either 
that  there  was  no  error,  the  subject  having  been  properly 
investigated  during  the  period  that  was  certainly  appro- 
priate and  best  adapted  to  it,  or  that  an  error  continuing 
under  circumstances  no  doubt  very  unfavourable  to  its 
detection,  would  not  prove  fatal.     If  a  man  has  not  rightly 
improved  the  season  allotted  for  important  business,  he  is 
not  furnished  by  that  criminal  neglect  with  an  excuse  for 
disregarding  it  at  a  less  seasonable  time;  it  is  his  own  fault 
that  he  has  to  encounter  extraordinaiy  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages; it  is  at  his  peril  that  he  omits  improving  in 
the  best  manner  possible  the  only  opportunity  left  him  for 
managing  tlie  momentous  concern;  and  should  he  even  fail 
after  all,  he  will  have  no  one  to  blame  except  himself.    As 
to  his  feeling  undisturbed  respecting  the  final  issue,  from 
the  consideration  that  his  decision  against  religion  was 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  best  capable  of  examining 
the  subject,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  decision  is  just,  be- 
cause it  was  made  under  circumstances  most  propitious 
for  discussion,  unless  those  circumstances  were  rightly 
improved;  and  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  mind  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  in- 
vestigate the  point  fairly,  when  the  consciousness  of  ha- 
bitually neglecting  or  violating  duty,  and  even  of  a  dis- 
position and  purpose  to  continue  in  that  practice,  it  may 
be  in  the  grossest  instances,  tended  so  directly  to  excite 
and  to  strengthen  that  prejudice. 

The  daring  blasphemer,  the  profligate,  or  the  injurious 
person,  who,  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  treats  death  and  its 
consequences  with  levity  and  contempt,  thus  setting  them 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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at  defiance,  is  too  g-enerally  viewed  with  detestation  and 
horror  hy  the  intelligent  and  moral  part  of  mankind,  to 
make  particular  animadversion  necessary  in  this  place. 
This  indecorous  and  outrageous  hehaviour  is  founded  in 
palpahle  ignorance,  or  rather  infatuation,  accompanied  hy 
the  most  callous  ohduracy,  the  result  of  long  indulging 
vicious  habits.  The  object  of  it  is  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  manly  spirit  and  heroic  courage;  but  this  object  it  can 
only  obtain  among  the  ^^'eakest  and  the  most  worthless: 
and  were  the  success  more  extensive,  it  would  be  a  poor 
recompence  for  the  tremendous  sufferings  that  are  to 
follow.  There  cannot  be  a  more  awful  sign  of  final  re- 
j)robation,  and  of  being  a  '  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  des- 
truction,' than  such  a  disposition. 

The  next  species  of  character  among  dying  sinners,  I 
have  to  mention,  is  far  less  horrible,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  more  certain  of  safety:  I  refer  to  those  who  value 
themselves  not  a  little  on  meeting  their  fate  with  calmness 
and  resolution,  partienlai-ly  in  cases  of  acute  or  lingering 
disorders.  The  avowed  object  is  to  die  like  men,  and  not 
to  discover  a  timidity,  or  depression  of  spirit,  which  is 
thought  to  be  excusable  only  in  children,  or  in  the  softer 
sex.  I  do  not  say  that  fear  or  grief  should  be  improperly 
indulged  on  occasion  of  an  evil,  which,  however  great  in 
itself,  is  common  to  mankind,  which  every  one  expects 
sooner  or  later,  and  which  is  inevitable.  The  real  Christian 
considers  manly  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  death  as  a  duty, 
being  an  expression  of  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and 
requisite  for  the  honour  of  religion.  His  character  also, 
and  his  hopes,  abundantly  Avarrant  his  displaying  courage, 
and  tend  to  inspire  him  with  it.  Yet  the  degree  of  it  de- 
pends much  upon  the  natural  constitution,  and  the  state  of 
the  nerves,  remote  from  all  moral  or  religious  considera- 
tions whatever;  and  as  unusual  trepidation  at  this  solemn 
crisis  does  not  prove  the  want  of  preparation  for  it,  so 
neither  will  uncommon  firmness  evince  the  existence  of 
such  a  preparation.     To  die  like  a  man,  and  to  die  lijie  a 
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Ghristiaii,  arc  not  synonymous  expressions;  nor  docs  the 
one  necessarily  imply  the  other.  The  former  may  result 
from  pride,  or  at  best  merely  from  a  concern  for  honour 
among  men;  the  latter  chiefly  from  an  anxiety  to  glorify 
God,  and  to  testify  a  cheerful  submission  to  his  will.  The 
one  regards  only  death  itself;  the  other  points  beyond  it. 
The  former,  if  it  has  no  other  quality  of  a  Christian  joined 
to  it,  is  preposterous,  and  ought  to  give  way  to  alarm, 
trembling,  and  anxious  inquiry;  it  is  the  latter  only  that 
possesses  principles,  a  character,  and  a  situation,  which 
justify  firmness  and  constancy. 

The  stupid  and  the  careless,  unhappily,  form  no  incon- 
siderable class  of  those  Avho  die,  Avithout  being  prepared 
to  die.  They  go  out  of  the  world,  as  they  lived  in  it,  with- 
out consideration.  Nothing  that  passes  within  them  or 
without  them,  nothing  that  is  suggested  to  them  by  others, 
or  even  by  themselves,  can  prevail  on  them  to  reflect  on 
their  character  and  prospects.  The  slightest  pretext  for 
security  and  hope  is  eagerly  caught  up  and  firmly  relied 
on,  while  the  most  just  cause  for  alarm  produces  not  the 
smallest  impression.  A  state  of  mind  thus  impenetrable 
to  every  mean  that  can  be  adopted  for  preservation,  must, 
if  it  continues,  inevitably  issue  in  destruction. 

But  those  qualities  in  the  dying  which  are  usually  deno- 
minated resignation  and  patience,  deserve  more  particular 
notice,  because  in  a  virtuous  character  they  are  generally 
thought  to  be  marks  of  real  piety,  and  infallible  presages 
of  future  felicity.  Before,  however,  such  important  con- 
clusions are  drawn,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  there 
are  more  kinds  of  resignation  and  patience  than  one.  It 
is  not  every  kind  of  them  that  is  entitled  to  the  aj)pella- 
tions  of  pious  or  Christian.  He  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  proper  dispositions  toward  the  Deity  in  pros- 
perity, and  in  the  midst  of  life,  will  probably  manifest  a 
suitable  regard  for  him  in  adversity,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death.  But  it  is  not  so  probable  that  any  one  will  in  his 
last  moments  furnish  the  Deity  with  solid  marks  of  reve- 
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rence  and  attachment,  who  never  paid  him  more  than  ex- 
ternal homage  during  life,  and  perhaps  not  even  that, 
except  occasionally.  There  may  he  a  quiet  yielding  to 
irresistible  power,  where  there  is  no  respect  for  him  who 
exercises  it,  and  less  confidence  or  delight  in  him ;  but  the 
truly  Christian  character  includes  the  latter  no  less  than 
the  former.  The  condemned  criminal  may  take  his  pu- 
nishment quietly,  without  being  a  sincere  penitent;  he 
may  deny  his  guilt  to  the  last :  he  may  not  discover  the 
smallest  sensibility  to  the  royal  clemency  he  has  perhaps 
formerly  experienced,  and  the  extraordinary  trouble  he 
has  occasioned  the  sovereign :  in  a  word,  were  he  suifered 
to  live,  he  might  return  to  his  former  disloyalty  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws.  If  it  be  thought  unreasonable  to 
entertain  suspicions  which  subsequent  events  can  neither 
justify  nor  remove,  the  answer  is,  that  the  person  furnishes 
both  himself  and  others  with  ground  for  them,  by  his 
former  irreligious  or  nominally  religious  life,  and  by  his 
discovering,  at  the  close  of  it,  the  serenity  and  confi- 
dence of  one  who  in  the  course  of  his  life  had  '  walked 
with  God,'  instead  of  the  apprehension,  humility,  and  pe- 
nitence, of  one  who  is  conscious  that  his  carnal  mind  has 
all  along  been  '  enmity'  against  God,  instead  of  the  hu- 
mility, contrition,  hope,  and  gratitude,  of  a  truly  Christian 
penitent.  His  resignation  and  patience  are  not  Christian 
graces,  but  the  effect  of  constitutional  firmness,  or  a  sub- 
stitute employed  in  the  absence  of  every  other  pious  dis- 
position. Pleasing  as  the  appearance  may  be,  that  is 
created  by  them  on  the  countenance  both  in  and  after 
death,  it  can  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  deceive  the 
spectators. 

How  happy  is  the  real  Christian,  whom  divine  grace 
prepares  for  death  long  before  the  event  takes  place !  How 
great  are  his  obligations  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  a  disposi- 
tion to  exercises  and  pursuits  to  which  he  himself  once 
felt  as  reluctant,  as  those  who  still  continue  *  children  of 
vrath.'     Let  him  persevere  in  giving  increasing  proof  of 
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his  being  a  real  convert,  by  a  becoming  state  of  mind  and 
beliaviour.  Thus  M'ill  he  be  always  ready  for  his  last  and 
great  change,  let  it  happen  when  it  will,  with  or  without 
previous  notice.  He  may  choose  rather  to  be  found 
by  it,  when  employed  in  devotional  exercises;  but  if  it 
should  surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  business, 
his  soul  will  not  be  less  safe.  His  lamp,  when  lighted,  will 
not  *  go  out'  for  want  of  oil.  To  him,  sudden  death  will 
be  sudden  glory. 


ESSAY  XII. 
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XO  abandon  old  habits,  and  to  attempt  the  formation  of 
new  ones;  to  sacrifice  a  favourite  vice,  and  to  enter  on  the 
practice  of  duties  hitherto  the  object  of  strong  aversion; 
to  change,  in  short,  the  course  of  Hfe  that  has  been  long 
pursued;  are  efforts,  the  idea  of  which,  whatever  convic- 
tion may  exist  of  their  reasonableness,  utility,  or  necessity, 
appears  too  revolting  to  be  entertained  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  order  to  produce  exertions  of  this  kind,  even 
relative  to  external  conduct,  it  seems  requisite  that  the 
mind  should  be  uncommonly  impressed  by  religious  truth, 
and  smart  severely  mider  the  reproaches  and  apprehensions 
of  a  wounded  conscience.  Some  alarming  dispensation  of 
Providence  is  at  times  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The 
existence  or  apprehension  of  a  great  public  calamity  may 
possibly  induce  a  wicked  nation,  together  with  the  mo- 
narch, to  reform  their  evil  practices,  after  the  failure  of 
every  other  expedient.  It  may  happen,  too,  that  the  near 
prospect  of  eternity  can  alone  prevail  upon  individuals  to 
attempt  a  similar  change.  If,  however,  such  an  alteration 
really  takes  place  in  the  outward  conduct,  be  the  occasion 
what  it  may,  so  wonderful  an  instance  of  resolution  seldom 
fails  of  being  looked  upon  as  highly  meritorious,  and  of 
giving  complete  satisfaction  both  to  the  man  himself,  and 
to  many  around  him. 

In  a  case,  then,  where  the  difficulties  appear,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  insurmountable,  what  will  be  thought  of 
an  attempt  to  show  that  even  in  the  few  instances  where 
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they  are  overcome,  the  change  is  not  sufficient  for  final  se- 
curity, if  it  be  confined  to  tlic  external  character?  People 
in  general,  perliaps,  will  begin  to  think  that  the  promoter 
of  such  a  doctrine  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  the  So- 
vereign, who,  no  less  inhumanly  than  imprudently,  threat- 
ened his  subjects  to  make  '  his  little  finger  thicker  than  his 
father's  loins;'  'to  add  to  their  yoke;'  and  in  chastising 
them,  to  convert  his  father's  'whips'  'into  scorpions.'  The 
danger,  however,  of  incurring  this  censure  must  be  hazard- 
ed. Notwithstanding  the  exertions  made,  and  the  self- 
denial  submitted  to,  in  effecting  external  reformation,  both 
will  prove  utterly  inadequate  to  the  end,  without  some- 
thing farther.  The  moral  wound  must  be  probed  deeper 
in  order  to  its  cure,  and  the  orifice  must  be  greatly  en- 
larged, if  ever  spiritual  health  be  attained. 

The  man  Mdiose  outward  conduct  alone  is  amended,  re- 
sembles an  old  building,  the  outside  only  of  which  has 
been  repaired.  The  fresh  appearance  of  the  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  the  newly-painted  doors  and  window-frames, 
look  well  to  passengers,  and  do  credit  to  the  tenant's  re- 
gard for  decorum  among  strangers.  But  to  enable  him- 
self to  occupy  it  even  with  safety,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
foundation  and  the  floors  should  be  examined,  and  put  in 
a  good  state.  In  addition  to  this,  the  inside  Myalls  must 
appear  neat  and  ornamented;  the  apartments  must  be 
])roperly  furnished,  and  the  goods  set  in  becoming  order, 
before  he  can  reside  there  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and 
especially  if  he  expects  that  any  person  of  distinction 
will  condescend  to  make  his  abode  with  him,  or  even  to 
visit  him. 

It  will  be  inquired,  perhaps,  what  change  is  needfiil, 
besides  the  abandonment  of  vice,  and  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue where  it  has  been  neglected;  or  at  farthest,  the  at- 
tendance on  religious  forms  before  omitted? — I  cannot 
ansM'^er  the  question  more  concisely,  than  by  referring  the 
inquirer  to  those  emotions,  habits,  and  pursuits,  which  the 
study  and  cordial  belief  of  the  tacts  and  truths  composing 
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the  Christian  system  tend  to  produce,  and  which  are  so 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  conversation,  writings,  and 
actions,  of  the  first  Christians,  as  described  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  any  one  wishes  for  a  more  detailed  account, 
I  must  remind  him  of  a  simile,  which,  though  repeatedly 
mentioned  before,  cannot  be  changed,  with  safety  to  tlie 
justice  and  importance  of  the   intended  representation. 
He  well  knows  the  feelings  becoming  one  who  has  been 
pardoned  by  his  sovereign,  particularly  if  at  the  expense  of 
great  care  and  labour  to  that  sovereign.   He  is  no  stranger 
to  the  disposition  proper  to  be  cherished  by  such  a  one 
toward  the  illustrious  and  generous  personage,  especially 
if  exertions  and  sufferings  were  the  medium  through  which 
the  grace  was  displayed.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  mind  suited  to  any  intercourse  this  highly  fa- 
voured subject  might  have  to  hold  with  such  a  sovereign 
— the  anxiety  it  Avould  be  natural  for  him  to  feel  respecting 
any  commands  that  might  be  laid  upon  him,  or  any  com- 
missions with  which  he  might  be  entmsted  by  his  royal 
master — the  pains  it  would  become  him  to  take  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  these  orders,  whatever  sacrifices  of 
ease,  pleasui*e,  or  interest,  they  might  require  him  to  make 
—  and,  in  fine,  were  the  opportunity  of  possessing  honours 
and  affluence  at  court  to  present  itself,  the  preference  he 
would  probably  give  them  to  any  other  reputable  and  lu- 
crative situation  which  he  could  obtain,  by  means  either 
of  his  own  talents  and  industiy,  or  the  favour  of  a  fellow 
subject. 

I  need  not  take  much  pains  to  prove,  that  reformation 
of  the  conduct  does  not  always  include  the  dispositions  just 
stated.  In  many  cases,  it  is  probable  that  the  principles 
on  which  those  dispositions  are  founded,  if  known  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  are  seldom  adverted  to,  much  less  fre- 
quently examined  and  habitually  applied.  They  cannot 
indeed  obtain  a  regard  of  this  kind,  except  where  religious 
topics  are  willingly  considered,  where  the  Scriptures  are 
seriously  studied,  supposing  their  claim  to  divine  authority 
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be  admitted,  and  where  the  general  tenoiir  of  the  dispo- 
sition and  conduct  is  closely  watched  and  frequently  in- 
spected. 

Were  ignorance  the  only  obstacle  to  internal  amend- 
ment, it  might  be  removed  without  much  difficulty.  The 
conversation  or  discourse  of  one  who  '  knew  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth,'  or  even  the  study  of  the  apostolic  Writings 
themselves,  united  with  self-examination  and  prayer,  would 
suffice,  as  means,  to  dispel  the  darkness.  Unhappily,  there 
is  a  w^ant  of  inclination  to  be  instructed,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  improve  what  is  already  known.  The  man  has  oc- 
casionally glanced  at  the  objects  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
perceived  them  to  be  uninviting,  if  not  revolting  to  his 
feelings:  he  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  application  required,  to  foresee  that  it  will 
probably  be  a  work  of  time,  and  that  it  will  cost  him  much 
labour  and  many  sacrifices.  He  therefore  contents  him- 
self with  erecting  the  altar,  placing  the  wood  in  o^'der, 
and  laying  the  offering  upon  it,  without  taking  any  step 
necessaiy  for  the  fire  of  God  to  descend  from  heaven,  in 
order  to  consume  it :  he  applies  for  that  purpose  only  com- 
mon and  unhallowed  fire. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  perhaps,  that  correcting  the 
morals,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  religion,  are  suf- 
ficient, Avithout  any  change  of  the  views,  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  the  internal  character  in  general.  I  endeavoured  to  show 
the  ftuility  of  this  opinion,  in  speaking  of  a  building  that 
had  undergone  an  external  repair,  while  the  inside  was  left 
in  a  state  of  disorder  and  ruin.  What  the  state  of  the  inte- 
rior ought  to  be,  has  been  already  explained:  I  shall  there- 
fore here  merely  remark  farther,  that  external  reformation 
might  be  sufficient,  were  present  ease  and  convenience,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  those  around  us,  the  only  objects  sought. 
Propriety  in  the  conduct  of  life,  regularity  in  attendance 
on  public  devotion,  and  a  decorous  behaviour  during  divine 
service,  are  all  that  society  requires  in  order  to  bestow  ap- 
probation and  applause.   It  might  suffice,  too,  for  the  pre- 
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servatioii  of  a  man's  healtli,  and  the  promotion  of  his 
worldly  interest,  to  abstain  from  some  of  the  grosser  vices, 
and  practise  some  of  the  more  ordinary  virtues.  But  the 
person  who  thus  far  corrects  his  sinful  habits,  aspires  to 
something  much  higher.  He  wishes  to  escape  the  miseries 
of  the  future  state — to  have  the  favour  of  the  Deity — to  be 
admitted  among  the  blessed  above — and  to  be  considered 
as  qualified  for  their  employments  and  pleasures.  These 
objects  he  cannot  obtain,  without  experiencing  a  change 
much  greater  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  grati- 
fication of  himself  and  his  fellow  men.  The  world,  like  a 
vulgar  eye,  may  be  satisfied  with  the  glare  of  colours, 
and  a  profusion  of  ornaments:  but  the  Scriptures,  like  a 
learned  or  skilftil  eye,  examine  the  design,  the  proportions, 
and  many  other  points,  in  the  propriety  of  which,  according 
to  them,  the  chief  excellency  of  a  picture  consists. 

It  signifies  nothing  that  the  private  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  secrets  of  his  heart  remain  unknown  to  so- 
ciety, or  that  they  would  not  be  regarded  by  it  if  they 
v/ere  known.  They  lie  eveiy  moment  *  naked  and  open 
to  the  eye  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.'  His  pre- 
sence surrounds  and  penetrates  us,  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  his  knowledge  always  accompanies  his  presence.  Nay, 
his  omniscience  penetrates  where  the  air  cannot;  for  it 
occupies  not  only  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind 
also.  It  is  true,  the  judgment  formed  by  him  is  not  always 
manifested,  like  that  of  men,  by  open  praise  or  censure  in 
this  life;  it  may  not  have  any  influence,  good  or  bad,  on 
our  worldly  interests ;  it  may  be  concealed  altogether  for 
years.  But  it  is  certain  of  bursting  forth  to  view  at  one 
time  or  another,  when  it  will  be  followed  by  the  happiest 
or  the  most  dreadful  consequences,  and  it  may  display 
itself  in  this  striking  manner  much  sooner  than  is  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  judgment  of  conscience  itself 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  capable  of  ascertaining 
the  internal  as  mcU  as  the  external  character,  and  there- 
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fore,  where  the  latter  only  is  amended,  may  see  cause  for 
censure,  when  the  Avorld  or  the  churcli  perceive  ground 
only  for  approbation.     For  want  of  information,  indeed, 
concerning  the  true  nature,  spirit,  and  extent,  of  the  inner 
change  in  a  real  convert,  conscience  too  often  acquiesces 
in  the  outward  expressions  of  piety  and  holiness.     When 
she  finds,  however,  that  the  individual  is  averse  to  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  his  religious  knowledge,  that  he  *  hates 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,'  she  certainly  will 
have  reason   to  conclude   that  he  has  some  motive  for 
shrouding  himself  in  darkness  which  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  possibly  may  now  and  then  raise  her  voice  against  the 
justice  of  his  pretensions  to  conversion,  notwithstanding  all 
the  sinister  arts  employed  by  him  to  silence  her.     In  this 
point  of  view,  his  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  favourable 
change  in  his  moral  and  religious  conduct,  rests  upon  a 
very  precarious  foundation:    it  depends   entirely  on  the 
continuance  within  him  of  ignorance  and  error;  and  in 
defiance  of  himself,  light  may  break  in  upon  his  mind  from 
a  variety  of  causes  and  circumstances — particularly  from 
instances  of  mortality,  and  the  *  preaching  of  the  word.' 
In  such  a  case,  conscience  may  be  expected  to  perform 
her  office;  and  her  declarations  and  menaces  will  quickly 
dissipate  all  the  confidence  and  hope  which  the  applause 
of  society,  judging  from  appearances,  inspired;   as   ill- 
founded  encomiums  on  a  publication  or  work  of  art  that 
has  only  plausible  merit,  vanish  before  the  keen  eye  and 
impartial  decision  of  true  criticism. 

Thus  is  there  as  little  safety  or  advantage  in  trusting  to 
external  reformation  where  eternal  welfare  is  the  object 
sought,  as  there  was  justice  in  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
prophet  Samuel,  from  beholding  the  look  and  the  person 
of  Jesse's  eldest  son,  that  he  must  certainly  be  the  man 
destined  by  the  Divine  Being  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 
'  Look  not,'  says  the  inspiring  voice,  '  at  his  countenance, 
nor  at  the  height  of  his  stature,  because  I  have  rejected 
him:  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  sccth:  for  man  iud2:et)i 
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by  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the 
heart.'  There  are  also,  besides  the  great  defect,  certahi 
minor  considerations,  which  absohitely  unfit  amendment 
of  life,  when  it  does  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  character, 
for  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  heavenly  state;  namely, 
pride,  servility,  and  uncertainty  of  duration. 

The  merely  outside  reformer  is  a  proud  character.  He 
estimates  what  he  considers  as  substantial  goodness,  not  by 
the  propriety  of  its  motives,  or  the  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  disposition  and  conduct,  but  by 
its  propriety  and  necessity  in  itself,  and  by  its  excellence 
M'hen  compared  with  his  own  former  character,  and  with 
that  Avhich  many  still  bear;  not  so  much  by  its  own  in- 
trinsic value,  as  by  the  pains  it  cost  him  to  achieve  it. 
Like  a  sciolist  with  respect  to  human  learning  and  arts,  he 
swells  with  self-conceit  and  presumption  on  account  of  the 
little  he  does  know,  forgetfid  that  it  amounts  almost  to  no- 
thing in  comparison  of  what  he  has  yet  to  learn;  especially 
as  he  perhaps  still  remains  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles,  possesses  only  a  superficial  idea  of  the  subject, 
and  knows  nothing  perfectly.  There  is  no  one  more  likely 
than  such  a  professor  of  religion  to  indulge  censoriousness 
in  his  Judgment  of  others,  and  to  deal  out  his  anathemas 
against  the  defects  and  blemishes  of  his  fellow  beings  with 
the  eagerness  and  asperity  of  the  ancient  Pharisees,  when 
they  thought  proper  to  stigmatize  any  as  '  publicans  and 
sinners.'  '  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  is  a  sort 
of  address  to  the  immoral,  the  profane,  and  those  who  live 
without  the  '  form  of  godliness,'  which  may  be  naturally 
expected  from  one,  answering  to  the  character  I  am  de- 
scribing. When  he  reflects  on  the  consequences  of  death 
to  the  wicked,  m  hich  are  so  solemn,  he  feels  no  misgiving, 
no  tremour — he  is  secure  in  his  own  excellence  of  charac- 
ter; and  far  from  trembling  at  '  the  power  of  His  anger,' 
who  is  omniscient,  most  holy,  and  just,  he  expects  heaven 
as  the  reward  not  of '  grace,  but  of  debt.'  Accordingly,  in 
the  prayers  he  offers  up  to  the  Most  High,  his  spirit,  if  not 
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his  language,  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
person  described  in  one  of  the  parables,  who  in  performing 
his  devotions  Avas  solely  occupied  in  contemplating  his  own 
virtues,  and  the  faults  of  others. 

That  such  a  character  as  this  is  not  likely  to  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Deity,  is  almost  self-evident.  It  seems  not 
very  probable,  that  he  would,  with  the  publican,  have 
stood  atar  off  from  the  temple,  that  he  would  not  have  so 
much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  or  have  smitten  upon 
his  breast,  saying,  '  God,  be  merciful  unto  me,  a  sinner ! ' 
It  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to  him  to  own,  that  '  by 
grace  we  are  saved;  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast;'  or  renouncing  his  own  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  to  '  desire  above  all  things  to  be  found  in  Christ, 
having  on  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 
flow,  in  fine,  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  will  apply  in 
earnest  for  the  Spirit,  depend  on,  or  be  thankful  for  him, 
when  he  entertains  no  other  idea  of  sanctification  thaji  of 
something  to  which  he  is  fully  competent  without  super- 
natural assistance,  and  which  he  has  in  fact  already  ac- 
complished ? 

Wliat  idea  the  Divine  Being  forms  of  such  a  one,  how 
he  is  disposed  toward  him,  and  how  he  will  at  last  treat 
him,  cannot  be  doubtful  to  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  these  he  every  where  appears  to  preclude  '  boasting  in 
his  presence;'  he  positively  declares,  that  '■  everyone  who 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,'  and  makes  the  most  gra- 
cious promises  to  the  '  contrite  and  the  poor  in  spirit.'  A 
self-righteous  disposition  prevents  the  admission  of  any 
spiritual  improvement,  is  too  full  of  its  own  excellences  to 
receive  any  communications  of  holiness  and  scarcely  of 
pardon  from  the  Deity,  and  stands  directly  opposed  to 
those  transports  of  gratitude  and  praise,  which  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  employments  and  pleasures  of 
the  blessed. 

Another  material  evil  accompanying  that  change  of  clia- 
racter  which  is  merely  external,  is  its  servility,  or  at  least 
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its  selfishness.  Whatever  pleasures  devotion  or  holiness 
affords  under  these  circumstances,  spring  not  from  the 
thing  itself,  but  from  foreign  sources,  and  these  none  of 
the  purest.  They  arise  from  self-complacency,  self-con- 
ceit, and  self-flattery — from  the  praise  of  men — and  from 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  eminent  services  toward 
God,  and  of  the  great  reward  which  is  expected  in  conse- 
quence. The  man,  therefore,  changes  his  practice  with 
regard  to  morals  and  religion  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  on  which  he  would  engage  in  any  disagreeable  and 
irksome  employment  of  a  civil  nature — because  of  the  be- 
nefits likely  to  accrue  from  it;  benefits  which,  as  he  con- 
ceives, bear  no  resemblance  to  the  employment;  for  if  he 
thought  they  did,  they  would  ins^tantly  cease  to  be  a  motive 
to  his  exertion,  self-denial,  and  patience.  But  as  he  sup- 
poses these  to  be  entirely  distinct  in  nature  from  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  and  that  he  shall  find  them  highly  gra- 
tifying to  his  inclination,  he  consoles  himself  amidst  the 
fatigue  he  undergoes,  and  beguiles  the  weary  hours  he 
spends,  by  the  expectation  of  the  recompence.  The  re- 
formation in  question,  so  far  as  relates  to  devotional  exer- 
cises, is  probably  not  a  little  prompted  and  supported  by 
some  such  motive.  It  is  certain  that  the  exercises  them- 
selves, Avhich  the  formalist  does  not  understand,  and  for 
which  he  has  no  taste,  can  afford  him  no  appropriate  gra- 
tification. 

But  his  case,  so  far  as  relates  to  enjoyment,  may  be 
worse  than  the  one  supposed.  In  his  exertions  and  acts  of 
self-denial,  he  may  be  instigated  not  by  the  hope  of  good, 
but  by  the  dread  of  evil.  This  is  perhaps  much  oftener 
the  real  fact.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  heaven,  it  is  the  dread 
of  hell,  that  infiuences  the  violence  he  offers  to  himself. 
He  is,  therefore,  a  mere  slave  in  every  instance  of  his 
amendment.  He  is  in  the  situation  of  the  Israelites  when 
oppressed  by  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  not  indeed  in  having  a 
work  imposed  on  him  that  is  unreasonable  and  cruel,  but 
one  ecpially  repugnant  to  his  wishes,  and  to  the  perform- 
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ance  of  which  he  is  not  allured,  by  the  prospect  of  pos- 
sessing the  pleasures  and  fruitfulness  of  the  celestial  Canaan, 
but  driven,  by  the  apprehension  of  the  dreadful  lash  of  Him 
whom  he  most  unjustly  views  in.  the  light  of  a  tyrannical 
task-master. 

These  sentiments,  eveiy  one  must  o\vn,  very  ill  accord 
with  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  is  represented  as  love  in 
the  abstract;  with  the  character  of  Him  who  '  went  about 
doing  good;'  and  with  the  attribute  of  '  goodness'  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  '  de- 
lighteth  in  mercy,'   and   that  *  judgment  is  his  strange 
work,'  will  be  apt  to  consider  these  forced  offerings  of 
devotion,  and  this  abstinence  from  vice,  as  insults,  rather 
than  as  expressions  of  obedience  and  attachment.     He  re- 
quires us  to  '  serve  him  with  gladness,  and  to  come  before 
his  presence  with  singing.'   He  looks  for  a  '  perfect  heart, 
and  a  willing  mind,'  in  his  worshippers.     '  Freely  they 
have  received,'  and  he  calls  upon  them  '  freely  to  give,* 
whether  it  be  to  those  around  them,  or  to  himself     '  His 
commandments  are  not  grievous,'  nor  will  he  allow  them 
to  appear  in  any  such  light.     In  his  precepts  and  prohibi- 
tions, he  has  indulged  no  mere  display  of  authority,  no  ca- 
price, no  unnecessary  severity,  but  has  invariably  consulted 
our  safety  and  happiness,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  glory. 
He  therefore  insists  upon  our  fear  of  him  being  coupled 
with  love,  and  has  given  us  the  strongest  reasons  for  it, 
that  a  Father,  a  Magistrate,  a  Sovereign,  a  Patron,  and  a 
Friend,  could  possibly  render.     He  will  accept  of  nothing 
short  of  '  the  heart,'  of  nothing  that  does  not  flow  from  it, 
or  is  not  connected  with  it.     Exotic  fruits  raised  by  arti- 
ficial means  possess  neither  the  size  nor  the  flavour  neces- 
sary to  please  him.     He  wants  them  to  grow  naturally 
from  the  new  heart  which  he  himself  gives,  watered  by  the 
*  Spirit  poured  out  from  on  high,'  and  mellowed  by  the 
rays  of  the  *  Sun  of  righteousness.'     He  is  never  more 
gratified,  than  when  persons  labour  and  deny  themselves 
for  him:  but  then  he  expects  that  these  offices  shall  be 
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rendered  with  the  cheerfulness  felt  hy  a  faithful  servant 
and  an  affectionate  friend  on  such  occasions.  He  is  not 
unwilling  that  a  regard  for  ourselves  and  others  should 
mingle  with  our  motives  to  duty;  but  he  insists  that  a  re- 
gard for  him  should  hold  the  first  place  in  our  souls:  and 
if  men  are  the  principal  objects  we  look  at  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  he  will  certainly  send  us  to  men  for  our  reward. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  important  this  noble  and  generous 
turn  of  mind  which  the  Scriptures  require,  is  to  the  pro- 
motion and  perfection  of  human  holiness  in  eveiy  view. 
He  who  obeys  God  and  regards  man  only  from  servile 
motives,  will  attend  to  duty  no  farther  than  he  thinks  is 
necessary,  declining  it  in  eveiy  instance  where  he  hopes  to 
escape  detection,  or  at  least  pimishment. 

I  am  aAvare  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  acknowledged  to  be  truly  pious,  is  also  influenced 
by  the  hope  of  reward,  and  even  by  the  fear  of  pimishment. 
These  motives,  however,  operate  on  them  chiefly  at  the 
commencement  of  internal  religion,  as  a  scholar  generally 
enters  on  his  studies  in  opposition  to  his  own  inclination. 
But  in  neither  case  is  this  inconsistent  Avith  the  experience 
of  delight,  as  they  proceed.  The  real  convert,  whatever 
servile  motive  may  have  actuated  him  at  first,  or  may  oc- 
casionally still  actuate  him,  certainly  feels  pleasure  in  the 
ways  of  God.  He  does  indeed  derive  courage  and  patience 
from  having  *  respect  unto  the  recompence  of  the  reward:' 
but  he  conceives  a  principal  part  of  this  reward  to  consist 
in  being  able  to  serve  God  hereafter  without  reluctance. 

Once  more:  external  reformation,  unsupported  by  a 
corresponding  internal  change,  is  not  likely  to  be  durable. 
It  resembles  those  appearances  of  health  and  vigour,  which 
delude  the  spectator,  and  conceal  from  him  the  inward 
decay  which  is  gradually  undermining  the  constitution. 
It  may  be  compared  to  a  tree,  which  at  present  seems 
green  and  flourishing,  but  is  rotten  at  the  heart.  wSuch 
kind  of  goodness  is  often  like  'the  morning  cloud,  and  the 
early  dew  which  passeth  away.'     The  application  to  the 
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Bible,  to  ministers,  to  devotional  exercises,  lasts  no  longer 
than  speedy  death  continues  to  be  apprehended.  The 
abstinence  from  vice,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  cease 
with  the  extraordinaiy  affliction  or  judgment  that  caused 
them.  Attention  to  religious  duties  does  not  outlive  the 
impressions  that  produced  it,  or  the  persons  to  whose  in- 
fluence it  was  owing.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
many  individuals  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  abounds  with 
examples  of  this  sort.  The  elastic  substance  returns  to  its 
former  state,  the  moment  the  force  which  distorted  it  is 
removed. 

In  this  case,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  the  vanit)'  of 
any  favourable  expectation  in  the  future  state  from  ex- 
ternal reformation,  because  the  very  ground  fails  on  Avhich 
the  expectation  was  formed.  All,  therefore,  that  remains 
to  be  done  here  is,  to  show  the  importance  of  an  internal 
change  to  support  even  the  pretensions  founded  on  exter- 
nal amendment.  The  best  way  to  secure  the  continued 
promise  of  fruitfulness  to  the  tree,  is  to  *  make  the  tree  it- 
self good.*  If  there  be  a  real  spring,  its  waters  will  pro- 
bably continue  flowing ;  or  if  they  be  at  any  time  impeded 
by  sand  or  stones,  the  interruption  will  prove  but  tempo- 
raiy.  The  real  convert  has  root  in  himself,  and  therefore 
*  endureth  unto  the  end.'  The  Scriptures  always  attribute 
final  apostasy  to  the  original  want  of  principle.  He  who 
is  truly  regenerated,  and  made  a  partaker  of  a  new  na- 
ture, though  subject  to  much  fluctuation  with  respect  to 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  religion,  yet  in  general  proves 
himself  to  be  a  steady  and  constant  character.  Even 
though  he  should  grossly,  perhaps  repeatedly,  deviate 
from  the  right  way,  he  will  not  fail  to  return  to  it  some 
time  or  other. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  in  stating  the  reception  which 
external  reformation,  unaccompanied  by  a  change  of  heart, 
is  likely  to  meet  with  from  the  Deit}'^,  especially  where  it 
is  only  temporary,  I  am  not  merely  unsupported,  but  con- 
tradicted, by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.     Confessions  of 
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sin,  professions  of  repentance,  signs  of  contrition,  and  some 
instances  of  amendment,  even  where  true  repentance  was 
wanting,  and  where  this  fair  resemblance  of  it  lasted  only 
for  a  time,  were  not  suffered  by  Heaven  to  go  without 
their  reward.  In  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Ahab,  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  Ninevites,  judgments  were  either  re- 
moved or  deferred.  But  these  instances  merely  prove  the 
divine  lenity  and  forbearance;  they  furnish  no  evidence  of 
absolute  forgiveness;  neither  is  it  safe  to  infer  from  the 
suspension  of  temporal  punishment,  or  even  from  total 
exemption  from  it,  the  final  impunity  of  the  offender. 
These  instances  of  long-suffering  and  mercy  were  intended 
for  stimulativcs  to  real  repentance  and  reformation.  But 
if  they  are  not  followed  by  those  effects,  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  that  not  greater  manifestations  of  clemency,  but 
more  signal  displays  of  just  vengeance,  would  ensue  in  the 
future  state. 

Attention,  therefore,  to  an  internal  change,  cannot  be 
too  much  pressed  on  all  who  vainly  think  that  the  exter- 
nals of  religion  and  good  morals  are  alone  necessary  to 
their  eternal  welfare.  Without  a  change  of  heart  as  well  as 
of  life,  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  they  mani- 
festly risk  the  loss  of  all  their  care,  labour,  and  self-denial; 
at  least  they  will  be  disappointed  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal benefits  expected  to  be  derived  from  them.  As  to 
the  increased  difficulties  of  reforming,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
])ress  it,  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  character,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  represent 
them  as  less  than  they  really  are.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able, however,  to  suppose  that  final  security  and  celestial 
blessedness  can  be  gained  without  those  occasional  sacri- 
fices of  ease  and  pleasure,  which  are  requisite  even  to 
temporal  safet}^  and  worldly  acquisitions  or  enjoyments. 
But  it  is  as  possible  to  over-rate  as  to  under-rate  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  real  religion.  Those  who  seek  it  through 
Christ  the  only  '  way,'  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  often 
make  great  progress  in  a  short  time,  and  soon  find  plea- 
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sure  mingled  with  their  labours.  When  a  building  is  in  a 
state  essentially  bad,  it  will  save  much  time,  labour,  and 
expense,  as  well  as  answer  the  purpose  more  effectually, 
to  pull  the  whole  down  and  to  make  it  entirely  new,  than 
to  attempt  removing  the  evil  by  repairing  the  outside,  and 
introducing  other  partial  changes.  Where  the  visible  parts 
of  the  body  are  much  disfigured  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vailing internal  complaint,  it  is  better  to  restore  smooth- 
ness to  the  skin  by  purifying  the  blood  and  humours,  than 
by  external  applications.  If  the  cause  be  removed,  these  un- 
sightly eruptions  will  probably  in  due  time  vanish  of  them- 
selves :  nor  will  the  means  be  found  much  more  trouble- 
some, if  they  be  not  quicker  and  easier  in  operating.  What 
immense  toil  of  animals  and  of  human  beings  has  often 
been  prevented  by  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  machinery !  The  same  is  observable  ia 
the  great  and  arduous  business  of  piety.  Where  the  prin- 
cipal considerations  by  which  the  Divine  Being  intends  it 
should  be  excited  and  animated  are  regarded,  where  his 
aid  is  diligently  sought  and  humbly  relied  upon,  where  he 
is  pleased  to  co-operate,  (and  he  certainly  will  '  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him,')  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  the  new  convert  is  able  to  run  in  the  way  of  God's 
commandments !  The  very  idea  and  persuasion  of  superna- 
tural co-operation  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  resolution, 
patience,  and  activity,  even  where  such  co-operation  is 
only  imaginary:  they  have  made  the  individual  in  exer- 
tions and  sufferings  far  exceed  himself  in  ordinaiy  cases, 
and  almost  supra-human.  How  much  more  may  be  ex- 
pected, where  it  is  real !  Whoever  considers  the  history  of 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity,  will  not  from  them  con- 
ceive of  piety  as  any  thing  very  laborious  or  tedious  in  its 
process;  he  will  see  in  them  quite  as  much  cheerfidness, 
as  solicitude  and  sorrow.  In  them,  '  the  trees  of  righteous- 
ness' soon  grew  up,  made  a  flourishing  appearance,  and 
brought  forth  fruit.  There  are  not  wanting  instances  of 
spiritual  vegetation  equally  quick  in  our  own  age  and 
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countiy;  and  though  the  exceptions  to  such  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  improvement  and  of  increase  in  comfort  are  by 
no  means  few,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  real  conversion, 
in  which  '  sweet  pleasures'  do  not  in  some  degree  '  mingle 
M'ith  the  pain.' 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  then,  that  '  whosoever  will  be 
u  disciple  of  Christ  must  deny  himself,'  there  is  ample  en- 
couragement for  every  one  who  aspires  to  that  great  and 
happy  character  to  use  the  means.  Much  more  eligible 
is  it  to  do  this,  than  to  labour  at  persuading  himself  and 
others  that  he  is  alive,  when  he  is,  to  any  essentially  good 
piu'pose,  dead.  He  may  exhibit  a  living  being,  at  far  less 
trouble  than  it  Avill  cost  him  to  give  a  counterfeit  the  mo- 
tions and  actions  of  such  a  being.  The  utmost  he  can  rea- 
sonably expect  from  external  reformation  alone,  is  tem- 
poral honour  and  advantage,  and  perhaps  not  so  '  sore  a 
punishment'  as  if  he  had  continued  to  add  a  wicked  prac- 
tice to  a  wicked  disposition.  But  in  '  passing  from  death 
unto  life,'  he  will  possess  an  earnest  of  the  happiest  destiny 
being  in  reserve  for  him. 

The  felicity  of  one  who  has  experienced  both  an  internal 
and  an  external  change  with  respect  to  religion,  exceeds 
all  estimation.  He  has  surmounted  obstacles  the  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  overcome,  and  v/hich  yet  appear  so  formi- 
dable, that  the  very  idea  of  making  the  attempt  appals 
multitudes.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  pleasures  and  advantages,  the  conception  of  which 
'  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.'  Notwithstanding 
this  high  pre-eminence,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  cause  for  pride  3  nor  does  he  con- 
sider himself  as  having  any  such  cause.  He  is  '  the  work- 
manship' of  another,  and  not  his  own.  Humility  and  gra- 
titude to  God,  therefore,  are  inseparable  from  his  wonder 
and  joy.  The  only  observation  necessaiy  to  be  made  re- 
specting him  is,  that  trembling  should  be  mingled  with 
his  joy,  and  caution  with  his  confidence.  '  He  has  not  yet 
attained,  neither  is  he  already  perfect.'     However  just  his 
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hopes  may  be  of  having  experienced  tliat  great  change, 
without  which  no  one  can  sec  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
not  so  imquestionable,  but  that  sometimes  it  appears  doubt- 
ful to  himself;  and  this  occasional  uncertainty  can  only  be 
removed,  by  making  further  progress  in  the  change.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  proofs  Avhich  the  primitive  Christians 
gave  of  their  possessing  '  repentance  unto  life,'  and  '  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  the  apostles  never  ceased  to  in- 
culcate the  necessity  there  was  for  caution  and  diligence 
respecting  their  future  character. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  characters  opposed  to  that  which 
has  been  so  particularly  considered.  There  are  those  who 
either  think  no  reformation  is  necessaiy  in  any  view,  or  at 
least  act  as  if  they  thought  so.  They  certainly  risk  no  loss 
of  pains  taken,  or  of  benefit  expected  from  restraints  sub- 
mitted to,  in  amending  the  outAvard  conduct:  nor  can  any 
one  charge  them  with  incurring  the  guilt  of  formalit)*  or 
hypocrisy.  But  it  docs  not  thence  follow  that  they  will 
finally  escape  with  impunity,  and  much  less  that  they  will 
experience  felicity  in  the  world  to  come.  To  continue 
in  immorality  or  irreligion,  through  carelessness,  sloth,  or 
obduracy,  is  not  a  difficult  or  rare  attainment;  it  is  much 
easier  than  to  reform  the  practice  externally,  inadequate 
as  even  that  is  to  the  exigences  of  the  case,  and  far  more 
common  among  mankind.  It  certainly  imposes  on  no  one; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  detestable  in  itself,  nor  less  a  subject 
of  just  apprehension  to  the  person  chargeable  with  it,  and 
perhaps  to  others.  The  impostor,  when  detected,  does 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law  in  a  court  of  justice; 
neither  he  whose  reformation  was  eitlier  not  complete,  or 
not  steady.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  indifference,  insensi- 
bility, and  audacity  in  a  criminal,  or  even  incorrigible- 
ness  alone,  were  never  thought  recommendations  to  lenity 
and  mercy.  Such  persons,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually 
selected  for  examples  of  rigid  justice.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  tribunal  of  heaven  will  proceed  dif- 
ferently from  that  of  men  in  this  resjjcct;  or  that  while 
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the  pretended  and  superficial  convert  is  ^beaten  with 
stripes,'  the  neghgent  and  hardened  sinner  will  not  be 
'  beaten  with  more  stripes.' 

There  is  another  description  of  people,  who,  professing 
to  be  changed  inwardly  for  the  better,  think  they  may  dis- 
pense with  external  reformation.  From  no  cause  has  real 
piety  suffered  more  injury,  through  the  calumnious  repre- 
sentations of  its  enemies,  than  from  this.  But  it  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  true  be- 
lievers, give  the  smallest  countenance  to  such  sentiments 
or  practices.  On  the  contrary,  they  reprobate  both  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  speculative  notions  of  these  hypo- 
crites, their  convictions  of  sin,  their  religious  emotions, 
their  acts  of  devotion,  and  their  pretensions  to  fervency  of 
spirit,  signify  nothing,  while  they  continue  to  throw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  their  lusts.  Against  such  as  thus 
*hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,'  the  'wrath  of  God' 
is  particularly  '  revealed  from  heaven.'  Their  base  endea- 
vours to  conceal  their  sloth  and  criminal  self-indulgence 
under  the  disguise  of  avoiding  the  imputation  of  relying 
on  their  own  works,  instead  of  trusting  to  Christ  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  not  avail  them.  When  they  claim  the 
favour  of  the  Great  Judge  at  the  last  day,  on  the  ground 
of  spiritual  gifts  and  religious  attainments,  he  will  profess 
to  them,  *I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity ! ' 

To  conclude:  let  not  the  individual  whose  conduct  has 
never  been  otherwise  than  outwardly  religious  or  moral, 
suppose  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  reformation,  either 
external  or  internal.  The  crime  of  persecuting  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples,  was  not  the  only  sin  with  which  Saul  of 
Tarsus  was  chargeable  prior  to  his  conversion,  notwith- 
standing his  good  character  for  religion  and  morals.  It  is 
evident  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  he  was  given 
to  covetousness,  and  to  the  love  of  the  world.  Every  one 
in  the  same  manner,  who  has  never  yet  been  influenced  by 
any  other  principles  than  those  of  nature,  will  find  enough 
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of  sins  both  of  omission  and  commission  which  he  habi- 
tually indulges,  if  he  does  but  compare  his  heart  and  life 
with  the  law  of  God,  according  to  the  comment  given 
upon  it  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Let  every  one 
consider,  however  fair  his  character  may  have  all  along 
been  toward  God  and  man,  that  the  first  and  great  object 
of  our  attention  should  be,  the  solemn  declaration,  *  Ye 
must  be  born  again ; '  since  it  extends  to  ever)'  one,  and  is 
indispensably  requisite  to  our  eternal  welfare. 


ESSAY  XIII. 


ON  OCCASION.\L  AND  TRANSIENT  PROFESSIONS  OF  PIETY. 


Notwithstanding  the  thoughtlessness  and  insensi- 
bility too  generally  prevalent  relative  to  true  religion,  it 
seems  probable  that  few,  if  any,  are  wholly  without  reli- 
gious impressions  some  time  or  other.  The  importance 
of  piety  to  our  welfare  through  a  never-ending  duration, 
is  doubtless  eminently  calculated  in  its  own  nature  to 
prodvice  such  impressions;  and  various  incidents  that  fre- 
quently happen  tend  to  revive  or  strengthen  them,  how- 
ever reluctant  the  mind  may  feel  to  the  operation.  Unless 
we  can  suppose  a  man  to  have  always  lived  in  some  part  of 
the  world  where  the  subject  of  the  future  state  is  never 
discussed,  either  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  or  that  he 
has  thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  to  the  certainty  of  anni- 
hilation, the  mortality  of  acquaintance,  friends,  and  rela- 
tions— his  own  declining  years — and  those  infirmities  which 
indicate  a  dissolution  fast  approaching — must  inspire  him 
with  some  thoughts  of  that  world,  where  the  momentous 
controversy  between  believers  and  unbelievers  will  be 
most  solemnly  decided.  If  he  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
the  Scriptures  read  or  preached — if  he  lives  among  people 
professing  godliness,  hears  them  speaking  to  each  other, 
or  is  perhaps  himself  at  times  spoken  to  on  the  subject — 
the  circumstances  tending  to  impress  his  mind  with  the 
importance  of  religion,  are  of  course  greatly  increased  in 
number. 
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The  effect  of  these  impressions  in  different  persons,  and 
even  in  the  same  person,  is  extremely  various.  It  is  often 
little  more  than  momentary,  like  the  track  made  in  the  air 
by  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  in  the  water  by  a  ship  that  is 
under  sail.  It  may  indeed  be  repeated  at  different  times, 
but  without  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  permanency. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  resiUt  is  more  vigorous 
and  firm:  it  proceeds  to  consideration  and  inquiiy;  it 
produces  resolutions;  it  even  effects  changes  in  the  inter- 
nal and  external  character.  Unhappily,  these  flattering 
appearances  endure  but  for  a  while  in  many  cases.  They 
perhaps  advance  as  far  as  to  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
and  a  conduct  suitable  to  that  profession:  they  remain 
steady  for  years;  yet  in  the  end  they  totally  vanish.  The 
agreeable  spectacle  returns,  it  may  be,  in  various  instances, 
but  with  no  greater  stability. 

The  important  question  is,  whether  the  occasional  and 
transient  impressions  we  have  described  amount  to  real 
piety.     If  they  may  be  compared  to  sowings  often  re- 
peated but  without  success;  to  a  building  often  attempted, 
but  finally  abandoned;  to  a  study  often  resumed,  but  at 
length  quitted  for  ever,  we  must  conclude  that  they  do  not 
amount  to  wiiat  the  Scriptures  call  *  the  good  work."    An 
enterprise,  the  excellence  or  use  of  which  depends  upon 
its  completion,  might  as  well  not  have  been  begun,  if  not 
continued  to  the  end.     Some  undertakings  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  if  they  do  not  gain  ground,  they  lose  it;  if 
they  do  not  rise  to  the  summit,  they  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom.     Frequency  of  recommencement  does  not  secure 
completion,  while  what  was  said  to  be  done  is  constantly 
found  to  be  undone,  or  when  it  is  finally  relinquished. 
The  sentiments  of  mankind  on  such  cases,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  common  life,  are  applied  in  Scripture  to  the 
great  subject  of  personal  religion.     Constancy  and  perse- 
verance are  there  made  the  only  test  of  sincerity,  and  the 
only  earnest  of  success.     '  If  ye  continue  in  my  words,' 
says  Christ,  '  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed.'     '  Look  to 
VOL.  I.  2  k 
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yourselves/  says  the  apostle  John,  '  that  ye  lose  not  the 
thins^s  ye  have  wrought,  hut  tliat  ye  receive  a  full  reward.* 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  after  various  resump- 
tions of  a  course  which  bears  the  semblance  of  piety,  and 
which  effects  certain  purposes  relative  to  it,  there  must  be 
some  vestige  of  it  remauiing  in  the  mind,  whatever  degree 
of  remissness  there  is  in  the  pursuit,  or  however  total  the 
abandonment  of  the  object  may  appear  to  be  in  the  issue. 
Repeated  attempts  at  a  particular  study,  with  various  re- 
sults, and  for  various  lengths  of  time,  cannot  well  be 
made,  without  the  scholar's  obtaining  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  science,  if  nothing  more.  This  is 
acknoAvledged :  but  the  dross  of  gold,  were  it  really  gold, 
will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  gold  itself  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  nor  can  a  mere  smatter  be  introduced  where 
a  proficient  is  wanted. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  shallow, 
fluctuating,  and  temporary  character  we  are  describing, 
and  the  true  convert.  The  latter  indeed  too  often  varies 
in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his  religious  affections,  and 
in  the  excellence  and  copiousness  of  the  fruit  he  brings 
forth  unto  holiness.  The  good  work  within  him,  like  the 
second  Jewish  temple,  proceeds  slowly  at  times,  if  it  be 
not  wholly  interrupted.  The  foundation,  however,  and  the 
superstructure  as  far  as  it  has  advanced,  remain;  the  work, 
when  resumed,  is  not  recommenced:  and  without  ever 
having  been  finally  abandoned,  it  rises  progressively  to  its 
happy  termination.  That  there  is  such  a  spiritual  building, 
the  word  of  God  positively  asserts:  it  exists  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  some  human  beings,  though  the  site  is  not 
always  visible  where  it  is  really  carrying  on,  and  though 
many  who  think  they  perceive  it  in  themselves,  labour 
under  a  fatal  delusion.  There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween apparent  and  real,  transient  and  permanent  piety, 
as  there  is  between  a  glittering  meteor  and  the  substantial 
light  of  a  celestial  body. 

The  grand  use  to  be  made  of  these  observations  is,  that 
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we  should  be  upon  our  guard  against  self-deception  re- 
specting our  character  toward  God,  and  our  prospects  in 
tlie  futiu'e  state.  If  everlasting  safety  and  hap[)iness  be 
really  depending,  and  if  a  mistake  on  the  subject  cannot 
be  rectified  after  the  present  life,  the  case  is  infinitely  too 
serious  to  be  left  to  hazard.  In  some  respects,  a  man  who 
flatters  himself  that  he  is  religious  when  he  is  not,  is  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  man  who  knows  himself  to  be 
irreligious.  For  however  miserable  the  fate  of  the  latter 
will  prove,  he  at  least  Mill  not  lose  the  benefit  of  any  la- 
bour undertaken,  or  any  suflering  endured,  in  order  to 
prevent  it;  whereas  the  former,  besides  his  awful  disap- 
pointment and  wretched  condition,  will  have  to  regret 
(though  through  his  own  very  culpable  conduct)  that  his 
exertions  and  acts  of  self-denial  have  been  to  no  profit. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  most  grievous  evil 
to  be  prevented?  By  what  means  is  it  to  be  ascertained, 
whether  the  attempt  at  piety  which  is  repeated  is  the 
resuming  of  a  work  already  begun,  at  least  a  real  be- 
ginning of  that  work,  or  only  one  more  vain  effort  added, 
it  may  be,  to  several  others,  equally  vain,  that  preceded 
it?  No  other  answer,  I  apprehend,  can  be  returned  to  this 
important  inquiry,  than  that  of  the  ancient  prophet,  '  Then 
shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.'  The 
state  of  our  mind  and  conduct  at  the  time  we  ask  the 
question,  is  the  great  point  to  be  considered.  Are  we  in- 
quiring with  a  view  to  silence  our  fears  in  the  indulgence 
of  sin,  or  to  encourage  our  hopes  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ? 
If  the  former,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  tliat  we  always 
have  been,  and  still  are,  without  any  true  signs  of  conver- 
sion. If  the  latter,  we  are  warranted  in  taking  comfort 
from  the  present  favourable  state  of  appearances.  He 
who  is  now  '  seeking  the  Lord,'  need  not  be  very  anxious 
to  discover  whether  his  act  is  to  be  called  seeking  the 
Divine  Beiag  for  the  first  time,  or  returning  after  going 
astray  from  him.  His  object  should  be,  not  to  give  oc- 
casion for  a  similar  doubt,  by  the  instability  of  his  future 
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conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  he  that  is  now  out  of  th* 
fight  way,  instead  of  uselessly  inquiring  Avhether  he  was 
ever  in  it,  had  better  prove,  by  a  change  of  conduct,  that 
he  is  now  in  it,  if  he  never  was  in  reality  there  before. 
If,  unhappily,  he  should  find  himself  at  a  distance  from 
God,  and  yet  feel  disposed  to  continue  so,  he  has  too  good 
reason  to  fear  that  he  has  hitherto  neither  '  part  nor  lot  in 
the  matter.' 

In  representing  the  view  which  a  professor  of  religion 
ought  to  have  of  his  own  character,  as  varying  according 
to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  his  habitual  disposition 
and  conduct,  I  am  fully  aware,  and  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  these  changes  in 
the  substance  of  his  religious  character,  may  possibly  re- 
late only  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow  men.  In  itself,  and 
as  viewed  by  Omniscience,  it  ^^ill  always  remain  pious,  if 
it  were  ever  pious,  let  the  exercise  of  piety  be  in  ever  so 
declining  a  state,  as  gold  cannot  change  its  nature,  how- 
ever disfigured  or  debased  by  mixing  with  an  inferior  me- 
tal :  in  which  case,  it  will  certainly  sooner  or  later  revive. 
On  the  other  hand,  nominal  piety,  be  its  appearance  ever 
«.o  favourable,  is  still  nominal  piety  in  itself,  and  in  the  eye 
of  God,  till  he  is  pleased  to  convert  it  into  real  piety.  But 
the  human  character,  as  far  as  personal  religion  is  con- 
cei*ned,  for  wise  and  good  reason*,  is  allowed  to  appear  dif- 
ferent to  men,  according  to  circumstances,  as  the  planets 
seen  from  the  earth  appear  to  be  stationaiy,  retrograde,  or 
direct,  in  different  parts  of  their  orbits,  though  they  in  rea- 
lity move  always  one  way. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  candidate  for  heaven 
must  persevere  in  seeking  it,  if  he  would  prove  successful. 
Where  indeed  the  Db  ine  Being  has  '  begun  a  good  work,' 
he  will,  according  to  Revelation,  carry  it  on  until  it  is 
completed.  But  no  one  has  any  right  to  suppose  that 
he  has  been  made  the  subject  of  this  good  work,  notwith- 
standing the  favourableness  of  past  appearances,  unless  he 
is  now  persevering.   The  many  and  various  circumstances 
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therefore,  that  militate  against  perseverance  in  religion, 
afford  just  cause  for  constant  dilig-encc,  Avhen  our  spiritual 
condition  is  at  the  best.  It  is  true,  we  shall  surmount  all 
these  obstacles  by  the  help  of  divine  grace,  if  our  piety  be 
genuine,  and  our  sunnounting  them  will  prove  that  it  is 
genuine.  But  what  if  it  be  not  genuine?  We  have  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  acting  our  part,  at  the  same  time  pray- 
ing, with  the  psalmist,  that  the  *  Searcher  of  hearts '  would 
'  see  whether  there  be  any  evil  way  in  us,  and  lead  us  in 
the  Avay  everlasting.' 

No  one  who  has  experienced  the  alternate  declensions 
and  revivals  of  religious  impressions  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  can  doubt  the  imminent 
hazard  to  which  his  spiritual  interests  are  exposed,  or  be 
wliolly  ignorant  of  the  causes.  Religion,  in  addition  to 
the  common  obstacles,  meets  with  difficulties  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  it,  which  no  other  subject  cncoimters.  It  is 
not  only  new,  contrary  to  natural  genius  and  taste,  likely 
to  rec^uire  much  time,  labour,  and  patience,  pursued  more 
from  judgment  than  from  inclination,  remarkable  more 
for  thorns  than  for  roses  at  the  beginning,  and  rivalled  by 
many  objects  that  appear  far  more  attractive;  but  it  has  to 
overcome  habits  long  formed,  and  for  the  continued  indul- 
gence of  which,  incitements  are  constantly  otfe  ring;  it  finds 
impediments  in  our  secular  employments  .ind  connexions 
in  life;  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  discountenanced  and 
obstructed  than  otherwise,  by  the  individuals  and  parties 
we  meet  with;  the  incidents  of  life,  both  prosperous  and 
adverse,  may  prove  formidable  enemies  to  it;  and  there  is 
one  peculiarly  hostile  to  it,  who  has  singular  advantages 
for  impeding  it.  Who  ever  attempted  a  course  of  piety, 
that  has  not  felt  the  baneful  influence  of  these  untoward 
circumstances?  Had  that  not  been  the  case,  there  would 
not  have  been  only  one  out  of  four  parcels  of  seed  men- 
tioned in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  that  brought  forth  fiiiit 
to  perfection.  Were  it  as  easy  to  be  constant  in  piety  as 
to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  it,  Herod,  who  '  did  many 
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things,  and  heard  John  the  Baptist  gladly,'  would  have 
been  a  real  convert.  But  it  is  far  more  common  to  trem- 
ble, and  defer  the  consideration  of  religion,  like  Felix,  than 
with  the  awakened  Jews  to  ask,  '  Men  and  brethren !  a\  hat 
«hall  we  do  ? ' — to  receive  the  word  gladly,  than  to '  continue 
daily  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship.'  To  make 
vigorous  efforts  with  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  godli- 
ness for  a  time,  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  pursue  the  same 
cause  with  sobriety  and  steadiness,  amidst  the  most  unfa- 
vourable changes  of  condition,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, for  many  years,  to  the  end  of  life.  It  is  much  more 
common  to  assume  or  lay  aside  religion,  as  we  do  an  ex- 
traordinary garment,  according  as  the  weather  is  incle- 
ment or  fine,  than  to  wear  it  every  day  as  we  do  our  or- 
<linary  dress. 

He  who  '  thinkcth  he  standeth,'  ought  to  '  take  heed 
lest  lie  fall;'  and  much  more  if  he  is  conscious  that  his 
fitanding  has  been  interrupted  by  many  falls,  if  he  is  not 
actually  on  the  ground  at  the  present  time.  No  one  is 
released  from  obligation  to  caution,  let  his  attachment  to 
piety  have  lasted  ever  so  many  years,  have  continued  ever 
so  firm  amidst  incidents  tending  to  shake  it,  or  have 
ever  so  frequently  recovered  its  vigour  after  instances  of 
decay.  But  least  of  all  has  that  person  reason  to  presume 
on  the  stability  of  his  present  disposition  in  favour  of  godli- 
ness, whose  whole  life,  from  the  time  he  first  felt  religious 
impression  and  acted  upon  it,  has  discovered  nothing  but 
the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  in  this  respect.  The  ex- 
perience he  has  already  had  of  the  unhappy  influence 
exercised  by  natural  fickleness,  disappointed  hopes,  un- 
foreseen temptations,  altered  connexions  and  events,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  faith  and  patience  are  required 
to  wait  for  their  recompcnce,  upon  his  apparent  change 
of  licart  and  life  for  the  better,  should  teach  him  the  pe- 
culiar need  lie  has  for  solicitude  concerning  his  fiiture 
titeadiness  and  consistency  of  character. 

It.  i«  not,  however,  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  \\\{\\  uU 
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his  care  and  diligence  he  may  not  grievously  decline  in 
the  exercise  of  piety,  or  that  such  a  lamentable  change 
would  be  an  infallible  proof  of  his  having  never  been  in 
earnest  on  that  subject,  and  that  the  Mork,  if  ever  re- 
sumed, must  begin  entirely  afresh.  But  Miiether  the  un- 
happy incident  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  his  piety,  or 
from  the  real  want  of  it  altogether,  notwithstanding  the 
fairness  of  appearances,  (a  point  which  there  are  no  mean^ 
of  determining,)  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  step  that  re- 
mains for  him  to  take  with  a  view  to  his  final  security  and 
welfare  is,  to  let  his  *  heart  be  toward  the  highway,  even 
the  way  that  he  came.'  For  though  the  adoption  of  that 
measiu'e  will  not  prove  that  he  was  truly  converted  before, 
yet  his  not  adopting  it  will  prove  that  he  wants  the  signs 
of  such  a  conversion  at  present.  It  will  certainly  deprive 
him  of  all  right  to  augur  well  concerning  his  character 
and  state  toward  God  from  any  favourableness  in  his  past 
experience ;  and  the  final  neglect  will  show  that  the  former 
appearances  were  like  false  conceptions,  that  never  end  in 
a  real  birth.  No  doubt,  these  fallacies  will  henceforth  be 
prevented,  by  making  no  efforts  hereafter  relative  to  piety: 
but  on  the  other  hand,  that  '  fiilling  away '  will  certainly 
take  place,  in  the  case  of  which  the  inspired  writer  de- 
clares, that  it  is  '  impossible  any  one  should  be  renewed  to 
repentance.'  To  avoid  so  fatal  an  issue,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  with  divine  aid,  to  resume,  or  at  least  to  recom- 
mence, this  most  important  undertaking,  though  at  the 
hazard  of  the  same  painful  instance  of  instability  recur- 
ring; at  the  same  time  using  every  precaution,  as  was  be- 
fore recommended,  in  a  dependance  on  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  prevent  it,  and  '  giving  all  diligence,  to  make  our  call- 
ing and  election  sure.' 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that  occasional  and 
transient  appearances  of  piety  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  signs  of  real  conversion  from  sin  to  God,  let 
me  now  point  out  the  use  proper  to  be  made  of  them. 
They  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  or  discouraged^  either  by 
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the  subject  of  them  or  by  others,  as  mere  ilhisions,  tending 
only  to  deception  or  disappointment.  This  would  be  as 
great  an  extreme,  as  that  which  has  been  just  reprobated. 
When  these  appearances  vanish  so  as  never  to  be  renewed, 
imd  even  till  they  are  renewed,  they  cannot  safely  be  re- 
garded as  any  other  than  airy  phantoms.  But  while  they 
continue,  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  nature  bemg  thus 
unsubstantial  and  frail.  They  cannot,  like  meteors,  be  de- 
termined, while  existing,  to  be  such,  from  their  appear- 
ance, form,  and  motion:  they  must  depart,  before  sentence 
can  be  given  against  them.  As  long  as  they  last,  therefore, 
a  hope  should  be  cherished  that  they  may  prove  of  a  more 
excellent  and  permanent  quality,  and  the  most  heedful  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  them  as  long  as  the  slightest  ves- 
tige of  them  remains.  Even  the  repeated  experience  of 
deception,  whatever  apprehension,  care,  and  diligence,  it 
may  authorize,  will  not  justify  disregard  and  inactivity  on  a 
new  appearance. 

Releutings  of  a  mind  prejudiced  against  religion,  and 
emotions  favourable  to  it,  often  precede  the  commence- 
ment of  piety,  if  they  do  not  form  that  very  commence- 
ment. They  are  the  fine  days  which  occur  toward  the 
close  of  winter,  and  which,  though  followed  by  cold  and 
dreary  weather,  are  the  harbingers  of  returning  spring. 
Perhaps  most  of  those  who  have  really  '  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,'  know  by  experience  what  these  tempo- 
raiy  changes,  these  inconstant  tendencies  to  religion,  mean : 
the  desire  to  'die  the  death  of  the  righteous,'  when  strongly 
impressed  by  the  view  of  their  glorious  prospects^ — the  ter- 
ror occasioned  by  the  apprehension  of  the  last  judgment — 
the  strong  but  unproductive  feeling,  'Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian' — the  anxious  but  unavailing 
iuquiiy,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?' — the  good 
resolutions  formed,  but  executed  only  partially  and  but  for 
a  while,  though  not  '  the  good  things  themselves,'  are  iu 
many  instances  followed  by  them.  Though  they  ought 
not,  Uierefore,  to  be  relied  on  as  sure  indications  that  th^ 
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insensibility  to  divine  objects  is  giving  way,  since  the  heart 
may  become  harder  than  ever;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
relenting-s  of  nature  may  possibly  be  a  prelude  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  frost,  and  to  a  pleasing  change  in  the  weather. 
Who  can  tell  but  these  alterations  in  the  mind,  and  these 
flying  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul,  may  issue  in 
that  celestial  breeze,  that  genial  warmth,  which  shall  ef- 
fectually restore  life  and  fruitfulness  ?  Let  them  be  viewed, 
then,  as  encouraging,  though  uncertain  prognostics.  There 
is  the  greater  reason  for  regarding  them  in  this  light,  that 
by  cherishing  and  improving  them,  the  fears  entertained 
of  their  solidity  and  durability  may  be  disappointed,  and 
hope  concerning  their  real  value  may  be  converted  into 
assurance.  No  measures  to  be  adopted  by  man  can  change 
vapours  flying  in  the  air  into  substantial  bodies,  or  are  pro- 
mised the  help  of  the  Deity  for  that  purpose ;  but  attention 
and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  certain  means,  will,  with 
divine  assistance,  either  convert  fleeting  ideas  into  settled 
sentiments,  and  transient  emotions  of  the  passions  into 
fixed  habits,  or  at  least  prove  that  they  were  originally 
of  that  nature,  the  apprehension  of  their  illusory  qualities 
being  a  mistake. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  unfounded  and  danger- 
ous hopes  too  often  indulged  in  consequence  of  religious 
impressions  frequently  received,  together  with  their  partial 
and  temporary  effects,  these  impressions  in  a  number  of 
cases  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  real  piety  in  its 
first  stage  of  existence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with 
certainty,  whether  they  are  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is 
indeed  the  reason  why  the  happy  subject  of  divine  grace 
is  so  often  at  a  loss  to  know  the  exact  time  when,  and  the 
occasion  on  which,  he  was  *  turned  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  xmto  God.'  He  can  recollect 
many  instances  of  tendencies  to  religion  produced  in  his 
mind,  as  also  their  consequences,  whether  less  or  greater, 
of  shorter  or  longer  continuance :  but  the  fluctuations  for 
a  number  of  years,  it  may  be,  were  so  frequent  and  various, 
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abandonments  and  resumptions  of  religious  pursuit,  de- 
clensions and  revivals  of  religious  ardour,  alternately  suc- 
ceeding to  each  other,  that  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to 
say,  that  he  humbly  hopes,  through  divine  grace,  his  at- 
tachment to  piety  has  acquired  some  degree  of  shape,  con- 
sistency, and  firmness,  than  when,  or  how,  this  important 
acquisition  was  first  made.  Happily  the  question  is  more 
curious  than  useful;  the  main  point  being  the  reality  of 
the  change  itself.  There  is,  then,  no  impropriety  in  the 
truly  pious  man  looking  back  upon  some  at  least  of  his 
religious  impressions  in  former  years,  as  the  dawning  of 
that  day  in  which  he  was  made  '  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  and  in  which  he  was  born  again — as  the  circle  of 
light,  tlie  appearance  of  whrch  above  the  horizon  pre- 
dicted the  speedy  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness — as  the 
efforts  of  that  splendid  Limiinary  to  burst  the  thick  and 
numerous  clouds  that  surrounded  it,  which,  though  un- 
successful for  a  while,  at  length  accomplished  its  object. 
He  does  not  forget  that  it  was  that  God  who  '  caused  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,'  who  hath  since  '  shined  into 
his  heart,  to  give  him  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  At  the  same  time,  he  is  fully  sensible 
that  the  period  both  before  and  since  his  obtaining  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  satisfaction  concerning  the  reality  of  the 
change  in  him,  was  by  no  means  spent  in  indifference  and 
inactivity. 

The  great  business,  therefore,  to  be  attended  to  by  a 
person  whose  mind  discovers  some  degree  of  sensibility 
with  regard  to  religion,  is  to  guard  with  vigilance  the 
heavenly  spark,  and  diligently  to  fan  and  feed  the  sacred 
flame.  Let  him  take  heed  that  it  is  not  smothered  by  his 
former  evil  prejudices  and  habits,  nor  extinguished  by  the 
violence  of  surrounding  temptations.  Let  him  provide  it 
with  proper  and  constant  supplies  of  fuel  gathered  from  the. 
word  of  God,  the  ortlinances  of  his  house,  and  the  stores 
collected  by  devout  meditation  and  research.  Let  him, 
uboyc  .all,  with   earnestness  and   constancy  look   up   to 
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heaven,  humbly  soliciting  the  assistance  of  that  Being, 
whose  miraculous  fire  of  old  descending,  consumed  the 
sacrifice  laid  upon  the  altar  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  and 
whose  Spirit,  like  the  wind,  can  produce  the  greatest 
effects  from  the  smallest  beginnings.  If  the  result  should 
not  happen  to  be  such  as  he  wishes  at  first,  he  is  not  in  a 
fit  of  impatience  or  despondency,  to  discontinue  his  efforts. 
The  little  cloud,  which  was  the  sign  of  extensive  rain  and 
fertility,  in  a  country  afflicted  by  famine  for  several  years 
together,  did  not  rise  from  the  sea,  till  it  was  looked  for 
with  anxiety  the  seventh  time.  It  is  not  M'onderful,  that 
a  boon  of  so  immense  a  value  as  that  which  the  beginner 
in  religion  sues  for,  should  not  be  granted  till  after  soli- 
citations long  and  often  repeated;  and  were  he  to  re- 
linquish the  pursuit  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  that 
he  seemed  to  have  continued  it  in  vain,  he  would  discover 
little  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  object.  If  he 
obtains  it  at  last,  his  success  will  richly  repay  all  his  la- 
bours and  patience,  be  they  what  they  may.  It  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  our  praying  always  and  not 
fainting,  that  the  almighty  and  bountiful  Donor  has  as- 
sured us,  that  we  shall  not  *  ask,'  and  '  seek,'  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

It  was  predicted  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  *  he  would 
not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.' 
Tlie  weak,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain  state  of  religious 
feeling,  which  I  have  been  describing,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
presented by  more  appropriate  images  than  those  just  ex- 
hibited; and  therefore  the  subjects  of  it  may  consider  the 
promise  annexed  as  intended  for  their  encouragement. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  prediction,  that  the  Saviour,  in 
his  quality  of  a  tender  Shepherd,  '  should  cany  the  lambs 
in  his  arms,  and  lay  them  in  his  bosom.'  His  gracious  re- 
ception of  the  '  publicans  and  sinners  who  drew  near  to 
hear  him,'  and  his  declaration,  '  He  that  is  not  against  us, 
is  on  our  i)art,'  are  in  unison  with  the  prophecies  before 
mentioned.     The  endeavours  and  the  importunity  of  tlie 
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supplicant,  therefore,  do  not  proceed  upon  the  ground  of 
success  being  merely  possible  or  probable,  (though  advan- 
tages infinitely  less  valuable  and  necessary  are  often  sought 
with  diligence  and  constancy  only  on  these  considerations,) 
but  on  the  ground  of  its  being  certain. 

I  do  not  vi'ish  to  represent  the  divine  or  the  spiritual  life 
which  the  Christian  leads  after  conversion  as  chaotic,  and 
consisting  of  parts  so  heterogeneous  that  there  can  be  no 
connexion  between  them,  or  as  consisting  in  continual 
movements  which  advance  toward  no  end,  like  the  al- 
ternate motions  of  a  door  on  its  hinges,  Avhich  leave  it  at 
last  in  the  same  place.  To  the  eye  of  the  all-seeing  God, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  work  begun,  progressively  advancing,  not  only  in  de- 
fiance, but  even  in  consequence  of  apparent  checks  or  in- 
juries, and  at  length  completed.  It  will  present  the  same 
appearance  to  the  happy  subject  of  it  in  due  time,  when 
he  arrives  in  the  future  state.  Even  at  present,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  and  fears  he  frequently  entertains, 
(and  not  unreasonably  sometimes,)  there  seems  to  him 
upon  the  retrospect  to  be  a  general  state  of  holiness  and 
comfort  pervading  his  character.  Yet  his  life  of  faith, 
though  not  a  series  of  distinct  renovations,  but  resem- 
bling a  voyage,  in  which  the  ship  is  always  making  pro- 
gress, notwithstanding  the  changes  of  its  course,  is  suffi- 
ciently irregular  and  deviating  in  appearance  to  prevent 
despondency  in  any  one  whose  vessel  seems  often  to  lose 
way,  and  even  frequently  to  be  driven  back  toward  the 
port  from  which  it  attempted  to  sail.  It  is  not  meant  to 
justify  or  excuse  these  changes  of  his  course,  which  are 
owing  less  to  stress  of  Aveather,  than  to  the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  the  spiritual  mariner;  and  which,  though  they  are 
found  at  last  to  be  the  right  way,  yet  do  no  credit  to  his 
skill  or  good  conduct:  but  since  those  who  keep  on  their 
course  most  steadily  are  not  free  from  these  vicissitudes,  at 
present  so  justly  painful,  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  ill 
success  of  the  pious  adventurer  hitherto,  that  he  shall 
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never  get  fairly  out  to  sea,  or  make  any  progress  on  his 
way  towards  a  better  world. 

The  number  and  greatness,  therefore,  of  the  Christian's 
irregularities,  ought  to  teach  him  humility  and  caution, 
but  they  should  not  produce  despondency.  It  is  of  less 
consequence  how  far  or  how  often  he  has  wandered  out  of 
the  way  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  right,  and  which 
is  right  in  itself,  than  whether  he  is  now  returning  to  it. 
The  most  gracious  promises  of  forgiveness  and  assistance 
are  given,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  the 
penitent  and  supplicating  backslider.  Nothing  definite  is 
mentioned  concerning  either  the  number  or  degree  of 
backslidings,  beyond  which  a  return  is  impossible.  No 
one,  therefore,  is  warranted  in  neglecting  such  return, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  has  exceeded  the  limits  within 
which  pardon  is  allowed.  Let  him  not  prove  the  me- 
lancholy truth  in  the  only  way  in  which  proof  is  possible, 
by  constantly  refusing  all  encouragement  to  repentance 
and  supplication. 

If,  in  stating  the  grounds  for  fear  and  hope  on  the  part 
of  him  who  experiences  these  occasional  and  transient  ap- 
pearances of  piety,  I  should  seem  to  have  repeatedly  con- 
tradicted myself,  I  will  not  deny  the  plausibility  of  the 
suspicion.  Let  not  the  accuser,  however,  hastily  conclude 
that  the  observations  made  are  less  true,  or  less  weighty, 
on  that  account.  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  facts,  which, 
however  apparently  contradictoiy,  seem  both  of  them  sus- 
ceptible of  the  fullest  proof  j  namely,  that  the  piety  which 
is  persisted  in  possesses  one,  though  not  the  onli/,  necessary 
mark  of  reality,  and  that  the  piety  which  is  not  persisted 
in,  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  a  delusion.  If  these  posi- 
tions appear  to  be  inconsistent,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  they  do  not  appear  more  so  than  the  expressions  used 
in  Scripture  relative  to  this  subject.  Though  human  pride 
may  be  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  distinguish  infallibly 
the  truly  pious  from  hypocrites  and  self-deceivers,  yet  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity  in  this  affair  can  scarce- 
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ly  escape  observation:  he  has  so  contrived  it,  as  to  ex- 
clude every  reasonable  cause  either  for  presumption  or 
despondency. 

In  certain  cases  of  conversion,  the  preceding  impres- 
sions of  a  religious  nature  were  too  slight  and  few,  to  oc- 
casion any  ambiguity  respecting  the  time:  and  happily, 
the  instances  of  fluctuation  and  declension  have  not  been 
considerable  enough  to  cause  much  doubt  concerning  the 
reality  of  that  most  desirable  event.  The  highly-favoured 
subjects  of  this  change,  since  the  pleasing  hope  M'as  enter- 
tained, are  generally  eminent  for  the  spirit  of  piety,  and 
for  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  benevolence  brought 
forth  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  or  at  least  for  an  even 
tenour  of  becoming  conduct:  yet  the  marked  circum- 
stances attending  the  new  birth  in  their  case,  the  strength 
of  their  faith,  and  their  habitual  holy  conduct,  do  not 
exempt  them  from  the  obligation  lying  upon  Christians 
universally  to  caution  and  diligence  in  their  religious  pro- 
fession; perhaps  not  altogether  from  suspicions  at  times 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  their  piety.  Though  the 
.apostle  Paul  had  spoken  so  confidently  of  the  Philippians 
as  being  truly  regenerated,  and  having  the  completion  of 
the  good  Avork  in  prospect,  yet  he  exhorts  them  to  ^  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;'  the  sub- 
stance of  which  exhortation  he  himself  judged  it  needful 
to  regard  in  his  own  case,  lest  he  should  be  a  ^  reprobate,' 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  evidence  afforded  him 
of  the  reality  of  his  conversion. 

In  opposition  to  the  characters  just  described,  there  are 
some  so  unhappy  as  neither  to  exhibit  good  marks  of  their 
having  *  passed  from  death  unto  life,'  nor  yet  even  to  mani- 
fest any  tendency  toward  so  necessaiy  a  change.  Their 
emotions  in  favour  of  godliness  are  little  more  than  mo- 
mcntaiT;  and  it  is  almost  too  strong  a  descrij)tion  of  their 
'goodness,'  to  represent  it  as  the  passing  cloud,  and  as 
the  morning  dew.  Such  a  one  escapes,  perhaps,  the 
charge  of  versatility,   and   exempts  himself  from  much 
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anxiety  and  labour:  but  he  is  not,  for  that  reason,  the 
more  respectable,  and  still  less  is  he  the  more  safe  or 
happy.  He  is  consistent,  it  is  true;  but  his  consistency 
is  that  of  uninterrupted  guilt,  and  invariable  exposure 
to  ruin.  He  does  not,  when  called  to,  turn  himself  in  his 
sleep,  or  appear  at  different  times  as  if  he  would  wake, 
and  then  fall  faster  asleep  than  ever;  but  his  stillness  is 
the  stillness  of  death,  and  his  sleep  is  that  of  a  man  who 
should  sleep  at  the  mast-head.  In  pursuing  his  course  re- 
gularly, (to  change  the  metaphor,)  and  without  making 
the  least  pause,  much  less  turning  back,  when  warned  of 
his  danger,  he  in  the  end  rushes  down  a  frightful  precipice. 
Such  a  total  want  of  sensibility  and  reflection  with  regard 
to  eternal  concerns,  is  by  no  means  to  be  desired  or  che- 
rished. Pliability  may  not  end  in  security;  but  obstinacy 
is  certain  of  issuing  in  destruction,  where  the  danger  is 
real,  and  the  evil  fatal.  When  the  person  to  whom  these 
observations  apply  shall  say,  *  Peace  and  safety,  then 
sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  him,  and  he  shall  not 
escape.'  How  much  better  will  it  be  for  him  to  have 
some  of  those  salutary  relentings,  some  of  those  well- 
founded  misgivings,  which  the  Scriptures  perhaps  parti- 
cularly allude  to,  when  they  speak  of  '  the  accepted  time, 
and  the  day  of  salvation !'  There  would  then  be  something 
like  a  *  token  for  good;'  something  to  which  invitations 
might  be  addressed ;  something  to  be  improved :  whereas 
a  continued  state  of  obduracy  and  impenitence  indicates 
nothing  but  awful  reprobation,  and  ruin  without  remedy. 
Those  in  whom  the  appearances  of  piety  have  long  re- 
mained steady,  are  furnished  with  particular  cause  for 
gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  well  as  for  encourage- 
ment still  to  continue  in  their  holy  course.  An  abiding 
principle  of  genuine  religion  is  so  uncommon  a  blessing, 
comparatively  speaking,  and  at  the  same  time  so  excellent 
and  important,  that  Avherever  it  exists  it  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  the  special  fruit  of  those  divine  influences  to 
which  it  is  alw^ays  ascribed  in  Holy  Writ.     The  subjects 
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of  it  will  not  feel  disposed  to  question  the  fact,  when  they 
recollect  their  instability  relative  to  the  concerns  of  eternity 
before  they  made  a  profession  of  religion,  or  at  least  their 
irregularities  and  declensions,  since  they  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  piety.     The  remembrance  will  not 
fail  to  check  any  undue  elevation  of  mind  they  might 
otherwise  experience,  as   having  upon  the  whole  been 
steady  and  constant.     By  the  grace  of  God  it  is,  that  they 
have  hitherto  recovered  from  their  repeated  wanderings, 
and  that  religion  is  not  now  a  sentiment  occasionally  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  their  hearts,  instead  of  having  obtained 
a  fixed  and  an  improving  settlement  there.    It  is  happy  for 
them  to  possess  the  strong  probability  they  have  of  being 
really  converted  from  sin  to  God,  resulting  from  the  long 
continuance  of  their  regard  for  him;  it  is  a  ground  of  con- 
fidence respecting  the  future.     Let  them,  however,  not 
forget  the  reasons  still  existing  for  care  and  assiduity,  as 
also  for  earnest  and  constant  supplication  to  that  almighty 
and  gracious  Being,  who  must  complete  the  good  work,  as 
well  as  begin  it:  rejoicing  meanwhile  in  the  near  approach 
of  that  time,  when  there  will  be  no  longer  room  for  doubt, 
tor  caution,  or  for  labour. 


ESSAY  XIV. 


ON  ARTIFICIAL  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  PIETY. 

Among  the  various  qualities,  habits,  or  practices,  claim- 
ing without  ground  the  important  appellation  of  piety, 
some  are  not  destitute  of  plausible  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  pretension.  Others,  however,  advance  titles, 
which  not  only  are  found  essentially  defective  upon  exa- 
mination, but,  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  and  judicious,  ap- 
pear to  be  so  on  the  first  glance.  Were  the  monstrous  opi 
nions  referred  to  entertained  merely  in  unenlightened  ages 
and  countries,  or  at  least  among  people  little  removed 
from  such  a  condition,  they  might  with  some  show  of 
justice  be  ascribed  to  that  cause.  But  to  the  disgrace  of 
creatures  calling  themselves  rational  beings,  and  actually 
displaying  no  small  degree  of  discernment  on  other  subjects, 
there  are  too  many  even  of  these  not  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  adopting  and  maintaining  the  same  absurdities. 
There  are,  therefore,  other  sources  from  which  it  may  be 
suspected  that  they  spring;  namely,  a  strong  conviction 
that  religion  of  some  kind  or  another  is  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  welfare  in  the  future  state,  and  since  true  piety 
is  utterly  distasteful  itself,  a  wish  to  have  some  substitute 
for  it,  be  it  what  it  may,  rather  than  to  have  none  at  all. 

On  these  grounds,  I  conceive,  those  kinds  of  false  reli- 
gion, Avhich  I  call  artificial,  are  chiefly  admitted;  and 
though  the  slightest  degree  of  consideration  would  dis- 
cover their  total  inadequacy  to  the  end  proposed,  they 
are  commonly  adhered  to  by  numbers  with  the  greatest 
pertinacity.     Yet  as  they  cannot  rationally  be  imagined 
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less  ruinous  to  the  soul,  if  persisted  in,  than  other  de- 
scriptions of  false  piety,  that  appear  less  inconsistent  with 
common  sense,  I  shall  endeavour  to  expose  their  grossness 
and  danger. 

The  artificial  substitutes  for  real  religion,  seem  redu- 
cible to  the  following  classes:  those  which  originate  in 
perverting  divine  institutions — those  which  are  sanctioned 
merely  by  human,  though  public  authority — and  those 
which  are  regarded  by  private  individuals,  whether  one  or 
more. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  owing  to  an  abuse  of  divine 
appointments.  Many  of  the  ancient  Jews  considered  the 
rite  of  circumcision  m  hich  they  underwent  m  infancy,  not 
only  as  an  external  expression  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  obligatory  upon 
themselves,  if  ever  they  had  male  children  of  their  own, 
but  as  an  observance  that  made  ample  compensation  for 
the  want  of  spiritual  graces  and  of  moral  virtues:  nor 
is  less  dependance  placed  upon  it  by  numbers  of  their 
modern  posterity,  though  they  would  discover,  if  they 
inquired  properly,  that  the  ceremony  had  been  long  since 
abrogated  by  the  same  authority  that  enjoined  it.  The  ark 
of  the  covenant,  also,  Avas  thought  by  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, when  present  with  their  armies,  to  be  the  certain 
pledge  of  protection  and  of  victory:  but  notwithstanding 
its  divine  origin,  and  the  memorials  it  contained  of  super- 
natural power  and  grace,  the  terrible  destruction  it  dealt 
to  the  insulting  heathen  and  their  gods,  and  the  blessing  it 
bestowed  on  its  pious  host  and  his  family,  the  profane  and 
profligate  inhabitants  of  Shiloh  found  it  as  it  were  '  shorn' 
of  its  bright  and  beneficent  beams.  In  like  manner  *  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,'  which  defended  the  capital  in  the 
time  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah  and  his  reformed  subjects, 
disregarded  the  clamours  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
their  wicked  descendants,  in  their  uttermost  distress. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  that  the  nominal  Christian  will 
experience  a  disappointment  still  more  awful,  from  the 
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possession  of  objects  and  the  performance  of  actions  in 
themselves  sacred.     The   holy  rite  of  baptism  will  not 

*  save'  any  who  have  not  '  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,'  in  addition  to  *  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh.'  The  '  bread  and  wine  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded to  be  received,'  under  M^hatever  circumstances  of 
solemnity  they  are  partaken  of,  will  answer  no  beneficial 
purpose  to  the  souls  of  any,  who  do  not  look  through  the 
sign  to  the  thing  signified.  The  Scriptures  do  indeed  con- 
tain the  '  words  of  eternal  life;'  but  no  one  will  find  them 
to  be  '  life  eternal'  to  himself,  who  is  satisfied  merely  with 
possessing  them,  or  with  discovering  anxiety  that  others  may 
possess  them.  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  all-sufficiency 
of  his  righteousness  and  sacrifice,  will  prove  a  Saviour  only 
to  those  who  *  believe  with  all  the  heart.'  No  one  has  a 
right  to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  Sanctifier,  Avho 
does  not  '  ask  him  in  faith,'  and  who  is  not  '  led  by  him.' 
The  offices  of  devotion,  public  and  private,  are  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  conversion  and  edification ;  but  the  mere 
act  of  performing  divine  service,  or  the  mere  attendance 
on  it,  will  not  operate  as  a  charm  to  either  of  these  ends. 
The  like  may  be  said  concerning  simply  repeating  the 
Lord's  prayer;  whatever  spiritual  benefit  it  may  afford  to 
him  who  Sprays  with  the  understanding,'  and  '  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

Some  augur  favourably  respecting  their  final  destiny, 
merely  from  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  can  repeat  many 
portions  of  them.     But  such  persons  should  consider,  that 

*  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  justified  before  God,  but 
the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified; '  and  that  though  the 
will  of  God  cannot  be  performed  without  knowing  it,  yet 
the  latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  former.  Though 
tiie  recital  of  Euripides's  verses  procured  safety  and  kind 
treatment  for  the  Athenian  captives,  the  mere  ability  of 
quoting  the  sacred  writings  will  not  ensure  the  salvation 
and  happiness  of  immortal  souls. 
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There  are  some  whose  piety  consists  in  receiving  with 
meekness,  and  retaining  with  resolution,  the  articles  of  a 
particular  creed.  Such  persons  should  recollect,  that  evert 
admitting  their  principles  to  be  gold,  they  cannot  preserve 
or  nourish  the  soul,  till  laid  out  in  procuring  spiritual  pro- 
vision, and  till  that  provision  is  partaken  of,  digested,  and 
blessed  by  the  '  God  of  all  grace'  for  those  purposes. 
Others  attach  a  considerable  degree  of  religious  excel- 
lence to  asserting  their  right  to  free  inquiry.  But  though 
it  be  very  reasonable  and  desirable,  that  every  one  should 
have  full  liberty  to  search,  where  any  thing  good  is  to  be 
found,  yet  such  searching  cannot  be  considered  as  truly 
valuable,  which  ends  in  discovering  either  nothing,  or 
something  Avorse  than  nothing. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  question  the  possibility  or  useful- 
ness of  fervour  in  devotion,  or  even  the  necessity  of  it,  in  i 
degree,  to  the  existence  of  a  truly  spiritual  frame.     But 
before  that  name  be  given  to  pleasure  in  religious  exer- 
cises, to  an  easy  and  copious  floAV  of  sentiment  or  language 
in  prayer,  and  to  an  attendance  on  divine  service,  when 
protracted  much  longer  than  usual,  without  impatience  or 
weariness,  the  cause  and  the  effect  ought  to  be  duly  ex- 
amined.    The  veneration  and  awe  inspired  by  a  building 
appropriated  to  public  worship,  or  by  the  congregation, 
are  not  the  same  with  those  experienced  where  the  divine 
presence  is  enjoyed.     The  ears  may  be  charmed   with 
musical  sounds,  when  neither  the  understanding  nor  the 
heart  take  the  least  interest  in  the  sentiments.    The  agree- 
able person  and  manner  of  a  preacher  are  totally  distinct 
from  the  matter  of  his  discourse.     The  hearer  may  indulge 
the  pleasing  expectation  of  spiritual  health  and  everlasting 
prosperity,  when  his  ^hurt  is  healed  slightly;'  and  the  joy- 
ful accents  of  *  Peace,  Peace,'  may  resound,  when  in  reality 
*  there  is  no  peace.'  An  extraordinary  flow  of  animal  spirits 
is  not  '  great  grace : '  the  cheerfulness  and  vigour  attaching 
to  natural  health  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  aris- 
ing from  the  health  of  the  soul;  nor  ought  the  enlivening 
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rays  of  the  sun,  proceeding  from  the  windows  of  the  place 
*  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made/  to  be  mistaken  by  any 
for  the  *  light  of  God's  coimtenance/  The  powerful  opera- 
tion of  a  lively  fancy,  or  of  strong  passions  on  weak  nerves 
and  a  weaker  judgment,  are  not  the  workings  of  the  mighty 
power  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  fine,  an  occasional  and  transient  flash  of  religious  emo- 
tion is  not  the  steady  light  of  true  piety;  nor  ought  the 
goodness  of  a  season  in  the  spiritual,  any  more  than  in  the 
natural  world,  to  be  determined  by  the  gay  appearance  of 
the  blossoms  in  spring,  but  by  the  rich  fruits  of  the  trees 
in  autumn. 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  too  frequent 
practice  of  substituting  the  objects  and  means  of  true  god- 
liness for  godliness  itself;  or  of  mistaking  natural  for  spi- 
ritual affections,  and  contingent  sensations  for  habitual  dis- 
positions. The  next  class  of  these  artificial  substitutes  to 
be  noticed,  is  that  which  arises  from  institutions  sanctioned 
merely  by  human,  though  public  authority. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  concerning  the  pro- 
priety or  expediency  of  human  institutions  in  religious 
matters,  that  are  intended  to  be  binding  not  only  on  the 
authors  or  approvers  of  them,  but  upon  others,  I  shall  just 
observe,  that  if  divine  appointments  are  capable  of  being 
abused,  it  is  the  less  extraordinarj^  that  those  of  men  should 
be  perverted.     Here  it  is  natural  to  recollect  the  obser- 
vances prevalent  among  the  ancients  and   modems,   in 
countries  professing  a  species  of  religion  different  from 
the  Reformed.     Though  a  plausible  explanation  has  been 
given  of  idolatry  itself;  and  though  superstition  among 
Christians,  as  well  as  among  those  who  differ  from  them 
in  religion,  has  attempted  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse, 
a  great  variety  of  institutions  that  were  either  encumber- 
ing or  disgusting,  by  alleging  their  innocence,  and  perhaps 
their  tendency  to  answer  religious  or  moral  purposes;  yet 
they  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  Protestants  to  have  been 
the  unhappy  occasion  of  obtruding  upon  mankind  the  most 
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dangerous  mistakes.  Tiie  substitution  of  traditional  ob- 
servances for  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  by  the  Phari- 
sees, is  well  known;  nor  is  it  without  ground  that  multi- 
tudes, since  the  era  of  the  gospel,  with  regard  to  fasts  and 
feasts  ordained  by  the  church,  have  supposed  that  absti- 
nence from  food  was  departing  from  sin,  and  that  convivial 
merriment  was  'joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  like  manner, 
there  are  those  who  imagine  that  attendance  on  divine 
worship  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  will  compensate  for 
the  neglect  of  it  on  the  weekly  sabbath — even  where  devo- 
tion is  confined  to  the  external  act;  much  more  where  it 
engages  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  attention,  notwith- 
standing it  never  settles  into  a  habit,  nor  brings  forth 
any  substantial  fruits.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  is,  that 
the  sprinkling  of  the  body  with  '  holy  water,'  on  entering 
a  religious  assembly,  is  confounded  with  cherishing  a  spi- 
ritual frame  of  mind;  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  to 
stand  for  the  act  of  '  faith  mifeigned ; '  that  confession  to 
the  priest  is  considered  the  same  as  forsaking  sin;  and  that 
the  performance  of  penance  is  thought  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  application  to  the  propitiating  'blood  of  Christ,' 
and  fur  imploring  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

That  mistakes  of  this  kind  should  be  frequently  made, 
however  irrational,  ought  not  to  create  any  surprise.  Most 
people,  notwithstanding  their  inconsideration  and  insensi- 
bility in  general,  at  times  feel  remorse  of  conscience,  and 
alarm  for  their  future  safety.  Even  those  who  have  con- 
tracted the  greatest  degree  of  obduracy,  who  have  imbibed 
the  sentiments  of  infidelity  the  most  strongly,  and  who 
'  make  a  mock  at  sin, '  sometimes,  under  the  pressure  of 
severe  affliction,  or  in  the  prospect  of  speedy  dissolution, 
discover  tokens  of  religious  concern.  In  these  cases,  what 
is  to  be  done?  Real  religion  seems  of  too  gloomy  and 
solemn  a  nature,  requires  too  deep  reflection,  imposes  too 
strict  a  restraint  upon  evil  habits  long  confirmed,  and  pre- 
sents too  discouraging  a  view  of  future  discipline,  should 
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iife  be  prolonged,  to  admit  the  thought  of  its  serious  cul- 
tivation.   A  substitute,  therefore,  must  be  adopted,  which, 
consisting  in  *  bodily  exercise, '  may  prevent  the  labour  of 
thinking;   which,  if  it  requires  self-denial  in  one  way, 
may  afford  sensual  gratification  in  another;  which  imposes 
a  task  of  short  continuance,  and  that  does  not  recur  till 
after  considerable  intervals;  which,   in  fine,  implies  no 
change  either  of  internal  or  external   character.     And 
what  expedient  can  appear  more  eligible  for  the  purpose, 
than  one  that  answers  to  the  description  of  those  before 
stated?  Here  is  no  invention  of  a  private  nature,  but  the 
appointment  of  those,  to  the  wisdom  of  whose  counsels 
Providence  has  entrusted  the  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation;  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  in  civil  matters, 
and  who  alone,  they  presume,  are  answerable,  if  their  in- 
junctions should  happen  to  be  mistaken  or  improper.     It 
is  an  expedient  approved  of  and  recommended,  not  by  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  by  persons  bred  to  the  clerical 
profession,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  religion.     It  is 
perhaps  the  tenet  not  of  one  age  or  country  only,  but  is 
able  to  plead  in  its  favour  high  antiquity,  and  an  extensive 
spread.     It  is  the  principle  not  of  a  solitary  individual  or 
of  a  few,  but  of  the  public  at  large;  not  of  people  obscure 
and  insignificant,  but  of  those  whose  rank,  station,  and 
opulence,  give  it  dignity,  splendour,  and  weight.     Is  it 
probable  that  a  nation,  or  rather  nations,  should  be  de- 
ceived in  an  aflair  of  so  much  importance  as  true  piety? 
Can  there  be  any  danger  in  thinking  or  acting  in  con- 
nexion with   every  species   of  eminence   and   influence 
among  men?  The  measure  in  question  is  at  least  harm- 
less, and  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  it  cannot  prove 
otherwise  than  sufficient  for  ultimate  safety  and  felicity, 
being  so  numerously,  respectably,  and  powerfully  recom- 
mended. 

Such  are  the  plausible  considerations,  by  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  multitudes  have  been  induced  by  human  autho- 
rity to  substitute  external  observances  for  internal  religion 
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and  its  fruits,  as  they  appear  in  a  holy  life.  The  scheme 
seems  to  be  so  easy  and  agreeable,  that  it  is  often  carried 
into  effect  not  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  in  the  midst 
of  health  and  prosperity.  For  who  would  not  wish  to  au- 
gur good,  or  at  least  no  ill,  in  consequence  of  dying,  when 
the  inestimable  benefit  may  be  purchased  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  ?  But  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  as  well  as  of  Scripture,  concerning  the  nature  of 
moral,  and  particularly  of  religious  excellence;  nothing 
more  at  variance  with  the  judgment  entertained  not  only 
by  Revelation,  but  by  heathen  philosophers,  respecting  the 
principles,  spirit,  and  manners  of  the  world,  than  the  con- 
clusions so  frequently  drawn  from  the  premises  before 
stated.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  inventions  placed 
in  the  room  of  real  piety  by  private  individuals,  whether 
one  or  more. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  not  a  few  build  their 
hope  of  eternal  happiness  on  the  circumstances  of  being 
born  in  a  country  professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  in 
having  been  educated  in  that  religion — especially  when 
they  recollect  the  rite  of  which  they  were  the  subjects  in 
infancy.  Some,  whose  parents  or  ancestors  were  pious, 
think  that  they  shall  be  admitted  into  heaven  for  the  sake 
of  their  relations,  be  their  own  character  for  piety  what  it 
may.  Others  make  no  doubt  concerning  their  final  safety, 
because  they  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  not  only  listened 
to  the  prayers  of  the  righteous,  but  either  in  the  course  of 
life,  or  under  the  apprehensions  of  a  speedy  death,  have 
solicited  them.  At  worst,  if  there  be  time  allowed  them 
to  cry  for  mercy  upon  their  departing  spirits,  they  think 
their  souls  cannot  possibly  be  lost.  Nay,  there  are  those 
who  depend  not  a  little  for  a  favourable  reception  above, 
on  the  circumstance  of  having  been  born,  or  at  least  buried, 
where  the  building  stands  that  is  appropriated  to  public 
devotion.  After  such  examples,  it  can  surprise  no  one 
that  some  should  '  think  their  heaven  secure, '  who,  be- 
sides their  attention  to  the  catechism,  and  to  the  forms  of 
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public  devotion,  oblige  themselves  daily  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  chapters  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  repeat  a 
certain  number  of  prayers. 

Strange  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  one  who  tliinks 
that  his  practical  sentiments  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  at  least  by  common  sense,  particularly  in 
concerns  so  momentous  as  those  of  final  salvation  and 
eternal  happiness,  they  are  to  be  found,  as  already  men- 
tioned, among  people  in  an  enlightened  age  and  country, 
as  well  as  among  those  in  times  and  places  involved  in 
intellectual  darkness.  The  shades  of  ignorance  and  error 
in  this  respect  have  often  proved  impenetrable  to  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  ravs  issuing  from 
mental  excellence.  Nor  are  pretexts  wanting  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  wild  and  dangerous  fancies,  derived  from 
reason  and  Revelation  themselves.  The  irreligious  share 
with  the  pious  in  natural  and  civil  advantages ;  why  should 
it  be  supposed  that  the  spiritual  and  Iieavenly  blessings, 
which  they  tend  to  impart,  are  not  common  to  both  ?  Do 
not  children  derive  riches  and  rank  from  their  parents? 
Nay,  what  is  more,  do  not  the  former  often  inherit  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  the  latter?  Why  ^hould  they  not  then 
share  with  them  in  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  heaven? 
The  ancestors  of  the  Jcavs  entailed  civil  and  religious  pri- 
vileges upon  all  their  posterity  without  excej)tion,  fur  many 
ages:  what  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned,  why  the  children 
of  godly  parents  should  not  participate  in  the  same  pro- 
mises of  grace  and  glory?  Was  not  the  wicked  son  of  Noah 
preserved  in  the  ark  on  account  of  his  righteous  father?  All 
the  male  descendants  of  Jacob  who  had  been  circumcised, 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  passover,  whatever  might 
be  their  character.  Does  not  an  apostle  assure  us  that  the 
*  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  ?' 
With  regard  to  a  salutaiy  influence  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture attaching  to  certain  persons  and  things,  infallibility 
itself  attests  the  fact.     The  sight  of  a  brazen  serpent  pre- 
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served  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  when  stung  with  fiei7 
serpents.  The  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  when  let  down 
into  the  grave,  restored  life  to  a  corpse  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  The  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  cured 
the  woman  who  touched  it.  The  shadow  of  Peter  extend- 
ing over  different  kinds  of  invalids  in  the  street,  was 
followed  by  relief;  and  aprons  or  handkerchiefs  from  the 
body  of  the  apostle  Paul  produced  similarly  happy  effects, 
respecting  the  infirmities  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ap- 
plied. Who  can  tell  but  a  connexion  with  sacred  objects 
may  secure  the  welfare  of  the  soul,  in  the  present  times, 
though  not  that  of  the  body  ? 

The  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts  just  stated  are 
manifestly  so  extravagant,  that  they  seem  scarcely  to  merit 
a  serious  answer.  Yet  since  they  have  a  small  show  of 
reason  amidst  many  gross  absurdities,  and  since  they  are 
too  agreeable  not  to  be  received  and  cherished  by  multi- 
tudes, I  shall  make  a  few  observations  upon  them. 

It  strikes  me,  then,  that  though  the  wicked  partake 
with  the  good  in  the  natural  and  civil  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  country  which  is  common  to  them  both,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  inherit  heaven  together,  since 
that  is  not  a  state  of  trial,  like  this  world.  It  is  true,  the 
religious  advantages  of  being  born  and  educated  among 
Christians  are  many :  but  to  whom  will  they  prove  the  oc- 
casions of  ultimate  security  and  felicity  ?  Only  to  those  who 
duly  appreciate  and  improve  them.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
encouraging  consideration,  to  those  who  seek  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  others,  that  the  '  God  of  all  grace'  often  makes 
the  children  of  pious  parents  partakers  of  their  grace,  in 
consequence  of  their  instructions,  examples,  and  prayers; 
yet  there  are  too  many  instances  of  a  contrary  nature. 
Temporal  safetj'  and  privileges,  sometimes  enjoyed  by  the 
irreligious  through  their  connexion  with  the  godly,  are  not 
so  united  with  eternal  salvation  and  happiness,  as  to  be  the 
pledges  of  them:  accordingly  we  are  told,  that  they  were 
'  not  all  Israel,  that  were  of  Israel;'  and  though  the  time 
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will  come  when  '  all  Israel  shall  be  saved/  yet  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  that  during  the  preceding  ages,  many  of 
that  once  highly-favoured  nation  perish  in  impenitence 
and  unbelief  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  the 
means  of  conveying  substantial  benefits,  where  '  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  toward  God,'  really 
exist,  as  circumcision  verily  profited  a  Jew  if  he  '  kept  the 
law;'  but  as  ' circumcision  was  accounted  uncircumcision' 
to  him  who  broke  the  law,  so  no  doubt  the  ordinances  of 
Christianity  will  prove  of  no  effect  to  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian. To  be  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  or  to  be  a 
member  of  some  religious  congregation,  will  not  alone  be 
found  a  sanctuary  to  the  soul  of  an  individual,  as  the  inside 
of  consecrated  walls  was  formerly  a  protection  for  the 
body.  It  is  certainly  a  good  sign  to  sue  for  the  prayers 
of  godly  ministers  and  others — such  prayers  may  possibly 
succeed :  but  where  the  person  does  not  pray  for  himself, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded, or  even  that  the  request  for  offering  them  was 
sincere.  With  respect  to  the  supernatural  effects  recorded 
in  Scripture  as  resulting  from  sacred  persons  and  things, 
both  the  things  and  the  persons  that  were  merely  human 
might  tnily  say,  *It  was  not  in  us;'  it  Avas  the  power  of 
God  that  wrought  in  them,  as  of  old  in  the  burning  bush : 
and  how  the  same  power  can  rationally  be  expected  to 
shine  forth  in  cases  totally  distinct,  v/ithout  the  divine  au- 
thority, whether  the  instrument  be  inanimate  or  living, 
and  whatever  degree  of  sanctity  may  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  it,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  bits  of  parch- 
ment on  which  were  inscribed  portions  of  the  law,  and 
which  were  worn  about  the  person,  had  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  seeking  moral  good  by  compliance  with  the 
divine  will:  yet  when  Moses  ordered  the  Israelites  to  Avrite 
the  ten  commandments  on  the  posts  of  their  houses  and 
on  their  gates,  as  also  to  let  them  be  as  a  sign  upon  their 
hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes,  he  intended 
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partly,  if  not  wholly,  internal  actions.  Thus,  in  most  of 
the  foregoing  instances,  faith  was  required  both  in  the 
agent  and  the  object,  as  a  condition  of  the  grant;  and 
though  it  be  said,  *  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth/  yet  it  is  likewise  said,  *  Without  faith,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God,'  I  may  add,  that  faith  itself  cannot  be 
rightly  exercised,  except  it  be  given  from  above,  nor  ought 
it  to  be  prayed  for  in  any  case  that  has  not  received  the 
divine  sanction;  and  there  is  no  miraculous  instance  of  that 
description  at  present  known.  At  farthest,  the  miraculous 
benefits  here  alluded  to  relate  to  the  body  only,  and  there- 
fore do  not  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal good  will  be  communicated  by  the  same  miraculous 
means — especially  as  corporeal  blessings  themselves  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  imparted  in  this  way. 

As  a  dead  tree  cannot  be  pronounced  living,  because  it 
is  surrounded  by  other  trees  that  are  really  alive,  nor  a  dry 
stick  be  expected  to  grow,  because  it  happens  to  be  on  the 
same  tree  with  branches  really  growing;  so  neither  can 
the  irreligious  become  holy,  merely  by  their  relation  to 
persons  or  places  reputed  holy.  It  would  be  even  unsafe 
for  any  one  to  trust  implicitly  to  a  single  petition  for 
mercy  as  a  proof  of  real  conversion,  since  true  piety  is 
either  a  habit  already,  or  will  prove  so;  but  a  single  act  is 
not  a  habit. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  futility  and  danger 
of  artificial  substitutes  for  piety,  to  whatever  class  they 
belong,  on  the  grounds  both  of  reason  and  Scripture.  In 
addition  to  the  passages  cited  from  the  latter,  I  will  beg 
leave  to  mention  the  following:  *  Think  not  to  say.  We 
have  Abraham  to  our  father.'  There  are  those  Mho,  when 
they  begin  to  say,  *  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  pre- 
sence, and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets,'  will  be  told,  '  I 
never  kne\r  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.' 
'  He  is  not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardly;  neither  is  that 
circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh:  but  he  is  a 
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Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is 
not  of  man,  but  of  God.' 

I  proceed  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  artificial  substi- 
tutes for  piety  in  general,  with  a  view  to  manifest  still  far- 
ther their  unreasonableness,  criminality,  and  fatal  ten- 
dency. Piety,  whether  we  take  our  idea  of  it  from  the 
light  of  nature  or  from  Revelation,  is  a  personal  quality. 
A  man  who  wishes  to  possess  intelligence  or  learning, 
virtue  or  happiness,  may  as  well  think  of  satisfying  him- 
self with  the  acquisitions  of  others  in  these  respects,  as 
hope  to  become  religious  by  proxy.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  share  in  their  attainments  by  com- 
munication, as  one  torch  may  be  lighted  by  another;  but 
the  possibility  of  communication  is  not  actual  communi- 
cation. Without  exercising  and  enjoying  piety  himself,  it 
signifies  nothing  to  his  safety  and  welfare  how  near  he  is 
to  those  who  possess  it,  any  more  than  to  liis  animal 
nature  how  nearly  he  was  related  or  placed  to  others  who 
partook  of  food,  which  he  himself  neither  ate  nor  drank. 

Among  men  on  earth,  it  is  true,  titles  may  descend  by 
inheritance,  estates  may  be  bequeathed  to  those  who  did 
not  originally  acquire  them,  and  business  may  be  trans- 
acted by  means  of  others.  But  among  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven, the  grounds  of  these  practices  have  no  existence. 
The  crown  of  glory  never  will  be  parted  with  by  the 
highly  and  happily  distinguished  wearer,  in  consequence 
of  resignation,  whether  voluntary  or  compelled.  He  will 
always  remain  alive  to  wear  it  himself,  always  retain  it, 
and  always  feel  disposed  to  retain  it.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  him  who  enjoys  an  estate  in  heaven.  The  '  good  part 
shall  never  be  taken  away'  from  him,  by  death  or  by  any 
other  event.  Supposing,  hoAvever,  that  honours  or  pro- 
perty could  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  other  world,  ai 
well  as  upon  earth,  through  the  capacity  of  the  first  pos- 
sessor to  retain  it,  or  his  need  of  it  ceasing,  there  is  ano- 
ther obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  transmission,  namely, 
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the  necessity  for  the  future  possessor's  being  able  to  ap- 
preciate, enjoy,  and  improve  them  properly.  This  quaU- 
fication,  which  is  often  wanting  to  heirs  and  successors 
where  earthly  titles  or  fortunes  are  in  question,  would  be 
equally  wanting  in  the  heirs  of  salvation,  were  they  not, 
by  internal  piety,  *  made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light.'  If  it  be  asked.  Why  should 
this  prerequisite  be  insisted  upon  in  the  latter  any  more 
than  in  the  former  case,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Divine 
Being,  with  a  view  doubtless  to  his  own  gloiy  and  the 
good  of  his  empire  in  general,  consults  variety  in  the 
bestowment  of  his  favours,  and  exhibits  a  grand  scale  of 
kinds  and  degrees  with  relation  not  only  to  the  favours 
themselves,  but  to  the  talents  and  excellences  of  the  reci- 
pients. In  this  lower  world,  he  gives  distinguished  pro- 
perties to  portions  of  inanimate  matter  which  cannot  enjoy 
them;  he  bestows  different  sorts  of  gratification  on  animals, 
that  have  sensibility  without  intelligence;  and  to  rational 
beings  he  grants  many  endowments  and  enjoyments,  even 
in  cases  where  they  neither  regard  nor  perceive  their  Be- 
nefactor. But  his  highest  favours  of  all,  namely,  those  of 
the  heavenly  state,  he  bestows  only  on  those  who  set  a  due 
value  both  on  them  and  their  Author;  that  is,  on  the  per- 
sonally religious  whom  he  has  before  *  prepared  unto 
glory.' 

In  this  particular,  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  persons  and 
events  only  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  other  modes  of 
proceeding  observed  by  him  among  mankind.  Literary 
pleasures  and  advantages  are  the  rewards  of  study  only, 
and  moral  gratifications  are  confined  to  the  virtuous.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  religious  enjoyments  and  be- 
nefits should  be  made  the  exclusive  property,  both  here  and 
liereafter,  of  the  *  upright  in  heart,'  and  that  no  stranger 
should  intermeddle  with  them? — that  the  tnie  believer  in 
Christ  should  alone  have  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  exenij)- 
tion  from  final  condemnation? — that  the  offended  Deity 
•  will  be  reconciled  only  to  the  penitent? — that  the  progress 
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and  completion  of  holiness  should  be  promised  only  to  those 
in  whom  it  is  begun? — that  the  riches  of  divine  grace  will 
be  possessed  in  their  full  extent  only  by  those  who  pre- 
viously valued  and  enjoyed  them  in  part? — that,  in  short, 
none  will  have  the  happy  lot  of  being  '  with  Christ,'  who, 
by  loving  and  serving  him  when  absent  from  him,  do  not 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  being  delighted  and  profited 
by  his  presence.     Security  and  prosperity  in  this  world 
can  in  general  be  rationally  expected  only  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  personal  endowments.     Why  should  ultimate 
safety  and  felicity  be  looked  for  in  any  other  way  ?  It  has 
been  before  obsei-ved,  that  even  animal  life  and  strength 
are  maintained,  renewed,  or  increased,  only  by  eating  and 
drinking  for  ourselves:  the  same  acts  are  required  of  every 
individual  who  would  have  the  spiritual  provision  furnished 
by  the  gospel  avail  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  his  own  soul. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  would  imagine  that  the  blessed  above, 
when  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  could  feel  very 
happy  at  his  table,  were  they  not  allowed  to  eat  and  drink 
each  one  for  himself. 

Were,  therefore,   the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
himself  alone  proposed  by  the  Great  Author  of  his  being, 
faith,  repentance,  and  in  general  a  renewed  nature,  would 
be  indispensable.     But  there  are  objects  more  extensive 
and  infinitely  higher  pursued  by  means  of  these  spiritual 
endowments.     The  subject  of  true  religion  is  designed  to 
be  a  blessing,  both  in  a  worldly  and  a  spiritual  view,  to 
society,  m  whatsoever  points  he  touches  it,  according  to 
his  talents,  and  his  means  of  exercising  them.     It  is  above 
all  proposed,  that  in  his  constitution  as  a  pious  character, 
his  devotional  exercises,  and  his  conduct,  he  should  ^  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him,  who  hath  called  him  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light;'  of  Him,  who  has  '  trans- 
lated him  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son.'     To  answer  these  purposes,  he  must  himself 
*  work'  both  internally  and  externally.  Without  such  exer- 
tions of  mmd  as  well  as  of  body,  external  observances  alone 
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will  avail  nothing,  much  less  a  mere  relationship  or  proxi- 
mity to  persons  or  places,  however  sacred. 

Finally,  the  internal  principle  which  I  have  represented 
to  be  thus  efficacious,  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  steady  and 
permanent  in  its  influence,  as  also  progressively  improv- 
ing. The  religion  of  a  superstitious  man,  or  an  enthusiast, 
consists  merely  in  occasional  or  detached  acts.  But  these 
will  no  more  constitute  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  truly 
pious  man,  than  unconnected  instances  of  reading,  recita- 
tion, hearing,  or  even  studious  efforts,  will  form  a  scholar. 
The  water  which  Christ  gives,  is  not  intermitting,  and 
much  less  temporary  in  its  motion,  but  is  in  the  recipient 
*  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

Thus  rational,  noble,  and  beneficial,  is  tnie  piety !  Thus 
honourable  is  it  to  its  Divine  Author  and  Object,  as  well 
as  *  worthy  of  all  acceptation  among  men.'     How  trivial, 
mean,  and  unprofitable,  or  rather,  how  absurd  and  injuri- 
ous, are  the  conceits  of  artificial  piety !  They  are  the  ima- 
ginations of  idiotism,  the  inventions  of  insanity.    Scarcely 
excusable  in  a  dark  age,  or  in  the  dark  part  of  an  en- 
lightened country,  they  appear  contemptible  in  persons 
pretending  to  intellect  and  science.     Where  wilfully  sub- 
stituted for  real  godliness,  from  aversion  to  the  latter,  they 
become  detestable,  homble,  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Let  no  one  urge  in  their  defence,  that  the  pious  themselves, 
before  conver^ '  ii,  set  up  something  for  religion  different 
from  the  reality,  and  that  their  being  undeceived  was 
owing  to  a  cause,  the  operation  of  which  was  as  little  to 
be  expected  by  them,  as  celestial  bliss  ought  to  be  looked 
for  by  the  pretendedly  religious  in  question.     For  besides 
the  consideration  that  all  false  religionists  do  not  grossly 
violate  in  their  substitutions  the  dictates  of  reason,  much 
less  those  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  the  Divine  Being  has 
been  pleased  to  unite  certain  things  together,  that  before 
had  no  natural  or  necessaiy  connexion.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  absurd  for  one  who  '  asks  the  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,'  to  expect  that  '  he  will  be  given:'  and  though 
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lie  who  asks  has  no  reason  for  ^  boasting  before  God,'  shice 
he  would  not  have  asked  had  not  divine  grace,  or  at  least 
divine  providence,  led  him  to  the  performance  of  this  act, 
yet  he  would  certainly  have  had  cause  for  self- censure  in 
not  thus  acting,  as  far  as  such  an  act  does  not  imply  piety. 
The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  connexion  between 
experiencing  the  benefits  arising  from  the  obedience  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  true  faith  in  him,  or  in  general 
between  the  '  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  saints' 
hereafter,  and  the  '  good  work  begun  and  performed'  in 
them  here.  He  who  '  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,'  which  we  are  sure  is  conformable  to  wis- 
dom, holiness,  and  goodness,  has  been  pleased  to  establish 
a  union  where  there  was  none  before.  But  certainly  this 
w*ill  not  justify  the  hopes  of  men  who  expect  events  from 
actions,  and  events  from  causes,  when  no  notice  is  given 
by  the  Divine  Being  of  any  such  connexion. 

I  may  observe,  however,  that  there  are  some  actions  or 
exercises  to  which  supernatural  co-operation  is  promised, 
which,  though  they  would  not  succeed  without  a  divine 
influence,  yet  tend  in  their  own  nature  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. Such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  '  means  of 
grace,'  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  producing  and  pro- 
moting piety.  This  will  scarcely  be  denied  concerning 
the  discoveries  of  the  gospel  when  received  by  faith,  read- 
ing or  hearing  the  Scriptures,  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  when  understood,  and  prayer.  The 
like  may  be  affirmed  of  watchfulness  and  self-denial.  But 
in  many  of  the  artificial  substitutes  for  piety  before  stated, 
originating  in  human  invention,  whether  public  or  private, 
there  is  no  pious  tendency,  if  not  the  contrary. 

It  is  true,  with  respect  to  the  circumstantials  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  to  certain  precepts  and  prohibitions  of  '  the 
law,'  and  to  certain  facts  or  events  recorded  in  the  Jewish 
history,  we  cannot  always  satisfactorily  discern  their  moral 
or  religious  tendency.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  or 
jsafe,  however,  to  infer  the  want  of  such  a  tendency  from 
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our  ignorance  of  it.  If  the  practices  that  have  been  cen- 
sured could  plead  the  authority  of  God  as  means  of  piety, 
they  would  be  binding,  notwithstanding  they  haA'e  no  vi- 
sible connexion  with  either  holiness  or  future  felicity,  and 
a  beneficial  result  might  be  confidently  looked  for;  but  as 
they  cannot  bring  forward  any  such  plea,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  will  prove  as  vain  as  they  appear  to  be. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  these  remarks  is  most  important. 
Let  no  man  be  deceived  by  any  counterfeits  of  piety, 
however  fair,  and  much  less  by  the  miserable  attempts 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  projects  of 
absurdity,  irreligion,  and  vice,  be  their  abettors  ever  so 
respectable  for  intellectual  endowments  and  acquirements, 
for  wealth,  for  station,  or  for  number,  can  never  avail  any 
one  in  the  presence  of  the  Omniscient,  whose  name  is 
Holy.  The  truly  pious  character,  to  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  eternal  salvation  and  final  happiness 
attach,  can  be  learned  only  from  those  writings.  He  who 
professes  to  believe  them  to  be  divine,  is  inexcusable  if  he 
does  not  make  them  the  sole  rule  of  his  faith  and  practice. 
^As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,'  mercy  and 
peace  will  be  on  them.  The  recollection  that  '  in  times 
past  they  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,' 
will  excite  in  them  humility,  and  gratitude  to  Him  who 
'  quickened  them  when  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;'  while 
the  consciousness  of  the  change  inspir-es  them  with  holy 

joy. 

In  the  cautions  thus  given  against  '  refuges  of  lies,'  in 
seeking  everlasting  security,  I  wish  not  to  insinuate  that 
all  unnecessary  or  even  injurious  additions  to  the  divine 
will  are  incompatible  with  real  piety.  Amidst  these  chaff 
and  these  tares  in  human  sentiments  and  conduct  relative 
to  the  most  momentous  of  subjects,  there  may  be  some 
pure  wheat.  It  is  not  certain  that  there  was  none  amidst 
the  follies  and  sins  of  heathenism.  There  were  undoubtedly 
some  godly  people  among  the  Pharisees,  and  many,  we 
hope,  among  those  who  shared  in  the  superstitions  pre- 
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valent  before  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Much  stronger 
-is  the  ground  for  conviction  that  any  remains  of  spiritual 
darkness  which  continued  after  that  happy  event  do  not 
preclude  the  rays  '  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness.'  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  readily  owned  by  real  Christians  of  all 
descriptions,  that  true  godliness,  whether  viewed  as  the 
object  of  proper  regard  or  as  that  regard  itself,  whether 
its  substance  or  its  form  be  the  subject  of  consideration, 
ought  to  be  stripped  of  its  encumbrances  and  disguises, 
as  far  as  they  are  known  or  discoverable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simplifyer  of  religion  should 
beware  of  deteriorating  or  annihilating,  under  the  notion 
of  reforming.  In  tearing  off  the  redundant  or  injurious 
trimmings,  the  coat  itself  may  be  materially  marred.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  sometimes  happens,  when  the 
religious  sentiments,  conversation,  and  practice,  of  certain 
persons  pretending  to  rational  piety,  are  compared  with  the 
phraseology,  spirit,  and  pursuits,  observable  in  the  Avriters 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  an  awful  menace  uttered  against  him  who  '  takes 
away  from  the  words,'  as  well  as  against  him  who  '  adds 
to '  the  things  of  the  *  prophecy.' 


ESSAY  XV. 


ON  PRETENSIONS  TO  PIETY,  UNCONNECTED  WITH  VIRTUE, 

The  goodness  vdiich  vainly  expects  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Deity  in  the  future  state,  is  for  the  most  part  to  be 
found  among  the  merely  virtuous,  and  those  who  place 
personal  religion  only  in  externa!  acts  of  worship.  There 
are,  however,  too  many  instances  in  which  that  of  persons 
bearing  strong  marks  of  real  piety  upon  them,  will  be 
equally  disappointed;  namely,  where  these  flattering  ap- 
pearances are  unaccompanied  by  a  holy  life  and  conversa- 
tion. Whatever  doubts  the  world  may  entertain  concern- 
ing tlie  former  of  these  positions,  it  will,  without  the 
smallest  hesitation,  acquiesce  in  the  latter. 

Among  the  unhappy  characters  who  pretend  to  piety, 
thougli  they  are  destitute  of  virtue,  the  grossest  and  most 
injurious  is  one  vrlio  assumes  the  disguise  of  religion  for 
the  purpose  of  fraud,  or  at  least  to  impose  on  others  with 
a  view  to  some  worldly  end.  There  is  no  occasion  to  dis- 
play either  the  guilt  or  danger  of  such  a  character.  The 
hypocrite  is  '  condemned  of  himself  already;  nor  will  he 
escape  the  just  censure  and  vengeance  of  society,  any 
longer  than  he  can  avoid  detection.  He  must  not,  there- 
fore, suffer  it  to  be  knoAvn  what  he  really  is,  if  he  can  help 
it;  and  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  discovered,  (an  event 
not  unlilvely  to  happen,)  he  must  ende.ivour  to  remove  to 
some  quarter  where  he  is  a  stranger;  and  thus,  should  ne- 
cessity require  it,  pass  from  city  to  city,  to  avoid,  not  per- 
secution, but  the  just  recompence  of  his  deeds  from  men. 
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'till  the  Son  of  man  come/  whose  eyes  he  will  most  cer- 
tainly find  a  *  flame  of  fire,'  both  for  his  detection  and  hiii 
punishment. 

But  the  class  of  persons  living  in  sin  under  a  profession 
of  religion  that  I  ha\  e  more  particularly  in  view,  are  rather 
self-deceivers  than  hypocrites,  as  imposing  upon  them- 
selves rather  than  upon  others.  At  first  view,  it  would 
aeem  that  there  could  be  no  such  characters  as  persons 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  good,  when  they  are  mani- 
festly bad.  Very  little  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
world,  however,  will  prove  the  contrary;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  they  are  not  destitute  of  arguments  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  exculpate  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  observers,  and  still  less  without  them  for  the  purpose  of 
standing  justified  in  their  own  sight. 

Before  I  examine  the  reasons  invented  by  themselves,  I 
will  just  notice  those  to  which,  unhappily,  they  are  some- 
times helped  by  others.  There  was  an  era,  ^^  hen  a  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  religious  ceremonies  invented  by 
superstition,  and  a  bigoted  devotion  to  the  will  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  would  have  obtained  for  any  man  or 
woman  not  only  the  reputation  of  piety,  but  the  honour  of 
saintship,  whatever  vices  or  crimes  might  stain  the  cha- 
racter. Happily,  these  monstrous  and  pernicious  absurdi- 
ties will  not  be  entertained,  or  at  least  repeated,  in  a  more 
enlightened  age.  Yet  there  are  too  many  cases  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  in  which  the  most  notorious  profligates,  and 
other  immoral  characters,  are  honoured  with  the  appella- 
tion of  Christians,  and  allowed  to  participate  in  celebrating 
a  most  sacred  institution  of  the  Christian  religion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  and  awe  which  their  station  in  civil  life 
inspires.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  individual  thus  pre- 
posterously distinguished,  should  say  unto  himself,  'Peace 
and  safety,'  when  he  is  really  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  the  bond  of  ijiiquity?'  His  propensity  to  think  more 
favoural)ly  of  his  character  and  ultimate  prospects  M'ould 
perhaps  not  easily  be  checked,  were  public  opinion  to  de- 
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clare  against  him.  How  much  less  can  it  be  supposed  to 
feel  restraint,  when  confirmed  by  the  approving  voice  of 
society,  and  even  by  persons  whose  character  and  office 
seem  to  qualify  them  best  for  deciding-  on  claims  to  moral 
goodness?  Were  conscience  to  load  him  with  just  re- 
proach, and  to  suggest  the  strongest  causes  for  alarm,  he 
would  be  almost  induced  to  conclude  it  was  mistaken, 
being  opposed  by  such  respectable  authority. 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  pretexts  for  the  self-de- 
lusion, in  which  that  strange  and  awful  character,  the 
professor  of  religion  Avho  is  vicious  upon  principle,  in- 
dulges— pretexts  that  are  of  his  own  invention.  The  fact 
is,  that  such  a  one  was  either  a  stranger  to  virtue  before 
his  religious  profession,  or,  through  temptation,  has  grossly 
erred  from  it  since  that  profession.  In  the  former  case  it 
would  seem,  that  suspecting  the  safety  of  his  state  here- 
after, he  assumes  the  semblance  of  godliness,  and  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  an  effectual  security  from  danger,  makes 
himself  henceforth  perfectly  easy  in  the  indulgence  of  vice. 
In  the  latter  case,  whatever  his  notions  of  the  importance 
of  virtue  were  originally,  he  wishes  now  to  persuade  him- 
self it  is  unimportant,  that  he  may  continue  in  his  present 
iniquitous  course  without  remorse  or  terror.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, have  been  which  way  it  may,  the  arguments,  such 
as  they  are,  by  which  he  attempts  to  palliate,  if  not  to 
justify  his  conduct,  amount  to  nearly  the  same. 

He  pretends,  first  of  all,  that  the  whole  of  duty  (if  he 
allows  the  name)  is  comprised  in  those  exercises  which 
have  the  Divine  Being  immediately  for  their  object.  If, 
therefore,  his  conduct  be  irreproachable,  and  especially  if 
it  be  exemplary,  as  a  *  devout  man,'  as  '  sound  in  the  faith,' 
as  apparently  '  fervent  in  spirit,'  and  zealous  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  he  thinks  that  he  wants  no  quality  re- 
quisite to  the  essence  of  piety,  whatever  may  be  his  defects 
or  vices.  This  account,  however,  of  true  godliness,  is  only 
just  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  parts  which  it  exhibits  evidently 
belong  to  this  noble  statue  j  but  the  figure  is  left  in  an  in- 
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complete  state,  and  maimed.  Whence  did  he  get  this 
grossly  imperfect  piece?  Not  from  reason;  for  that  incul- 
cates the  duty  owing  to  man,  as  well  as  the  duty  owing  to 
God:  not  from  the  moral  writers;  for  in  their  account  of 
ethics,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  overlook  religion  than 
virtue.  Perhaps  he  will  say,  he  derived  it  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  strongly  as  these  insist  upon  the  knowledge, 
fear,  and  love  of  God,  faith  in  Christ,  religious  affections, 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  zeal  for  God,  and  abstraction,  in  a 
certain  sense,  from  the  world,  as  the  first  essentials  of 
piety,  they  generally  connect  some  phrase  with  the  exhort- 
ation, which  indicates  the  importance  attached  by  them  to 
inward  purity,  as  also  to  upright  and  useful  conduct.  To 
prove  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  passages,  where  it  is 
said  that  God  purified  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  '  by  faith;' 
that  '  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments;' that  he  Mvho  saith,  I  know  God,  and  keepeth  not 
his  commandments,  is  a  liar;'  and  that  those  '  who  have 
believed  in  God,  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works,' 
as  being  '  profitable  unto  men.'  Inward  holiness,  good 
morals,  and  usefulness  in  the  world,  therefore,  can  be  no 
more  separated  from  true  devotion,  or  from  the  right 
knowledge  and  belief  of  Christian  principles,  than  heat 
from  the  solar  ray,  where  no  contingent  circumstance 
impedes  the  effect.  Of  course  they  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  merely  accidental  properties  of  the  'new 
creature,'  AA^hich  it  might  want,  and  yet  remain  the  same 
in  substance,  but  as  necessary  portions  of  its  veiy  essence 
and  existence.  They  are  some  of  the  principal  branches 
belonging  to  piety,  though  not  its  root.  The  want  of  them 
cannot  be  compensated  by  religious  emotions  and  services, 
as  offences  among  men  are  thought  to  be  by  benefits,  or  as 
in  the  human  estimation  of  characters  vices  are  by  virtues, 
to  which  the  latter  are  imagined  to  form  a  kind  of  set-off. 
The  bad  qualities  of  the  heart  and  life  will  experience 
from  religion,  if  it  be  genuine,  the  effect  of  engrafting;  as 
the  olive,  wild  by  nature,  will  become  a  good  olive  tree. 
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and  improve  both  in  the  excellence  and  quantity  of  its 
fruit. 

As  a  false  statement  of  the  requisites  essential  to  true 
piety  in  general  furnishes  a  pretext  for  relaxed  morals,  so 
also  a  mistaken  view  and  a  gross  misapplication  of  certain 
principles  inculcated  in  Scripture,  contribute  to  the  same 
end.  The  consideration  on  which  the  Divine  Being  'justi- 
fies the  ungodly/  namely,  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  is  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  in  ungodliness 
and  vice.     The  criminal  might  with  equal  reason  deny  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  amendment,  on  the  ground  that 
he  would  owe  his  life  and  fortune  not  to  his  reformation, 
but  to  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign.  The  apostle  Paul  admits 
that  the  doctrine  of  'imputed  righteousness'  was  capable 
of  this  perversion,  but  denies  the  justice  of  the  inference 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  indignation  and  abhorrence: 
*  we  are  not  to  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound,' 
and  Christ  is  by  no  means  '  the  minister  of  sin."  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  that  the  debtor  owes  his  escape  from  a  pri- 
son for  life,  as  also  his  present  easy  circumstances,  and  his 
bright  prospects,  entirely  to  the  liberality  of  his  opulent 
and  generous  benefactor,  since  the  utmost  fi'uits  of  his 
exertion  and  self-denial  bear  no  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude of  these  objects;  yet  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  his 
most  excellent  friend  should  put  himself  to  this  enormous 
expense  on  purpose  that  the  recipient  of  his  bounty  might 
live  in  idleness,  luxuiy,  and  dishonesty:  nor  does  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  that  any  future  industry  or  economy  of  the 
debtor  has  the  least  concern  in  discharging  either  old  or 
new  arrears,  (which  would  be  contraiy  to  fact,)  release  the 
debtor  from  his  obligation  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues; 
especially  since  to  excite  him  to  it  by  means  of  gratitude, 
is  the  avowed  object  of  so  frequently  reminding  him  of  the 
extraordinary  favour  he  has  received.     Parents  certainly 
account  themselves  responsible  for  the  necessary  charges 
during  the  minority  of  their  child,  and  perhaps  the  fortune 
he  afterwards  enjoys  was  left  him  by  them.     It  does  not 
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follow,  however,  that  he  is  at  liberty,  in  cherishing  these 
expectations,  to  waste  in  folly  and  vice  those  years,  during 
which  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  acquiring  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  accomplishments  that  may  conduce  to  his 
enjoying  the  fortune  with  satisfaction,  dignity,  and  use- 
fulness. 

The  scriptural  position,  that  holiness  is  the  fruit  of  a 
divine  influence,  has  likewise  been  abused  to  the  vile  pur- 
pose of  justifying  the  neglect  and  violation  of  moral  duty. 
The  licentious  professor  of  religion  pretends,  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  employ  his  care  and  labour  about  a 
work  that  belongs  to  another — especially  as  he  is  given  to 
understand  that  no  efforts  of  his  would  sufhce  for  its  ac- 
complishment, *  he  being  unable  even  to  think  any  thing 
as  of  himself.'  But  he  forgets  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind,  in  the  great  and  important  work 
of  sanctification,  does  not  resemble  the  power  which  an 
intelligent  being  exercises  on  a  machine,  or  on  a  creature 
incapable  of  understanding.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  subject 
is  wholly  passive,  or  at  least  the  want  of  activity  is  not  im- 
putable as  a  crime :  in  the  former  case,  it  is  well  knoAvn 
that  the  subject  is  capable  of  incurring  guilt,  by  acting  or 
forbearing  to  act;  though  to  what  extent,  is  uncertain. 
In  the  exercise  and  practice  of  holiness,  therefore,  the 
apostle  describes  both  himself  and  those  to  whom  he 
wi'ote,  as  *  workers  together  with  God.'  Though  man, 
under  the  influence  of  his  apostate  nature,  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  idiot  or  an  insane  person,  he  is  neither  of 
them  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  be  accountable  for  his  dis- 
positions and  conduct :  much  less  is  he  to  be  considered  as 
a  corpse,  because  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.'  We  are 
taught  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ^  enlightens  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
derstanding,' and  that  he  *  quickens'  those  who  were  spi- 
ritually dead,  to  inspire  humility,  not  to  encourage  sloth; 
to  excite  hope,  not  to  cause  presumption ;  to  awaken  holy 
thankfulness  and  gratitude,  not  to  prove  an  incitement  to 
fresh  offences.     ^\'e  are  assured  that  '  God  worketh  in  us 
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to  Avill  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,'  not  that  we  may 
think  ourselves  released  from  the  obligation  to  '  work  out 
our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling/  but  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  complianee  with  that  obligation.  The  little  child 
cannot  be  expected  to  walk,  without  the  constant  agency 
of  the  nurse;  but  her  care  and  assistance  are  not  intended 
to  supersede  his  own  exertions:  nor  is  he  to  refuse  them, 
till  he  knows  in  what  instances  he  is  liable  to  blame  for 
not  acting  without  his  nurse,  and  at  what  precise  point 
he  becomes  indebted  to  her  aid. 

Again:  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  decrees  are  some- 
times assigned  as  a  reason  for  '  working  the  will  of  the 
flesh.'  The  immoral  professor  of  religion  inquires.  How 
can  predetermination  be  disappointed  by  my  sins  either  of 
omission  or  commission?  Will  not,  in  short,  the  defects 
and  faults  of  the  pious  be  found  at  last  to  form  a  part  of  the 
original  plan  which  the  Divine  Being  is  now  executing,  and 
to  be  no  less  conducive  both  to  the  gloiy  of  God  and  to  their 
eternal  happiness,  than  their  excellences?  No  doubt  of  it, 
if  tliey  are  indeed  pious,  and  belong  to  the  number  of  the 
elect.  But  the  individual  who  can  coolly  reason  after  this 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  himself  in  sinful 
indulgences,  bears  no  veiy  striking  resemblance  to  those 
who  were  '  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  children,  that 
they  might  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love/ 
Wickedness  will  certainly  terminate  in  the  gloiy  of  God, 
the  general  good  of  the  universe,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
church  in  particular,  or  it  would  not  be  permitted :  but  as 
to  its  final  issue  \vith  respect  to  him  who  commits  it,  there 
is  at  least  as  mucli  chance  of  its  rendering  him  miserable, 
as  of  its  making  him  happy.  The  former  was  the  wretched 
lot  of  Judas  Iscariot,  though  the  Son  of  man  went  *  as  it 
was  written  of  him;'  nor  did  the  betrayer  receive  any  con- 
solation from  the  thought,  that  he  had  by  his  perfidy  unin- 
tentionally fulfilled  the  decree  of  the  Deity.  Before  the  no- 
minal Christian  who  '  continues  in  sin'  can  conclude  from 
the  divine  decrees  that  iie  sliall  be  made  holy  at  last,  not- 
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withstanding-  his  present  evil  habits,  or  that  even  his  sins 
will  conduce  to  his  final  advantage,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied 
on  good  grounds  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  '  chosen 
unto  salvation;'  but  how  he  will  prove  that,  consistently 
with  the  character  as  it  is  drawn  in  Scripture,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  At  present,  he  bears  every  mark  about  him 
of  belonging  to  the  '  wicked  whom  God  has  made  for  the 
day  of  evil.' 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  persons  of  the  description  in  ques- 
tion on  the  instances  of  immorality  recorded  of  certain 
saints  who  are  highly  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  Abraham,  the  '  father  of  the  faithful,' 
and  David,  the  '  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  were  both 
polygamists:  that  'righteous  Lot'  discovered  a  covetous 
spirit,  and  also  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome  by  wine: 
that  Jacob  was  blessed  by  God,  and  Rahab  was  saved  by 
faith,  though  they  were  guilty  of  uttering  notorious  false- 
hoods. But  though  these,  and  many  other  gross  evils  com- 
mitted by  religious  characters,  are  candidly  acknowledged 
in  the  sacred  writings,  they  by  no  means  took  place  upon 
the  principle  that  vice  was  safe  or  innocent;  nor  are  they 
recorded  with  any  marks  of  approbation.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  those  sins  were  evidently  the  result  of  sudden  and 
powerful  temptation;  and  in  the  cases  of  David  and  Pe- 
ter, the  repentance  was  as  deep,  as  the  crimes  were  enor- 
mous. With  respect  to  the  vice  of  polygamy,  practised  by 
so  many  holy  men  in  ancient  times,  it  seems  for  ages  not  to 
have  been  apprehended  to  be  an  evil ;  and  though  it  may 
be  thought  strange  that  the  Divine  Being  did  not  expose 
the  iniquity  of  it,  and  expressly  forbid  it  by  a  supernatural 
communication,  yet  for  certain  reasons,  which  doubtless 
Avould  appear  satisfactory  if  he  had  judged  it  proper  to 
impart  them,  he  left  the  discovery  of  its  evil  nature,  as 
well  as  that  of  numberless  other  wicked  practices,  to  the 
improvement  which  would  naturally  take  place  in  the 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  as  the  world  grew  older — 
a  discoveiy,  which  the  calamities  it  never  failed  to  produce 
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in  the  families  of  those  who  indulged  in  it,  tended  greatly 
to  facilitate.  Indeed,  the  displeasure  of  God  against  that 
evil  in  particular  was  strongly  manifested,  even  in  ancient 
times,  by  the  distress  it  caused  to  his  people  who  were 
guilty  of  it.  But  who  does  not  see  the  wide  diiference  be- 
tween sin  committed  imder  such  circumstances,  and  the 
indulgence  of  it  in  an  age  and  country  remarkable  for  in- 
tellectual light  and  refinement,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
known  laAvs  both  of  God  and  man — not  through  the  vio- 
lence of  temptation,  but  in  a  cool  moment — not  occasion- 
ally, but  habitually — not  with  speedy  emotions  of  sincere 
penitence,  but  persisted  and  persevered  in  with  self-justi- 
fication ? 

One  more  attempt  at  apologizing  for  vice,  under  the 
pretence  of  religion,  remains  to  be  considered ;  and  that 
is,  the  liberty  to  which  Christians  are  entitled  by  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  preposterously  imagined  by  some,  that  the  free- 
dom which  the  New  Testament  represents  as  the  privilege 
of  believers  in  Christ,  is  an  exemption  from  all  obligation 
to  obey  the  moral  law.  But  such  persons  must  have  read 
it  very  carelessly  and  partially,  or  they  never  could  have 
entertained  so  absurd  and  impious  an  idea.  The  liberty 
there  spoken  of,  relates  to  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  to  the  law  of  the  two  tables — except  indeed  in  the 
very  important  circumstance,  that  '  Christ  has  redeemed 
us  from  its  curse;'  from  the  curse  w'hich  was  the  necessary 
consequence  both  of  our  guilt,  and  the  spiritual  weakness 
it  has  caused.  On  both  these  accounts,  the  freedom  which 
Christ  has  obtained  for  his  people  at  the  immense  price  of 
his  labours  and  sufferings,  is  truly  valuable  and  glorious. 
It  is  a  great  happiness,  that  we  can  serve  God  without 
subjection  to  that  yoke  of  bondage  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves thought  insupportable;  but  an  infinitely  greater, 
that  the  true  believer  is  warranted  in  expecting  salvation 
and  bliss  in  heaven,  though  the  law  he  is  under  requires 
for  these  ends  a  satisfaction  and  an  obedience,  which 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  provide.     He  may  well  consider 
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himself  as  a  freed  man;  and  feeling  his  heart  enlarged, 
*  nm  the  way  of  God's  commandments;'  especially  when 
the  assurance  of  receiving  supernatural  assistance,  is 
added  to  the  animating  motive  before  mentioned.  But 
as  to  exemption  from  discharging  the  duty  owing  to  God 
and  man,  or  to  himself  and  others,  the  real  Christian 
neither  expects  nor  desires  it:  and  certainly  there  is  no 
ground  in  the  word  of  God  for  such  an  expectation.  The 
ease  he  looks  for,  is  not  that  of  sloth,  and  a  base  submission 
to  the  enemies  of  his  soul;  but  that  of  deliverance  from 
the  remorse  and  shame,  the  grief  and  terror,  arising  from 
their  prevalence  and  dominion.  The  pleasure  he  enjoys 
consists  not  in  gratifications  unlawful  either  in  kind  or  de- 
gree; but  in  the  consciousness  of  labouring  and  suffering 
for  the  noblest  and  best  of  Benefactors,  in  receiving  spe- 
cial tokens  of  the  divine  regard,  in  performing  actions 
truly  excellent  and  beneficial,  and  in  looking  forward  to  a 
world  where  the  discharge  of  duty  and  the  indulgence  of 
inclination  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

Having  made  these  remarks  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
those  arguments  by  which  the  most  extravagant,  odious, 
and  pernicious  of  all  sentiments  is  sought  to  be  maintained, 
namely,  that  of  its  being  possible  to  indulge  in  vice  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  with  the  hope  of  reward,  let  me 
briefly  state  the  considerations  tending  most  to  show  its 
criminality  and  danger. 

The  adversary  of  the  moral  law  forgets  the  grounds  of 
its  provisions  in  private  and  social  life,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  those  grounds.  The  duties  owing  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  are  not  of  arbitrary  appointment,  but  arise  out  of 
the  relations  and  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed  in 
the  present  world.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  these  re- 
lations and  circumstances,  is  a  reason  of  itself  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties,  even  without  the  express  command 
of  Revelation,  and  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God  on  this 
head,  since  he  himself  is  the  Author  of  them,  as  the  God  of 
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creation  and  providence.  A  positive  order  from  him- -is 
necessary  to  show  the  contfary,  in  any  given  instance;  as 
when  Abraham  *  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  slay  his  son,* 
whom  lie  so  tenderly  loved.  Such  instances  have  very 
seldom  occurred ;  and  when  tlicy  did  occur,  it  was  only  the 
external  act  which  morality  ordinarily  forbids  that  was 
commanded,  not  the  disposition  tending  to  produce  that 
act  without  the  divine  authority.  With  the  exception  of 
this  extraordinary  case,  the  duration  of  these  obligations 
is  not  restrained  to  a  few  ages,  as  the  Mosaic  ritual  was 
till  the  facts  and  events  took  place  of  \^hich  its  ceremonies 
were  the  types,  but  is  as  permanent  as  the  grounds  on 
which  they  stand,  and  Avhich  are  likely  to  last  till  the  end 
of  the  world. 

The  immoral  professor  of  religion,  therefore,  acts  in  a 
way  that  could  only  be  justified  by  a  special  revelation,  or 
by  the  reversing,  at  least  the  termination,  of  the  present 
order  of  things.     To  the  former  he  cannot  pretend,  and  of 
course  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  God 
manifested  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature  and  pro- 
vidence. Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  relations  and  circum- 
stances of  life  continue  in  existence  for  nothing,  or  rather 
that  they  are  to  be  disregarded  and  thwarted?  Is  the  Di- 
vine Being  indifferent  to  the  natural  uses  and  purposes  of 
liis  own  work — a  Avork  too  so  amazingly  diversified  and 
manifold?  As  well  might  the  author  of  a  complex  machine 
be  indifferent  to  the  proper  effect  of  its  various  parts, 
though  upon  a  combined  operation  of  this  nature  depended 
the  great  and  important  end  of  the  \A'hole.    This  is  altoge- 
ther incredible!  He  will  not  view  with  unconcern,  and 
much  less  with  approbation,  the  improper  movements  of 
any  part  belonging  to  a  work  in  which  he  has  displayed 
!*o  much  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness — a  work  that  affords 
an  opportunity  of  manifesting  such  a  variety  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, of  enjoying  and  communicating  so  much  happi- 
ness, and  of  procuring  so  much  glory  to  himself.     The 
world  is  awfully  mistaken  in  supposing  that  abstinence 
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from  vice  and  crime,  and  that  the  personal  and  social  vir- 
tues, are  the  only  or  principal  expressions  of  conformity 
to  the  divine  will;  but  it  is  by  no  means  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  they  are  as  necessary  parts  of  our  duty  to  God, 
as  they  are  essential  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  man. 
Nor  can  this  grand,  extensive,  long-continued,  holy,  and 
beneficial  system  of  things,  ])e  wilfully  and  habitually  in- 
jured, without  risking  the  most  serious  displeasure  of  its 
infinitely  glorious  Author. 

The  moral  law  is  justly  considered  not  only  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  divine  will,  but  as  a  transcript  of  the  divine 
nature.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  purity,  whatever  is  con- 
traiy  to  truth,  equity,  and  jvistice,  whatever  is  contraiy  to 
benevolence,  the  Divine  Being  never  can  allow  himself  to 
practise  in  a  single  instance,  though,  having  no  superior, 
he  is  infinitely  above  fear  or  control.  Is  it  credible,  then, 
that  he  should  tolerate,  much  less  approve  of,  in  his  crea- 
tures, that  iniquity  which  his  own  eyes  are  '  too  pure  to 
behold  ? '  It  may  be  pretended,  that  in  requiring  devout 
exercises,  faith,  hope  of  heaven,  love  to  Christ,  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  other  religious  affections,  he  has  suf- 
ficiently evinced  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  and  provided 
for  the  interest  of  holiness.  But  as  it  has  pleased  Him, 
that  there  should  be  relations  subsisting,  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  between  his  creatures  one  to  another,  (not 
to  mention  the  regard  due  to  themselves,)  as  well  as  be- 
tween them  and  him,  his  love  of  righteousness  (I  speak 
with  reverence)  requires  him  to  enjoin  a  disposition  and 
conduct  suitable  to  those  relations  and  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  observance  of  the  duties  owing  to  himself.  The 
latter  are  indeed  the  primaiy  and  most  important  duties, 
both  on  account  of  their  immediate  reference  to  the  Deity, 
and  as  motives  to  other  duties :  but  primary  do  not  super- 
sede secondary  duties,  nor  the  most  important  those  of  in- 
ferior consequence,  except  the  latter  (which  is  not  the  case 
here)  happen  at  any  time  to  be  incompatible  with  the  former. 

Thus  not  the  smallest  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the 
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will  of  the  Deity  being-  favourable  to  morality,  whether 
we  consider  his  works,  or  his  moral  attributes.     But  if 
any  doubt  could  remain,  it  would  vanish  on  adverting  to 
his  positive  injunctions  and  prohibitions  relative  to  this 
subject.     Not  to  speak  of  vices  separately  forbidden,  and 
virtues  separately  commanded,  in  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Decalogue  contains  duties  owing  to  man„ 
as  well  as  duties  owing  to  God.     Thus  he  has  not  left  us, 
by  the  exercise  of  our  own  powers  on  his  proceedings, 
to  draw  the  inference,  but  has  himself  drawn  it  for  us,  and 
ha«;,  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  confirmed,  as  well  as 
illustrated,  the  dictates  of  reason.     Will  the  anti-moralist 
pretend  that  the  moral  law  is  abrogated  by  the  gospel? 
He  must  then  contradict  both  our  Lord  and  the  apostle 
Paul,  the  former  of  whom  declares  that  he  came  *  not  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil   them;' 
and  the  latter,  that  he  did  not  '  make  void  the  law  through 
faith,  but  established  it.'    That  our  Saviour  in  the  preced- 
ing passage  refers  to  the  moral  law,  is  evident  from  the 
subsequent  verses,  and  indeed  from  almost  the  whole  of 
the  discourse  that  follows,  in  which  the  full  sense,  exten- 
sive application,  and  solemn  sanctions  of  its  several  provi- 
sions, are  most  clearly  and  forcibly  stated.     The  same  in- 
fallible Teacher,  after  citing  the  '  first  and  great  command- 
ment' in  the  law,  declares  *  the  second  to  be  like  unto  it 
— Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'     AVhatever 
difference,  therefore,  though  no  contradiction,  there  may 
be  between  Christ  and  Moses  in  other  great  respects,  they 
both  hold  the  same  doctrine  on  this  point. 

Nor  is  this  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  prior  to 
our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death  only;  it  is  its  language 
afterwards.  The  object  of  Christ,  by  his  obedience  and 
sacrifice,  was  to  save  us,  not  in,  hut  from  our  sins.  He  has 
paid  our  debts  for  us,  to  prevent,  not  to  encourage  our 
contracting  fresh  ones.  He  has  been  at  immense  pains  to 
obtain  pai-don  for  criminals,  with  a  view  to  their  reforma- 
tion, not  to  their  violating  the  laws  afresh  with  impunity. 
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He  has  provided  for  the  oifender's  being  treated  at  the 
bar  of  Heaven,  not  only  as  not  guilty,  but  as  a  righteous 
character,  in  order  to  produce  and  cherish  in  him  the  spi- 
rit, the  habits,  and  the  practice,  suited  to  such  a  character. 
In  a  word,  *  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works;'  a  declaration  which  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  illustrated  by  instances,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles.  For  his  sake,  the  Spirit  is  given  us, 
who  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sanctification;  and  as  the  truths 
before  referred  to  are  admirably  calculated  to  work  upon 
the  passions  of  fear  and  sorrow,  joy  and  gratitude,  to  this 
end,  so  they  do  in  fact  operate  in  this  manner  upon  every 
real  believer.  Indeed  he  would  consider  himself  as  saved 
only  in  part,  were  he  merely  to  escape  hell,  and  not  to  be 
delivered  from  sin  itself,  because  in  that  case,  could  he 
even  be  admitted  into  heaven,  he  would  have  no  taste 
either  for  its  services  or  its  enjoyments. 

Agreeable  to  this  object,  so  explicitly  and  repeatedly 
announced,  of  our  Lord's  obedience  and  passion — an  object 
so  holy,  and  so  conducive  to  the  interest  both  of  individuals 
and  of  society — are  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  apostolic 
writings.  Can  any  one  who  reads  them  doubt  that  a  be- 
liever is  '  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ?'  Will  the  enemy  to  practical  godliness  consider 
these  duties  as  rather  reasonable  than  practicable,  and  con- 
formity, to  them  as  rather  earnestly  to  be  wished  for  than 
diligently  to  be  aimed  at?  Will  he  pretend,  that  no  part  of 
religion  is  to  be  attended  to,  except  that  which  suits  his 
inclination?  To  what  purpose,  then,  is  the  Christian  com- 
pared to  a  warrior,  and  other  self-denying  characters,  if  he 
is  never  to  endure  hardship  or  suffering?  Is  the  conflict  to 
be  maintained  only  when  religiovis  affections  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  not  when  the  common  offices  of  prudence, 
industiy,  temperance,  probity,  and  benevolence,  are  to  be 
discharged  ?  By  what  authority  is  this  distinction  made  be- 
tween duties  that  are  equal  in  obligation,  though  not  in 
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rank,  and  all  of  which  relate  to  God,  though  some  of  them 
directly,  and  others  indirectly?  Neither  does  our  Lord  nor 
do  his  apostles  give  countenance  to  any  such  distinction; 
as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  inspecting  the  lists  they  present 
of  those  duties.  It  is  no  doubt  tnie,  that  mere  morality  is 
no  proof  of  real  piety ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  that  man  is  vain,  who  lives  in  the  neglect  or  viola- 
tion of  moral  duties. 

To  impute  defects  and  blemishes  of  the  kind  just  men- 
tioned to  the  absence  of  a  divine  influence,  is  no  less  un- 
just than  impious.  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  assist  any  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  in  the 
duty  of  prayer,  (assistance  which  the  persons  in  question 
profess  to  receive,)  and  not  assist  them  in  the  practice  of 
those  virtues,  which  are  emphatically  termed  his  '  fruits.' 
Re  is  holy  universally,  and  therefore  will  impel  those 
who  are  in  reality  under  his  influence,  not  only  to  some 
branches  of  duty,  though  the  highest .  and  noblest,  but  to 

*  every  good  word  and  work.'  Where,  then,  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  it  certainly  is  not  where  any  one  sin  of  commission 
or  of  omission  is  attempted  to  be  excused  or  justified,  there 
is  great  cause  to  fear  that  the  appearances  of  divine  illu- 
mination and  of  spiritual  affections  are  illusory.  Nor  is 
there  any  just  cause  to  expect  the  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
or  to  complain  of  his  absence,  where  he  is  grieved  by  cri- 
minal indulgences,  and  where  he  is  resisted,  or  perhaps 

*  quenched,'  by  endeavouring  to  press  reason  into  the  ser- 
vice of  dispositions  and  actions  that  are  contraiy  to  his 
nature. 

The  terrible  effects  of  those  ^  perverse  disputings'  en- 
gaged in  by  *  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  the 
truth,'  appear  in  the  awful  denunciations  against  such 
characters  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  as  also 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  wicked  who  will  be  the  wretched 
objects  of  divine  vengeance  at  the  last  day.  The  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  attending  a  profession  of  religion, 
are  particularly  noticed  as  of  no  accomit  with  God,  when 
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attendant  on  persons  who  are  *  M'orkers  of  iniquity.'   The 
members  of  Christian  societies  are  called  upon  repeatedly 
*  not  to  be  deceived,'  since  *  God  is  not  mocked.'     *  He 
that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption;' 
and  *  without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lonl.'     But 
the  most  fearful  account  of '  these  sinners  before  the  Lord,' 
with  respect  both  to  their  character  and  their  destiny,  oc- 
curs in  the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  and 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude ;  where  the  sacred  Avriters,  after  col- 
lecting images  of  the  most  horrible  import,  seem  scarcely 
satisfied  that  they  had  described  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
these  unhappy  people  with  sufficient  energy.     It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  who,  '  professing  to  know  God,  in 
works  deny  him,'  or  '^  who  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  las- 
civiousness,'  proceed  to  equal  lengths  in  vice  and  crime : 
but  the  principle  of  delinquency  is  the  same  in  them  all; 
and  the  veiy  great  diversity  in  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
guilt  contracted  by  them,  is  owing  less  to  difference  of  dis- 
position, than  to  difference  of  talents,  circumstances,  and 
opportunities. 

It  seems  strange,  that  any  of  these  miserable  characters 
should  flatter  themselves  with  admission  into  heaven.  The 
*  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,'  were  no  doubt  origi- 
nally depraved  and  guilty  creatures,  like  the  rest  of  the 
human  species.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that 
they  were  '  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  justified,'  before 
they  went  thither.  A  similar  change  must  pass  upon  eveiy 
one,  before  he  can  be  allowed  to  enter  into  that  blessed 
world:  for  '  nothing  shall  enter  into  it,  that  in  any  Mise  de- 
fileth,  or  that  worketh  abomination,  or  that  maketh  a  lie.* 
The  good  work,  it  is  true,  will  not  be  completed  till  death; 
and  perhaps  the  part  which  is  performed  before,  in  those 
who  make  the  greatest  progress  in  holiness,  bears  only 
a  small  proportion  to  that  which  remains  to  be  done:  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  is  begun  in  the 
*  enemy  of  all  righteousness.'  How,  then,  can  he  expect 
it  to  be  finished  ?  Those  who  are  really  '  called  to  be  saints,' 
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are  evidently  in  principles  and  practice  entirely  remote 
from  the  immoral  professor  of  religion.     The  good  works, 
the  alms-deeds,  and  the  charity  of  the  primitive  believers, 
are  as  often  mentioned,  as  their  faith,  their  prayers,  and 
their  religious  intercourse  with  each  other.     The  true  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  the  present  times  entertain  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  their  having  been  '  called  to  holiness,' 
and  that  it  is  their  duty  '  to  depart  from  evil  and  to  do 
good.'     They  have  not  indeed  '  yet  attained,  nor  are  they 
already  perfect;  but  they  follow  after,  if  they  may  appre- 
hend that,  for  which  also  they  are  apprehended  of  Christ 
Jesus.'     They  view  their  defects  and  blemishes,  not  with 
complacency  and  confidence,  but  with  shame  and  sorrow. 
They  will  not  venture  to  extenuate,  much  less  to  justify 
their  guilt;  but  humbly  acknowledge  their  demerit,  and 
earnestly  pray  for  forgiveness  and  sanctification.     Nor  are 
they  contented  with  mere   confession  and  supplication; 
but,  agreeably  to  the  exhortations  of  Scripture,  '  deny 
themselves,'  and  '  give  all  diligence.'     Having  thus  the 
foundation  of  holiness  laid  in  them,  and  the  edifice  gra- 
dually rising,  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  '  top-stone 
will  be  brought  forth  with  shouting,  crying,  Grace,  Grace, 
unto  it.'     Aiming  at  compliance  with  the.  will  of  God,  not 
only  in  some,  but  in  all  respects,  in  this  world,  they  have 
encouragement  to  expect  complete  success  in  that  aim,  on 
entering  the  future  world.     Finally,  being  disposed  to  act 
toward  men,  whether  themselves  or  others,  according  to 
present  relations  and  circumstances,  it  is  perfectly  credible 
that  they  will  be  found  'meet'  for  the  new  relations  and 
circumstances  which  await  them  in  the  world  to  come. 
But  where  the  contraiy  to  this  description  is  the  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  appearances  of  faith,  devotion,  reli- 
gious affection,  and  religious  zeal,  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  exclusion  from  a  place  in  which  the  inhabitants  are 
universally  holy,  in  the  state  of  their  minds  and  their  con- 
duct toAvard  God  and  one  another. 

Were  any  thing  wanting  to  display  the  peculiar  cri- 
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minality  and  clanger  of  the  character  before  us,  it  might  be 
noticed,  that  in  grossly  perverting  the  important  truths 
which  he  professes  to  believe,  he  exposes  both  the  truths 
themselves,  and  all  who  adopt  them,  to  general  censure 
and  abhorrence.     He  is,  therefore,  a  most  bitter  and  dan- 
gerous enemy  even  to  the  only  branch  of  holiness  which 
he  pretends  to  admire  and  love.  Who,  can  he  expect,  will 
receive  what  he  calls,  and  justly  calls,  so  far  as  speculation 
goes,  evangelical  principles,  at  the  hazard  of  encountering 
contemptuous  and  opprobrious  language,  if  the  tendency 
and  effect  of  them  are  conceived  to  be  such  as  to  leave 
him  no  groxmd  cither  for  blaming  the  reviler,  or  for  self- 
defence;  undergoing  in  some  respects  the  evil  of  persecu- 
tion, without  the  attendant  consolation?  Or  who  will  em- 
brace a  set  of  opinions,  mysterious  in  their  nature,  and  en- 
joining a  religious  regimen  to  which  he  is  utterly  averse, 
when  he  thinks  he  has  so  good  a  plea  for  rejecting  them, 
as  that  they  not  only  do  not  promote,  but  even  injure,  the 
cause  of  virtue?  Of  the  people  who  dislike  revealed  truth, 
the  vicious  part  will  justly  think  they  cannot  expose  them- 
selves to  blame,  and  the  virtuous  part,  that  they  even  merit 
commendation,  if  that  truth  really  stands  opposed  to  mo- 
rality.    Under  these  circumstances,  how  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  likely  to  be  '  glorified?'  To  what  sinners  will  the 
gospel  of  Christ  become  the  'power  of  God  to  salvation?* 
What  will  probably  be  the  result  to  the  reputation  and 
comfort  of  those  who  apply  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  their  proper  use?  It  is  true,  the  unjust  aspersions  cast 
by  the  men  of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
as  favouring  licentiousness,  on  account  of  the  licentious- 
ness which  some  who  profess  them  indulge  in,  do  not  ap- 
pear disgraceful  in  the  eye  of  the  anti-moralist ;  but  how- 
ever he  may  glory  in  his  shame,  or  at  least  not  blush  at  it, 
both  the  principles  themselves,  and  the  true  friends  of  the 
gospel,  really  do  suffer,  though  most  wrongfully,  both  in 
their  credit  and  their  influence.     Thus  he  checks  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  while  he  promotes  the  cause  of  iniquity, 
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by  his  pernicious  maxims  and  example.  Were  he  even  to 
bring  over  others  to  his  own  religious  notions  and  feelings, 
he  would  have  no  great  reason  to  boast  of  such  prose- 
lytes, if,  as  in  his  case,  *they  held  the  truth  in  unrighteous- 
ness.' The  tendency  of  his  conduct,  however,  is  to  excite 
prejudice  against  the  gospel  in  eveiy  view;  and  by  thus 
causing  '  the  way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of,'  he  renders 
himself  still  more  liable  to  the  righteous  vengeance  of 
Him,  who  both  gave  it  existence  and  propagated  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  sanctification. 

The  immoral,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  may 
perhaps  judge  the  more  favourably  of  their  ow'n  character 
and  prospects,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  guilt  and  danger 
incurred  by  persons  '  professing  to  know  God,  and  in  works 
denying  him.'  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  one  man  is  not 
in  a  bad  state,  because  the  condition  of  another  is  worse. 
The  neglect  of  divine  truths,  of  religious  worship,  of  fer- 
vour and  zeal  relative  to  religious  objects,  is  a  crime,  as 
well  as  the  abuse  of  them :  and  the  crime  is  the  greater,  as 
they  are  means  appointed  by  Heaven,  as  well  as  fitted  by 
their  own  nature  and  tendency,  for  rectifying  the  evils  of 
the  heart  and  life.  That  they  are  unnaturally  and  wickedly 
perverted  by  some,  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
improved  by  others;  and  the  omitting  that  improvement, 
discovers  rather  a  dislike  of  religion  itself,  than  of  its  per- 
version, and  a  dread  of  parting  with  sin,  rather  than  of  in- 
creasing it.  In  such  a  case,  the  claim  to  exemption  from 
pvmishment  in  the  world  to  come,  can  by  no  means  be 
strong  or  cheering. 

From  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  crimi- 
nality' and  danger  of  anii-moralism,  the  Avorld  may  plainly 
see  that  it  is  as  much  condemned  by  the  Scriptures  and 
the  real  disciples  of  Christ,  as  it  is  by  themselves.  The 
partisans  of  it  attach  themselves  to  the  tiiie  church,  not 
only  without  solicitation,  but  without  permission.  They 
are  not  true  Israelites,  or  ti*ue  Avorsliippers  of  Jehovah,  but, 
like  the  mixed  multitude  in  the  wilderness  who  proposed 
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to  enter  Canaan  with  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  or  the  Sa- 
maritans who  wished  to  assist  the  Jews  in  building  the 
second  temple,  they  force  themselves  on  the  people  of 
God,  to  the  great  danger  and  detriment  of  the  latter. 
Tliey  are  eruptions  and  excrescences  on  the  body  of  Christ, 
not  parts  of  it;  considered  by  it  as  disfigurements,  and  as 
a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  and  pain.     How  unjust, 
then,  to  impute  that  to  the  church  as  an  effect  of  choice 
which  results  from  necessity,  and  to  consider  its  misfortu:ie 
as  its  crime !  As  well  might  good  ground  be  censured  for 
containing  weeds  as  well  as  salutary  herbs,  or  a  field  of 
excellent  wheat  for  having  tares  mingled  with   it.     To 
judge  truly,  let  the  positions  advanced  in  Scripture  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  abuse  of  them,  but  by  their  own 
nature  and  tendency;   by  the  effects  which   the  sacred 
writers  state  they  ought  to  produce,  and  which,  in  general, 
they  actually  do  produce.     Far  from  authorizing  or  coun- 
tenancing idleness  and  vice,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
turned  multitudes  from  unrighteousness,  and  to  be  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  '  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.'     Let  not  man- 
kind reject  the  tree  of  life,  because  the  serpent  may  have 
infected  some  of  its   fruit  with  its  own  venomous  and 
destinictive  qualities. 

The  true  worshippers  of  God,  however,  may,  from  the 
impression  made  on  the  world  respecting  religion  by  the 
infamous  principles  and  conduct  of  some  pretenders  to  it, 
derive  important  insti-uction  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  conduct.  It  may  seem  impossible,  at  first  view,  that 
they  should  retain  any  of  these  wretched  characters  in  their 
societies.  If  these  characters  avowed  in  every  instance 
their  horrid  sentiments,  such  a  toleration  of  their  con- 
tinuance would  be  inconceivable.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
these  corrupt  members  discover  their  vile  mode  of  think- 
ing chiefly  by  their  practice;  and  the  criminality  of  the 
latter,  though  generally  suspected  and  believed  by  their 
religious  connexions,  does  not  always  produce  expulsion, 
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because  those  who  could  best  produce  evidence  against 
them,  are  restrained  by  relationship  and  other  circum- 
stances from  coming  fonvard.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
plainer,  than  that  not  only  duty,  but  a  regard  for  their  own 
honour  and  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  religion,  should  induce  every  religious  community  to 
observe  the  most  exact  and  rigid  discipline  in  all  such 
cases,  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the  delinquent 
to  that  community.  Let  him  be  a  detached  abettor  of  im- 
morality connected  with  pretensions  to  religion;  or  if  he 
joins  a  society,  let  it  consist  of  such  as  openly  avow  anti- 
moralisra,  if  there  be  such  a  society. 

But  it  is  of  no  less  consequence  to  the  friend  of  virtue 
connected  with  real  piety,  to  look  well  to  his  own  practice, 
than  to  obser\  e  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  religious 
associates.  He  should  look  diligently,  that  he  himself '  fail 
not  of  the  grace  of  God,'  as  well  as  that  '  no  root  of  bitter- 
ness springing  up'  among  his  fellow  members  prove  the 
sad  occasion  of  ^  defiling  many.'  Bad  principles  may  be 
expected  to  lead  to  bad  practices:  but  good  principles 
themselves  will  not  ensure  good  practices,  without  caution, 
diligence,  and  prayer.  Anti-moralism  in  conduct  is  far 
more  common  than  anti-moralism  in  principle,  even  among 
professors  of  religion.  The  tendency  of  faith  in  Christ  may 
be  opposed  and  diverted  from  its  course,  though  not  denied; 
and  faith  itself  may  be  inactive,  though  not  '  dead.'  In- 
stances of  both,  in  Christian  societies,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  How  much  injury  must 
piety  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  when  the  world  ob- 
serv^es  this,  considering  the  number  of  inferences  it  usually 
draws  from  a  single  fact  unfavourable  to  religion!  What 
an  accession  of  strength  must  thence  be  derived  to  the  pre- 
judices which  immorality  had  already  excited  against 
the  truth!  Let  us,  therefore,  amidst  our  just  zeal  for  the 
gospel,  not  forget  the  regard  due  to  the  law.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  read  and  hear  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the 
former.    Let  us,  in  unfolding  divine  truth,  guard  against 
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all  such  ideas  and  feelings,  as  can  answer  no  good  purpose, 
and  may  be  applied  to  a  very  bad  one.  '  Giving  all  dili- 
gence, let  us  add  to  our  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  know- 
ledge; and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance, 
patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  bro- 
therly kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity:'  'for 
so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  to  us  abundantly,  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ/ 


VOL.  I.  2  R 


ESSAY  XVI. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF  WICKEDNESS. 

The  Stoics,  in  one  of  their  famous  paradoxes,  affirmed 
tiiat  sins  were  all  equal.  Strange  as  the  position  may  ap- 
pear, it  seems  to  receive  some  countenance,  and  even  con- 
firmation, from  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  of 
the  apostle  James,  '  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.'  The  asser- 
tion of  the  Grecian  philosophers  is  grounded  on  this  un- 
deniable truth,  that  all  transgressions  of  a  wise,  just,  and 
good  law,  are  alike  bad  in  their  nature,  since  the  same 
cause,  namely,  opposition  to  such  a  law,  that  makes  one 
of  them  bad,  makes  each  of  them  bad,  it  being  equally 
applicable  to  them  all.  The  assertion  of  the  inspired  writer 
is  founded  on  the  consideration,  that  he  who  violates  the 
divine  law  in  a  single  instance,  acts  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  influences  and  pervades  all  true  obedience  wliat- 
ever,  and  does  that  which  would  lead  him  to  violate  the 
law  in  every  respect,  were  he  to  be  tempted  to  do  so,  and 
were  an  opportunity  to  present  itself.  He  therefore  trans- 
gresses the  whole  law  in  disposition,  if  not  in  act;  if 
not  in  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act,  yet  in  the  reason  that 
prompted  him  to  the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  docs  not  ne- 
glect or  violate  duty  in  every  instance,  it  is  not  a  regard 
for  the  divine  authority  that  restrains  him,  but  some  base 
or  at  least  inferior  motive;  for  were  he  under  the  influence 
of  the  former,  that  principle  would  have  restrained  him 
from  the  particular  oflence  with  which  he  is  chargeable, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  offience. 

Incredible,  then,  as  these  assertions  appear  at  first  view, 
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there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are  both  true.  If  it  be  asked, 
What  is  the  purpose  to  which  they  should  be  apphed?  I 
think  the  proper  use  of  them  is  to  check  self-conceit  in 
characters  the  most  innocent  and  the  most  excellent,  in- 
spiring them  with  a  wholesome  apprehension,  lest  they 
shoukl  not  only  be  not  so  free  from  guilt  or  so  pious  as 
they  think  themselves,  but  lest  they  should  in  reality  be 
altogether  destitute  of  piety.  But  certainly  these  striking 
positions  ought  not  to  encourage  a  man  who  has  been 
guilty  of  one  offence  to  commit  another,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  may  as  well  consult  his  pleasure  or  his  inte- 
rest as  not,  since  he  cannot  be  worse  than  he  is;  or  to  dis- 
courage the  person  who  is  '  longing  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,'  as  if  he  gained  no  ground  in  true  holiness, 
by  all  his  restrainings  and  forcings  of  inclination.  In  the 
former  case,  the  indulgence  of  an  evil  disposition  is  add- 
ing an  evil  act  to  an  evil  thought,  thus  adding  sin  to  sin: 
it  is  also  strengthening  the  evil  disposition,  and  making  it 
worse  than  it  was  before;  by  which  means  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  future  acts  of  sin,  and  increments  of  the  sinful 
habit  to  infinity.  In  the  latter  case,  on  the  contrary, 
every  instance  of  forbearing  to  sin,  and  every  instance  of 
performing  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  real  penitent  and  the 
true  convert,  is  each  of  them  not  only  the  prevention  of 
a  sinful  act,  but  also  the  weakening  of  the  sinful  principle 
itself,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  continual  preventions 
and  weakenings  of  the  same  desirable  nature,  without 
end:  besides,  it  strengthens  the  opposite  holy  principle, 
together  with  all  the  excellent  effects  resulting  from  it. 

The  observations  I  have  been  making,  are,  I  fear,  rather 
too  abstracted  for  common  readers;  yet  I  did  not  think 
myself  justified  in  omitting  them.  If  any  one  should  sup- 
pose it  clearly  follows  from  them,  that  the  goodness  com- 
monly spoken  of  in  the  world  is  something  veiy  different 
from  real  piety,  and  that  no  one  can  possess  the  latter 
without  a  change  of  spirit  and  character,  he  will,  I  cou- 
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ceive,  find  these  inferences  fully  confirmed  by  Scripture. 
Nor  are  these  statements,  as  I  have  already  shown,  at  all 
incompatible  with  very  material  and  even  essential  dif- 
ferences ainon2^  men  respecting  their  moral  and  religious 
characters.  Though  they  have  '  all  gone  out  of  the  way,' 
yet  one  may  be  going  farther  and  more  rapidly  from  that 
way  than  another,  and  one  may  be  turning  back  to  the 
right  path.  Of  these  three,  the  last  has  now  something 
good  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is  bad;  whereas  the 
other  two  are  both  wholly  bad,  though  the  first  is  much 
worse  than  the  second.  The  ideas,  therefore,  adopted  by 
moralists,  legislators,  and  mankind  in  general,  seem  per- 
fectly correct;  namely,  that  of  inferior  and  improper  mo- 
tives to  duty,  one  may  be  less  proper  or  worse  than  ano- 
ther— that  the  indulgence  of  a  bad  disposition,  even  when 
confined  to  the  heart,  is  criminal  and  punishable,  though 
not  by  man — that  when  such  a  disposition  manifests  it- 
self by  some  outward  act,  the  criminality  and  demerit  of 
the  offender  become  greater — that  of  wicked  acts,  one  may 
b,e  worse  than  another,  as  being  more  injurious  in  its  effects, 
or  at  least  in  its  tendency — and  that  the  same  wicked  act 
may  be  worse  in  one  case  than  another,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  committed  more  frequently,  with  less  tempta- 
tion, and  other  circumstances  that  might  be  mentioned. 

But  though  the  fact  tlius  seems  indisputable,  that  there 
are  degrees  of  wickedness,  yet  two  important  points  on 
the  subject  remain  to  be  considered:  the  one,  whether 
among  a  number  of  incorrigible  offenders,  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  degree  of  wickedness,  a  mistake  may  not 
be  committed  in  determining  which  is  the  worst;  and  the 
other,  supposing  the  conjecture  to  be  right,  whether  he 
who  is  least  culpable  will  on  that  account  escape  with  im- 
punity. 

Respecting  the  first  of  these,  I  risk  little  in  thinking  it 
very  possible  that  we  may  mistake  in  judging  one  person 
more  guilty  than  another,  or  at  least  that  the  two  may  ap- 
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proach  much  nearer  in  delinquency  than  Ave  imagine. 
Were  a  man  to  take  this  disagreeable  but  useful  subject 
into  consideration,  namely,  what  portion  of  mankind  was 
most  wicked,  he  would  probably  fix  on  murderers,  robbers, 
fraudulent  persons,  and  in  general  all  those  who  are  no- 
toriously guilty  of  outraging  their  neighbour  in  his  person 
or  property;  nor  would  any  ingenuity  or  boldness,  or 
even  an  occasional  instance  of  humanity  or  magnanimity, 
displayed  by  these  pests  of  society,  make  the  inoffensive 
and  worthy  part  of  the  community  judge  otherwise  than 
that  such  characters  must  be  as  obnoxious  to  God  as 
they  are  to  man.  In  considering  who  were  most  likely 
to  become  at  last  the  victims  of  divine  displeasure,  he 
would  not  perhaps  think  of  classing  any  other  description 
of  sinners  with  these  just  objects  of  terror  and  abhorrence. 
Some,  however,  who  reflect  a  little  more  deeply  on  the 
subject  of  right  and  wrong,  taking  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  it,  will  be  apt  to  include  in  their  estimate  of  the 
most  wicked,  all  those,  who,  though  they  do  not  grossly 
injure  others,  except  indirectly,  yet  grossly  injure  them- 
selves. Of  this  class,  are  the  drunkards  and  the  impure. 
Nor  do  I  know,  that  he  whose  own  moral  character  is 
good,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  high  rank  of  the  noble- 
man, the  polished  manners  of  the  courtier,  or  the  admirable 
courage  of  the  hero;  that  sweetness  of  temper,  a  nice  sense 
of  honour,  strict  integrity,  or  unbounded  generosity;  in 
short,  that  any  private  or  public  services,  can  compensate 
for  vicious  habits  of  the  kind  that  have  been  mentioned. 
He  who  thinks  that  some  attention  to  religion  is  decorous 
and  important,  will  go  a  step  farther,  and  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  very  bad  characters,  infidels,  profane  persons,  and 
perhaps  all  who  live  in  the  total  neglect  of  even  religious 
forms,  whatever  may  be  their  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, or  their  personal  and  social  virtues. 

If  it  be  asked  who  those  censors  are,  that  think  them- 
selves so  much  better  than  the  characters  they  thus  con- 
demn, I  answer,  all  the  truly  pious  entertain  that  opinion 
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— but  with  great  humility,  gratitude  to  God  on  account  of 
their  not  now  answering  to  the  character  they  denounce, 
and  compassion  for  the  unhappy  object?  of  their  censure. 
At  present,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  of  this  opinion  as 
entertained  not  by  the  truly  pious,  but  by  those  who  are 
destitute  of  true  piety.  It  may  be  wondered,  perhaps, 
whom  this  latter  expression  can  be  meant  to  describe, 
distinct  from  the  unjust,  the  immoral,  and  all  who  deny 
the  true  principles  of  religion,  or  in  general  pay  no 
external  regard  to  it.  I  speak  of  those,  who,  though 
they  have  the  appearance  of  religion  about  them,  are  yet 
utter  strangers  to  the  exercises  of  mind  and  the  pursuits 
in  life  included  by  the  Scriptures  in  their  accomit  of  faith 
and  repentance,  the  two  great  characteristics  of  real  piety. 
These,  though  religious  only  in  name,  may  yet  blame  their 
equals  in  virtue,  (and  not  without  reason,)  because  they 
want  that  name. 

This  latter  case,  as  well  as  the  cases  preceding  it,  I  can 
only  consider  as  an  instance  of  one  class  of  wicked  ac- 
counting itself  (perhaps  justly)  less  guilty  than  another 
class  coming  under  the  same  unhappy  description.  In 
thus  expressing  myself,  I  am  in  imminent  danger  of  giving 
great  offence:  but  necessity  compels  me  to  do  so.  The 
nominally  religious,  whatever  may  be  their  exemption 
from  vice,  and  their  moral  worth,  are  not  righteous ;  and 
as  I  know  but  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world  in  respect 
of  their  character  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  is,  the  righ- 
teous and  the  wicked,  those  who  do  not  answer  to  the 
former  description,  must  go  by  the  latter  appellation, 
strange  and  insulting  as  it  may  appear. 

Now  I  do  not  deny,  that  the  list  presented  by  the  class 
of  persons,  really  wicked,  but  perhaps  righteous  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  does  indeed  contain 
very  wicked  characters.  In  fact  it  enumerates  the  same 
kinds  of  guilty  individuals  as  are  stated  in  the  book  of  the 
Revelation,  when  it  describes  the  wretched  people  who 
will  certainly  experience  the  terrible  wrath  of  God  in  the 
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world  to  come.  But  still  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in 
all  instances  they  themselves,  taking-  every  circumstance 
into  view,  are  actually  much  better  than  those  great  de- 
linquents, and  whether  they  may  not  even  be  worse. 

In  estimating  truly  the  different  degrees  of  guilt  attach- 
ing to  different  persons,  all  of  whom  answer  to  the  same 
wretched  description,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
their  means  of  knowing  good  and  evil — the  characters  by 
whom  they  were  bred  up  and  among  whom  they  originally 
lived — the  early  habits  they  formed  under  the  foregoing 
circumstances — and  tlie  internal  and  external  temptations 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

It  often  happens,  that  of  the  unhappy  people  who  are 
considered  as  sinners  above  all  others,  that  portion  of  them 
which  suffers  or  deserves  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  human 
laws,  had  little  or  no  education;  or  if  that  was  not  the  case, 
their  morals  were  neglected  in  childhood,  and  the  care  of 
their  eternal  interests  still  more.     Now  I  do  not  say  that 
the  lamentable  ignorance  in  which  they  were  involved  re- 
specting natural,  and  particularly  respecting  spiritual  sub- 
jects, at  all  excuses  the  outrages  they  commit  on  society, 
since  their  own  reason  and  conscience,  with  the  inform- 
ation which  they  doubtless  occasionally  received  among 
their  fellow  men,  sufficiently  instructed  them  in  the  evil  of 
gross  dishonesty  and  violence.     Still  it  will  be  owned,  that 
a  good  education,  especially  as  it  relates  to  morals  and  re- 
ligion, by  increasing  the  sensibility  and  activity  of  the  dis- 
cerning faculty  within — by  inspiring  a  regard  for  reputa- 
tion and  honour,  or  at  least  a  dread  of  shame  and  punish- 
ment— and  by  excluding  the  pretext  commonly  urged  for 
taking  to  bad  courses,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  might  have  proved  a 
considerable  check  and  restraint.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  boasts  of  his  freedom  from  these  crimes,  and  who 
has  had  a  good  education,  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  is 
not  indebted  for  his  tnnocence  more  to  his  education  than 
to  his  disposition.     The  two  cases,  therefore,  that  differ  so 
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widely  externally,  may  really  differ  more  in  the  means  of 
information  concerning  duty,  than  in  principle;  and  who 
can  tell,  whether  that  which  is  now  the  worst  case,  might 
not  with  the  same  education  have  been  as  good  as  the 
other,  and  even  better,  had  its  advantages  been  more  im- 
proved to  the  purpose  not  only  of  justice  toward  men,  or 
of  apparent  religion,  but  of  real  piety? 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  on  the  immoral, 
the  profane,  and  the  professed  infidel,  compared  with  the 
moral  character  that  has  the  '  form  of  godliness  without 
the  power.'  The  former  are  inexcusable  in  not  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  studying  the  Scriptures,  or 
inquiring  into  the  evidence  of  their  divine  authority,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  had  any  doubts  on  that  subject.  But 
if  they  had  heard  as  much,  when  they  were  children,  of 
the  other  world  as  they  did  of  this,  and  as  much  in  favour 
of  the  Bible  as  they  did  perhaps  against  it,  they  also  might 
at  least  have  behaved  with  decorum  in  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious view,  and  have  been  Christians  in  speculation  and  in 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  pretenders  to  piety 
might  have  gone  as  great  lengths  in  vice  and  impiety,  had 
it  not  been  for  their  religious  education,  the  catechisms 
they  were  used  to  learn  and  repeat,  and  the  weekly  ad- 
dresses made  to  them  from  the  pulpit.  This  is  certain, 
that  they  are  essentially  deficient  in  not  combining  com- 
passion with  their  censure  of  others,  and  in  discovering  no 
anxiety  to  connect  with  the  exultation  they  feel,  on  account 
of  their  supposed  goodness,  humility  and  self-diffidence,  a 
deep  sense  of  their  entire  dependence  on  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  a  continued  application  for  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Difference  in  connexions  is  another  great  occasion  of 
good  or  bad  effects  in  different  persons,  where  the  pious 
principle  is  equally  wanting.  Let  a  child  be  almost 
every  where  and  at  all  times,  from  the  beginning  and  for 
a  number  of  years,  surrounded  by  people  adverse  to  virtue 
and  religion;  let  all  that  he  hears  them  say,  or  sees  them 
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do,  be  not  only  unimproving  to  the  heart,  but  have  a 
wicked  tendency;  and  he  will  most  likely  adopt  their 
sentiments,  imbibe  their  spirit,  and  imitate  their  example 
— especially  if  in  doing  so,  as  often  happens,  he  does  not 
thwart,  but  gratify  his  own  inclinations.  Continually  as- 
sailed on  all  sides,  and  for  a  series  of  years,  by  evil,  he  will 
be  in  the  utmost  danger  of  receiving  bad  impressions,  being 
unprepared  with  means  of  defence  against  the  enemy,  and 
even  predisposed  to  admit  him.  He  is  not  only  allowed  to 
be  wicked,  but  encouraged  in  wickedness.  He  may  plead 
in  its  favour  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  in 
mature  Hfe,  the  love  due  to  friends,  the  gratitude  owing  to 
benefactors,  and  the  submission  proper  to  be  shown  to 
parents  and  guardians.  These  arguments,  it  is  tnie,  spe- 
cious as  they  are,  furnish  no  solid  excuse  for  violating  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  revelation.  Yet  their  influence 
in  producing  a  bad  disposition  and  conduct,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  considerable. 

On  the  contrary,  suppose  a  child  originally,  and  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  have  his  senses  constantly  beset  by 
objects  perfectly  different — suppose  him  to  witness  the  re- 
gular performance  of  family  devotion,  and  attendance  on 
public  worship — suppose  the  conversation  and  actions  of 
his  associates  to  display  nothing  but  the  reasonableness, 
the  pleasures,  and  the  utility,  of  genuine  piety:  in  such  a 
case,  the  natural  force  of  general  and  continued  example, 
dutifulness,  love,  and  authority,  will  have  a  tendency  quite 
the  reverse,  and  as  strongly  recommend  good  principles  and 
an  upright  conduct.     These  motives  succeed,  too,  so  far 
as  relates  to  virtue,  correct  sentiments  respecting  religion, 
and  the  observance  of  devotional  forms,  even  where  there 
is.no  piety  in  the  heart,  provided  the  natural  temper  and 
the  passions  favour,  or  at  least  are  not  repugnant  to,  ac- 
quiescence and  imitation.     Should  it  even  happen  other- 
wise, the  fear  of  displeasure  and  punishment,  or  the  hope 
of  commendation  and  reward,  will  perhaps  produce,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  same  eflfects. 
VOL.  I.  2  s 
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On  reviewing  the  results  of  opposite  connexions  re- 
lative to  forming  the  disposition  and  practice,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  though  the  former  child  incurs  serious  guilt  by 
neglecting  consideration  and  inquiry,  after  coming  to  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  especially  after  growing  up  into 
life,  yet  the  latter  is  also  much  to  be  blamed  in  merely 
following,  without  due  reflection,  the  impulse  of  his  senses, 
his  fancy,  and  his  passions.  These  might  have  led  him 
wrong,  instead  of  leading  him  right;  and  that  they  have 
not  done  so,  is  owing  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and 
not  to  any  care  or  prudence  on  his  part.  But  the  worst 
of  his  case  is,  the  fatal  deficiency  in  his  spirit  and  charac- 
ter. He  is  perhaps  a  tolerably  correct  likeness  of  his  pious 
connexions,  but  it  is  the  resemblance  of  a  picture  or  a 
statue  to  an  original  still  in  being,  entirely  without  the 
spirit  and  life  of  godliness. 

A  third  source  of  diiference  among  the  irreligious,  in 
degrees  of  wickedness,  is  that  of  early  habits  occasioned 
by  diversity  of  situations  and  circumstances.  One  person, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having,  in  early  life,  bad  rela- 
tions and  connexions,  or  at  least  such  as  were  totally 
averse  to  religious  subjects  and  duties,  if  not  of  a  vicious 
character,  habituates  himself  to  certain  evils.  Another, 
under  the  influence  of  a  good  education  and  of  worthy  as- 
sociates, not  only  becomes  remarkable  for  personal  and 
social  virtues,  but  even  grows  up  in  the  extemal  obser- 
vance of  sacred  institutions.  The  former,  thinking  it  not 
easy  or  not  necessary  to  throw  off"  his  ill  habits,  makes 
only  feeble  and  transient  eftbrts  to  correct  them — perhaps 
none  at  all.  By  this  want  of  resolution,  diligence,  and 
patience,  in  a  dependence  on  divine  aid,  he  certainly 
exposes  himself  to  just  and  awful  condemnation.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  latter?  It  is  not  owing  to  his 
Vv'isdom  or  goodness,  that  he  has  no  such  habits  to  over- 
come; nor  is  there  any  proof  that  if  he  had,  he  would  be 
less  irresolute,  slothful,  or  impatient,  than  the  other.  Not 
to  condemn  him,  however,  on  surmise,  let  us  see  how  he 
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acts  in  regard  of  the  evil  habits  he  has  formed,  or  at  least 
the  good  habits  which  he  has  not  formed.  He  has  never 
been  used  to  the  study  of  divine  truths — to  the  exercise 
of  devout  affections  in  religious  worship — to  the  spiritual 
conflict — to  humiliation  for  defeat  in  some  instances,  to 
pious  gratitude  for  victory  in  others — for  exertions,  in  fine, 
for  generating  and  promoting  true  religion  in  the  hearts 
of  those  around  him.  The  happy  experience  of  these 
differences  in  the  state  of  the  mind  and  in  the  practice, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  requires  care,  labour,  and  per- 
severance, no  less  than  the  former  case.  If  these  efforts 
are  withheld  through  the  dread  of  great  and  long- con- 
tinued difficulty,  it  must  appear,  that  his  superiority  to  the 
other  arises  from  providential  circumstances,  and  not  from 
any  better  principle  within  himself. 

The  last  cause  I  shall  mention  of  the  great  apparent 
difference  in  character  between  two  persons  equally  void 
of  true  godliness,  is,  their  unequal  exposure  to  temptation, 
both  from  within  and  from  without.  He  whom  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  outwardly  religious  style  wicked,  (and  not 
without  cause,)  is  often  naturally  given  to  sloth,  intem- 
perance, malevolence,  falsehood,  or  dishonesty.  These 
constitutional  vices  he  meets  with  many  occasions  of  gra- 
tifying, as  well  from  his  general  situation  in  life,  as  from 
particular  incidents;  and  as  he  takes  no  care  to  pray  for 
divine  aid  against  them,  to  shun  them,  or  to  resist  them, 
he  is  answerable  for  the  fatal  consequences.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  censors,  M'ho  esteem  themselves  so  much 
better  than  him,  forget  that  they,  being  perhaps  naturally 
industrious,  sober,  upright,  and  benevolent,  may  have 
been  only  swimming  with  the  current;  or  at  least  that 
if  their  natural  dispositions  are  the  reverse,  their  situations 
and  circumstances  in  life  have  hitherto  been  favourable  to 
concealment.  Justly,  therefore,  as  the  object  of  their  blame 
may  impute  the  miserable  issue  to  his  want  of  caution, 
diligence,  and  self-denial,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
OAve  their  safety  to  their  caution,  diligence,  and  self-denial, 
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even  as  the  means — they  owe  it  to  the  absence  of  occasion 
for  these  means.  The  great  question,  however,  is.  Are 
they  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the  stream  of  nature,  in  the 
cases  where  it  goes  in  a  direction  contrary  to  conscience 
and  the  Bible,  or  of  resisting  such  temptations  as  they  en- 
counter? Every  one  has  his  evil  propensities  and  antipa- 
thies to  goodness,  and  every  one  meets  with  occasions  of 
sin,  though  they  may  be  different  A^dth  regard  to  different 
persons.  Those  that  are  religious  only  in  opinion  and  in 
form,  are  not  in  that  habit,  and  therefore  have  much  less 
cause  than  they  ai*e  aware  of,  for  triumph  over  him  whom 
they  not  v.  ithout  reason  condemn. 

Thus  does  it  appear,  that  persons  void  of  piety,  in  com- 
paring themselves  with  others  of  the  same  unhappy  cha- 
racter, too  often  think  much  better  of  themselves,  and 
worse  of  their  neighbour,  than  they  ought.  I  have  in- 
sisted the  longer  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  highly 
important,  and  frequently  but  little  regarded.  The  in- 
ference I  wish  to  draw  from  it  is,  not  that  human  govern- 
ments, in  punishing  crimes,  or  human  society,  in  repro- 
bating the  V.  ant  of  decorum,  act  unreasonably  and  harshly, 
but  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  neither,  do  not  always 
merit  praise;  and  that  however  the  moral  and  outwardly 
religious  part  of  mankind  may  consult  their  own  temporal 
interest  and  that  of  the  community  at  large,  they  are  as 
really  inattentive  to  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare,  as 
those  whose  conduct  is  profane,  immoral,  and  unjust. 
The  most  striking  appearance  of  superiority  occurs  in  the 
case  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom,  with  only  equal  advan- 
tages, if  not  great  disadvantages,  relative  to  morality  and 
religion,  though  not  trvily  religious,  maintains  a  good  cha- 
racter for  virtue  and  external  piety,  while  the  other  rushes 
into  all  manner  of  impiety  and  vice.  Tliis  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  cases  I  know;  yet  if  the  former  re- 
mains a  stranger  to  the  power  of  godliness,  he  ought  to 
attribute  the  advantage  he  has  over  the  other,  rather  to 
the  absence  of  temptation,  or  the  presence  of  inferior  mo- 
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tives  to  duty,  than  to  any  disposition  on  his  part  to  resist 
the  one,  oi*  to  cherish  proper  incitements  to  the  other. 

This  liability  of  the  irreligious  to  mistake  in  estimating 
the  degrees  of  sin,  with  which  they  themselves  and  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  awful  denomination  are  charge- 
able, is  repeatedly  and  strongly  noticed  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  of  importance  that  this  should  be  known  to  persons, 
who  either  profess  to  believe  their  divine  authority,  or  at 
least  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  from  any  inquiiy 
that  they  have  ever  made  into  the  evidence.     When  our 
Lord  compares  the  '  children  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  the 
Jews,  Avith  the  Gentiles,  whom  the  former  termed  '  dogs,' 
and  the  self-righteous  Pharisees,  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners; when  he   contrasts  the   cities  M'here  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done,  with  those  that  were  the  most 
infamous  for  profligacy;  he  evidently  leans  to  a  judgment 
quite  opposite  to  that  which  M^as  formed  by  those,  who 
thought  that  they  themselves  were  by  far  the  least  excep- 
tionable of  the  two.     The  apostle  Paul  also,  speaking  of 
the  Jews  who  placed  real  piety  merely  in  religious  know- 
ledge, and  in  ceremonial  observances  appointed  by  divine 
authority,  pronounces  them,  notwithstanding  their  spiri- 
tual pride,  as  nothing  better  than  the  idolatrous  and  pro- 
fligate Gentiles.     At  the  same  time,  he  sharply  reproves 
censoriousness,    because   the   persons   guilty  of  it  were 
equally  inattentive  to  true  godliness,  though  they  might 
not  have  gone  so  great  a  distance  from  it  as  their  neigh- 
bour whom  they  judged  so  severely.     We  may  add,  that 
v/hatever  mistakes  are  committed  by  men  on  this  head,  it 
is  impossible  that  He  by  whom  ^  actions  are  weighed' 
should  ever  be  at  all  at  a  loss  to  decide,  or  fall  into  error. 
But  let  us  now  suppose,  that  an  individual  forms  a 
correct  judgment  in  thinking,  that  though  he  is  a  stranger 
to  true  piety,  his  character  is  marked  with  a  less  degree  of 
turpitude  than  that  of  his  associate  in  irreligion.     What  is 
the  inference?  He  perhaps  flatters  himself  that  he  shall 
escape  altogether  '  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.'     But 
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what  reason  has  he  for  entertauiing  such  an  expectation? 
Under  human  governments,  a  criminal  guilty  of  a  minor 
offence  suffers  punishment,  as  well  as  one  who  has  been 
convicted  of  an  atrocious  crime.  The  only  advantage  that 
he  has  over  the  other,  is  that  of  being  sentenced  to  a 
lighter  punishment.  Can  he  who  has  violated  the  divine 
law,  supposing  it  to  be  in  an  inferior  degree,  expect  on 
rational  grounds  to  be  treated  in  any  other  way  than  this, 
by  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ?  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  where  two  persons  have  been  brought  in 
guilty  of  the  same  crime  in  substance,  there  may  possibly 
be  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  case  of  one,  besides 
no  inconsiderable  merit  attending  his  former  conduct; 
which  being  represented  to  the  sovereign,  may  form  the 
ground  of  his  experiencing  the  royal  clemency.  There 
are  such  cases,  no  doubt,  among  men;  and  I  take  it,  that 
such  acts  of  grace  are  founded  on  the  unavoidable  imper- 
fection of  human  laws,  assigning  the  same  punishment 
always  to  the  same  kind  of  offence,  though  committed 
under  circumstances,  which  varj'ing,  alter  exceedingly  the 
degrees  of  guilt.  On  this  account,  the  supreme  magistrate 
sometimes  pardons  altogether  the  offender  on  whose  behalf 
certain  causes  of  mitigation  can  be  alleged,  choosing  rather 
to  fall  short  of  the  demand  of  justice,  than  to  go  beyond  it. 
But  in  the  court  of  heaven,  there  is  evidently  not  the  same 
necessity  for  thus  exercising  mercy  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice, since  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Divine 
Being  can  visit  eveiy  transgression  and  disobedience  with 
its  'just  recompence  of  reward,'  in  how  many  instances  so- 
ever the  violators  of  his  law  may  differ  from  each  other  in 
degrees  of  criminality. 

What  hope,  then,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  exists  for 
any  of  us?  I  answer.  None  at  all,  on  the  grounds  of  exte- 
nuating circumstances  and  comparative  merits.  *  By  the 
deeds  of  the  law,'  whether  ceremonial  or  moral,  '  there 
shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  in  his  sight.'  Yet  there  is 
forgiveness  with  God  as  well  as  with  man;  and  what  ren- 
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ders  the  former  as  much  more  exalted  above  the  latter  as 
the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  is,  that  not  only  the 
simier  may  obtain  pardon,  who  has  not  in  point  of  fact 
gone  the  same  length  in  sin  that  others  have,  and  who 
possesses  many  personal  and  social  excellences,  but  that 
even  the  worst  case  of  guilt,  with  the  exception  of  one  sin 
that  is  variously  described  in  Scripture,  may  experience 
the  divine  clemency.  This  sin,  too,  no  one,  without  the 
authority  of  inspiration,  has  a  right  to  suppose  he  has  com- 
mitted, whatever  reason  he  may  have  to  fear  committing 
it.  If  it  be  inquired,  on  what  ground  a  mercy  which  no 
one,  who  feels  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  the  obser- 
vations before  made,  can  advert  to  without  the  highest 
admiration,  joy,  and  gratitude — a  mercy  thus  totally  un- 
connected with  the  relative  differences  in  degrees  of  guilt 
among  men — upon  what  ground  this  mercy  is  extended, 
I  reply.  Not  at  the  expense  of  justice,  as  always  unavoid- 
ably happens  among  men,  but  through  a  medium  that  re- 
flects as  much  honour  upon  the  justice,  as  upon  the  mercy 
of  God.  For  an  account  of  this  medium,  I  must  refer  to 
the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  hasten 
to  remark,  that  according  to  the  declaration  there  made,  if 
that  be  deemed  worthy  of  credit — a  point  not  disputed  by 
the  portion  of  mankind  which  I  have  now  in  view — ac- 
quiescence in  this  medium,  the  revelation  of  which  is  em- 
phatically and  justly  called  Gospel,  or  good  news,  and  the 
application  of  it  to  its  natural  and  proper  use,  namely,  that 
of  purifying  the  heart  and  life,  in  eveiy  one,  whatever  his 
former  delinquency  may  have  been,  will  be  followed  by 
salvation:  without  them,  no  sinner  Avho  has  heard  of  the 
gospel,  whatever  circumstances  may  be  alleged  in  his  fa- 
vour, or  by  way  of  extenuation,  will  be  saved.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  guilt  of  the  latter  will  be  considered  by  the  Great 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  as  exceeding  the  guilt  of  another 
who  had  not  had  the  same  opportunity  of  obtaining  reli- 
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gious  Instriietion,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  any  differences 
in  guilt  which  another  state  of  things  might  occasion. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  only  way  by  which  a  sinner, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,   can  be 
pardoned,  is  that  of  renouncing  all  confidence  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, founding  his  hope  entirely  on  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Christ,  and  making  faith  in  the  glorious  Re- 
deemer the  principle  of  new  obedience;  thus  improving 
the  quality  of  that  part  of  his  character  which  was  right 
in  itself  before,  supplying  its  defects,  and  correcting  its 
errors.     K  he  adopts  these  sentiments  and  this  course  of 
action,  he  will  henceforth  consider,  not  how  much  his  cha- 
racter and  state  were  better,  or  at  least  less  alarming,  than 
those  of  another,  who,  it  is  acknowledged,  was  '  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  and  a  child  of  wrath,'  but  rather,  that 
till  his  conversion  there  was  '  no  good  thing  in  him  toward 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel;'  that  he  owes  the  great  and  happy 
change  in  himself  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  he  would  never  have  obtained,  any  more  than  his 
pardon,  or  his  title  to  heaven,  had  it  not  been  for  the  won- 
derful Person  above  referred  to,  through  whom  the  di- 
vine mercy  is  exercised;  and  that  he  is  under  eveiy  obli- 
gation to  grow  in  holiness,  by  attending  to  the  means  of 
grace,  looking  continually  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  farther 
assistance,  and  setting  before  him  the  examples  of  those 
who  excel  him  in  piety.     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  persists 
in  objecting  to  this  reasonable  and  necessary  work  of  hu- 
miliation and  self-denial — if  he  declines  the  gracious  pro- 
posals of  the  gospel,  as  not  wanted  in  his  case,  or  at  least 
wishes  to  accept  them  only  in  part,  and  somewhat  diffe- 
rently modified — I  know  no  other  alternative  than  that  of 
his  enduring  a  degree  of  punishment  in  the  futm*e  world 
proportionable  to  the  measure  of  his  iniquity.     Should  he 
be  only  in  danger  of  '  a  few,'  instead  of  '  many  stripes,' 
should  it  even  be  '  more  tolerable  for  him  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  for  Sodom  and  Go- 
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■Hiorrah,'  yet  the  least  miserable  situation  in  hell  presents 
an  image  of  suffering,  both  for  intenseness  and  durability, 
infinitely  too  shocking  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon. 
I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  press  the  sinner  in  question 
rather  to  *  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come'  altogether,  and 
not  merely  from  the  worst  expressions  of  it :  otherwise  his 
condition  will  be  fearful  beyond  conception.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  associates  in  ungodliness,  whom  he  considers, 
and  perhaps  truly,  as  so  much  worse  than  himself,  may, 
through  faith  and  repentance,  and  bringing  forth  fruits 
suitable  to  both,  not  only  escape  with  impunity,  but  be- 
come perfectly  happy.  Thus  the  '  publicans  and  harlots' 
may  go  into  heaven,  and  he  himself  be  excluded. 

In  thus  placing  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  among 
mankind  on  the  same  level,  with  respect  to  the  grounds 
of  salvation  and  eternal  felicity,  I  have  the  authority  of 
reason,  as  may  appear  from  what  has  been  already  said, 
and  also  of  Scripture,  which,  after  affirming  that  '  the 
righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
imto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,^  adds,  *  for  there 
is  no  difference:  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God.'     Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  this  doctrine  tends 
so  to  depress  the  worthy,  and  exalt  the  unworthy  part  of 
mankind,  as  to  discourage  the  former,  and  to  encourage 
the  latter.     It  is  evident  that  I  am  not  giving  the  least 
countenance  to  vice  and  crime,  much  less  encouraging 
them,  because  when  I  speak  of  them  as  possibly  issuing 
in  safety  and  even  in  eternal  felicity,  I  suppose  them  pre- 
viously renounced,  and  a  new  course  of  disposition  and 
conduct  entered  upon.     If  it  be  asked.  What  advantage, 
then,  has  virtue  more  than  vice  ?  I  confess,  none  at  all  with 
relation  to  divine  forgiveness  and  future  happiness,  as  the 
ground  of  them,  or  even  as  evidence  of  title  to  them,  if 
unconnected  with  faith  and  repentance.  Still  its  advantage 
among  men,  and  in  relation  to  this  life,  is  '  much  every 
way.'     It  escapes  much  remorse,  and  experiences  much 
inward  satisfaction.    It  deserves  and  possesses  the  esteem 
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and  love  of  society.  It  lives  exempt  from  and  without  the 
fear  of  human  punishments.  It  may  possibly  attain  opu- 
lence and  honours.  If  it  ever  commences  seeking  after 
true  piety,  it  will  avoid  the  trouble  of  subduing  many 
stubborn  lusts,  with  which  vice  in  such  a  case  has  some 
times  to  struggle.  It  therefore  '  has  its  reward,'  and  that 
no  inconsiderable  one,  without  looking  to  a  farther  re- 
compence  in  the  world  to  come,  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
titled. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  slave  of  profaneness  and 
immorality,  the  pest  of  society,  the  siimer  above  all  others, 
has  no  reason  to  despair,  while  he  has  access  to  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
yet  so  long  as  he  neglects  to  read  his  Bible  and  to  pray, 
to  depart  from  evil  and  to  do  good,  he  certainly  exposes 
himself  to  the  most  dreadful  manifestations  of  divine  ven- 
geance, that  are  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  his 
existence  and  his  sensibility.  In  the  sufferings  he  often 
brings  upon  himself  in  this  world  by  his  wickedness,  he 
is  not  much  pitied;  but  in  the  awfid  fate  that  awaits  him 
in  futurity,  he  will  feel  conscious,  that  he  has  not  the 
smallest  claim  to  compassion :  having  disregarded  a  mercy 
so  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  most  merciful  of 
earthly  governments,  in  regard  both  of  the  objects  toward 
whom  it  is  imparted,  and  the  medium  through  which  it  is 
exercised.  If  his  long  and  widely-extended  indulgence  of 
depraved  passions  renders  the  change  of  the  internal  and 
external  character  in  his  case  peculiarly  difficult,  let  him 
accept  the  evil  as  the  natural  punishment  of  his  enormous 
guilt.  Let  him  rejoice  and  be  thankful,  that  though  dif- 
ficult, it  is  not  impossible.  Let  him  implore  the  succour 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  has  power  to  '  quicken  with 
Christ  those  who  are  dead  in  sins,'  and  to  '  create  them  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  great  point  to  be  considered 
by  every  one,  in  reference  to  God  and  to  his  own  destiny 
in  the  future  state,  is,  not  whether  he  is  as  bad  as  othei*s. 
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but  whether  he  is  at  all  good — that  i?,  really  pious;  in 
short,  Avhether  he  belongs  to  the  '  righteous,'  or  to  the 
'ungodly:'  there  being  as  entire  an  opposition  between 
the  worst  of  the  former  and  the  best  of  the  latter,  as  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell;  and  we  know  that  these  do  not 
approach  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  like  light 
and  shade,  but  that  there  is  a  '  great  and  impassable  gulf 
fixed  between  them.' 

Every  true  convert,  whether  he  thought,  prior  to  rege- 
neration, with  the  young  ruler,  that  he  had  kept  the  com- 
mandments of  God  from  his  youth,  or  whether,  like  Ma- 
nasseh,  he  was  really  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  offences 
against  both  God  and  mail,  has  peculiar  and  distinct  rea- 
sons for  adoring  the  riches  of  divine  power  and  mercy:  in 
the  one  case,  for  delivering  him  from  that  conceit  of  his 
own  righteousness,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  finally  rejecting  the  '  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith,'  and  for  making  him  view  himself  as  '  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints;'  in  the  other  case,  for  delivering  him 
fi'om  the  danger  of  contracting  that  judicial  blindness  and 
obduracy,  and  of  committing  the  unpardonable  sin,  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow  a  long  course  of  gross  iniquity. 
Let  the  convert  of  the  former  description  show,  that  his 
virtue,  far  from  suffering  by  his  piety,  shines  the  brighter 
and  stronger  for  it:  let  the  latter  prove,  that  divine  grace 
has  effected,  what  natural,  moral,  and  worldly  motives, 
were  unable  to  produce — his  radical  and  permanent  refor- 
mation. 


ESSAY  XVII. 


ON  INFIDELITY. 


To  speak  of  the  Scriptiires  as  true,  among  those  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  them,  may  seem  somewhat  Hke  bestowing 
alms  on  the  rich,  or  presenting  medicines  to  the  healthy. 
But  it  is  well  known,  that  such  a  profession,  however  it 
may  be  made  by  the  people  at  large  who  live  in  a  Christian 
country,  seldom,  if  ever,  extends  to  every  individual.  Be- 
sides a  few,  who  avow  that  their  infidelity  results  from 
consideration  and  inquiry,  there  are  many,  who,  without 
pretending  to  either,  espouse  the  cause  of  unbelief,  be- 
cause the  leaders  in  it  lay  claim  to  both.  Indeed  I  may 
affirm,  without  breach  of  charity,  that  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  themselves,  the  mmiber  is  by  no 
means  small,  of  those  who,  whatever  their  faith  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  in  a  calm  moment,  in- 
stantly adopt  the  sentiments  and  language  of  unbelievers, 
whenever  any  doctrine  or  precept  is  cited  in  opposition  to 
their  practice.  Observations,  therefore,  on  the  divinity  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  irrelevant  in  much  fewer  instances,  than 
they  appear  to  be  at  first  view.  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
even  true  believers  will  not  find  the  subject  altogether 
unprofitable,  considering  the  difficulty  they  sometimes 
experience  in  replying  to  the  objections  and  arguments 
of  opponents,  and  more  especially  how  often  they  are  ha- 
rassed by  temptations  to  mibelief  when  dut)^  calls  for  self- 
denial,  and  affliction  for  patience. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  shall  venture  to  submit  some 
thoughts  relative  to  the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  before 
I  begin,  I  vrish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  certain  positions, 
which,  if  admitted,  would  altogether  supersede  the  utility 
of  examining  the  point  in  question,  by  showing  its  impos- 
sibility. 

Some,  I  believe,  object  to  the  credibility  of  any  revela- 
tion, because  the  mode  of  its  communication  must  have 
been  supernatural,  or  because  the  narrative  itself  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  miracle.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  cha- 
racters and  incidents  which  occur  in  it  out  of  the  course 
of  nature,  are  too  often  treated  as  fictitious,  and  accord- 
ingly leave  no  salutaiy  impression  on  the  mind.  I  can- 
not see,  however,  that  any  one  can  rationally  feel  preju- 
diced against  a  narrative,  merely  because  it  states  facts 
and  records  events  dissimilar  to  those  of  ordinary  history 
which  is  authentic,  if  he  admits  the  existence  of  any  world 
besides  that  in  which  he  lives,  or  that  this  world  had  a 
beginning.  He  who  in  his  religious  creed  assigns  a  com- 
mencement to  that  order  of  things  which  we  call  natural, 
acknowledges  an  event  as  miraculous  as  any  deviation 
from  nature  can  be;  and  he  who  believes  that  the  soul 
will  survive  the  body,  or  that  the  body  will  rise  from  the 
dead,  believes  that  he  himself  shall  witness  objects  and 
occurrences  no  less  supernatural  than  those  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  rejecting  Re- 
velation, therefore,  simply  because  it  implies  or  records 
miracles,  the  infidel  extends  his  unbelief  far  beyond  what 
he  either  imagines  or  perhaps  desires. 

But  admitting  revelation  possible,  should  not  the  greatest 
evidence  accompany  its  communication?  Should  it  not  be 
so  strong  and  complete  as  to  convince,  or  at  least  silence, 
the  most  captious  adversaiy?  If  an  argument  still  more 
forcible  in  its  behalf  than  any  yet  known  can  be  imagined, 
Avill  not  the  withholdment  of  it  justify  a  suspicion  that  the 
story  brought  forward  is  a  fabrication? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  see  the  justice  of  this  inference.     It  is  reasonable,  indeed. 
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to  believe  the  Divine  Being  would  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  the  truth  of  any  revelation  coming  from 
him;  but  it  is  by  no  means  equally  clear,  that  he  is  bound 
to  furnish  the  greatest  evidence  possible.  On  some  ac- 
counts, notwithstanding  our  ignorance  of  them,  it  might 
be  improper  for  him  to  furnish  it;  in  which  case,  it  ought 
not  to  create  surprise  that  the  evidence  is  no  greater:  es- 
pecially as  it  is  more  than  doubtful  Avhether  the  increase 
would  alone  be  followed  by  the  proper  consequence  with 
respect  to  the  incredulous.  There  might  be  substantial 
reasons,  though  unknown  to  us,  Mdiy  our  Lord  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  after  his  resurrection; 
nor  does  it  appear,  that  because  this  sight  was  wanting, 
their  resistance  to  the  gospel  was  excusable,  when  they 
owned  that  '  a  notable  miracle '  had  been  done,  on  seeing 
the  lame  man  who  was  healed  by  Peter  and  John.  We 
who  live  in  an  age  so  remote  from  that  of  the  apostles, 
have  not  the  same  evidence  of  their  divine  mission,  as  that 
possessed  by  the  primitive  Christians;  yet  if  we  have  suf- 
ftcient  reason  to  believe  that  the  accoimt  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  is  true,  we  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
for  want  of  more  evidence:  we  have  no  more  right  to  re- 
fuse the  subjection  of  our  judgments,  affections,  and  prac- 
tice, to  it,  than  we  have  to  refuse  acting,  or  forbearing  to 
act,  in  a  thousand  instances  that  occur  in  common  life^ 
where  the  strongest  evidence  is  equally  wanting. 

Again :  it  is  well  known  that  some  have  made  univer- 
sality a  requisite  to  revelation.  To  what  extent  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  or  are  known  in  the  world,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  countries  wholly 
destitute  of  that  knowledge,  are  much  fewer  than  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  Among  the  ancient  heathen, 
and  in  nations  at  present  overspread  by  paganism  or  Ma- 
hometanism,  there  are  traces  of  matters  contained  in  the 
books  held  sacred  by  Jews  and  Christians,  in  accounts 
descending  to  them  by  tradition,  though  not  by  writing. 
But  admitting,  what  it  nnist  be  allowed  is  the  fact,  that  in 
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this  respect  multitudes  of  individuals,  and  even  whole  re- 
gions, sit  in  total  darkness,  or  at  least  see  very  little  lig"ht, 
it  ought  not  to  seem  incredible  that  the  Divine  Being 
would  make  such  a  distinction  among  mankind,  unless  it 
were  proved  that  the  possession  of  revelation  invariably 
issues  in  salvation,  and  that  the  want  of  it  as  infallibly 
causes  destruction. 

Let  us  noAV  consider  whether  it  be  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  a  work  professing  to  come  from  God,  that  the 
copies  of  it  have  various  readings,  and  that  even  doubts 
are  entertained  concerning  the  genuineness  of  some  parts, 
while  others  are  suspected  to  be  wholly  lost.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  just  to  draw  any  inference  from  these 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  divinity  of  the  writings 
ascribed  to  the  prophets  and  apostles.  We  all  distinguish 
between  the  substance  and  the  circumstances  of  a  work, 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  accuracy  the  line 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  he 
possesses  in  general  the  sense  of  a  valuable  author,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  merely  because  of  some  defects 
or  interpolations  in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  un- 
certain respecting  the  true  reading  in  some  inconsiderable 
passage.  The  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  deposition 
of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  impress  the  mind  as 
true,  notwithstanding  they  contain  some  mistakes  and  in- 
consistencies. I  do  not  know  why  a  degree  of  precision 
should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  communication, 
which  is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony;  or 
why  a  standing  miracle  should  be  wrought  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  sup- 
posed to  affect  the  credit  or  utility  of  profane  writings. 

The  next  principle  assumed  respecting  a  revelation, 
which  I  shall  notice  as  employed  against  the  Scriptures, 
relates  to  its  contents.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  every 
word  and  action  ascribed  there  to  the  Deity,  should  re- 
mind us  of  his  infinite  dignity  and  grandeur.  Were  this 
reasonable,  1  know  not  in  what  way  condescension  will 
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be  able  to  manifest  itself.  I  grant  it  ought  not  in  any  case 
to  be  injudicious,  any  more  than  criminal:  still  it  always 
implies  an  appearance  of  self-degradation.  But  has  such 
'  bowing  of  the  eminent  top'  been  ever  thought  miworthy 
of  high  rank,  or  of  illustrious  characters  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  justly  extolled  for  wisdom,  as  well  as  meekness  and 
humanity;  as  tending  no  less  to  soften  the  obdurate,  than 
to  comfort  the  unfortunate,  and  encourage  the  penitent.  I 
may  add,  that  the  mode  of  instruction  conveyed  by  such 
condescension,  is  in  all  cases,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Divine  Being,  rendered  more  easy,  familiar,  and  im- 
pressive. 

Again :  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  a  reve- 
lation should  contain  no  proposition  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, apparently  inconsistent  with  other  propositions,  or 
the  proof  of  which  is  not  assigned.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  for  the  Divine  Being,  any  more  than 
for  a  human  instructor,  to  prevent  in  every  instance  the 
usual  consequences  of  incapacity  and  prejudice.  Authority 
is  sometimes  both  a  shorter  and  a  more  useful  mode  of 
teaching  than  reasoning — at  least  for  a  while.  The  parent 
expects  implicit  faith  in  his  children,  till  their  faculties  un- 
fold, and  judgment  gains  the  ascendency  over  passion.  In 
like  manner,  the  tutor  requires  the  scholar  to  give  him 
credit  for  the  truth  of  some  assertions,  which  it  will  be 
better  to  explain  more  fully  and  prove  hereafter.  There 
is  no  inconvenience,  any  more  than  unreasonableness,  in 
such  delay  of  satisfaction  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
present  occasion,  provided  he  who  claims  patience,  is  a 
person  of  unquestionable  knowledge  and  integrity.  How 
peculiarly  true  this  is  in  the  present  case,  I  need  not  say. 
Nor  need  I  take  pains  to  prove  to  any  one  who  admits  the 
Weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  unhappy  state  of  its  dis- 
position toward  God,  that  the  greatest  proficiency  made  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  of  us  in  the  study  of  reli- 
gion, scarcely  extends  beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  science. 
The  objection  here  referred  to  ought  surely  to  have  nfi> 
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weight  with  those,  who,  notwithstanding  the  mysteries  in 
nature,  and  in  the  course  of  events,  believe  that  God  is  the 
Author  of  the  one,  and  that  his  Providence  superintends 
the  other. 

Further:  the  representation  of  religion  as  varying  at 
different  times  and  in  diJSerent  places,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  incompatible  with  the  reality  of  a  revelation. 
*  Can  there  be  more  true  religions  than  one,  and  these 
contrary  to  each  other?'  Surely  not:  but  the  mode  of  any 
thing  may  alter,  if  a  change  of  circumstances  requires  it, 
when  the  substance  remains  the  same.  A  religion  which 
is  founded  on  certain  events,  may  without  absurdity  be  re- 
presented as  differing  from  itself  in  form,  according  as 
those  events  have  or  have  not  as  yet  taken  place.  In  the 
latter  case,  they  can  be  known  only  by  prophecy,  contained 
either  in  words  or  signs ;  and  thus,  with  a  view  to  religious 
improvement,  may  require  from  the  worshipper  a  kind  of 
regard  different  from  that  demanded  by  faith  in  the  same 
facts  and  events,  after  they  become  the  subject  of  histo- 
rical record.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  in  this  manner  account  for  and  justify  the 
change  which  they  announce  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
both  which  religions  they  declare  to  be  divine. 

To  proceed :  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  fatal  to  the 
claim  of  any  work  professing  to  be  a  revelation  from  Hea- 
ven, that  it  attributes  some  actions  to  the  Deity,  which 
seem  at  first  view  repugnant  to  wisdom — perhaps  to  justic.e 
and  humanity.  The  demand  of  confidence  and  the  grant 
of  it,  are  not  uncommon  among  men.  The  parent  is  not 
expected  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  to  his  chil- 
dren, at  a  time  when  they  can  neither  understand  nor  feel 
the  force  of  them :  it  is  accounted  sufficient,  if  these  rea- 
sons prove  satisfactory  when  the  judgment  is  matured.  The 
guide  affords  more  surprise  and  pleasm'e  to  the  traveller, 
when  the  road  is  found  to  have  been  a  right  one,  by  hav- 
ing on  certain  accounts,  which  are  approved  of  when  un- 
derstood, kept  him  for  a  time  in  ignorance.  Were  a  gene- 
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ral  or  statesman  to  reveal  his  plan  beforehand,  the  prema- 
ture disclosure  would  probably  defeat  his  object.  In  short, 
every  man's  conduct  may  occasionally  appear  strange,  to 
those  to  whom  he  had  no  opportunity,  or  perhaps  was  not 
obliged,  to  make  known  his  intentions;  nor  ought  he  to  be 
censured  as  unwise,  till  he  has  been  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. Much  less  should  a  legislator,  or  a  judge,  be  in- 
stantly condemned,  on  account  of  some  enactment,  or  sen- 
tence, which  may  possibly  appear  contrary  to  equity.  The 
whole  case  may  not  be  before  us.  The  circumstances,  per- 
haps, justified  such  a  law.  The  criminal  might  be  more 
guilty  than  we  apprehended.  The  rigour  complained  of 
might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  worse  crime  and  a  hea- 
vier punishment.  Severity  to  one  may  possibly  be  mercy 
to  a  multitude.  If,  then,  wise  and  good  men  sometimes 
act  mysteriously  without  impropriety,  and  laudably  or 
even  necessarily,  why  may  not  cases  occur  which  re- 
quire the  Divine  Being  to  act  in  a  similar  manner?  And  if 
candour  is  thought  reasonable  toM^ard  creatures  confessedly 
liable  to  err  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  why  should  it 
be  withheld  in  judging  of  Him,  whose  character  it  is  to  be 
*  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working?* 

One  more  presumption  only  shall  be  noticed,  concern- 
ing a  true  revelation;  namely,  that  its  style  should  ex- 
hibit a  perfect  model  for  composition.  Why  should  that 
be  looked  for  in  a  work  which  is  not  intended  to  exalt  the 
natural  genius,  or  refine  a  literary  taste?  Its  great  object, 
I  conceive,  supposing  it  to  exist,  would  be,  to  inspire  us 
with  hope  toward  God,  to  cure  our  unhappy  prejudices 
against  his  worship  and  service,  and  to  dispose  us  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  one  another  and 
to  ourselves — by  making  us  acquainted  with  certain  facts 
and  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  we  could  not  attain  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  means.  I  should,  therefore,  expect  in 
it  plainness  of  speech,  such  as  is  usually  adopted  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant  and  the  dull,  rather  than  oma- 
mented  language.    Excellences  of  composition,  and  those 
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of  the  hifi^hest  degree,  will,  no  doubt,  attacli  to  a  commu- 
nication really  supernatural,  on  account  both  of  its  Divine 
Author,  and  its  singular  contents.  But  then  these  will 
relate  to  the  matter  rather  than  to  the  manner — to  the 
sentiment  rather  than  to  the  diction — at  least  if  the  mode 
of  thought  and  expression  deserves  admiration,  it  will  owe 
its  charms  to  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  speaker 
or  writer,  of  which,  perhaps,  it  is  the  natural  and  neces-. 
sary  result.  If  there  be  any  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is 
employed  with  a  view  rather  to  do  justice  to  the  matter, 
than  to  adorn  it  by  means  of  artificial  embellishments.  The 
works,  however,  of  the  best  writers,  particularly  those  of  the 
ancients,  who  approached  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  scrip- 
tural writers,  abundantly  prove,  that  the  superior  beauties 
of  composition  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  ob- 
scure and  perplexed  reasonings,  abrupt  transitions,  collo- 
quial phrases,  metaphors  exceptionable  on  account  of  their 
extravagance,  incorrectness,  or  inconsistency  with  ele- 
gance and  decorum,  and  even  by  grammatical  inaccura- 
cies. Such  negligences,  if  not  wholly  unavoidable,  are 
not  considered  as  materially  injurious  in  human  compo- 
sitions. I  do  not  see,  therefore,  why  a  revelation  from 
Heaven  should  be  supposed  necessarily  to  preclude  ir- 
regularities of  this  kind,  especially  as  the  works  of  na- 
ture, proceeding  from  the  same  Being,  with  all  their 
magnificence  and  beauty,  occasionally  require  correction 
and  retrenchment;  or  why,  in  transmitting  matters  to  us 
of  the  highest  moment,  it  should  not  be  thought  enti- 
tled to  the  indulgence  granted  to  human  writings,  where 
business  is  the  object;  in  which  case  things  are  always 
regarded  much  more  than  words,  and  substance  than 
either  manner  or  circumstances. 

Were  even  a  communication  from  the  Divine  Being  to 
be  composed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  in  point 
of  form,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  give  universal  satis- 
faction.    The  ideas  and  taste  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 
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literary  excellence,  have  varied  not  a  little  in  diflferent 
ages  and  in  different  places;  nor  is  there  any  oracle,  to  the 
infallible  decision  of  which  every  one  consents  to  submit 
his  judgment. — After  all,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures 
are  eminent  for  every  kind  of  excellence  in  fine  writing, 
though  the  excellences  appear  natural  rather  than  studied, 
and  are  not  sought  after,  when  they  do  not  present  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord. 

I  have  now  finished  my  preliminary  remarks,  and  shall 
therefore  immediately  proceed  to  speak  of  the  claim  which 
the  Scriptures  possess  to  the  character  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion.    Here  I  propose  to  confine  my  observations  to  these 
two  inquiries — Whether  any  book  was  ever  heard  of,  or  is 
now  in  existence,  similar  to  that  which  we  call  the  Scrip- 
tures?— And  whether  there  is  any  other  way  of  accounting 
for  its  existence,  except  we  admit  it  to  be  of  divine  origin? 
I  begin  with  observing  on  the  striking  dissimilarity  per- 
ceptible between  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  works  that 
come  nearest  to  them.     It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  a  few 
words  the  work  in  question:  but  perhaps  we  shall  not  err 
widely  from  the  truth,  if  we  imagine  it  to  contain  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  so  far  as  religion 
is  concerned.     There  are  indeed  intermixed  with  it  nu- 
merous devotional  pieces,  moral  obsen'^ations,  and  remarks 
on  men  and  manners,  together  with  several  epistles,  some 
of  considerable  length:  but  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
an.d  apostles,  consist  chiefly  of  history.     These  writings  I 
call  the  history  of  mankind.     Properly  speaking,  indeed, 
the  comprehensive  view  taken  by  them  of  the  world,  comes 
no  lower  than  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  rest  of  the  work 
being  confined  principally  to  one  family  and  nation,  other 
nations  being  noticed  only  incidentally,  as  the  Jews  and 
Christians  happened  to  be  connected  with  them.     As  the 
authors,  however,  propose  to  consider  the  human  race  only 
in  a  religious  view,  they  may  be  said  to  treat  of  the  world 
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at  large,  since  by  a  more  minute  detail,  or  a  more  extended 
survey,  they  could  have  scarcely  added  any  material  fact 
to  the  information  already  given. 

The  question  now  before  us  is.  Have  we  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  any  composition  similar  to  this? — We  have  un- 
doubtedly several  universal  histories  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  containing,  among  other  particulars,  an  ac- 
count of  religious  systems  and  religious  characters.     But 
I  recollect  none  except  the  Scriptures,  that  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  biography  and  local  customs,  with  civil  his- 
tory and  the  manners  of  nations,  altogether  incidentally, 
and  merely  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  great  subject  of 
religion.   In  these,  too,  we  have  not  a  compilation,  formed 
from  the  works  of  authors  belonging  to  different  countries, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  curtail,  enlarge,  and  correct, 
before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  public;  but  a  col- 
lection of  facts  recorded  by  original  authors,  belonging, 
so  far  as  appears,  to  the  same  country.     In  Greece  and 
Italy,  we  can  scarcely  find  more  than  three  successive 
writers  of  history;  among  the  Jews,  a  people  by  no  means 
remarkable  otherwise  for  learned  men,  we  find  a  series  of 
able  writers  for  above  one  thousand  years,  comprehending 
the  period  during  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written ; 
notwithstanding  some  of  the  books,  as  well  as  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  were  composed  by  men  who  derived  few, 
if  any,  advantages  from  education. 

The  contents  of  their  works  are  still  more  peculiar. 
What  author,  except  themselves,  gives  us  the  history  of 
the  creation,  the  original  character  and  state  of  man,  and 
the  lamentable  event  by  which  he  came  into  his  present 
unhappy  circumstances?  We  meet  with  no  hint  any  where 
of  these  important  facts,  unless  in  an  imperfect  repetition 
of  this  account  by  the  poets,  and  in  the  fable  of  the  Four 
Ages.  To  the  same  authors  we  are  wholly  indebted  for 
the  interesting  particulars  we  have  concerning  the  ante- 
diluvians, and  for  many  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  deluge  and  the  repeopling  of  the  earth, 
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to  which  there  are  no  references  elsewhere,  except  in  tlie" 
heathen  mythology.  What  a  dreary  waste  is  presented  to 
the  student  of  ancient  history,  by  the  very  long  period 
between  the  flood  and  the  extinction  of  the  first  Assyrian 
monarchy,  owing  to  the  want  of  records,  which  cither 
never  existed,  or  are  now  lost !  In  the  mean  time,  Ave  are 
furnished  by  Moses  and  his  successors  with  a  minute  and 
most  valuable  narration  concerning  one  family  and  one 
people,  during  the  far  greater  part  of  that  period;  nor  are 
we  left  wholly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  many  other  tribes  and  nations,  on  account  of  their 
connexion  with  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  as  happy 
in  the  mode  of  treating  their  subjects,  as  in  the  choice  of 
them.  We  find  in  them  no  long  and  fatiguing  details,  of 
no  general  interest.  Their  very  catalogues  of  names  assist 
the  historian  in  his  researches;  and  the  descriptions  they 
give  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  of  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  and  the  services  performed  by  the  ministers  of 
religion,  possess  an  importance  in  the  view  of  every  one 
who  reflects  on  their  causes  and  uses.  The  Scripture- 
narrative,  however,  is  almost  every  Avhere  obviously  cal- 
culated to  afford  the  richest  fund  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  In  other  records,  we  can  spare  many  sen- 
tences, and  even  whole  pages.  Here,  every  expression 
has  its  weight.  Other  narratives  may  be  abridged  Avith 
ease  and  adA^antage.  The  reader  of  the  Scripture-his- 
tory, on  the  contraiy,  is  continually  regretting  its  concise- 
ness; and  yet  the  attentive  and  considerate  mind  ahvays 
finds  there  more  than  meets  the  eye.  To  cite  instances 
would  be  vain,  since  every  part  illustrates  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  observations.  I  cannot,  hoAVCA^er,  omit  mention- 
ing the  well-known  story  of  Joseph,  at  once  so  surprising 
and  so  affecting. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  a  topic  of  for  more  importance — 
namely,  to  the  moral  and  religious  turn  of  the  AAork  be- 
fore us,  in  consc(iuence  of  the  grand  object  it  proposes. 
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-  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other,  in  which  the  tendency  to  im- 
provement is  as  constant  as  the  interest  which  it  always 
creates.     Nor  is  this  attempted  by  overcharging  the  piece, 
to  gratify  the  wishes  either  of  malevolence  or  vanity.    The 
human  character  is  impartially  drawn — the  good  with  all 
their  imperfections,  the  bad  with  every  favourable  or  ex- 
tenuating quality.     But  what  seems  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scriptures  is,  their  continual  introduction  of 
the  Deity,  and  their  incessant  aim  to  produce,  preserve, 
and  revive  the  impression  of  him  on  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  reader.     Other  histories  present  us  with  views  of 
nature  and  art.     We  see  in  them  abimdant  instances  of 
human  skill  and  human  power;  and  if  these  seem  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  an  event,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by 
the  operations  of  chance.     In  the  Bible  alone,  the  Divine 
Being  possesses  in  full  the  glory  of  his  own  works,  and 
evidently  appears  to  govern  the  M^orld.     If  the  thunder 
roars,  it  is  the  voice  of  God.     If  the  prudence,  industry, 
and  integrity  of  Joseph,  procure  him  the  favour  of  his 
Egyptian  master,  it  is  the  Lord  that  prospers  him.     If  the 
Babylonish  tyrant  satiates  his  ambition  and  cruelty  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrounding  nations,  he  is  the  '  overflowing 
scourge'  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  to  punish  the  sins  of  those 
nations.     If  the  Persian  monarch  displays  his  wisdom  and 
generosity  in  restoring  the  Jews  to  their  own  countiy,  the 
Lord  stirs  up  his  heart  for  that  purpose.     Nor  is  the  Deity 
introduced  as  by  a  heathen  poet,  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
or  to  dignify  a  human  hero;  but  as  a  real  agent,  and  as  the 
prominent  character.    Thus  the  *  Great  Invisible'  is  exhi- 
bited as  it  were  to  our  senses,  not  occasionally,  but  con- 
tinually.    We  are  made  to  feel  that  *  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.'  ^  He  compasses  us  behind  and 
before,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  us.' 

We  have  hitherto  mentioned  only  those  parts  of  the 
Scriptural  narrative  which  treat  of  ordinaiy  topics.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it 
.consists  of  matter  altogether  preternatural.     It  shows  us 
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the  Divine  Being  gradually  calling  the  world  into  exist- 
ence, and  establishing  that  course  of  things  which  has 
subsisted  ever  since,  and  which  is  termed  the  course  of 
nature.  It  describes  certain  objects  which  once  existed 
on  earth,  but  have  long  ceased  to  be  there :  such  as  a  pa- 
radise attaining  maturity  without  the  usual  process  of 
vegetation — trees  that  could  ensure  life  or  communicate 
knowledge — immortal  bodies — and  human  characters  free 
from  imperfection.  It  represents  God  himself  as  appear- 
ing and  conversing  with  mankind;  or  if  he  employs  a  me- 
dium, as  using  for  that  purpose  the  ministry  of  created  in- 
telligences superior  to  man,  or  some  other  instrument 
equally  extraordinary.  He  himself,  to  the  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  the  witnesses,  transcribes  and  promul- 
gates his  own  laws.  We  see  him  executing  judgment, 
and  performing  works  of  mercy,  without  regard  to  the 
usual  coimexion  subsisting  between  causes  and  effects. 
To  awe  or  allure  an  apostate  world — ^to  pimish  his  ene- 
mies and  reward  his  friends — to  teach  unbelievers  the  en- 
tire dependence  of  nature  on  his  pleasure — to  support  the 
credit  of  his  messengers  chosen  from  among  men — and  to 
fix  the  attention  of  mankind  to  events  of  peculiar  moment, 
he  occasionally  calls  in  the  aid  of  miracle.  Day  and  night 
continue  for  a  length  of  time  surprisingly  unusual,  and 
even  exist  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  a  country 
not  very  extensive.  The  waters  remain  a  considerable 
while  on  heaps,  and  the  air  becomes  sufficiently  heavy  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  human  body.  A  mountain  trembles 
and  bursts  into  flame,  when  there  is  no  eruption  of  vol- 
canic matter.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  '  without 
opposing  spheres.'  Diseases  fly,  and  departed  life  returns, 
at  the  utterance  of  a  word.  The  animal  and  rational  na- 
tures, in  one  instance,  exchange  their  essential  qualities. 
By  a  sudden  impulse,  man  becomes  disposed  to  speak  and 
to  act  in  a  way  altogether  imexpected  by  himself  and  others 
—perhaps  in  direct  opposition  to  his  original  habits  and 
character;  not  for  the  moment  merely,  but  through  the 
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rest  of  life.  Even  a  portion  of  divine  knowledge  and  di- 
vine power,  is  on  special  occasions  imparted  to  a  human 
being. 

Besides  the  communication  of  the  wonderful  facts  and 
events  just  enumerated,  the  same  books  inform  us  of  cer- 
tain interesting  occurrences,  that  took  place  prior  to  the 
creation  of  this  world  and  of  its  inliabitants.  By  means  of 
prophecy,  the  chasm  between  the  termination  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament 
is  in  some  measure  filled  up.  We  even  learn,  through  the 
same  extraordinaiy  channel,  the  most  important  particulars 
relative  to  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  solemn  events  of  the  last  day  itself  are 
anticipated.  We  are  enabled  to  foresee  the  momentous 
consequences  of  death  and  the  resurrection.  We  behold 
the  manner  in  which  the  world  will  terminate,  as  well  as 
that  in  which  it  conxmenced  its  existence.  The  secrets  of 
heaven  and  of  hell  themselves  do  not  remain  altogether 
unexplored. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  other  writings  that  admits  of  any 
fair  comparison  with  the  wonders  thus  related.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  different  orders  of  created 
spirits  by  whom  the  invisible  world  is  inhabited,  contains 
nothing  wild  or  puerile,  like  the  '  Genealogy  of  the  Gods' 
by  Hesiod.  The  miracles  recorded  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  narrative,  unlike  the 
pretended  intercourse  of  Numa  with  the  goddess  Egeria, 
and  the  supernatural  events  occurring  in  profane  history, 
or  in  superstitious  legends:  much  less  do  they  resemble 
the  stories  in  the  heathen  mythology,  which,  without  much 
difficulty,  may  be  discerned  to  be  partly  gross  and  unmean- 
ing febles,  partly  common  facts  disguised  by  hieroglyphical 
and  poetical  representations,  and  partly  extraordinary  inci- 
dents that  took  place  among  the  Jews,  distorted  or  muti- 
lated by  heathen  writers.  The  romances  of  the  middle  age 
make  no  pretensions  to  reality;  and  if  they  do  not  disgust 
vs,  afford  only  amusement — which  never  can  be  affirmed 
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of  the  Scriptural  narratives.  Even  the  future  world,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  heathen  poets,  or  by  Mahomet,  in  general 
excites  contempt  or  detestation.     Those  of  the  ancients 
who  came  nearest  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, were  their  legislators  and  philosophers.     But  the 
moral  system  of  the  former  was  infinitely  less  pure,  equi- 
table, and  complete,  than  the  Biblical  code;  and  the  most 
just,  elegant,  and  sublime  of  their  sentiments  respecting 
the  Deity,  are  extremely  inferior  to  the  devotional  pieces 
in  the  Scriptures.     Besides,  there  is  no  knowing  but  that 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  idolaters  was  taken  from  the  flame 
that  burned  on  the  altar  at  Jerusalem.     It  is  certain,  that 
whatever  was  excellent  in  their  religious  institutions  and 
practice,  existed  among  the  patriarchs  and  Jews  long  be- 
fore their  time. 

But  there  are  two  circumstances  attending  the  writings 
in  question,  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  they  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.     One  of  these  has  already  been  hinted  at; 
namely,  that  they  represent  religion  as  adapting  itself  to 
the  characters  and  states  of  those  who  were  to  cultivate 
it.  Tills,  though  pretended  concerning  the  various  species 
of  idolatry  set  up  in  different  countries,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  fact,  as  scarcely  one  of  them  bears  the  marks  of 
any  such  appropriation.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  Bible, 
the  forms  of  devotion  are  with  reason  made  to  vary,  ac- 
cording as  man  is  in  a  perfect  or  fallen  state;  different 
rites  are   enjoined,   according  as   the    events   that  were 
to  be  the  objects  of  religious  faith,  had  or  had  not  taken 
place;  and  the  discoveries  suited  to  direct,  invigorate, 
and  diversify  the  exercise  of  piety,   are  communicated 
or  withheld,  according  as  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances, rendered  it  proper.     While  man  retained  the  mo- 
ral image  of  his  Creator,  the  worship  paid  by  him  resembled 
that  of  angels.  In  an  apostate  state,  his  devotion  begins  to 
contain  references  both  to  a  Saviour  and  a  Sanctifier,  Tlie 
patriarchs  and  the  Jews  testify  their  faith  in  the  promised 
Messiah,  by  various  and  repeated  sacrifices;  the  Christian 
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commemorates  the  death  of  Christ,  by  partakmg  at  par- 
ticular times  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  short,  the  New 
Testament  comprehends  and  enlarges  upon  articles  of 
faith,  or  a  system  of  principles,  that  are  glanced  at,  though 
slightly,  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  religion  so  different  in 
different  circumstances,  and  yet  so  perfectly  consistent  with 
itself,  is  no  where  to  be  found,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  except 
in  the  Bible. 

The  other  particular  I  refer  to  as  peculiarly  novel  in  the 
Scriptural  history,  is  the  account  of  a  character,  at  the 
same  time  both  divine  and  human.  There  are  other  works, 
indeed,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  assuming 
various  forms,  and  sometimes  the  likeness  of  man:  but  no 
one  of  these  transformations  seems  any  way  worthy  of  so 
infinitely  a  glorious  Personage.  The  ends  proposed  by  the 
apparent  incarnation  are  trivial,  if  not  criminal.  Neither 
the  entrance  nor  the  exit  bespeaks  the  supreme  dignity  of 
Him  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.  His  greatness  is  sup- 
ported by  external  appendages,  overstrained  sentiments, 
and  turgid  expressions.  The  series  of  adventures  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  and  the  exploits  performed  by  him,  disgust 
while  they  astonish  us;  being  mere  displays  of  supernatural 
power,  unapplied  to  any  rational  or  moral  purpose.  The 
few  actions  in  common  life  attributed  to  him,  do  not  exalt 
him,  but  perhaps  sink  him  below  humanity. 

The  incarnate  God  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand 
— a  reality,  not  a  phantom — appears  with  a  view  to  render 
the  Governor  of  the  world  just  as  well  as  merciful  in  par- 
doning transgressors  of  the  laAv,  to  terminate  moral  and 
natural  evil,  to  exempt  men  from  miseries  infinitely  worse 
than  any  that  '  flesh  is  at  present  heir  to,'  and  to  pro- 
cure for  them  perfect  and  everlasting  felicity.  Mean  as 
his  birth  was,  on  account  of  the  state  of  degradation  and 
suffering  to  which  the  nature  of  his  most  arduous  and 
benevolent  undertaking  required  him  to  submit,  circum- 
stances accompanied  it,  sufficient  to  cast  a  divine  glory 
around  it;  nor  did  these  circumstances  forsake  him  at  any 
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period  of  his  life — even  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
weakness  and  deepest  distress;  and  soon  afterwards,  his 
retm'n  to  his  original  mansions  in  the  skies  was  attended  by 
visible  marks  of  appropriate  splendour.  During  his  abode 
on  earth,  however  plain  his  attire  and  mean  his  retinue, 
the  God  is  made  '  to  shine  through  the  man,'  by  speaking 
as  '  never  man  spake,'  and  by  a  series  of  deeds  no  less  be- 
nevolent than  they  were  supra-human.  When,  in  fine,  we 
view  him  in  ordinaiy  life,  we  see  him  all  that  we  could 
expect  in  a  perfect  man,  under  circumstances  the  most 
xmsui table  to  his  moral  worth;  combining  the  most  in- 
flexible firmness  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  un- 
deviating  in  the  least  respect  from  the  strict  path  of  duty 
himself,  and  making  every  just  allowance  for  frailty  in 
others.  The  evangelists,  as  minute  and  judicious  as  the 
best  of  our  biographers,  having  detailed  his  private  and 
public  life,  through  childhood,  youth,  and  riper  years,  af- 
ford us  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the  exercise 
of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  benevolence,  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, and  the  triumph  of  these  excellences  in  the  most 
critical  situations. 

The  remaining  question  proposed  for  consideration  is. 
Whether  the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  that  we  have 
been  examining,  can  be  accounted  for,  without  the  suppo- 
sition of  preternatural  interference  ?  The  infidel  Avill  per- 
haps admit,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  written  about  the  time  stated  by  their  advocates,  and 
that  they  give  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  real  history  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians :  but  with  regard  to  the  miraculous 
stories  intermingled  with  the  narrative,  he  probably  con- 
siders them  in  no  other  light,  than  as  embellishments.  It 
has  been  already  hinted,  however,  that  the  parts  alluded 
to  cannot  be  detached  from  the  Scriptural  history,  without 
leaving  chasms  that  would  subject  it  to  the  charge  of  im- 
probability and  inconsistency;  which  is  not  the  case  in 
other  histories,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  where  fictions 
are  sometimes  introduced  as  agreeable,  and  sometimes  as 
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useful  ornaments.  The  work,  too,  composed  by  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  appears  to  be  a  unique,  containinjif 
many  great  and  interesting  topics  peculiar  to  itself:  and 
even  those  which  it  brings  forward  in  common  with  other 
literary  performances,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  one 
of  these  latter  singly,  but  scattered  through  many;  like  the 
tablets  of  stone  on  which  the  moral  law  was  originally 
Ma'itten,  the  fragments,  after  they  were  so  violently  broken, 
were  found  (if  found  at  all)  in  places  veiy  remote  from 
each  other.  When  we  consider  the  vast  priority  of  the 
Scriptures  to  other  works  in  point  of  time,  and  how  for 
they  excel  in  their  details,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring 
that  the  latter  are  mere  copies,  and  miserably  imperfect 
copies  too,  of  the  former. 

We  see,  then,  what  human  genius  and  industry  have 
effected,  in  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  morals  and 
religion.  And  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  they 
could  have  effected  more,  without  supernatural  aid  ?  Had 
greater  success  been  attainable,  it  would  probably  have 
been  attained,  since  the  wisest  and  best  among  the  hea- 
then, at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  under- 
took the  task,  and  since  the  Greek  classics,  so  justly 
admired,  were  nearly  all  nmch  later  than  the  persons 
whose  names  are  affixed  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  consequently  had  a  far  better  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  former 
ages.  The  Roman  classics,  likewise,  did  not  live  so  long 
before  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  not  to  possess 
advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation  and  experience  equal 
to  theirs.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion,  that 
whatever  injury  the  literary  world  may  have  sustained  by 
various  accidents,  the  valuable  pieces  now  extant  are 
upon  the  whole  inferior  to  those  that  are  lost;  and  if  they 
were  inferior,  it  is  not  likely  that  Judea  should  be  less 
liable  to  such  casualties  than  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
know  not,  therefore,  what  reply  can  be  made  to  the  fore- 
going remarks,  except  it  be  asserted  that  these  Jewish  and 
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Christian  writers  far  excelled  all  others.  This  will  hardly 
be  allowed,  when  it  is  recollected  how  few  among  them, 
in  those  early  times  at  least,  appear  to  have  possessed  emi- 
nence, or  even  ordinary  merit,  as  writers.  Yet  I  know  not 
how  to  avoid  ascribing  to  their  countiymen,  the  authors  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  degree  of  superiority  to  the 
most  ingenious  and  learned  of  the  ancients,  in  the  powers 
of  thinking  and  expression,  that  seems  absolutely  unac- 
countable, except  we  admit  that  a  divine  influence  di- 
rected, controlled,  and  assisted  their  natural  faculties. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  improbability  of  any  set  of 
men  being  able,  without  miraculous  aid,  to  compose  the 
work  in  question,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would 
have  felt  the  disposition.  This  I  infer,  not  from  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  human  mind,  but  from  the  sentiments 
and  spirit  relative  to  religion  discovered  in  publications. 
When  the  ancient  heathen  maintained  a  plurality  of  gods, 
tvhom  they  described  as  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
chargeable  with  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind;  when 
they  inculcated  idolatry  in  almost  endless  forms;  when 
they  made  religion  to  consist  in  a  multitude  of  unmeaning 
ceremonies,  and  tolerated,  if  they  did  not  enjoin,  the  most 
abominable  practices,  they  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have 
written  the  volume  which  explains  the  object  of  the  cere- 
monial law  among  the  Jews,  promulgates  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  represents  the  Deity  as  '  glorious  in  holi- 
ness.' There  are  doubtless,  as  before  remarked,  many 
excellent  observations  made  by  certain  of  their  philoso- 
phers on  moral  and  religious  subjects;  but  whatever  admi- 
ration they  may  excite  in  us  on  that  account,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  they  had  any  concern  in  a  work  which  on 
the  oYigin  of  moral  and  natural  evil,  on  the  chief  design 
of  sacrifices,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  Divine  Being 
forgives  sin,  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  nature,  and  on  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  procured,  holds  out  ideas  and 
lafiguage  which  seem  utterly  repugnant  to  their  notions  of 
human  dignity.  Tliey,  in  a  word,  who  derided  the  doctrine 
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of  the  resurrection  as  soon  as  they  heard  it,  can  hardly  be 
imagined  to  have  been  the  authors  of  that  doctrine. 

The  sentiments  of  modem  writers,  it  is  true,  are  more 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Scriptures; 
yet  if  that  book  still  remained  to  be  written,  it  is  question- 
able whether  even  they  would  be  willing-  to  compose  such 
a  work.     They  may  approve  of  it,  so  far  as  it  describes  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  dis- 
pensations of  providence.  They  may  commend  the  account 
contained  in  it  of  personal  and  social  virtues,  together 
with  such  parts  of  its  history  as  are  confined  to  ordinary 
facts  and  events.  So  far  their  own  theological  systems  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of 
the  Bible.     But  it  is  well  known,  how  strongly  modern 
philosophers  feel  averse  to  whatever  is  supernatural  or 
mysterious  in  religion;  and  what  solicitude  they  discover 
to  exclude  from  religious  creeds  every  position  that  is  not 
discoverable  or  explicable  by  reason,  to  simplify  divine 
worship,  and  to  free  morality  from  all  appearance  of  re- 
finement.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  should  not  think 
that  even  if  they  had  possessed  ability  and  opportunity, 
they  would  have  written  those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  involve  miracle,  the  ritual  of  Moses,  and 
the  positive  institutions  of  Christianity;  much  less  would 
they  have  propagated  the  principles  advanced  and  illus- 
trated in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.     These  particulars, 
I  believe,  they  seldom  advert  to,  except  when  engaged  in 
controversy;  and  though  they  profess  in  this  case  not  to 
impugn  the  sense  of  Scripture  itself,  but  merely  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  misrepresent  it,  yet  it  seems  probable, 
that,  if  they  had  had  their  choice,  they  would  by  consider- 
able omissions  have  precluded  all  occasion  for  such  con- 
troversies.    It  may  perhaps  be  justly  supposed  even  of 
theologians  who  interpret  the  Scriptures  more  agreeably 
to  the  common   rules  of  interpretation,  whose  ideas  of 
utility  and  importance  include  a  far  larger  portion  of  the 
Bible  than  those  above  referred  to,  from  their  differences 
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from  each  other  in  their  interpretation  of  a  few  passages^ 
that  if  they  had  composed  it,  they  would  have  used  ex- 
pressions more  conformable  to  their  own  sentiments,  and 
less  favourable  to  those  of  their  adversaries. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  should  seem  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  a  composition  far  too  exalted  above  human  ge- 
nius, and  far  too  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  taste  of 
mankind,  to  admit  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  being 
supposed  to  have  written  them  of  themselves.  'Were, 
then,'  it  may  be  asked,  '  the  writers  mere  machines  in  the 
hands  of  a  superior  Being?  and  have  they  recorded  what 
is  agreeable  neither  to  their  own  judgment  nor  inclina- 
tion?' From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  seems  utterly 
improbable  that  they  would  have  had  the  ideas  expressed 
by  them,  if  they  had  not  been  supernaturally  instructed. 
As  to  the  opposition  between  themselves  and  their  com- 
positions, it  is  admitted  by  the  friends  of  Revelation,  and 
even  by  Revelation  itself,  that  they  wrote  some  things 
M^hich  they  did  not  understand;  but  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  Scripture,  it  does  not  follow,  that  because 
opposition  existed  before  inspiration,  it  should  continue 
during  or  after  inspiration.  Both  the  writers  of  the  Bible, 
and  their  followers,  profess  to  have  undergone  a  great 
change  in  their  views  and  feelings  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion; and  the  history  they  give  of  it,  which  is  confirmed 
by  their  future  conduct,  favours  the  idea  of  the  Scriptures' 
being  a  divine  revelation.  The  apostle  Paul  ascribes  the 
moral  change,  so  conspicuous  in  him,  to  a  supernatural 
appearance  and  influence :  his  fellow  writers  account  for 
their  religious  ideas  and  impressions  in  much  the  same 
manner:  and  their  numerous  followers  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  while  they  freely  own  that  they  originally 
experienced  the  general  feeling  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  theological  subjects,  attribute  the  alteration  in  them  to 
a  cause  that  is  little  less  extraordinary  than  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  themselves;  nor  does  it  seem 
easy  to  assign  any  other.     It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
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that  whatever  resemblance  the  writings  of  believers  in 
Re\elation,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  may  bear  to  Re- 
\  elation  itself,  they  could  not  any  of  them  be  its  authors  j 
since  their  writings  were  subsequent  to  it,  and  founded 
upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  I  had  to  make  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  being  a  divine  revelation. 
I  hope  it  has  at  least  been  made  to  appear,  that  the  nu- 
merous and  elaborate  pieces  written  in  support  of  this 
point,  ought  not  to  be   passed  over  without   the   most 
careful   examination,   as  the  post  which  they  endeavour 
to  maintain,  has  been  shown  to  be  by  no  means  mani- 
festly untenable.     He,  therefore,  that  rejects  their  divi- 
nity merely  because  it  is  not  self-evident,  or  because  it 
lias  been  denied  by  some  among  the  learned,  must,   if 
consistent  with  himself,  admit  veiy  little  to  be  true  on 
other  subjects  as  well  as  religion,  and  shows  that  he  has 
considered  more  the  favourers  of  his  OAvn  opinion,  than 
those  who  espouse  the  contrary.     Whether  this  conduct 
savours  of  diligence  and  impartiality,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine; but  I  would  have  him  by  all  means  weigh  well 
the  prudence  of  it.     Should  the  Scriptures  be  found  at 
last  to  be  a  real  revelation  from  heaven,  the  Divine  Being 
will  have  infinitely  greater  reason  for  resentment  than 
men,  at  seeing  his  messengers,  whom  he  has  furnished 
with  suitable  credentials,  treated  as  impostors.     Though 
the  new  facts  and  events  they  record  as  essential  to  piety, 
and  the  new  motives  they  propose  for  the  better  discharge 
of  moral  duties,  may  to  the  mind  of  the  unbeliever  appear 
unnecessary,  the  Great  Revealer  of  them  must  of  course 
view  them  in  a  far  different  light.     If,  then,  the  effects  of 
liis  displeasure  should  bear  any  proportion  at  all  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  Being 
offended,  the  consequences  must  prove  infinitely  more  tre- 
mendous than  can  be  conceived. 

Thus  perilous  is  the  situation  of  the  infidel !  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  condition  of  every  one  who  calls 
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himself  a  believer,  is  secure.  There  is  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  people,  who,  under  the  influence  of  education  and 
early  habits,  of  public  authority  and  general  example,  ac- 
knowledge the  divine  authorit)^  of  the  Scriptures,  and  re- 
gard them,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  external  forms  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  without  so  much  as  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  principles  inculcated  in  the  sacred  volume,  at  least 
without  adverting  to  the  tendency  of  those  principles,  or 
pursuing  them  in  their  consequences.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  class  of  men  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  infidels,  since  they  admit  the  truth  of  the  Bible  only 
when  their  opinions  and  practice  happen  not  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  it;  but  instantly  question  its  authenticity',  and 
call  aloud  for  evidence,  whenever  they  are  required  by  it 
to  assent  to  uuMelcome  truths,  or  summoned  to  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  self-denial — provided  they  cannot  explain  away 
*  these  hard  sayings.'  Not,  however,  to  dispute  their  claim 
to  the  character  of  believers,  let  us  consider  in  what  light 
they  will  probably  appear  to  the  Divine  Being.  His  great 
object  by  means  of  a  revelation,  which  was  to  bring  back 
their  hearts  to  Himself,  and  to  ^set  their  affections  on 
things  above,'  is  as  much  unattained  in  their  case,  as  in 
that  of  unbelievers.  Will  he  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  failure 
of  an  end  so  important  to  his  gloiy,  to  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  individuals?  Will  he 
be  pleased  with  their  open  declarations  in  his  favour, 
while  he  plainly  overhears  what  they  say  aside  to  their 
fellow  creatures,  or  at  least  in  their  own  hearts?  Will  he 
be  content  to  see  them  stand  lifeless  and  inactive,  merely 
because  the  labels  attached  to  their  mouths  are  correct  and 
appropriate?  Will  their  zeal  in  maintaining  the  divinity  of 
the  Bible  compensate  for  their  almost  total  ignoi-ance  of 
its  contents,  or  at  least  for  their  inattention  to  its  meaning 
and  spirit?  The  hypocrisy  of  the  nominally  religious  man 
may  be  no  less  offensive  to  the  Deity,  than  the  wilful 
blindness  of  the  infidel.  In  respect  of  sloth,  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  they  are  per- 
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Laps  equal.  In  another  respect,  the  guilt  of  the  former 
seems  greater.  In  doubting  the  authenticity  of  a  woriv, 
till  proper  evidence  can  be  procured,  no  disrespect  to 
the  author  is  necessarily  implied,  since  impositions  are 
too  often  attempted,  the  case  of  revelation  itself  not  ex- 
cepted; whereas  he  who  disregards  that  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  be  a  divine  communication,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  guilty  both  of  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistency with  himself,  and  also  of  directly  offering  the 
grossest  affront  to  the  Supreme  Being, 

The  nominal  Christian  has  been  viewed  in  the  most 
favourable  light,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  he  is 
attentive  to  religious  forms,  and  that  he  is  a  good  moral 
character.  If  the  fact  should  be,  that  he  lives  without  *  the 
form  of  godliness,'  and  that  he  even  indulges  in  profane- 
ness  or  vice,  his  situation  is  evidently  much  worse. 

I  have  enlarged  the  more  on  the  evil  and  danger  of 
practical  infidelity,  because!  apprehend  it  to  be  a  maladv 
far  more  prevalent,  and  to  which  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  is  far  more  subject,  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. In  entertaining  this  opinion,  I  believe  I  shall  not 
be  imagined  to  act  under  the  influence  of  a  censorious  or 
melancholy  disposition,  by  any  one  who  compares  the  ori- 
ginal state  of  his  mind  toward  the  Bible,  with  his  regard 
for  other  books  infinitely  less  Avorthy  of  his  esteem  and 
study.  I  doubt  not,  that  whoever  feels  himself  contrary- 
minded  at  present,  will  ingenuously  confess  that  he  once 
was  averse  to  it,  and  that  he  will  readily  ascribe  the  change 
to  a  supernatural  influence  on  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.  This  avowal  he  considers  as  the  less  invidious, 
because  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  invaluable  influence 
above  mentioned,  is  withheld  from  none  who  earnestly  de- 
sire and  diligently  seek  it. 

The  believer  of  this  description  will  be  glad  to  find, 
that  the  weakness  and  fluctuations  attending  his  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  rest  on  no  solid  foundation. 
In  addition  to  the  information  given  by  reason  and  nature, 
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he  derives  from  the  sacred  volume  the  most  important  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  invisible  and  future  world,  which 
he  is  shortly  to  enter.  It  exempts  him  from  much  vain 
study,  and  frees  liim  from  the  intricate  and  perplexing 
mazes  in  Vv-hich  perhaps  the  researches  of  his  blind  under- 
standing had  involved  him.  Amid  the  wild  fictions  of 
enthusiasm  or  imposture,  and  the  contradictory  schemes 
of  unenlightened  philosophy,  it  couducts  him  to  truth  and 
certainty,  by  a  short  and  easy  road.  What  a  happiness  to 
learn,  that  the  flattering  anticipations  of  the  most  san- 
guine expectation  during  waking  hours,  and  the  far  more 
romantic  scenes  of  grandeur  and  felicity  exhibited  by  the 
excursive  fancy  in  dreams,  bear  not  the  smallest  propor- 
tion to  that  real  prosperity  which  ere  long  will  be  his  por- 
tion !  How  can  he  be  thankful  enough  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
Avho  not  only  indited  the  Scriptures,  but  inclined  his  heart 
to  receive  and  improve  them  !  Here  are  deposited  his  best 
armour  against  temptation,  his  best  antidote  against  the 
weariness  arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  earthly  good  to 
his  desires,  his  best  support  against  the  shafts  of  adversity 
and  the  fear  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  see  the 
necessity  of  ^  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  at  all  "^  knows  any  thing  as  he  ought  to  know,'  and  to 
perfect  more  and  more  in  himself  the  image  of  those  di- 
vine sentiments  and  manners  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  many  revisions  and  retouches, 
it  still  hears  so  verv  faint  a  resemblance. 


ESSAY  XVIII. 


ON  THE  CULPABILITY  OF  ERROR  IN  RELIGION. 

That  error  is  possible  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
appears  from  the  various  senses  put  upon  numbers  of  pas- 
sages by  different  commentators,  all  of  which  cannot  be 
correct.  Perhaps  such  mistaken  interpretations  could  not 
be  wholly  prevented,  considering  the  imperfection  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  es- 
pecially in  certain  cases  and  circumstances.  The  constant 
interference  of  supernatural  power,  might,  indeed,  have 
produced  universal  rectitude  and  conformity  of  opinion; 
but  this  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect,  unless  the  end  to 
be  answered  by  it  were  essential  to  our  final  safety  and 
happiness.  Every  one,  however,  will  admit,  I  suppose, 
that  either  errors  will  not  be  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences, or  that  if  they  should  tend  to  a  different  result, 
no  mind  that  is  rightly  disposed  will  be  suffered  by  the 
Divine  Being  to  fall  into  them. 

The  questions  of  principal  interest  on  the  subject  before 
us  are,  whether  any  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Scriptures  is 
liable  to  any  mistake  respecting  their  sense,  that  implies 
guilt;  and  should  that  appear  to  be  the  fact,  whether  the 
guilt  can  ever  be  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  produce  serious 
consequences  in  the  other  world. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  incurring  guilt  by  mis- 
conceiving the  sense  of  Scripture,  no  one  can  doubt  it, 
I  should  imagine,  who  allows  the  [)Ossibility  of  a  case 
where  the  mistake  arises  from  the  fault  of  the  disposi- 
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tion,  and  not  of  the  understanding.  That  a  mistake  may 
be  owing  to  such  a  cause,  will  be  as  little  questioned  by 
any  one  who  reflects  on  the  many  cases  in  which  a  wrong 
state  of  the  will  so  far  affects  the  mental  sight,  as  to  occa- 
sion its  mistaking  the  object  before  it.  As  humours  in  the 
bodily  system  may  disorder  the  eye,  so  the  imagination 
and  the  passions  may  influence  the  judgment  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  w^arp  its  decisions.  In  this  case,  the  person 
is  undoubtedly  culpable  j  for  though  the  humours  above 
referred  to  may  be  uncontrollable,  there  is  not  the  same 
reason  for  suflfering  the  enemies  to  the  perception  of  truth 
to  predominate. 

Still,  however,  the  great  points  remain  to  be  discussed: 
where  two  senses  of  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  are  adopted  by  different  per- 
sons, how  may  it  be  known  that  either  of  them  merits 
censure,  notwithstanding  one  of  them  must  certainly  be 
mistaken?  or  if  blame  be  imputable,  which  of  them  is  in 
fault?  Questions  like  these  are  not  easy  to  be  determined. 
There  is  no  judge  on  eardi,  in  whose  infallibility  and  inte- 
grity both  parties  so  far  confide,  as  to  be  willing  he  should 
terminate  the  dispute :  much  less  is  there  one,  who,  having 
decided  which  party  M'as  in  error,  has  authority  to  declare 
whether  the  error  proceeded  from  an  innocent  or  a  crimi- 
nal cause,  and  to  call  upon  the  individual  against  M'hom  he 
determines,  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  induce  any  one  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
in  an  error,  though  that  may  really  be  the  fact — and  still 
more  to  make  him  acknowledge  that  he  is  culpable  for 
that  error.  The  obnoxious  attempt,  with  whatever  caution 
and  respect  it  may  be  made,  far  from  succeeding  in  its 
aim  to  convict  and  correct,  will  scarcely  escape  the  charge 
of  arrogance  and  censoriousness. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  proposing  the  tribunal  of  an  oppo- 
nent for  the  trial  of  a  man's  religious  creed,  and  his  mo- 
tives for  adopting  it,  let  us  substitute  one  to  which  he  can- 
not reasonably  object.     Whatever  may  be  thought  some- 
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times  concerning  the  justice  of  a  person's  own  mind  in 
pronouncing  on  him  a  sentence  of  acquittal  or  approba- 
tion, there  is  in  most  cases  little  ground  to  suspect  that 
its  censures  proceed  either  from  temerity  or  prejudice. 
If  it  is  not  furnished  with  every  document  that  can  fa- 
vour the  defendant,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  latter;  and  its 
partiality  for  him  is  too  well  known  to  expose  it  to  the 
reproach  of  deficiency  in  charity  and  candour.  No  one 
can  affix  to  its  assvnuption  of  authority,  the  stigma  of 
usurpation  and  presumption.  The  very  declining  to  make 
it  the  judge,  the  hearing  its  sentence  with  impatience, 
and  the  refiisal  to  abide  by  its  decision,  would  furnish  no 
inconsiderable  evidence  against  the  goodness  of  a  cause. 

Let  this  appeal,  then,  be  made  to  the  internal  judge, 
who  resides  in  every  one's  breast.  Let  it  inquire  whether 
the  person  has  ever  compared  the  religious  tenets  in  which 
he  was  educated,  or  which  he  adopted  in  mature  life, 
with  the  Scriptures:  whether  he  ever  read  his  Bible,  at 
least  with  care  and  diligence :  whether  he  ever  examined 
the  objections  and  arguments  of  his  opponents :  whether 
he  endeavoured  to  discover,  not  to  dictate,  the  sense  of 
Scripture:  whether  in  his  researches  he  made  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  undue  influence  which  the  contrariety  of 
the  book  in  question  to  many  of  his  inclinations  and  modes 
of  conduct,  might  probably  have  on  his  judgment:  and 
whether,  in  fine,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  praying  with 
solicitude  for  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  lead 
him  into  all  truth.  If  conscience  should,  upon  making 
these  inquiries,  find  itself  answered  in  the  negative,  it 
could  not  justly  appear  severe  in  pronouncing  an  un- 
favourable sentence.  The  person  might,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  of  his  adversaries,  actually  be  in  an  error,  and 
then  he  would  be  culpably  so :  or  if  he  were  not  in  an  error, 
he  would  desei-ve  to  be  in  it ;  nor  would  he  have  any  good 
reason  for  supposing  he  was  not  mistaken. 

But  conscience  may  perhaps  see  reason  for  a  more 
agreeable  decision.    In  that  case,  is  the  individual  infal- 
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libly  correct  in  interpreting  a  particular  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture? By  no  means:  but  it  will  follow,  that  if  he  is  mis- 
taken, his  mistake  is  not  culpable.     It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  though  of  two  contrary  opinions  one  at  least 
nmst  inevitably  be  wrong,  the  holder  of  it  may  be  as  free 
from  guilt,  as  he  who  maintains  the  truth.   The  possibility 
of  this,  I  belicAe,  is  universally  admitted.     Hence  people 
who  entertain  veiy  diiferent  ideas  on  certain  points  of 
doctrine,   the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
positive  institutions,  feel  mutual  esteem  for  each  other,  as 
having  equally  aimed  to  arrive  at  divine  truth,  though  they 
in  the  end  formed  such  various  conclusions.    They  see  no- 
thing in  their  respective  life  and  conversation,  or  in  their 
application  of  religious  principles  in  which  they  agree,  to 
warrant  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  each  other.  The  error, 
whichever  party  it  lies  with,  is  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  the 
head :  or  if  the  disposition  be  in  fault,  the  fault  is  not  in- 
compatible with  general  uprightness  of  character,  and  is 
inseparable,  perhaps,  from  the  best  of  men  on  this  side 
the  grave. 

Let  not  any  one  imagine,  however,  to  whatever  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians  he  may  belong,  that  this  fa- 
vourable testimony  of  conscience  is  easily  obtained.  Who- 
ever considers  the  particulars   above  stated,   respecting 
which  it  ought  to  be  fully  informed,  to  qualify  it  for  judg- 
ing according  to  truth,  must  see  that  its  approbation  is  not 
to  be  merited,  without  not  only  a  degree  of  mental  activity, 
caution,  and  patience,  in  investigating  subjects  not  veiy 
common  among  mankind,  but  also  a  disinterestedness,  an 
ingenuousness  of  temper,  a  devotional  spirit,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  do  the  will  of  God,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
far  less  common.    He  who  has  the  best  right  to  the  decla- 
ration of  his  own  mind  in  his  favour,  will  be  most  sensible 
of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  seeking  it.     To  pre- 
sume we  have  it,  when  we  never  study  to  deserve  it  by 
conscientiousness  in  other  respects,  and  habitually  aiming 
at  holiness  in  heart  and  life,  or  to  obtain  such  a  declaration 
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by  concealing  any  facts  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to 
substantiate  our  claim  to  a  verdict,  if  not  under  false  pre- 
tences, is  dishonourable  and  unsafe.  We  may  by  these 
means  repel  the  accusations  and  censures  of  the  opposite 
party,  who,  not  knowing  what  passes  in  our  retirements, 
and  still  less  what  passes  in  our  minds,  is,  for  want  of  ex- 
ternal evidence  perhaps,  unable  to  convict  us  of  falsehood; 
but  we  camiot  escape  detection,  when  (as  will  shortly  hap- 
pen) we  come  into  the  presence  of  Him  '  who  is  greater 
.than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things.' 

I  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  ground,  that  a  man's 
own  conscience  possesses  exclusively  the  right  of  arraign- 
ing the  state  of  his  heart  in  determining  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  he  would  be  warranted  in  charging  another 
who  should  assume  this  authority,  with  arrogance  and  un- 
charitableness.  But  I  must  now  observe,  that  there  is  a 
case  in  which,  I  conceive,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  undue  liberty  taken  by  his  antagonist;  namely, 
the  case  in  which  his  external  conduct  is  liable  to  re- 
proach. A  person  of  this  description  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  ideas  of  the  word  of  God,  that  are  worthy 
to  be  named  principles.  If  he  holds  any  set  of  tenets  which 
he  calls  scriptural,  he  must  have  derived  them  not  from 
his  own  study  of  the  Bible — a  kind  of  book  by  no  means 
adapted  to  his  taste— but  from  contingent  circumstances; 
and  his  reason  for  retaining  them  is  probably  confined  to 
the  force  of  education,  and  the  influence  of  connexions  in 
life,  of  fashion,  or  of  interest,  in  conjunction  with  their 
imagined  reconcileablcness  to  his  corrupt  habits  and  man- 
ners. If,  then,  his  notion  of  the  principles  inculcated  in 
Holy  Writ  should  happen  to  contradict  those  of  his  neigh- 
bour whose  character  is  irreproachable,  he  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  in  the  course  of  controversy,  to  find  doubts  en- 
tertained concerning  his  diligence  and  impartiality.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  his  neighbour  should  consider  such  a 
discussion  with  him  at  all  advisable  or  useful.  It  signifies 
nothing  to  correct  his  religious  opinions,  supposing  them 
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to  be  erroneous,  relative  to  certain  subjects  at  least,  while 
his  morals  continue  bad.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  a  man  may  '  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.'  In 
this  unhappy  case,  his  opponents  would  act  wrong  in  con- 
demning the  opinions  themselves  on  that  account,  as  they 
might  easily  find  others  professing  the  same  principles,  who 
live  agreeably  to  the  truth.  Yet  he  could  not  charge  them 
with  acting  wrong  in  that  instance,  and  still  less  could 
he  blame  his  injured  and  afflicted  associates  for  affirm-, 
ing,  that,  with  all  his  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  faith, 
he  really  possessed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

But  to  return : — the  open  violation  of  moral  duties,  or  at 
least  the  gross  neglect  of  even  the  forms  of  religion,  are 
by  no  means  the  only  circumstances  that  furnish  reason 
for  doubting  a  man's  qualifications  for  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  according  to  truth.  The  want  of  internal  reli- 
gion will  warrant  the  same  doubts,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  consider  the  state  of  mind  as  no  less  essential  to 
the  existence  of  genuine  devotion  and  piety,  than  the  ex- 
ternal act.  There  is  indeed  a  danger  either  of  describing 
religious  dispositions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  for 
granted  the  tnUh  of  certain  points  not  conceded  by  the 
adversary,  or  at  least  of  preferring  a  charge  against  him 
which  cannot  be  proved.  The  latter  aa  ould  involve  an  iiu- 
pious  and  fruitless  attempt  to  invade  the  province  of  that 
Being,  whose  sole  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  human 
heart.  The  former  danger  may,  however,  I  think,  be 
avoided,  by  selecting  such  cases,  as  every  professor  of 
faith  in  Christianity,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  sen- 
timents, must  own  to  be  proofs  of  essential  deficiency  in 
piety. 

I  suppose  I  may  assume  the  fact,  that  every  truly  re- 
ligious man  considers  himself  as  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Heavenly  Majesty:  that  he  hopes  for  the  benefit  of 
an  act  of  grace  obtained  by  the  most  singular  means:  and 
;that,  extraordinary  as  the  expectation  may  appear,  especi- 
jaliy  when  the  late  .difference  between  them  is  taken  inta 
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view,  he  presumes  he  shall  ere  long  be  admitted  to  a  situa- 
tion of  honour  and  emolument  in  the  palace  itself.     Thus 
circumstanced,  how  is  it  commonly  imagined  he  will  act? 
Doubtless  he  will  burst  forth  into  the  most  ardent  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  if  he  should  ever  experience 
the  favour  of  an  interview  with  the  Sovereign,  prior  to  his 
advancement.     At  other  times,  no  false  shame  will  with- 
hold him  from  speaking  on  the  subject  among  his  fellow 
citizens;  for  he  cannot  go  where  he  will  not  meet  with 
people  who  are  either  as  much  indebted  as  himself  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Prince,  or  who  unhappily  still  remain  dis- 
affected, and  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws:  the 
latter,  therefore,  he  may  hope  to  conciliate  and  encou- 
rage, the  former  to  gratify  most  sensibly  by  reminding 
them,  in  common  with  himself,  of  their  imminent  danger, 
their  wonderfiil  escape,  and  their  joyful  prospects.     He 
who  has  great  good  in  view,  is  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  noticing  it  unseasonably:  how  much  less  will  he  be 
silent  where  the  mention  of  it  will  be  received  with  plea- 
sure, or  is  at  least  an  act  of  duty  and  benevolence? 

Such  being  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  is  truly  pious, 
let  us  now  reverse  it,  and  suppose  a  person,  though 
invited,  never  to  go  into  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign 
oftener  than  etiquette  requires,  and  even  then,  amidst 
the  frigid  and  pompous  harangues  delivered  by  him  on 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  Prince,  almost  wholly  omit 
that  act  which  he  ought  to  consider  as  the  grandest  and 
most  interesting  display  of  them:  let  us  suppose  him, 
when  among  his  fellow-subjects  of  whatever  character,  or 
however  circumstanced  respecting  the  Government,  to 
confine  his  discourse  to  literary,  philosophical,  or  poli- 
tical topics,  perhaps  to  their  domestic  affairs  or  their  tran- 
sactions with  one  another;  and  far  from  introducing  or 
countenancing  that  which  is  of  most  general  concern, 
except  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  disputation,  to  discou- 
rage it  when  introduced,  and  to  endeavour  to  direct  the 
conversation  into  another  channel:  suppose  him,  in  fine, 
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to  observe  as  profound  a  silence  on  the  subject  of  future 
gain  and  advancement  at  court,  as  if  he  never  expected 
or  desired  it: — what  is  the  natural  inference?  It  must 
follow,  either  that  the  simile  introduced  does  not  suit  his 
case,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  piety;  (a 
proposition  which,  I  conceive,  no  one  will  venture  to  as- 
sert;) or  that  there  is  a  disingenuousness,  ingratitude,  and 
insensibility,  about  the  person  just  described,  that  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  a  pious  disposition.  On  either  ground, 
he  can  hardly  charge  his  neighbour  with  arrogance  and 
censoriousness  in  thinking  him  ill  qualified  for  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  Sove- 
reign, his  subjects,  and  their  transactions  with  each  other. 
There  is  too  much  reason  for  suspecting,  that  if  he  at- 
tempts the  work  at  all,  he  will  commit  blunders  where 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  go  wrong,  were  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  or  palliating  his  own  unworthy  con- 
duct. Such  a  state  of  mind  can  never  be  altogether  exempt 
from  liability  to  blame. 

It  appears,  then,  not  only  that  a  man  may  incur  guilt  by 
adopting  and  maintaining  error,  but  be  convicted  of  the 
fact,  and  censm*ed  by  his  own  conscience,  though  his  fellow 
men  may  be  unable  to  prove  the  charge.  It  also  appears, 
that  by  the  open  violation  of  moral  duties,  and  even  by  ha- 
bitually omitting  those  external  expressions  of  piety  that 
are  natural  and  necessary,  he  may  justify  a  suspicion  in 
others  both  of  the  truth  of  his  religious  sentiments,  and  of 
the  innocence  of  his  motives. 

We  proceed  to  the  other  subject  of  inquiry — Whether 
any  culpable  error  can  be  of  that  magnitude,  as  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

No  person  will,  I  presume,  immediately  reply  to  this 
question  in  the  negative,  who  recollects  how  often  error 
is  attended  by  the  most  fatal  evils  in  this  world,  even  when 
it  is  not  culpable,  or  at  least  the  culpability  is  so  small,  as 
that  the  anger  caused  by  it  is  lost  in  compassion.  If,  then, 
mistakes  comparatively  innocent  are  not  wholly  exempt 
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from  danger,  it  would  seem  that  those  of  a  much  less  fa- 
vourable description  must  prove  far  more  dangerous,  in 
some  place,  and  at  some  time  or  other.    I  recollect  indeed 
with  pleasure,  that  though  the  line  between  these  and 
others  is  not  so  clearly  and  strongly  marked,  as  wholly 
to  preclude  doubt  and  controversy,  culpability  relative  to 
this  matter  is  not  always  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  real  religion  in  the  offender.   There  are  many  questions 
concerning  which  individuals  belonging  to  different  reli- 
gious denominations  may  disagree  in  judgment,  through 
the  fault,  perhaps,  of  one  party  at  least,  with  perfect  safety 
both  to  their  final  destiny,  and  to  their  claim  to  the  cha- 
racter of  truly  pious  among  men.     But  I  suppose  I  shall 
not  be  deemed  presumptuous  or  morose,  in  asserting  that 
there  are  certain  limits  to  venial  culpability,  and  to  the 
points  respecting  which  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  err.   Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  it  may  be  impossible  for  any  one 
uninspired  to  assign  those  limits  with  precision,  yet  in  the 
judgment  we  form  of  ourselves  and  others  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  is  as  possible  for  charity  to  exceed  as  to  stop  short 
of  the  due  bounds.     In  a  case,  therefore,  which,  whatever 
difficulties  may  attend  its  determination  in  this  world,  both 
can  and  will  be  determined  in  the  other,  with  consequences 
the  most  serious  to  some,  whoever  they  may  be,  the  subject  ■ 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed,  without  the  greatest  risk  to 
personal  safety. 

With  relation  to  the  important  point  before  us,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  one  who  believes  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  can  avoid  considering  those  who  deny 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  or  that  he  rose  from 
the  dead,  as  being,  under  certain  circumstances  at  least, 
in  the  most  perilous  situation,  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
and  let  their  character  be  what  it  may  in  other  respects. 
Whether  among  the  professors  of  faith  in  Christianity, 
who  are  in  good  repute  for  morals  and  the  forms  of  reli- 
gion, the  disbelief  of  any  proposition  can  prove  equally 
fatal,  will,  I  suppose,  be  questioned  by  some;  especially 
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when  the  proposition  is  attempted  to  be  stated.  I  shall 
therefore  decline  any  such  attempt,  lest  it  shonld  be 
thought  that  I  am  more  influenced  by  partiality  to  mr 
own  tenets,  than  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  candour  toward 
those  Avho  are  contrary-minded.  Presuming,  however, 
that  I  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  same  charge  in  expressing 
a  strong  apprehension  of  danger  as  attached  to  sentiments, 
if  there  be  any  such,  which  militate  in  no  small  degree 
against  the  prevailing  language  of  Scripture,  the  exercise 
of  pious  affections,  and  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  apostles 
and  their  followers,  I  propose  shortly  to  inquire  into  the 
fact  relative  to  this  matter. 

The  view  given  of  the  Christian  system  by  some,  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  substance  as  follows :  That  the  natural  state 
of  the  human  mind  with  regard  to  moral  good  and  evil,  as 
also  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  are  much  the  same 
as  they  were  originally — that  Satan  is  only  temptation 
personified — that  if  the  miseries  of  hell  have  any  existence 
at  all,  they  are  only  temporary — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
however  distinguished  by  his  noble  ancestry  and  his  mira- 
culous powers,  by  his  shining  talents  and  his  eminent  vir- 
tues, by  the  wonderful  incidents  of  his  life  and  death,  his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  exaltation,  is  only  a  creature 
■ — that  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men  is  in  no  other 
way  entitled  to  those  high  characters,  than  as  an  infallible 
Teacher,  a  perfect  Example,  and  an  illustrious  Mart\T — 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  merely  another  mode  of  expressing 
the  Deity — and,  in  short,  that  whatever  change  must  ne- 
cessarily take  place  in  the  mind  and  conduct  in  order  to 
final  salvation  and  happiness,  the  Divine  Being  is  in  no 
other  respect  concerned  in  it  than  he  is  concerned  in  ex- 
ternal reformation  of  manners;  namely,  as  having  im- 
planted reason  and  conscience  in  the  luunan  breast,  as 
superintending  the  events  of  life,  and  as  being  the  Author 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Now  if  this  be  a  just  and  complete  account  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  own  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  many  passages 
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in  the  sacred  writings — particularly  in  the  Epistles,  which^ 
in  appearance  at  least,  present  us  with  a  very  different 
scheme.     I  do  not  forget,  indeed,  that  explanations  have 
been  given  of  them,  suited  to  the  import  of  the  tenets  just 
enumerated;  in  which  the  most  unusual  departure  from 
the  literal  sense  has  been  apologized  for,  by  urging  the 
strong  predilection  in  favour  of  figurative  language,  so 
remarkable  in  the  East.     But  I  believe  that  no  one  who 
reverences  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  work,  can  allow  him- 
self, without  the  apprehension  of  profaneness,  to  conceive 
of  them  as  countenancing  the  impious  and  senseless  style 
of  the  Orientalists,  not  only  in  their  religious  writings,  but 
in  their  civil  histories,  particularly  in  describing  their  so- 
vereigns.    Metaphor,  when  used  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness, and  lavished  with  the  greatest  profusion,  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned  so  entirely  to  the  impulse  of  the  fancy 
and  the  passions,  as  no  longer  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  good  taste,  or  even  of  common  sense.    When  it  un- 
dertakes to  magnify  or  embellish  far  beyond  the  boimds  of 
reason,  it  injures  the  subject  which  it  was  intended  to  im- 
prove; it  exposes  the  author  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  and 
excites  disgust  instead  of  admiration.    We  may  read  with- 
out surprise  the  application  to  Christ  of  the  expression 
'  Son  of  God,^  and  even  of '  God,'  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
According  to  the  view  taken  of  him  on  the  smallest  scale, 
he  certainly  merits  those  august  titles  far  more  than  any 
other.*    But  if  he  really  be  no  more  than  a  creature,  to 
call  him  God's  own  Son  and  his  on/j/  begotten  Son,  to  give 
him  the  name  peculiar  to  the  true  God,  to  invest  him  on 
different  occasions  with  the  divine  attributes,  to  represent 

*  John  10.  36.  The  phrase  '  whom  the  Tather  hath  sanctified,  and  sent 
into  the  world,'  is  here  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  following  ex- 
pression '  Son  of  God;'  but  the  former  may  also  be  understood  as  a  proof 
that  the  latter  is  intended  to  affirm  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  Jews  continued  to  affix  the  same  sense  to  our  Lord's 
words  as  they  had  applied  to  his  previous  declaration,  'I  and  my  Father 
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him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  to  call 
upon  all  the  angels  to  worship  him,  and  to  tell  us  posi- 
tively that  he  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.,  seems  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
in  any  composition,  whether  human  or  divine.  What 
greater  display  of  *  pomp  and  circumstance '"  could  mark 
the  Father  himself?  How  would  it  have  appeared,  had  it 
been  used  concerning  Adam  or  Moses,  the  former  of 
whom,  notwithstanding,  is  stated  to  be  the  ^  son  of  God/ 
and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  made  '  a  god  unto  Pha- 
raoh?' There  is  no  instance,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  through- 
out the  Scriptures,  where  a  mere  figure  is  thus  clothed 
with  all  the  properties,  rights,  and  acts,  belonging  to  the 
reality  which  it  represents. 

So  glaring  indeed  is  the  absurdity  in  question,  that  of 
late  years  researches  have  been  made  into  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  to  see  whether  interpolations  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Holy  Books,  in  order  to  favour  certain  tenets. 
But  though  the  researches  have  been  supposed  to  prove 
successful  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  current  of  Scrip- 
ture language  relative  to  the  point  before  us  remains  un- 
altered. Of  course  the  charge  against  it  of  extravagance, 
continues  unshaken.  What,  then,  can  we  think  of  the 
sentiment  implying  such  a  charge?  Reverence  for  the 
word  of  God  seems  itself  to  compel  its  condemnation  as 
an  error,  and  if  culpable,  in  no  small  degree  dangerous. 
Whether  the  difficulties  attending  the  reconciling  the  op- 
posite sentiment  to  reason,  and  even  to  other  parts  of 
Scripture  itself,  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  is 
a  question  that  I  shall  not  now  particularly  examine,  it 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  point  under  consideration.  We 
are  examining  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  and  not 
either  its  truth  or  its  consistency  with  other  proposi- 
tions. Were  the  contradiction  proved  to  attach  to  that 
opposite  sentiment,  it  would  follow,  not  that  the  Scriptures 
could  not  be  supposed  to  assert  it,  considering  the  Ian- 
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guage  used  by  them,  but  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
were  not  a  divine  revelation.* 

With  respect  to  the  objection  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  tliat  it  sanctions  the  worship  of  a  creature,  the 
Scriptures  have  themselves  recorded  several  instances  of 
divine  worship  paid  to  Christ,  not  with  censure,  as  when 
attempts  were  made  to  worship  a  mere  man,  or  an  angel, 
but  in  a  way  that  implies  approbation,  or  rather  an  in- 
junction for  that  purpose. 

The  opposition  between  the  other  articles  of  the  creed 
before  recited,  and  the  sense  of  Scripture  indicated  by  its 
prevailing  language,  attempted  to  be  justified  by  a  wish 
to  avoid  charging  the  sacred  volume  with  contradictions, 
would,  were  it  considered,  give  rise  to  similar  reflections. 
I  shall  therefore  merely  add  to  the  foregoing  obsei'vations, 
that  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  is  rejected  without  even 
the  appearance  of  a  contradiction,  where  the  existence  of 
evil  spirits  is  denied ;  for  surely  the  existence  of  such  spirits 
is  as  possible  as  that  of  angels  or  of  human  spirits :  and 
where  such  a  predetermination  and  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  Deity,  with  respect  to  the  human  mind,  as  is  neces- 
faiy  to  prevent  the  frustration  of  his  Avise,  holy,  and  good 

*  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  adverse  to  tlie  unity  of  God,  till  it  is  ascertained  in  what  that  unity 
consists.  There  is  evidently  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  a  union 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  views,  disposition,  and  conduct,  unparalleled  in 
history;  a  union  which  effectually  exempts  them  from  the  dissensions  of 
the  heathen  deities,  and  the  opposition  existing  between  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  Persians  and  the  Manicheans.  The  connexion,  too, 
between  them,  notwithstanding  the  Scriptural  terms  generation  and  pro- 
cession, may  be  as  inseparable,  and  as  much  entitle  them  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  substance,  as  the  connexion  between  the  sun  and  its  light  and 
heat,  to  which  it  was  very  early  compared,  and  which  union  does  not  in- 
capacitate the  sun,  the  light,  or  the  heat,  for  an  application  and  a  use  to- 
tally distinct  from  those  of  the  others.  In  a  word,  the  necessary  existence 
from  everlasting  belonging  to  each  of  the  sacred  Three,  secures  to  them  a 
unity  of  dignity.  What  else  their  unity  may  consist  in,  it  is  impossible  to 
say:  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  would  seem,  from  our  Lord's  declaration, 
•  I  and  my  Father  are  one,'  namely,  one  thing,  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
it  cannot  be  a  unity  of  what  we  call  person. 

VOL.  I.  3  A 
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purposes  upon  the  whole,  is  denied  on  the  ground  of  its 
apparent  repugnance  to  the  imputableness  of  human  ac- 
tions, the  dictates  of  natural  religion  are  no  less  discarded, 
than  the  plain  assertions  of  Revelation. 

I  proceed  to  consider,  next,  the  unhappy  influence  which 
the  views  entertained  of  Christianity  by  some,  have  upon 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  true  godliness.  The  general 
notion  conceived  of  the  latter  by  all  the  parties  that  divide 
the  Christian  world,  has  been  already  adverted  to — namely, 
the  feelings  and  cond\ict  proper  for  a  criminal,  who  has 
not  only  been  pardoned  by  his  offended  Sovereign,  but  ex- 
pects peculiar  favours  from  him.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  these  feelings  are  not  materially  injured  by  certain 
views  of  the  Christian  system,  and  whether,  if  those  views 
should  be  ultimately  found  to  be  wrong,  and  imply  guilt 
in  those  who  entertain  them,  their  risk  will  not  be  very 
great?  Undovibtedly  the  exercise  of  pious  affections,  ac- 
cording to  the  case  above  described,  will  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  sentiments  of  him  who  professes  to  be  the 
subject  of  them.  He  may  be  expected  to  love  most,  who 
in  his  own  apprehension  had  most  to  be  forgiven.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  ideas  formed  by  him  of  his  guilt  and  danger, 
was  his  alarm,  and  his  solicitude  to  obtain  pardon;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  will  be  his  thankfulness,  and  disposi- 
tion to  make  becoming  returns,  upon  having  obtained  it — 
especially  if  he  believes  that  no  inconsiderable  obstacles 
were  opposed  by  justice  to  the  act  of  grace,  and  that  these 
obstacles  were  not  surmounted  without  much  contrivance, 
labour,  and  self-denial,  on  the  part  of  Him  whom  he  had 
injured.  The  regret  he  feels  for  his  manifold  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  Deity,  will  increase  with  the  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifices  made  both  by  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  implied  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  the 
plan  for  his  salvation.  The  more  highly  he  conceives  of 
the  Saviour's  dignity,  the  more  will  he  be  struck  with  his 
condescension  and  generosity,  and  of  course  the  more  in- 
clined will  he  feel  to  encounter  difficulty,  and  endure  dis- 
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tress  in  his  sei'vice.  The  deeper  the  sense  is  wliich  he  has 
of  his  guilt,  and  of  his  disaffection  to  the  divine  law,  the 
more  '  soberly'  will  he  think  of  his  talents  and  excellences, 
the  more  diligence  will  he  use  in  departing  from  evil  and 
doing  good,  and  the  more  earnestly  will  he  implore  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  to  that  end.  In  proportion,  finally, 
to  the  idea  formed  by  him  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  that  assistance,  will  be  the  encouragement  derived 
to  his  exertions  from  the  hope  of  it,  and  the  gratitude  felt 
by  him  when  he  experiences  its  happy  effects. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
possibility  of  his  abusing  the  expectation  of  forgiveness. 
On  the  supposition  that  he  could  act  so  base  a  part,  there  is 
always,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
uncertainty  respecting  his  actual  circumstances,  to  check 
that  hope;  and  then  the  greater  the  display  has  been  in  his 
opinion  of  benevolence  and  labour  in  providing  the  means 
of  his  safety  and  happiness,  the  more  grievous,  if  he  draws 
the  proper  inferences,  must  he  think  his  crime,  and  the 
sorer  his  punishment,  should  he  be  found  in  the  end  to 
have  neglected  or  perverted  them. 

I  need  not  now  take  pains  to  convince  my  reader,  that 
there  is  a  set  of  Christian  principles  which  tends  to  deepen 
and  enlarge  the  dispositions  just  enumerated.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  I  may  affirm,  with  truth,  that  some 
entertain  ideas  of  the  divine  law,  of  hell,  of  the  human 
character,  of  Christ,  of  the  ground  on  which  pardon  is 
granted  to  sinners,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  human  efforts, 
which  very  materially  weaken,  if  they  do  not  preclude 
or  annihilate,  these  dispositions.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that 
these  dispositions  consist  merely  in  thoughts  confined 
to  the  breasts  of  individuals.  In  the  sight  of  God  and  of 
conscience,  thoughts  are  actions;  they  give  rise  to  actions, 
and  from  them  actions  derive  their  character,  whether 
good  or  bad.  They  have  a  direct  and  powerful  influence 
on  private  and  public  devotion,  as  also  on  all  exertions  to 
promote  the  divine  glory,  and  the  best  interests  of  menj 
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Bor  is  their  effect  inconsiderable  on  personal  and  social 
virtue. 

I  would  not,  indeed,  have  it  be  thought,  that  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  pious  affections  and  habits,  cer- 
tain propositions  are  to  be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of 
meditation,  that  have  no  foundation  in  truth;  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  entertain  worse  notions  of  our  character, 
our  condition,  and  our  powers,  than  is  agreeable  to  fact; 
or  that  it  is  our  duty  to  ackndwledge  that  we  are  more  in- 
debted to  the  grace  of  God,  than  is  really  the  case.  A| 
the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  no  injury  could  pos- 
sibly result  from  such  misconceptions,  supposing  them  to 
exist:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  sentiments 
having  the  opposite  tendency  prove  to  be  errors,  and 
founded  in  guilt,  they  would  be  of  no  ordinary  magnitud* 
and  danger. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  observation  concerning  the 
opinions  alluded  to  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  holi- 
ness, that  they  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  its  subver- 
sion. I  shall  only  add,  that  the  apostle  Paul  contemplated 
the  same  possibility  of  abuse;  yet  contenting  himself  with 
guarding  his  followers  against  it,  he  continues  to  use  the 
same  terms  and  phrases  that  occasioned  the  danger. 

We  have  now  only  to  compare  the  views  sometimes  en- 
tertained of  the  gospel,  with  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the 
first  Christians,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament.  What 
was  their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion?  Exactly  that  of  subjects  returning  to  the 
allegiance  they  owed  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  and  to  the 
obedience  due  from  them  to  wise  and  good  laws.  They 
"constantly  bore  about  them  the  marks  of  ingenuous  shame 
and  deep  contrition  for  their  former  disaffection,  high  ad- 
miration of  the  grace  manifested  to  them  by  their  much- 
injured  Prince,  lively  gratitude  for  the  labours  and  suffer- 
ings of  his  adorable  Son  in  procuring  that  grace,  and 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the 
salutary  influence  which  originally  prevailed  over  their 
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rebellious  spirits.  They  embraced  every  opportunity  of 
circulating  the  interesting  tale,  to  their  own  humilia- 
tion, and  to  the  honour  of  the  Sovereign,  with  a  view 
to  caution  and  conciliate  those  of  their  fellow  subjects, 
who  continued  disloyal,  and  to  encourage  those  who  were 
penitent.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  good  work 
— a  work  so  becoming  a  grateful  and  benevolent  mind — 
they  patiently  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most  serious 
inconveniences,  deriving  their  consolation  from  the  testi-- 
mony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  extraordinary  honours 
and  emoluments  they  expected  shortly  to  receive  in  the 
court  of  a  most  powerful  and  generous  Monarch. 

That  this  representation  of  the  apostles  and  their  fol- 
lowers is  true,  appears  from  their  prayers,  their  occasional 
remarks,  their  public  addresses,  the  topics  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  their  writings,  and  the  histoiy  of  their  tran- 
sactions. As  to  the  principles  which  tend  to  produce 
these  effects,  they  are  too  obvious  to  need  explanation; 
therefore  I  shall  only  add,  that  numbers  since  the  apos- 
tolic age,  professing  the  same  principles,  have  manifested 
in  no  small  degree  a  similar  spirit  and  conduct:  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  devotional  acts,  their  discourses,  and  their 
publications;  as  also  from  the  schemes  they  have  formed 
and  executed  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  benevo- 
lence. Nor  is  any  discredit  justly  brought  on  their  de- 
votional spirit  and  zeal,  in  consequence  of  exceptions  taken 
to  their  morals. 

Whether  there  are  not  other  sentiments,  the  holders  of 
which  are  totally  dissimilar  in  language  and  character,  I 
would  rather  leave  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  of  general  observation,  than  deliver  my  own 
opinion.  I  own,  I  should  not  expect  much  humility  or 
gratitude  in  a  pardoned  criminal,  who  thought  his  offences 
against  the  government  were  slight  or  few,  and  that  the 
penalties  incurred  would  prove  trivial;  that  the  mercy 
shown  to  him  was  owing  rather  to  the  extenuations  ac- 
companying his  guilt,  and  to  his  meritorious  character 
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upon  the  whole,  than  to  any  extraordinary  grace  in  the 
Prhice,  or  to  any  extraordinaiy  sacrifices  made  by  him 
to  render  the  exercise  of  it  consistent  with  justice.  He 
might,  indeed,  be  willing  to  felicitate  the  Sovereign  on 
his  great  endowments  avid  his  worthy  deeds;  to  support 
the  authenticity  of  any  writing  that  was  really  his;  to  pre- 
serve the  text  of  such  writing  pure,  and  the  sense  free 
from  misinterpretation ;  in  short,  to  maintain  a  good  cha- 
racter for  temperance,  probity,  and  benevolence,  among 
his  fellow  subjects:  but  I  should  not  think  he  would  con- 
sider himself  as  under  peculiar  obligations  to  attempt  re- 
moving any  prejudices  in  their  minds  against  the  Prince, 
by  expatiating  in  their  presence  on  the  'riches  of  his 
grace;'  much  less  that  he  would  suppose  any  uncommon 
pains  ought  to  be  taken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing remaining  tendencies  to  disloyalty  within  his  o^^^l 
breast.  The  kind  of  conduct,  however,  just  described, 
was  precisely  that  of  the  first  Christians,  as  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  If,  then,  the  want  of  it  naturally 
and  even  necessarily  follows  from  any  principles,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  suspect  them  of  error;  and  that  the 
error  must  be  most  serious,  cannot  be  doubted  by  one 
who  admits  the  divine  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the 
apostles. 

The  proper  inference  from  the  whole  seems  to  be  this: 
that  the  possibility  of  error  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
so  far  as  relates  to  matter^  of  faith  and  practice,  ought  to 
be  contemplated  with  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  inno- 
cence ascribed  to  it,  when  considered  as  purely  mental, 
requires  no  small  degree  of  explanation.  A  mistake  in 
which  the  judgment  solely  is  concerned,  without  the  least 
interference  or  influence  on  the  part  of  the  will  and  the 
passions,  though  not  culpable,  may  yet  be  productive  of 
fatal  evil,  as  before  observed,  in  a  man's  temporal  con- 
cerns. But  were  it  otherwise,  a  mistake  of  this  kind,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  life  to  come,  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained as  some  may  imagine.     The  inclination  often  acts 
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upon  the  understanding  with  great  force,  though  un- 
observed; in  consequence,  therefore,  of  these  powerful, 
though  quick  and  secret  operations,  an  error  may  become 
criminal  and  dangerous,  through  blameable  inattention 
and  self-indulgence,  long  before  it  is  known,  and  in  far 
more  instances  than  the  person  is  aware  of.  The  obser- 
vations that  have  been  made  on  the  character  of  the  man 
who  seeks  after  divine  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  who  is 
tmly  pious,  will,  I  conceive,  render  this  assertion  not  in- 
credible. 

He  who  studies  the  mathematics,  is  not  ignorant  that 
there  are  some  propositions  which  appear  false,  till  the 
demonstration  compels  assent.  Suppose  the  demonstra- 
tion to  be  on  some  account  or  other  withheld  for  a  time, 
and  that  the  student  is  obliged  to  proceed  to  other  propo- 
sitions, having  no  other  ground  for  assent  to  this  propo- 
sition, than  the  authority  of  the  author  or  teacher;  he 
would  feel  some  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  yielding  his  assent 
without  the  possession  of  better  evidence,  even  though  the 
case  precluded  all  suspicion  of  prejudice.  But  how  much 
greater  would  be  the  difficulty,  were  it  possible  for  the 
proposition  to  oppose  any  favourite  passion  or  pursuit! 
He  would,  I  imagine,  instantly  resist  it  as  false.  With 
respect  to  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  it  cannot  be  ' 
denied,  as  I  mentioned  before,  without  the  most  unwarrant- 
able departure  from  the  usual  rules  of  interpretation,  that 
the  case  above  stated  is  sometimes  exemplified,  he  who 
professes  faith  in  them  would  be  afraid  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  on  account  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Author  of 
i  such  a  revelation.     It  may  easily  be  conceived,  however, 

that  he  lies  under  no  small  temptation  to  seek  after  some 
other  sense  of  the  proposition,  that  is  less  obscure,  less  ap- 
parently incredible,  and  less  unfavourable  to  his  disposi- 
tion and  habits,  than  the  obvious  and  necessary  significa- 
tion, according  to  the  proper  use  of  language. 

No  ordinary  care  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  reason, 
under  the  pretext  of  explaining,  may  not  oppose  Reve- 
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lation.      Should  this  unhappily  be   the   case,  some  im- 
portant fact  may,  before  the  person  is  aware,  be  rejected j 
even  the  principal  contents  of  Revelation  itself,  in  the  view 
of  the  Divine  Being,  at  least,  maybe  overlooked,  and  thus 
his  chief  design  in  the  communication  be  defeated.     That 
such  an  evil  is  more  than  possible,  appears  from  the  obser- 
vations already  made  on  the  exercise  of  piety  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  apostles.  Judge,  then,  if  an  error  of  this  kind 
is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  most  awful  consequences 
— consequences  that  will  be  ill  counteracted  by  any  satis- 
faction that  may  arise  from  the  consciousness  or  reputa- 
tion of  having  studiously  shunned  the  most  distant  ap- 
proach to  the  weakness,  servility,  and  grossness,  of  a  cre- 
dulous and  superstitious  mind. 

If  any  one,  convinced  of  the  danger  attendant  on  error 
in  religion,  should  inquire  concerning  the  best  preser- 
vative from  it,  perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory 
answer  that  can  be  returned  is,  a  right  disposition  of  mind 
toward  God.    It  is  evident  that  such  a  disposition  includes 
seriousness,  humility,  diligence,  and  impartiality — qualities 
essentially  requisite  for  a  just  expositor  in  any  case,  and 
particularly  in  the  one  before  us.     This  disposition  will 
also  urge  a  man  to  pray  with  earnestness  and  constancy 
for  diviiie  illumination,  and  for  the  due  regulation  of  his 
passions.     That  a  man  of  this  spirit  and  character  will  not 
be  neglected  by  the  all-wise,  powerful,  and  gracious  Fa- 
ther of  Spirits,  who  knows  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
'blessing  solicited,  is  highly  probable  in  itselfj  and  were 
there  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  our  Saviour  has  removed 
it  by  that  remarkable  declaration,  '  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.'     Should  it  be  fartlier  in- 
quired. Under  what  circumstances  may  a  mind  be  said  to 
be  rightly  disposed  toward  the  Deity?  I  answer,  When  the 
affections  and  the  conduct  are  in  general  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion  acknowledged  by  the 
man  himself.     I  know  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  this 
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tnay  be  the  case,  when  it  really  is  not.     But  I  will  endea- 
vour to  prevent  mistake,  by  explaining  myself. 

The  degree  of  criminality  in  him  who  has  offended 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  the  ground  on  which  the 
act  of  grace  was  passed,  and  the  extent  of  obligation  h^ 
may  be  under  to  the  Prince,  even  for  his  having  become  a 
better  subject,  if  that  be  indeed  the  fact,  may  perhaps  be 
the  very  points  in  dispute.  But  all  who  profess  faith  in 
Revelation  admit,  (as  has  been  noticed  already,)  that 
they  are  criminals,  that  they  need  the  divine  clemency, 
that  they  entertain  the  expectation  not  only  of  exemption 
from  punishment,  but  of  enjoying  durable  wealth  and  ho- 
nour in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  that  their  loyalty  and  zeal 
in  the  service  of  their  most  gracious  Sovereign,  to  whom 
they  are  under  such  peculiar  obligations,  are  capable  of  no 
small  improvement.  If,  then,  the  genuine  effect  of  these 
principles  appears  generally  to  a  man's  own  conscience  in 
his  secret  emotions  and  actions,  and  to  his  fellow  men  in 
his  conversation  and  conduct,  where,  among  other  worthy 
topics  and  pursuits,  it  holds  a  distinguished  rank,  he  may 
be  said  to  possess  the  disposition  of  mind  I  have  been  re- 
commending. 

He  whose  peculiar  happiness  it  is  to  possess  such  a 
mind,  will  feel  with  full  force  the  value  of  that  security 
which  is  graciously  promised  to  him  by  the  Divine  Being 
himself,  against  any  error  that  might  prove  fatal.  In  a 
road  where  so  many  devious  paths  in  different  parts  of  it, 
looking  nearly  as  fair  as  the  right  one,  cause  perplexity  to 
common  observers,  (a  perplexity  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  example  of  many,  some  of  whom,  on  account  of  their 
superior  intelligence  and  learning,  their  virtues,  and  their 
amiable  tempers,  seem  to  have  strong  claims  to  imitation 
— as  also  by  the  incentives  of  pleasures  and  advantages 
which  the  paths  themselves  exhibit,)  how  wonderful  is  it, 
that  he  should  be  absolutely  certain  of  adopting  and  pre- 
serving in  general  the  right  path !  The  countries  to  which 
these  ways  lead,  differ  far  too  widely  with  regard  to  the 
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h.appineps  or  miseiy  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  td 
render  the  issue  in  any  view  unimportant;  especially 
u'hen  it  is  considered,  that  their  residence  is  fixed  and 
unchang-eable.  He  is  too  nuich  aware  of  the  original  bias 
of  his  own  will,  and  of  the  exact  conformity  of  his  own 
ideas  and  taste  to  those  of  the  unhappy  wanderers,  not  to 
be  sensible  that  the  great  and  happy  change  in  him  is 
OAving  to  a  supernatural  and  divine  power,  which  he  must 
ever  recognize  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  humility,  ad- 
miration, and  gratitude.  He  cannot  forget,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  constant  need  of  caution,  and  of  application  to 
his  all- wise  and  most  gracious  Guide;  and  amidst  his  be- 
nevolent efforts  to  undeceive  those  who  are  still  out  of  the 
way,  he  will  endeavour  to  blend  compassion  and  meek- 
ness with  faithfulness  and  zeal,  'if  peradveuture  God  should 
give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ti-uth.' 
Before  I  conclude  these  cautions  against  error  in  misin- 
terpreting the  Scriptures,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  ob- 
serve shortly  on  the  danger  of  perverting,  or  at  least  of  not 
improving,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  There  are  some, 
who  having  come  into  possession  of  the  truth  by  circum- 
stances in  providence,  or  embraced  it  upon  inferior  con- 
siderations, if  not  from  sinister  motives,  retain  it,  as  misers 
hoard  their  gold,  v/ithout  applying  it  to  any  proper  or 
valuable  purpose,  respecting  either  God  or  man,  them- 
selves or  others.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  their  fa- 
vour is,  that  they  strenuously  defend  it  when  it  is  attacked, 
and  sharply  inveigh  against  the  conduct  of  those,  who  either 
through  their  sloth  and  vices  live  in  spiritual  poverty  with- 
out any  religious  principles,  or  through  wilful  blindness 
mistake  imaginaiy  wealth  for  true  riches.  But  there  are 
those  who  not  only  do  no  good  with  their  store  of  divine 
truth,  but  do  much  harm.  Boasting  of  the  heavenly  trea- 
sure, and  of  the  immense  benefits  they  expect  from  it  one 
day,  instead  of  using  it  to  the  glory  of  the  generous  Bene- 
factor from  whom  they  received  it,  and  to  their  OAvn  profit 
in  conjunction  with  the  good  of  those  around  them,  they 
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abuse  it  to  tlie  purposes  of  inordinate  gratification,  and  U) 
the  injury  of  their  neighbour.  In  opposition  to  such  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting,  I  M'ould  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
the  divine  communications  are  not  to  be  assented  to  with 
apathy,  any  more  than  they  are  to  be  rejected  with  con- 
tempt or  disgust;  that  seed,  however  excellent,  will  pro- 
duce neither  flowers  nor  fruit,  if  it  merely  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  and  that  a  pardoned  criminal 
should  express  his  gratitude  not  only  by  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments in  his  addresses  to  the  throne,  and  in  oc- 
casional conversation  on  the  subject,  but  in  future  acts  of 
loyalty,  love  to  his  fellow  subjects,  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.  If  he  observes  the  opposite  conduct,  the  more  correct 
his  ideas  are  concerning  the  grace  and  bounty  of  the  Prince, 
the  more  disingenuous  and  atrocious  is  his  own  character. 
Such  a  one,  by  his  pretensions  to  the  knowledge  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  libels  orthodoxy,  and  promotes  the  cause  of 
heresy.  No  wonder  that  '  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness 
of  men,  who  huxvl  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.* 


ESSAY  XIX. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  TRUE  PIETY. 


There  are  many  qualities,  which,  though  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  even  essential  to  the  character  of  a  truly 
pious  man,  may  yet  exist  detached  from  true  piety.  Nor 
will  this  appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect  how  many 
substances  possess  by  nature,  and  especially  where  art  is 
employed,  one  or  more  of  the  properties  belonging  to  gold, 
and  yet  are  totally  distinct  in  nature  from  that  precious 
metal.  No  doubt  this  is  a  circumstance  that  adds  greatly 
to  the  facility  of  counterfeiting  it,  and  that  it  increases  the 
pains  necessary  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  its  genuineness. 
No  one,  however,  thinks  of  objecting  to  its  use  and  impor- 
tance on  that  account;  nor  ought  true  piety  to  be  excluded 
from  general  circulation,  as  something  too  mysterious  in 
its  nature,  and  too  easily  confounded  with  other  qualities 
nearly  resembling  it,  to  be  intended  for  common  observa- 
tion, or  imiversal  regard. 

The  only  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  real  religion  from  a  variety  of 
counterfeits,  is  this — the  necessity  there  is  for  peculiar  cau- 
tion and  diligence  in  examining  every  moral  endowment 
which  claims  that  high  character.  To  assist  the  investiga- 
tion, is  my  present  object. 

In  prosecuting  this  object,  I  shall  begin  with  attempt- 
ing to  define  true  piety.  It  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  a  right  disposition  toward 
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God  J  in  the  same  manner  as  dutifulness  and  loyalty  are 
no  other  than  the  exercise  of  a  right  disposition  toward  a 
parent  and  a  sovereign.  If  this  definition  be  correct,  it 
will  be  apparent,  that  many  characters  are  not  truly  good, 
(supposing  good  to  be  synonymous  with  pious,)  whatever 
personal  or  social  virtue  they  may  discover;  because  the 
respective  excellences  for  which  they  are  eminent,  have 
solely  in  view  objects  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Deity. 
On  account,  therefore,  of  their  amiable  and  useful  qualities, 
they  may  justly  appear  estimable  to  their  fellow  men,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society:  but  how  the  great 
Creator,  in  forming  his  estimation  of  intelligent  and  moral 
agents,  can  consider  them  as  good,  merely  for  possessing 
excellences  which  have  no  reference  to  Him,  I  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  It  is  true,  the  Divine  Being, 
such  is  the  perfect  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  nature, 
would  no  doubt  have  them  consult  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  their  neighboiu*:  but  whether  the  coincidence  of 
their  inclinations  and  practice  in  this  respect  with  his  will 
— a  coincidence  which  on  their  part  is  purely  accidental, 
and  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  concern  about  him, 
or  indeed  thought  of  him — will  be  viewed  by  him  as  an  ex- 
pression of  attachment  and  obedience  to  himself,  is,  I  think, 
extremely  doubtful.  Indeed  the  supposition  seems  utterly 
unreasonable  and  incredible.  That  virtue  may  justly  be- 
come piety,  it  ought  to  be  exercised  by  one,  who,  though 
he  cannot  be  directing  his  thoughts  toward  God  every 
moment,  yet  is  in  the  habit  of  regarding  him,  in  cases 
where  neither  his  own  temporal  interests,  nor  those  of 
others,  are  at  all  concerned,  and  likewise  of  reflecting  on 
virtue  itself  as  grooving  out  of  endowments  and  relations 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  Deity,  on  which  account 
it  is  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  his  code  of  laws.  Void  of  such  regard  and  re- 
flections, whatever  gloiy  may  redound  to  his  Maker  from 
his  great  and  good  qualities,  he  can  no  more  claim  the  re- 
putation of  pious  than  the  sun,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
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praises  due  to  the  Creator  for  the  immense  benefits  ot  its 
light  and  heat,  shines  unconscious  and  without  design. 

At  the  same  time,  it  follows  from  the  observations  just 
made,  that  however  piety  may  consist,  in  a  right  disposi- 
tion toward  God,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  those 
exercises  of  the  mind,  or  to  those  transactions,  which  have 
that  infinitely  glorious  Being  immediately  for  their  object. 
Though  these  certainly  contain  the  first  and  leading  ex- 
pressions of  it,  yet  all  inclinations  and  actions  whatever, 
tending  to  our  own  good,  or  to  that  of  others,  may,  by  the 
means  above  explained,  become  pious;  because,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  regard  for  God  is  their  original  and 
principal  motive,  and  his  glory  is  their  real,  though  not 
immediate  end.  I  will  add,  that  the  bright  and  beneficent 
rays  emanating  from  a  pious  disposition,  notwithstanding 
they  pass  directly  to  the  Deity,  yet  by  reflection  dart  upon 
created  beings,  according  as  they  find  objects  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  religious  man  himself,  and  in  those  of  his  con- 
nexions: and  it  is  as  impossible  that  a  person  who  really 
worships  and  obeys  God,  should  not  exercise  and  practise 
virtue  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed,  as  it  would  be  for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  shining  upon 
a  particular  object^  not  to  reflect  the  light  and  heat  on  all 
other  objects  that  were  accessible.  Indeed  it  is  in  true 
piety,  and  in  true  piety  alone,  that  we  may  Avithout  dis- 
appointment look  for  that  bond  of  union  and  alliance, 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  justly  said  to  exist  among 
the  virtues;  so  that  a  man  cannot  possess  one,  without  cul- 
tivating them  atl :  for  though  an  irreligious  character  may 
be  a  loyal  subject  without  being  a  dutiful  son,  yet  a  man 
whose  heart  is  right  with  God,  cannot  but  regard  the  duties 
that  he  o^ves  to  all  mankind,  according  to  the  various  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  them. 

The  reader  Avill  obsei've  that  I  am  representing  true 
piety  as  a  right  disposition  toward  God,  and  not  merely 
a  repetition  or  series  of  external  acts  of  Avhich  he  is  the 
object,  however  proper  in  themselves.     The  former  will 
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naturally  produce  the  latter,  and  secure  its  continuance; 
but  the  latter  may  exist  separate  from  the  former.  Nor  is 
the  distinction  here  made  of  small  importance.  Actions 
detached  from  motives  often  compose  the  whole  on  which 
human  beings  are  interested,  and  still  oftener,  the  whole 
which  comes  under  their  cognizance.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, they  not  unfrequently  respect  and  reward  a  good 
action,  "when  the  principle  is  not  praiseworthy,  though  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  culpable.  But  the  Divine  Being,  who 
has  a  right  to  be  honoured  by  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  by 
our  words  and  deeds,  discerning  the  stream  in  its  fountain, 
estimates  the  quality  of  it  before  it  begins  to  flow;  and 
will  by  no  means  call  it  good,  if  he  sees  the  course  to  be 
inditferent  or  bad,  whatever  pains  may  be  taken  with  some 
of  the  water  to  give  it  an  agreeable  colour  or  taste,  or  even 
by  an  artificial  process  to  change  its  nature. 

Having  thus  explained  the  definition  of  true  piety,  we 
are  enabled  to  account  for  certain  facts  relative  to  it,  which 
before  seemed  exceedingly  mysterious.  High  and  rare  as 
the  accomplishment  appears,  the  disposition  may  as  easily 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  breast  of  a  child,  as  that  of  an 
adult;  to  exist  in  the  man  of  slender  capacity  as  well  as  in 
the  greatest  genius,  in  the  illiterate  as  well  as  in  the  learned. 
Such  a  disposition  cannot  indeed  show  itself,  till  age  un- 
folds the  faculties,  knowledge  enlarges  the  understanding, 
and  circumstances  afford  opportunity  for  speech  and  action. 
Yet  the  turn  of  mind  which  gives  rise  to  a  certain  course 
of  action,  and  facilitates  its  progress,  exists  prior  to  it;  nor 
would  it  lose  its  existence  or  tendency,  though  it  should 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  in  this 
world.  The  pleasing  opinion,  therefore,  concerning  the 
departed  spirit  of  a  child  dying  in  infancy,  that  it  is  in- 
stantly admitted  into  the  abodes  of  bliss,  notwithstanding 
it  could  never  profit  by  any  means  of  religious  instruction, 
or  evince  to  those  around  it  the  existence  of  '  some  good 
thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,'  is  far  from  incre- 
dible, even  though  we  take  into  view  the  necessity  of  a 
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taste  suited  to  the  nature  of  celestial  felicity,  in  oi'der  to 
its  possession  and  enjoyment.  At  the  same  time,  when- 
ever this  divine  principle  exists  in  the  heart  of  a  babe  or 
suckling,  undoubtedly  as  reason  expands,  and  growing 
years  enable  it  to  communicate  its  ideas  and  feelings,  it 
Mdll  lisp  the  praises  of  its  Saviour,  and  *  seek  the  Lord  God 
of  its  fathers.' 

The  remarks  I  have  been  making  on  true  piety  as  a  dis- 
position or  bias  of  the  soul,  are  no  other  than  what  we 
generally  conceive  and  admit  to  be  applicable  to  trie  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  intellectual  taste,  as  also  to  veracity,  in- 
dustry, integrity,  compassion,  and  other  moral  qualities. 
They  appear  so  soon  in  certain  characters,  and  are  exer- 
cised with  so  much  facility  and  grace,  with  so  much  vi- 
gour and  regularity,  that  they  are  readily  acknowledged 
both  by  the  possessor  and  others,  not  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, but  brought  into  action,  by  external  circum- 
stances; not  to  have  been  implanted,  but  cultivated  by 
the  means  usually  adopted  for  intellectual  or  moral  im- 
provement. I  do  not,  however,  wish  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  intimate  that  piety,  like  the  other  dispositions  just 
mentioned,  is  a  natural  excellence,  though  (as  has  already 
been  hinted  in  the  case  of  children  dying  in  infancy)  it 
may  be  generated  soon  after  the  womb  is  left,  or  perhaps 
in  the  womb  itself.  The  necessity  of  a  new  or  second 
birth  asserted  by  our  Saviour,  in  order  to  admission  into 
heaven,  represents  a  pious  turn  of  mind  as  at  least  later 
than  existence;  and  even  were  we  at  liberty  to  suppose 
the  former  in  any  instance  coeval  with  the  latter,  yet  the 
most  marked  and  repeated  ascription  of  its  origin,  by  the 
same  infallible  testimony,  to  the  agency  and  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  effectually  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being 
natural.  The  very  rai'fe  cases  in  which  piety  begins 
so  early,  as  that  the  total  want  of  it  cannot  be  recol- 
lected by  its  happy  subject,  present  no  exceptions  to  the 
universal  declaration  above  alluded  to,  on  this  momentous 
topic ;  and  the  ready  acknowledgment  made  by  the  pious 
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in  general  concerning  their  own  humiliating,  yet  wonder- 
ful and  joyous  experience,  abundantly  confirms  it.  Nor  can 
I  see  why  it  should  not  be  equally  possible  for  the  Almighty 
Father  of  Spirits,  who  generates  natural  inclinations  for 
different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  life,  before  any  ideas  have  been  ob- 
tained by  reflection,  or  even  by  sensation,  to  implant  a 
spiritual  disposition,  before  the  child  comes  to  the  exer- 
cise of  reason,  or  perhaps  sees  the  light. 

When,  therefore,  I  compare  a  right  disposition  toward 
God,  to  a  right  disposition  towards  ourselves  and  others, 
which  in  some  cases  exists  naturally,  I  mean  only  that  both 
may  exist  prior  to  any  influence  arising  from  circumstances 
occurring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  and  with- 
out ever  meeting  with  an  opportunity  of  receiving  improve- 
ment by  cultivation,  or  of  manifesting  themselves  by  words 
and  actions.  The  consequences  of  the  observation,  if  Just, 
are  not  uninteresting  to  a  humane  and  benevolent  mind. 
Besides  the  consolation  which  it  may  afford  to  tender- 
hearted parents  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  their  infant  oif- 
spring,  it  inspires  a  hope,  that  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons  in  the  maturer  periods  of  life,  who  are  nearly 
in  the  state  of  little  children,  through  weakness  of  intel- 
lect, want  of  proper  information  on  religious  subjects, 
and  inability  to  discover  by  words  and  deeds  their  inter- 
nal feelings,  may  yet  experience  what  the  sacred  writings 
emphatically  and  most  correctly  denominate,  *  the  grace 
of  God.'  The  man  of  pious  sensibility  will  rejoice  at  this 
idea,  when  he  recollects  the  ancient  and  even  the  mo- 
dern nations  immersed  in  idolatiy  and  vice,  without  any 
religious  instruction,  except  the  poor  pittance  derived 
through  tradition  from  the  patriarchs,  or  from  occasional 
intercourse  with  Jews  and  Christians;  the  countries  pro- 
fessing a  religion,  which,  though  true,  is  yet  corrupted  by 
error,  and  encumbered  by  superstition;  and  places,  in  short, 
which,  though  in  general  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  divine 
truth,  contain  multitudes  of  individuals,  no  less  strangers 
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to  the  spirit,  and  perhaps  to  the  contents,  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, than  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  that  never  heard  of 
its  existence.  He  will  at  least  please  himself  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  among  the  people  living  in  unen- 
lightened regions,  whether  when  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome  flourished,  or  in  more  modern  times,  here  and  there 
a  Melchizedec  and  a  Naaman,  an  Abijah  and  a  Cornelius, 
equally  possessing  the  seed  of  godliness  with  those  cele- 
brated in  the  Scriptures,  but  with  far  less  opportunity  of 
cultivating  it. 

We  must  indeed  ever  bear  in  mind,  that,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Revelation,  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the 
new  birth  has  in  no  instance  been  conferred,  except  in 
contemplation  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, 
predicted  in  paradise  immediately  after  the  mournful  event 
of  human  apostasy.  But  it  does  not  appear  necessaiy  to 
regeneration,  that  the  highly  distinguished  subjects  of  it 
should  possess  equal  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
that  Messiah.  The  infant  inhabitants  of  heaven  were  cer- 
tainly prepared  for  it,  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
him;  and  the  account  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews  ori- 
ginally, does  not  impress  us  strongly  with  the  idea  of  their 
accurate  acquaintance  at  the  time  with  the  reference  which 
the  Mosaic  ritual  bears  to  the  gospel,  and  still  less  with  the 
true  intention  and  proper  application  of  our  Saviour's  his- 
toiy.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  this  ignorance, 
the  genuineness  of  their  piety  seems  indisputable:  since  the 
representation  of  their  religious  character  is  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  that  of  the  Centurion,  who,  before  he  was  taught 
by  Peter  the  right  use  of  the  facts  concerning  Christ,  is 
described  as  '  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God.' 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood :  I  mean  not  in 
the  least  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  clear,  correct,  and  en- 
larged view  of  the  gospel,  is  little,  if  at  all,  connected  with 
the  existence  and  improvement  of  piety.  What  has  been 
Baid,  refers  solely  to  the  numerous  cases,  in  which  an  ac- 
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<liiamtanc8  with  it  is  almost  if  not  wholly  impracticable; 
and  the  object  of  the  remarks,  is  to  check  in  some  measure 
tlie  painful  apprehensions  natural  to  the  feeling  and  re- 
flecting^ mind,  when  it  recollects  the  unhappy  situation  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  its  fellow  creatures,  with  respect 
to  the  opportunities  possessed  by  them  of  obtaining  reli- 
gious information.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
feet,  that  the  *  grace  of  God'  is  most  plentifully  soAvn  in 
those  countries  and  in  those  ages,  where  the  light  of  divine 
truth  shines  clearest,  brightest,  and  to  the  Avidest  extent, 
at  least  among  those  Avho  have  advanced  beyond  the  age 
of  infancy:  as  among  the  savage  tribes,  though  a  few 
may  occasionally  be  met  with,  endowed  by  nature  with 
sentiments  of  justice  and  compassion,  honour  and  ge- 
nerosity, yet  they  are  usually  expected  to  be  found  in 
far  the  greatest  numbers  in  parts  of  the  globe  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  intelligence  and  civilization.  It  has 
pleased  the  '  Father  of  lights,'  from  M-hom  comes  eveiy 
kind  of  good,  and  more  particularly  the  chief  good,  in 
order  more  strongly  to  mark  the  infinite  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  word,  to  make  it  the  instrument  and  occa- 
sion of  the  new  birth ;  and  wherever  its  sacred  contents  are 
propagated  with  the  greatest  clearness,  copiousness,  and 
zeal,  there  to  prepare  the  greatest  number  of  hearts  for 
its  due  reception  and  improvement.  Particularly  does 
he  apply  to  this  end,  that  part  of  his  word  which  an- 
nounces his  gracious  purpose  to  communicate  piety,  and 
records  the  grounds  of  it;  namely,  the  wonderful  events 
relative  to  Christ.  There  is,  however,  another  great  rea- 
son for  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  proportioning 
the  instances  in  which  religious  principle  is  implanted, 
somewhat  to  the  degree  in  which,  or  to  the  extent  to 
which,  Uhe  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel'  is  diffused; 
and  that  is,  the  manifest  adaptation  of  that  word  to  the 
production  and  cherishing  of  such  a  principle.  It  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in 
the  world,  most  children  will  be  born,  where  the  means 
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for  bringing  them  up  exist  in  the  greatest  plenty:  and 
though  in  a  ppiritua!,  as  well  as  in  a  natural  sense,  '  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  nor  will  food  of  the  most 
nutricious  quality  produce  its  genuine  effect  without  the 
divine  blessing;  yet  that  blessing  is  chiefly  expected,  and 
in  fact  expei'ienced,  where  such  provision  most  abounds — 
with  this  affecting  difference,  that  in  the  case  where  the 
soul  is  to  be  nourished,  he  who,  notwithstanding  his  easy 
access  to  the  gospel,  has  not  yet  tasted  '  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,'  may  perhaps  never  have  that  unspeakable  hap- 
piness, though  not  without  the  just  charge  of  culpable 
neglect  on  his  part;  while,  on  the  contrary,  '  he  who  has, 
to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  it  more  abundant.' 
The  friends,  therefore,  of  real  piety  and  of  the  souls  of 
men,  are  fully  justified  in  sending  the  Bible,  together  with 
*  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,'  into  the  unen- 
lightened parts  of  the  world;  as  likeviise  in  discovering 
no  inconsiderable  anxiety,  in  a  country  where  the  blessings 
above  mentioned  are  already  enjoyed,  that  their  relations 
and  friends,  their  connexions  and  acquaintance,  their  fel- 
low citizens  and  fellow  subjects,  may  not  live  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence,  the  nature,  the  use,  and  the  importance, 
of  this  spiritual  food.     If,  in  the  time  of  Peter,  the  bene- 
volent brought  those  who  were  sick  of  divers  diseases, 
laying  them  upon    beds    and  couches,    into   the  streets 
through  Avhich  he  was  to  pass,  if  haply  his  shadow  might 
fall  upon  some  of  them;  how  much  more  ought  the  lovers 
of  human  souls  to  be  commended,  for  placing  such  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  who,  whether  near  or  at  a  remote 
distance  from  them,  appear  to  be  destitute  of  tme  piety, 
in   those  circumstances  which  the  holy  and  benevolent 
Spirit  has  been  observed  usually  to  select,  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  his  power  and  grace ! 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  a  right  dis- 
position toward  God  may  exist,  where  an  opportunity  lor 
manifesting  it  never  offers.  This  holds  good  not  only  in 
the  case  of  pious  children  removed  from  the  world  in  the 
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first  stage  of  life,  but  in  other  cases ;  particularly  where  the 
person  dies  soon  after  conversion.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, it  commonly  happens  that  opportunities  are  afforded  of 
evidencing  the  new  natures  they  have  received;  and  here 
we  are  warranted  in  expecting  '  fruits  to  be  brought  forth 
worthy  of  repentance.'     If  it  should  please  God  to  convert 
a  heathen,  and  he  should  ever  afterwards  find  access  to 
the  Bible,  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  becoming  a  '  believer 
in  Christ  with  all  his  heart.'     Were  he  to  act  otherwise, 
he  would,  in  my  opinion,  furnish  a  conclusive  argmnent 
against  the  supposition  that  ^  his  heart  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  God.'     As  far  as  the  spirit  and  character  of  some 
among  the  ancient  moralists,  discoverable  in  their  sayings 
and  actions,   enable  me  to  judge,  I  think  it  probable, 
that  had  Providence  placed  them  in  circumstances  similar 
to  those  of  modern  unbelievers,  who  live  in  a  country  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  their  treatment  of  Revelation  would 
have  been  wholly  different.     We  see  the  influence  of  a 
truly  religious  principle  on  persons  comparatively  unin- 
formed, exemplified  in  the  pious  Jews,  both  during  our 
Lord's  time,  and  that  of  the  apostles.     Their  upriglitness 
toward  God  vvas  manifested  by  inquiring  into  the  tiiith  of 
Christianity,  and  by  cordially  embracing  it,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Na- 
thanael,  of  Nicodemus,  of  the  Samaritans  who  followed 
their  countiywoman  to  Jesus,  and  of  the  '  noble  Bereans.' 
It  is  equally  probable,  that  those  among  the  heathen 
concerning  whom  a  hope  has  been  expressed  that  they 
were  really  converted,  would  have  corrected  what  was 
amiss  in  their  morals  and  religious  practice,  had  they  ever 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  the 
Christian  ministiy.    He  who  thinks  that  the  marks  of  idol- 
atry and  vice,  which  appear  on  the  best  of  them,  are  con- 
clusive arguments  against  their  having  been  regenerated, 
forgets  the  peculiar  disadvantages  attending  the  ages  and 
places  in  which  they  lived,  and  might  on  the  same  account 
condemn  some  of  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of  Judah,  v.hor.^ 
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the  Scriptures,  represent  as  truly  pious,  though  they  were 
in  some  degree  liable  to  similar  charges. 

True  piety,  therefore,  will  always  flow,  when  its  stream 
is  not  particularly  impeded  by  obstacles :  yet  the  course  it 
takes  will  be  different  in  dilFerent  circumstances.  The  Pa- 
triarch, who  feared  God,  erected  a  new  altar,  whenever  Pro- 
vidence removed  his  habitation  to  a  new  spot.  The  pious 
Jew  offered  sacrifice  only  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  his 
God  had  chosen;  and  even  when  at  a  remote  distance  from 
Jeru>alem,  worshipped  toward  the  holy  temple.  The  real 
Christian,  regardless  of  the  place,  is  anxious  only  '  to  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;'  and  instead  of  bring- 
ing an  animal  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  symbol,  commemo- 
rates in  the  holy  supper  the  death  of  the  real  Saviour,  by 
eating  bread  and  drinking  wine.  Thus  various,  in  some  re- 
spects, are  the  forms  which  true  devotion  has  assumed; 
while  the  grand  motive  to  it,  and  its  general  outlines,  re- 
main the  same — as  is  evident  from  comparing  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  the  pious  in  the  Old  Testament 
relative  to  God,  with  those  adopted  by  the  pious  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  external  expressions  of  real  godli- 
ness must  be  conformable  to  the  will  of  God,  the  only  mea- 
sure of  it;  and  as  that  varied  according  as  places  and 
times  altered,  (the  causes  we  forbear  at  present  to  exa- 
mine,) these  of  course  changed  with  it. 

Even  since  the  divine  will  respecting  the  objects  of  faith 
and  the  forms  of  religious  worship  have  become  stationary, 
owing  to  the  different  constructions  put  upon  that  will, 
there  are  some  differences  in  the  ideas  and  practice  of  the 
truly  pious;  but  they  agree  in  all  points  which  they  con- 
sider as  essential  to  Christianity,  and  to  the  character  of 
one  who  enters  into  its  spirit.  Of  the  modes  or  dispen- 
sations of  religion  equally  authorized  by  the  Divine  Being, 
during  certain  periods,  the  Christian  is  the  last;  the  former 
owing  to  it  their  propriety  and  use,  and  finding  in  it 
their  consummation.  Here,  therefore,  Ave  are  to  look 
for  the  principal  means  of  cultivating  and    displaying 
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piety.  A  subject  may  indeed  be  under  obligations  to  his 
Sovereign,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  knowing  it;  he 
may  also  manifest  a  good  disposition,  by  paying  him 
homage  and  doing  him  service,  with  little  or  no  idea 
of  any  great  deliverance  wrought  out  for  him  by  the  So- 
vereign: but  it  is  evident  that  if  he  possesses  any  thing 
of  a  truly  loyal  heart,  his  loyalty  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  competent  and  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
the  nature,  extent,  and  importance,  of  such  a  deliverance, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  with  any  extraordinary  or 
expensive  exertions  by  which  it  may  have  been  effected. 

Lest  this  account  of  piety  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion should  appear  obscure,  if  not  unintelligible,  I  beg 
leave  to  subjoin  a  few  observations.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  personal  religion  first  shows  itself,  where  it  commen- 
ces so  early,  that  the  entire  prevalence  of  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple, in  the  mind  at  least,  is  not  recollected.  Yet  even 
here,  unconscious  as  the  happy  subject  of  true  piety  may 
be  of  its  taking  place  in  opposition  to  any  former  state  of 
mind,  he  is  sufficiently  aware,  that  its  exercise  and  im- 
provement are  by  no  means  conducted  without  internal 
opposition.  In  most  instances,  however,  regeneration  does 
not  take  place,  (except  where  death  happens  before  reason 
is  capable  of  being  exercised,)  till  some  time  after  'aliena- 
tion from  the  life  of  God,'  with  a  variety  of  unhappy  con- 
sequences in  the  heart  and  conduct,  has  been  experienced. 
I  cannot  conceive,  therefore,  of  any  one  really  possessing 
a  holy  principle,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  shame  and 
remorse  on  account  of  this  alienation  of  mind  from  God, 
and  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  resulting  from  it, 
to  alarm  on  account  of  its  dangerous  consequences,  to  the 
joy  resulting  from  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  to  the  ob- 
ligation he  is  under  to  depart  from  evil  and  to  do  good,  as 
well  from  gratitude  to  the  Deity,  as  from  a  sense  of  propri- 
ety, and  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  and  that  of  others. 

The  pious  among  the  ancients,  whether  Gentiles  or 
Jews,  answered  in  general  to  this  description,  though  the 
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mode  and  extent  of  their  piety  varied  considerably  from 
those  of  the  moderns,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  their 
knowledge  and  circumstances.  They  felt  the  effect  of 
divine  influence,  though  they  knew  little,  if  any  thing,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  its  efficient  cause,  or  of  Christ,  to  whose 
labours  and  sufferings  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  owing. 
They  experienced  the  hope  of  pardon,  with  its  cheering 
and  sanctifying  results,  with  little  else  to  encourage  it, 
except  the  divine  forbearance  and  goodness  in  the  present 
world,  or  institutions  and  predictions,  conveyed  through 
traditionary  or  written  revelation,  that  were  but  ill  under- 
stood. They  saw  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  felt  its  heat, 
though  the  sun  itself  was  under  a  cloud. 

But  the  manner  in  which  true  piety  displays  itself,  ap- 
pears best,  by  far,  in  the  possessors  of  it  who  live  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
knoM'ing  the  gospel.  By  comparing  the  account  given  of 
the  first  believers  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the 
Epistles,  with  the  uniform  testimony  of  real  Christians  in 
every  succeeding  age,  the  general  statement  of  personal 
religion  above  made  is  evidently  correct.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  impropriety  and  injurious  tendency  of  moral  evil  as  it 
respects  men,  that  most  strikes  the  man  of  piety,  but  its 
impropriety  and  injurious  tendency  as  it  respects  God.  It 
is  the  '  God  of  grace'  that  affects  him  most,  though  he  is 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  God  of  nature  or  of  provi- 
dence. It  is  not  the  divine  glory  as  seen  in  the  heavens 
or  in  the  earth,  but  as  it  is  seen  '  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,* 
that  is  the  chief  instrument  of  transforming  him  into  the 
moral  likeness  of  the  Deity.  The  pardoned  and  reformed 
rebel,  no  doubt,  takes  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  powers 
and  excellences  of  his  much- injured  Sovereign,  in  the  com- 
mon benefits  resulting  from  them  to  himself  and  his  fellow 
subjects:  but  the  chief  object  of  his  attention,  after  all,  is 
the  act  of  grace,  and  the  extraordinary  means  of  its  pro- 
curement; by  which  he  hopes  not  only  for  impunity,  but 
for  high  prosperity  at  no  very  distant  period.     It  is  thig 
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which  first  subdued  his  prejudices  against  the  Prince,  and 
concihated  his  regard  to  him.  It  is  this  also,  which,  being 
constantly  studied  in  all  its  circumstances,  and  in  every  new 
light  in  which  it  can  be  placed,  must  cherish  that  regard, 
and  make  it  rise  superior  to  every  difficulty  and  danger. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  here  to  mention  a 
little  more  in  detail,  the  ways  in  which  a  pious  principle, 
where  it  exists  and  prevails  in  the  heart,  will  manifest  it- 
self, under  the  present  dispensation  of  religion.  It  will 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  enumerate  the  duties 
to  be  performed,  and  the  evils  to  be  shimned  or  corrected, 
even  by  the  most  perfect  characters  upon  earth.  In  stat- 
ing, therefore,  the  character  generally,  it  may  appear  suf- 
ficiently described,  when  it  is  represented  as  exempt  from 
vice  and  profaneness,  and  as  including  in  it  the  practice 
of  the  common  virtues,  together  with  a  regular  attention 
to  the  well-known  exercises  of  private  and  public  devo- 
tion. Some  addition,  however,  may  be  made  even  to  the 
external  part  of  piety.  He  who  is  actuated  by  a  principle 
of  this  kind,  will  be  apt  to  discover  it  by  remarks  and  re- 
flections of  a  pious  nature,  according  as  the  occasion  sug- 
gests, where  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  utility — a  most 
admirable  model  for  which,  with  relation  to  a  great  variety 
of  objects,  incidents,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  for  re- 
ligious conversation  in  general,  may  be  found  in  the  history 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  If  such  be  his  duty  among  people 
to  whom  the  topic,  though  salutai*y,  may  appear  unplea- 
sant, how  much  more  ought  he  to  indulge  in  the  effusions 
of  a  devout  heart  in  the  society  of  his  fellow  Christians, 
whose  spirit  is  in  unison  with  his  own!  Besides  this,  he 
will  no  doubt  take  a  part  in  the  schemes  which  are  con- 
certed and  executed  for  promoting  the  cause  of  real  reli- 
gion, in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  in  his  own  and  in 
foreign  countries.  These  last  expressions  of  piety,  with 
respect  to  their  mode  and  extent,  must  indeed  depend 
much  upon  the  talents  and  opportunities  of  the  indivi- 
dual professing  it.     But  though  in  any  given  case,  ali  re^l 
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Christians  may  not  be  able  to  effect  the  same,  yet  all  may 
at  least  do  what  they  can ;  and  each  may  as  much  surpass 
the  rest  in  one  way,  as  he  himself  is  surpassed  in  another. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  farther,  that  besides  the  ge- 
neral attention  to  virtue  and  religion,  common  to  many 
nominal  Christians,  as  well  as  to  real  Christians,  '  the  fear 
of  God,'  and  '  the  love  of  Christ,'  induce  the  subject  of 
them  to  act,  or  forbear  to  act,  in  instances  which,  though 
unknown  to  society,  or  which  pass  unregarded,  are  yet  cog- 
nizable and  deemed  important  both  by  conscience  and  by 
God.  To  this  head  of  duties  may  be  referred  the  selection 
or  rejection  of  topics  for  meditation,  as  also  the  invitatioa 
or  discouragement  of  particular  thoughts  and  emotions. 
This  class  of  obligations  is  evidently  too  minute  and  nu- 
merous by  far  to  be  noticed  particularly;  but  though  any 
directions  given  respecting  them  by  a  theologian  must 
of  course  be  very  general,  yet  the  conscience  of  a  man  well 
affected  towards  the  Deity,  under  the  guidance  of  Scrip- 
ture, especially  the  New  Testament,  is  ftilly  able  in  most 
cases  to  teach  him  what  piety  requires.  After  mention- 
ing, therefore,  that  there  is  a  government  proper  for  the 
heart  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  that  the  regard 
felt  for  the  present  world  should  be  kept  in  subjection  to 
that  claimed  by  the  world  to  come,  I  shall  only  obsei've 
farther  on  this  point,  how  amazingly  the  number  of  these 
duties  increases  in  our  conception,  when  we  consider, 
that  whereas  a  moral  obligation  cannot  take  effect,  except 
time,  place,  and  other  circumstances  concur,  yet  piety  isL 
practicable  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  and  circumstances, 
so  far  as  relates  to  devotional  affections,  and  those  excited 
by  recollecting  the  great  objects  of  a  Christian's  faith — to 
the  grand  motive  of  actions — and  to  the  encouragement 
of  religious  reflections  arising  naturally  from  every  scene 
and  occurrence  of  life.  This  part  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments will  undoubtedly  appear  grievous  to  an  ir- 
religious mind;  but  the  mind  of  one  who  'delights  him- 
self always  in  God,'  will  as  spontaneously  produce  them. 
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when  occasions  offer,  as  a  good  soil  teems  with  flowers 
and  fmits,  according  to  its  nature,  in  the  proper  season. 
Difficult  as  he  may  find  it  sometimes  to  converse  with 
those  who  '  fear  the  Lord,'  he  does  not  experience  the 
same  obstacles  in  '  thinking  on  his  name.'  The  heart  in 
M'hich  the  '  love  of  Christ  is  shed  abroad,'  like  the  fabled  Mi- 
das, converts  eveiy  thing  it  touches  into  gold;  but  the  person 
runs  no  risk  of  starving  in  consequence:  on  the  contrary,  in 
possessing  it,  he  finds  '  the  meat  that  endureth  to  everlast- 
ing life,'  as  well  as  *  durable  riches  and  righteousness.' 

Let  not  true  piety,  however,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence and  extent  of  its  influence,  where  it  prevails,  be 
estimated  at  a  higher  rate  than  experience  warrants,  with 
regard  either  to  the  degree  felt,  or  the  vigour  and  con- 
stancy of  its  exercise.  The  valuable  quality  of  industry, 
where  the  character  is  eminent  for  it,  effects  wonders: 
but  it  is  possessed  by  the  diligent  in  veiy  unequal  por- 
tions; nor  is  the  person  most  remarkable  for  it  wholly  a 
stranger  to  moments  and  cases,  in  which  the  love  of  ease 
and  enjoyment,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  prevails  over  his 
bias  and  habits,  which  are  in  favour  of  activity,  exertion, 
and  patient  application.  He  is  by  no  means  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  uniform  intenseness  on  bodily  or  mental  occu- 
pations, and  with  the  assiduous  improvement  of  his  hours, 
as  not  to  bewail  many  parts  of  life  entirely  neglected,  or 
at  least  veiy  indifferently  cultivated.  In  like  manner,  he 
whose  devotion  is  most  fervent  and  regular,  is  too  well 
acquainted  with  occasional  inaptitude  to  it,  and  weariness 
of  it,  as  well  as  with  languor  and  distraction  of  thought  in 
performing  it;  and  he  who  is  most  zealous  in  the  service 
of  Christ  and  his  generation,  knows  too  well  what  the 
comparatively  speaking  indefatigable  apostle  Paul  meant, 
when  with  such  feelings  of  regret  he  confessed,  '  the  good 
I  would  do,  that  do  I  not.'  He  may  even  go  farther;  and 
how  honourable  soever  the  testimony  may  be  which  is 
bom  by  others  to  the  excellence  and  utility  of  his  cha- 
racter, too  often  adopt  the  v/ords  following;  *the  evil  that 
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I  would  not  do,  that  do  I.'  Particularly  must  the  concern 
of  the  most  conscientious  man  be  deep,  and  his  confessions 
be  humble,  in  the  presence  of  the  Omniscietit,  to  whom  so 
many  more  portions  of  his  life  than  man  sees  or  regards, 
appear  not  only  to  be  barren,  but  frequently  to  be  covered 
with  unprofitable  v/eeds  and  noxious  plants. 

Yet  the  general  claim  of  the  person  just  described  to 
the  character  of  pious,  is  as  indisputable,  as  the  claim  of 
the  former  person  to  that  of  industrious.  The  qualities  of 
both  are  liable,  through  contingent  circumstances,  to  vary 
and  decline  with  regard  to  their  exercise;  and  in  their  best 
state  are  never  so  perfect,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  improve- 
n^ent :  but  they  can  never  AvhoUy  perish,  like  certain  states 
of  mind,  which,  having  *  no  root  in  themselves,'  last  no 
longer  than  the  absence  of  trial.  True  piety  being  the 
effect  of  a  supernatural  influence,  as  industry  is  sometimes 
the  gift  of  nature,  not  only  possesses  the  same  security  for 
its  preservation,  revival,  and  increase,  as  the  latter,  but 
mucli  more:  as  Canaan,  however  subject  to  occasional 
drought  and  famine,  was  pleasant  and  fertile  upon  the 
whole,  not  only  upon  the  same  principle  with  any  other 
country  the  soil  of  which  is  naturally  good,  but  more 
especially  because  it  was  a  land  which  Jehovah  *  cared 
for,  and  delighted  to  bless.'  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able, while  the  fate  of  qualities,  merely  moral,  at  death, 
remains  a  profound  secret,  a  pious  disposition,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Revelation,  freed  at  that  moment  from 
all  defects  and  blemishes,  attains  full  maturity,  resembling 
the  original  purity  and  innocence  of  the  first  human  pair, 
or  rather  the  perfect  nature  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  either 
unassailable  by  temptation,  or  forever  invincible. 

Such  are  the  observations  I  had  to  make  on  the  nature 
of  true  piety,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  any 
quality  that  should  unjustly  assume  its  name,  and  the  satis- 
factory discovery  of  it,  where  it  really  exists.  If  there  be 
any  justice  in  these  remarks,  I  suppose  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  instances  of  total  ignorance  or  gross  mis- 
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conception  on  this  most  important  subject,  are  unhappily 
by  no  means  rare.  After  due  examination,  it  will  be 
found,  that  while  some  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  to 
perceive  that  the  doubts  they  may  have  entertained  con- 
cerning their  uprightness  toward  God,  were  without  rea- 
son, many  more  will  be  proportionably  shocked  to  learn, 
that  they  are  the  ^  children  of  wrath,'  instead  of  being  the 
'  children  of  grace.'  A  man  may,  perhaps,  be  warranted 
in  thinking  favourably  of  his  religious  character  while  the 
world  condemns  him,  provided  the  condemnation  does 
not  rest  on  the  charge  of  habitually  indulging  in  any  vice 
or  crime,  justly  brought  against  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  painful  to  observe,  that  a  man  may  appear  truly 
estimable  and  amiable  in  society,  on  account  of  many  ex- 
cellences, while  at  the  same  time  '  his  heart  is  not  perfect 
with  God.'  Amidst,  therefore,  the  displeasure  we  naturally 
fcel,  when  the  genuineness  of  our  piety  is  unjustly  suspect- 
ed, let  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  danger  arising  from  that 
false  charity  which  confers  the  title  of  real  Christian  on 
one  by  whom  it  is  not  deserved ;  and  on  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  our  own  character  toward  God,  while  we  guard 
against  the  unreasonable  suggestions  of  timidity,  let  us  re- 
ceive with  caution  the  partial  testimony  of  self-love. 

That  these  admonitions  may  not  appear  altogether  un- 
important, we  will  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  necessity 
there  is  for  a  pious  disposition.  It  may  seem,  at  first  view, 
as  if  a  king  had  no  just  complaint  to  make  against  his  sub- 
jects, provided  they  lived  in  obedience  to  the  laws  enacted 
ft)r  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community;  and  that  he 
had  no  concern  with  the  disaffection  of  any  one  of  them 
towards  himself,  till  it  discovered  itself  by  open  instances 
of  treason.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  King  of 
heaven,  to  whom  we  are  accountable,  is  not  only  not  far 
from  any  one  of  his  subjects,  but  that  to  his  omniscience 
thoughts  are  words,  and  dispositions  actions.  He  remarks 
the  alienated  mind  in  his  worship  and  service,  as  well  as 
the  neglect  of  the  worship  or  service  itself.     How  can  in- 
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difference  to  him,  and  a  visible  partiality  to  an  inconsider- 
able, perhaps  to  a  worthless  fellow- subject,  escape  his  high 
displeasure?  especially  when  the  transactions  proving  it, 
take  place  in  his  very  presence  and  before  his  face.  Can, 
or  indeed  should,  such  gross  and  constantly- repeated  in- 
dignities be  forever  tamely  acquiesced  in  and  patiently  en- 
dured by  so  glorious  a  Sovereign — one  enriched  in  the 
highest  degree  with  every  princely  endowment  and  virtue 
— one  whose  cares  and  labours  are  so  eminently  and  unre- 
mittingly directed  to  the  general  good?  Is  this  the  return 
befitting  a  criminal  who  hopes  for  pardon  to  be  granted 
by  the  Sovereign,  not  without  making  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice on  his  part?  Is  this  the  acknowledgment  due  to  him 
from  a  wretched  pauper,  who  shortly  expects  riches  and 
preferment  at  court?  The  answer  that  must  be  returned 
to  these  interrogations,  by  no  means  tends  to  inspire  him 
whom  they  concern  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  fu- 
ture condition. 

But  let  us  suppose  him  to  be  sent  for  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  empire,  that  he  may  have  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour to  live  not  merely  in  the  metropolis,  but  even  in  the 
palace  with  the  King — what  must  be  his  condition,  to  see 
and  converse  continually  with  one  whom  he  tlislikes  or 
disregards !  How  painful  nuist  be  his  task,  to  suppress 
his  real  feelings,  like  Haman  when  he  waited  upon  Mor- 
decai,  and  with  an  assumed  countenance  and  tone  of  voice 
to  avow  a  reverence  and  attachment  foreign  to  his  heart ! 
With  what  constraint  must  he  join  in  those  ascriptions  of 
praise,  which  the  blessed  above  present  with  so  much  sin- 
cerity and  affection!  What  intolerable  slaveiy  must  he 
think  it,  to  receive  and  execute  the  royal  commissions! 
In  this  state  of  mind,  heaven  itself  would  be  to  him  a  kind 
of  hell,  were  he  admitted  to  it.  But  can  we  suppose  that 
a  person  of  this  description  would  be  suffered  to  live  with 
tJie  Divine  Being,  or  even  among  the  faithful  subjects  of 
the  Most  High  ?  Yet  if  he  does  not  spend  the  endless  du- 
ration that  awaits  him  in  heaven,  where  is  he  to  spend  it? 
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■—Nothing  farther  need  be  added,  I  imagine,  to  show  the 
infinite  importance  of  real  piety,  and  consequently  of  ex- 
periencing in  this  life  the  change  necessary  to  its  exist- 
ence; since,  so  far  as  appears  from  Revelation,  no  such 
change  ever  takes  place  beyond  the  grave. 

Should  any  one  feel  disposed,  notwithstanding  the  alarm- 
ing nature  of  these  considerations,  desperately  to  risk  the 
hazard  of  mistake,  in  supposing  a  right  state  of  mind  to- 
ward God  to  be  unimportant,  or  that  he  possesses  it  when 
he  is  really  a  stranger  to  it;  should  he,  in  fine,  feel  inclined 
coolly  to  acquiesce  in  the  consciousness  of  being  without 
it,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  wretched  character.  When 
he  experiences  the  awful  consequences,  he  will  derive 
little  consolation  from  the  presumption,  that  no  blame 
can  attach  to  him  for  not  receiving  that  which  was  not 
given  him,  or  for  not  seeking  that  which,  for  aught  he 
knew,  the  Divine  Being  never  intended  he  should  obtain, 
and  which  seems  necessary  to  be  possessed,  in  order  to  its 
being  properly  sought.  Refiections  of  this  kind  are  as  mi- 
reasonable  as  unavailing,  unless  he  could  prove  that  the 
Divine  Being  had  withheld  from  him  the  supernatural  in- 
fluence necessary  to  piety,  though  he  had  acted  and  forbom 
to  act  as  far  as  was  possible,  considering  the  present  un- 
happy state  of  human  nature.  But  this  he  can  by  no  means 
make  appear.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
repel  the  charge  of  grossly  and  obstinately  neglecting  to 
dig  the  channel  which  God  has  commanded  him  to  make, 
and  through  which  he  has  promised  to  convey  the  water 
of  life;  nay,  of  persisting  in  rendering  the  spot  less  fit  for 
this  most  desirable  purpose,  than  it  was  before. 

There  are  those,  however,  no  doubt,  who  view  the  im- 
portance of  piety,  and  the  consequences  of  a  disappoint- 
ment relative  to  the  actual  experience  of  it,  in  the  serious 
light  which  they  ought.  This  just  solicitude  I  cannot  but 
hail  as  a  happy  omen  of  their  becoming  truly  religious,  if 
that  be  not  the  case  in  some  degree  already.  Let  them 
use  the  ordinaiy  means  of  attaining  an  ordinary  art  or 
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science.     Let  them  study  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only, 
authentic  work  written  upon  the  subject  in  question.    Let 
them  attend  proper  lectures  on  it.     Let  them  consider 
what  they  read  and  licar.     Let  them  guard  against  the 
indulgence  of  sin  and  the  violation  of  duty.     Let  them 
pray  to  Him  who  alone  generates,  improves,  and  brings  to 
maturity,  a  pious  disposition,  and  who  has  promised  to 
'  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.'     Let  them 
use  these  means  with  diligence  and  perseverance,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Him  '  who  cannot  lie,'  for  declaring, 
that  '  he  who  seeks,  shall  find.'     They  may  indeed  have 
their   doubts    and   fears  for  some   time   concerning   the 
efficacy   of  the   means;   but   sooner  or   later,   they  will 
obtain  satisfaction.     The  acquisition  of  this  heavenly  art, 
does  not,  as  in  earthly  pursuits,  depend  upon  natural  ge- 
nius or  taste;  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  wisdom  or  learn- 
ing; much  less  has  it  any  peculiar  connexion  with  wealth 
or  greatness.    It  is  not  eveli  confined  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  never  been  otherwise  than  virtuous  and  benevo- 
lent.    Persons  of  these  several  descriptions  will  undoubt- 
edly succeed,  if  they  follow  the  course  just  prescribed: 
but  if  they  do  not,  the  advantages  possessed  by  them  above 
the  rest  of  mankind,  will  not  procure  piety,  whatever 
other  good  purpose  they  may  answer.    On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  divine  blessing  on  the  means  used,  the  unwise 
and  the  illiterate,  the  ignoble  and  the  poor,  even  those 
who  have  unhappily  sunk  the  deepest  in  profaneness  and 
vice,  may  yet  bring  forth  '^  fruit  unto  holiness,'  and  be 
exalted  to  seats  in  the  mansions  of  celestial  bliss.     In 
such  cases,  the  things  of  God  are  '  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes;'  things  despised  are 
chosen  by  God  to  confound  the  mighty;  and  the  publicans 
and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  the  self- 
righteous. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  congratulate  the  truly  pious  man 
on  his  peculiar  happiness.  He  indeed  possesses  the  *  pearl 
of  great  price,'  the  infinite  value  of  which,  though  too 
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t)ften  unknown  in  this  world,  will  not  fail  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated in  the  world  to  come.  The  acquisition,  however, 
will  not  tempt  him  to  pride,  or  to  despise  others  less  fa- 
voured. He  well  knows,  that  piety  would  have  had  no 
existence  at  all  in  an  apostate  world,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus — that  no  exertions 
or  acts  of  self-denial  on  his  part  could  have  procured  it,  as 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  been  withheld 
— and  that  the  gospel  having  no  existence  in  any  form  or 
degree  whatever,  there  would  have  been  nothing  for  the 
support  or  improvement  of  piety.  He  is  fully  sensible, 
too,  that  though  the  character  opposite  to  his  own  has  no 
reason  to  blame  the  Deity  for  not  granting  supernatural 
assistance  when  it  was  not  sought  in  the  way  in  which  it 
might  have  been  sought,  notwithstanding  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  nature,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  reason 
to  praise  the  Deity  for  seeking  after  him  when  unsought  by 
him,  after  long  disregard,  and  even  opposition.  To  him  he 
will  make  his  most  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments, 
for  so  rich  a  boon  as  real  piety.  At  the  same  time,  he  will 
not  be  so  entirely  occupied  in  rejoicing  at  that  '  where- 
unto  he  hath  already  attained,'  as  to  forget  that  he  is  not 
one  of  those  in  whom  '  the  good  work'  is  completed  soon 
after  its  commencement,  by  his  speedy  removal  from  this 
world,  but  that  he  is  probably  far — very  far — from  being 
perfect.  Induced,  therefore,  by  the  regard  he  owes  to  his 
Divine  Benefactor,  by  his  anxiety  to  put  the  reality  of  his 
conversion  beyond  all  doubt,  and  by  his  earnest  desire  to 
enjoy  in  a  greater  degree  the  pleasures  and  advantages  he 
has  found  by  experience  to  be  connected  with  piety,  '  he 
will  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling 
«f  God  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
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ESSAY  XX. 


ON  THE  IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  TRULY  PIOUS. 

The  imperfection  of  piety  in  the  best  of  men  is  so  ob- 
vious a  fact,  that  there  ^vould  be  no  occasion  for  observ- 
ing on  its  truth,  were  not  the  term  perfect  sometimes 
apphed  to  them  in  the  Scriptures.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  is  used  only  for  genuine  in  opposition 
to  counterfeit,  for  permanent  in  opposition  to  temporary, 
and  for  complete  in  all  its  parts,  though  upon  a  small  scale; 
in  which  sense,  a  miniature  is  as  perfect  as  a  full-sized 
picture.  At  farthest,  the  term  merely  signifies  compara- 
tively perfect :  as  manhood  is  a  state  of  maturity  compared 
with  childhood,  though  no  one  doubts  that  in  the  foraier 
the  youthful  judgment  stood  in  need  of  being  streng- 
thened, and  the  youthful  passions  of  being  kept  under 
a  strict  discipline.  At  any  rate,  whatever  peculiar  ideas 
may  be  attached  to  the  expression  by  some,  it  cannot  be 
the  opinion  of  any  one,  I  should  suppose,  that  there  are 
saints  on  earth  as  perfect  as  we  believe  '  the  spirits  of  the 
just'  to  be  in  the  future  state. 

The  fact,  then,  must  be  admitted,  that  *  there  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth  not.' 
Nor  ought  this  to  appear  wonderful,  whether  we  consider 
the  part  which  God  takes,  or  the  part  which  man  takes,  in 
the  work  of  piety.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  every  one 
knows  that  no  edifice  of  any  magnitude  can  be  raised,  no 
attainment  of  peculiar  excellence  can  be  made,  by  human 
industry,  without  repeated  efforts  and  continued  applies- 
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tion.  *  Respecting  the  former,  it  is  indeed  tnie  that  the 
Divine  Being  could  bestow  the  image  o£  liis  moral  per- 
fections on  the  new  convert  in  an  instant,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally imparted  to  the  first  pair;  but  as  he  chooses  to  ob- 
serve a  gradual  process  in  the  formation  of  plants  and 
animals,  as  also  in  the  general  course  of  nature  and  of 
providence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  adopt  the 
same  mode  in  maturing  the  new  creature. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  beheve,  that  this  circumstance, 
common  as  it  is  in  similar  cases,  has  proved  the  occasion 
of  godliness  being  represented  as  a  contemptible  and  un- 
important quality,  if  not  as  a  fiction  or  a  nonentity  alto- 
gether. It  has  been  said,  that  the  pious  have  no  excel- 
lence beyond  Avhat  may  be  found  in  others — that  they  are 
equalled  by  many  in  a  variety  of  virtues — and  that  in  a 
number  of  great  and  excellent  qualities,  they  are  even 
surpassed  by  some  whom  they  are  pleased  to  stigmatize  as 
strangers  to  religion.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  and  whether,  sup- 
posing any  of  them  should  prove  well  founded,  they  will 
justify  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  piety. 

I  begin,  then,  by  examining  the  denial  of  a  good  man's 
superiority  to  others  in  moral  excellence.  Probably  his 
rivals  direct  their  attention  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
confined  to  personal  and  social  virtues;  in  Avhich  view, 
they  pronounce  him  as  full  of  defects  and  blemishes  as 
themselves.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
to  disprove  the  fact,  so  far  as  the  inward  disposition  is  cog- 
nizable by  the  words  and  actions.  I  shall  therefore  a<:lmit 
that  there  may  be  instances  of  this  kind.  Still  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  truly  pious  man  is  not  better  than  those  of  the 
opposite  description,  even  with  regard  to  these  very  imper- 
fections and  faults.  For  what  are  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  the  latter  respecting  them?  They  deny,  disguise,  exte- 
nuate, or  justify  them,  by  whatever  means;  and  when 
charged  with  them  by  others,  they  indulge  a  spirit  of  recri- 
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mination  and  resentment  against  those  who  reprove  and 
admonish  them,  though  from  the  best  of  motives.  As  to 
themselves,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  statement  just 
made,  that  if  they  ever  advert  to  their  ill  qualities  at  all, 
the  recollection  is  always  against  the  will,  and  of  course 
the  unwelcome  subject  is  dismissed  with  as  much  speed  ag 
possible.  If  it  retains  its  place  in  the  mind,  in  defiance 
of  all  efforts  to  expel  it,  every  artifice  is  adopted  to  sup- 
press the  evidence  tending  to  support  the  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment; any  excuse  or  palliative  is  diligently  sought  and 
eagerly  embraced;  particularly  is  care  taken  that  every 
good  quality  should  be  called  into  view,  and  set  forth  with 
the  utmost  pomp  and  splendour,  as  making  ample  com- 
pensation. They  are  decidedly  hostile  to  those  books  or 
discourses  that  tend  to  make  them  think  or  augur  ill  con- 
cerning themselves,  however  justly  or  beneficially:  they 
endeavour  to  shun  all  persons  and  objects  tending  to  en- 
gage them  in  such  unpleasant  discussions;  and  with  a  view 
to  escape  from  them,  exchange,  if  possible,  solitude  for 
company,  and  the  reveries  of  private  meditation,  for  the 
busy  or  pleasurable  scenes  of  life. 

What,  on  the  contraiy,  are  the  language  and  conduct  of 
the  truly  good  man  ?  '  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  shall 
be  a  kindness ;  and  let  him  reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  ex- 
cellent oil,  that  shall  not  break  my  head.'  '  I  thought  on 
my  ways,'  says  David,  '  and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testi- 
monies.' Instead  of  adverting  to  or  going  among  peo- 
ple as  bad  as  himself  for  a  palliative  or  justification  of  his 
errors,  he  has  recourse  to  those  Avho  are  better  than  him- 
self, for  the  purposes  of  conviction  and  amendment.  With 
the  same  view  he  studies  his  Bible,  and  attends  on  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word.  He  endeavours  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  precepts  and  prohibitions  of  the  di- 
vine law,  diligently  comparing  his  disposition  and  con- 
duct with  them,  amidst  the  objects,  incidents,  and  circum- 
stances of  life,  that  he  may  know  his  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.     These  he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  confessing 
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before  God  with  shame  and  sorrow,  earnestly  praying  at 
the  same  time  for  forgiveness,  and  for  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  is  he  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge his  faults  before  men  on  proper  occasions.  I 
may  add,  that  it  is  his  grand  aim  not  only  to  confess  his 
sins,  but  to  forsake  them. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  take  pains  to  show  which  of  two 
offenders  is  the  most  entitled  to  regard ;  he  who  studies  all 
he  can  to  conceal  the  disagreeable  fact  from  himself,  as  well 
as  from  others  that  have  a  right  to  know  it,  or  he  who  in- 
genuously confesses  it;  he  who  affects  to  feel  indignant  at 
a  righteous  charge,  or  he  who  submits  to  it;  he  who  be- 
haves with  apathy  or  insolence,  or  he  v/ho  discovers  a  con- 
trite sensibility;  he  who  with  perfect  imconcern  and  even 
gaiety  of  heart  persists  in  his  evil  courses,  or  he  who 
aims  to  supply  his  defects  and  to  correct  his  faults.     In 
fact,  the  merely  virtuous  and  externally  religious,  content 
with  repeatedly  making  a  general  acknowledgment  before 
God  and  man  that  they  are  sinners,  pass  through  life  with- 
out any  kind  of  moral  amendment  or  improvement  worthy 
of  notice;  whereas  there  is  no  instance  of  a  real  convert, 
who,  besides  the  great  revolution  that  takes  place  in  his 
motives  to  action,  when  he  is  first  turned  from  *  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God,'  does  not  in  many  and  striking  cases 
*  depart  from  evil  and  do  good,'  in  the  course  of  his  reli- 
gious profession. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  truly  ^  righteous  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  his  neighbour,'  even  where  they  seem  to  be 
equally  culpable.  But  let  me  now  state  the  grand  parti- 
cular in  which  his  superior  excellence  consists.  I  con- 
sider the  virtuous  and  truly  religious  part  of  mankind,  as 
courtiers,  who,  having  been  once  disloyal  and  under  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  are  now,  by  most  singular  con- 
trivance and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  forgiven 
and  restored  to  favour,  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of 
honour  and  emolument.  I  conceive,  farther,  that  they 
have  transactions  with  the  Sovereign  himself,  and  services 
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to  render  to  him  in  particular,  a<^  well  as  affairs  of  different 
kinds  to  manage,  relative  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
subjects.  In  this  case,  let  me  ask  which  is  the  mo^t  excel- 
lent character — he  Avho  regards  the  Monarch,  as  well  as 
himself  and  his  fellow-subjects,  or  he  who,  notwithstand- 
ing he  professes  to  believe  the  same  as  the  real  Christian, 
regards  the  latter  only? — he  whose  looks  and  gestures, 
sentiments  and  language,  continually  indicate  a  strong 
sense  of  what  he  once  was,  and  what  he  now  is,  espe- 
cially what  he  hopes  to  be,  through  the  peculiar  goodness 
of  the  Prince,  or  he  whose  attendances  on  the  King,  and 
intercourse  with  him,  consist  merely  in  the  obsei*vance  of 
ceremony  and  form? — he  who  takes  his  orders,  or  he 
who  never  so  much  as  inquires  what  his  will  is? — he,  in 
fine,  who  does  the  '  King's  business'  as  well  as  his  own 
and  that  of  his  fellow-subjects,  by  proclaiming  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  Sovereign  among  them,  with  a 
view  to  reclaim  the  disaffected  and  rebellious,  or  to  con- 
firm and  improve  the  loyal  part  of  the  community  in  their 
sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  Prince;  or  he  who  attends 
to  nothing  except  his  own  personal  and  domestic  concerns, 
or  at  farthest  to  that  part  of  the  code  of  laws  M^hich  is  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  conduct  of  one  subject  towards  an- 
other? It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  I  believe,  that  where  two 
classes  of  duty  claim  attention,  he  who  regards  both,  is 
more  worthy  than  he  who  regards  only  one;  especially 
where  the  one  that  is  neglected,  happens  to  be  of  para- 
mount dignity  and  importance. 

Should  the  Sovereign  spoken  of  happen  to  be  abroad  in 
a  distant  country,  it  forms  no  solid  objection  to  this  state- 
ment, that  both  his  commands  and  his  favours  are  commu- 
nicated through  mediums,  and  that  the  principal  honours 
and  profits  expected  by  the  courtiers,  are  remote.  If  the 
Sovereign  be  really  in  existence,  if  the  relations  and  the 
circumstances  between  him  and  them  be  really  such  a«;  they 
have  been  represented,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  they  will  shortly 
meet  him,  and  if  the  most  important  results  will  follow. 
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the  concessions  fully  justify  the  inference.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  premises  cannot  be  denied,  without  abandoning 
the  great  principles  of  Christianity,  if  not  of  natural  re- 
ligion. 

No  one  can  affirm  that  in  the  instance  before  us  the 
laws  relative  to  the  people  of  the  land,  and  the  regard  due 
to  the  person  and  commands  of  the  Prince,  are  one  and 
the  same,  without  confounding  not  only  the  ideas  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  but  also  two  things  that  are  known  to  be 
distinct  in  all  countries.  No  doubt,  the  laws  of  a  nation, 
enacted  for  its  safety  and  benefit,  if  the  Ruler  be  wise,  and 
just,  and  good,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  his  will,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  been  concerned  in  enacting  them.  But 
the  same  laws  inculcate  a  regard  for  its  Ruler,  as  well  as 
for  every  one  else,  the  expressions  of  which  are  different 
from  those  of  the  latter;  since  no  code  of  laws  can  render 
the  duty  owing  to  the  sovereign  the  same  as  that  owing  to 
the  subject,  any  more  than  it  can  make  the  duty  owing  to 
different  subjects  one  and  the  same,  where  the  relations 
and  circumstances  are  different.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
one  will  be  so  profane,  as  well  as  so  absurd,  as  to  indulge 
the  thought,  that  the  particular  commandments  of  God  re- 
lative to  himself,  are  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
the  duties  included  in  good  morals,  on  account  of  their 
being  unheeded  by  mankind,  perhaps  unknown  to  them, 
and  little  if  at  all  connected  with  the  temporal  interests 
of  individuals  or  of  society,  however  they  may  affect  the 
Divine  Being  himself,  and  the  human  mind.  For  not  to 
notice  particularly  that  religious  dispositions  and  pursuits 
by  no  means  appear  insignificant  when  the  gromids  for 
them  are  properly  considered,  and  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed no  wise  and  good  sovereign,  much  less  the  Deity, 
would  require  a  kind  of  homage  of  his  servants,  or  assign 
commissions  to  them,  not  adapted  to  answer  proper  and 
important  ends,  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  judge  as  well  as 
his  subjects — not  to  insist  on  these  observations,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  attachment  to  the  person,  to  the  will,  and  to  the 
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service  of  a  worthy  monarch,  must  infuse  and  cherish  a 
spirit  of  obedience  to  the  laws  in  all  other  respects. 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  case,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  merely  moral  or  nominally  religious  are 
equal  to  the  tnily  religious  in  point  of  moral  excellence. 
The  comparison  instituted  between  them,  probably  relates 
to  personal,  domestic,  and  social  virtues.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  interest  of  piety,  or  to  that  of  its  votaries, 
to  overlook  or  depreciate  the  excellences  of  those  M^ho  ap- 
pear to  be  strangers  to  godliness.  Many  of  this  unliappy 
character  are  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  the  same  noble 
and  useful  qualities,  as  those  which  adoni  the  conversation 
and  lives  of  eminent  saints.  Still  I  must  contend  with  the 
writers  on  moral  philosophy,  that  in  order  to  constitute  an 
action  tiiily  virtuous,  the  form  ought  to  be  proper,  as  well 
as  the  substance;  that  is,  the  action  ought  not  only  to  be 
good  in  itself,  but  proceed  from  a  good  motive;  and  that 
among  those  actions  which  do  so,  the  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  that  which  arises  from  the  best  motive.  Upon 
these  principles,  then,  it  appears  manifest,  that  where  the 
virtue  displayed  respectively  in  the  conduct  of  a  religious 
and  of  an  irreligious  man  is  equal,  the  preference  is  due  to 
the  former,  because  he  acts  from  the  noblest  and  best  mo- 
tives. The  good  qualities  of  one  who  is  destitute  of  real 
piety,  can  spring  only  from  a  regard  for  character  and  in- 
terest, or  at  best  from  moral  sense  and  love  to  mankind. 
The  virtue  of  a  real  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  arises  prin- 
cipally from  love  to  God,  subjection  to  his  authority,  and 
faith  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked.  What  virtuous  character  that 
professes  the  Christian  religion,  does  not  answer  to  this 
description?  Without,  however,  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumptuously  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  another's 
piety,  I  may  observe,  that  it  is  a  more  reasonable  subject 
of  doubt  whether  due  attention  be  paid  to  invisible,  than 
whether  it  be  paid  to  visible  beings;  and  whether  past  or 
future  events  be  credited  with  proper  effect,  than  whether 
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|n'esent  events  are  thus  credited.  The  reception  of  par- 
don, also,  and  becoming  entitled  to  a  good  estate  through 
the  unparalleled  bounty  ol"  the  Sovereign,  are  incidents  of 
no  ordinary  magnitude  in  the  life  of  a  criminal,  and  are 
therefore  not  unlikely  to  occur  often  to  his  thoughts, 
deeply  to  interest  his  feelings,  and  to  impregnate  his  dis- 
course and  actions,  pro\'ided  he  believes  the  facts.  In 
fine,  where  there  is  true  love  to  God,  it  will  manifest  itself 
by  exertion  and  self-denial,  when  his  commands  are  dis- 
agreeable, as  well  as  by  t/)iupliance  with  them,  when 
they  happen  to  be  agreeable.  Vv\.ether  the  consciences,  or 
even  the  intimate  connexions,  of  the  an^m  of  persons  pro- 
fessing Christianity  now  under  consideration,  n'[\\  testify 
that  their  character  corresponds  with  the  descriptioi^  here 
given,  will  not  unreasonably  admit  of  a  doubt. 

It  will  be  fardier  asked,  perhaps,  in  what  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  religious  motive  consists?  In  letting  con- 
siderations have  weight  with  us,  according  to  their  re- 
spective nature  and  rank.  The  dispatches  with  which  a 
king's  messenger  is  charged,  may  veiy  properly  engage 
his  attention,  on  account  of  his  knowing  that  they  relate 
to  himself  and  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended;  but 
they  claim  his  regard  still  more  as  commissions  from  his 
royal  master,  especially  if  he  is  under  peculiar  obligations 
to  that  illustrious  personage :  and  if  one  of  two  such  mes- 
sengers takes  care  of  the  dispatches  only  for  his  own 
sake,  and  that  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent,  while 
the  other  pays  attention  to  them  chiefly,  though  not  solely, 
because  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  sovereign;  notwithstand- 
ing the  equality  of  their  care  and  diligence,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  entitled  to  superior  estimation. 

The  benefit  indeed  is  the  same  to  the  object  of  virtuous 
conduct,  let  the  motive  be  what  it  may;  and  therefore  the 
question  concerning  the  latter  seems  at  first  view  rather 
speculative  than  practical — especially  as  it  is  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  motives  of  another's  actions.  But  the  quality 
of  actions  is  not  to  be  determined  by  their  effect  on  the 
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object  of  them,  since  that  maybe  pamful,  while  the  action^; 
itself  is  riirht  and  good;  as,  on  tlie  contrary,  an  action  niay- 
jirodiice  p!easm*e  or  profit  to  the  object  of  it,  and  vet  be 
bad:   thus  a  public  executioner  may  be  only  performing 
his  duty  when  he  puts  a  criminal  to  death,  and  Satan  will 
be  justly  punished,  notwithstanding  the  good  that  will  in 
the  end  arise  to  the  saints  from  his  temptations.     The  in- 
tention of  the  agent  must  therefore  be  taken  into  view,, 
and  not  merely  the  result  of  the  action,  if  we  would  judge: 
truly  of  its  nature.     Nor  will  ^"i'  ignorance  of  the  inten- 
tion alter  the  nature  of  the  act,  either  in  the  case  of  an- 
other's virtue  or  oj.m  o^vn.   The  nature  of  the  deed  will  be 
just  the  sp-hk?  in  itself;  and  though  the  motive,  being  un- . 
knovii,  where  that  is  not  owing  to  neglect,  is  not  culpa- 
l»]e,  and  ought  to  prevent  our  decision  upon  it  in  a  moral; 
and  religious  vieAV,  yet  there  is  a  Being  whose  omnisci- 
ence can  and  will  decide  upon  it.    Virtue,  then,  ought  not' 
to  be  estimated  only  by  the  private  or  public  good  result-', 
ing  from  it.     The  Divine  Being  sees  and  duly  appreciates: 
its  motive;  and  though  men  may  account  the  moral  excel- 
lence in  two  different  characters  equal,  because  the  results; 
fi'om  both  are  equal  with  respect  to  themselves  and  others,' 
He  will  not  fail  to  consider  that  which  is  founded  in  love 
to  himself  as  well  as  in  love  to  man,  as  infinitely  preferable 
to  that  which  is  founded  merely  in  love  to  man. 

The  remaining  cliarge  against  the  pious  is  the  heaviest 
■ — namely,  that  they  are  inferior  in  moral  excellence  to: 
many  of  those  Avhom  they  designate  as  people  of  the 
Avorld.  In  bringing  this  charge,  the  accuser  probably  has 
particularly  in  view  the  more  splendid  and  extensively  use- 
ful virtues;  such  as  conduce  to  intellectual  improvement, 
to  the  embellishment  and  comfort  of  human  life,  to  the 
civilization  of  nations,  to  the  defence  and  prosperity  of 
countries,  to  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
alleviation  of  private  and  public  calamity.  He  recounts 
the  names  of  individuals  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  fa- 
mous as  scholars,  philosophers,  or  artists;  as  statesmen,  or 
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niilitaiy  commanders;  as  great  capitalists  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  or  as  promoters  of  charity  and  benevolence* 
He  searches  history,  private  memoirs,  the  daily  papers, 
and  reports  of  conunon  conversation,  for  great  and  good 
characters  of  every  kind.  When  he  has  done  this,  he  asks, 
perhaps  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Which  among  these  were 
truly  pious?  and  what  services  of  equal  difliculty  and  ha- 
zard, or  equal  in  magnitude  and  importance,  were  ever 
rendered  by  the  people  to  whom  that  name  is  exclusively 
given  ? 

In  answer  to  the  charge  here  insinuated,  I  reply,  that 
the  great  and  good  characters  in  society  are  by  no  means 
all  of  them  men  of  the  world.  The  sacred  writers  discover 
as  much  genius  and  taste;  as  much  eloquence,  poetic  ex- 
cellence, and  talent  for  composition;  as  much  turn  for  phi- 
losophy, both  iiatiu'al  and  moral,  as  any  other.     Indeed, 
considering  their  high  antiquity,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  from  them,  and  from  the  pious  worthies  celebrated  by 
them,  the  Gentile  nations  derived  the  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  legislation,  of  government,  of  morals,  of  religion, 
and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general.    Certain  it  is,  that 
among  the  patriarchs  and  Jews  who  feared  God,  there  may 
be  foimd  statesmen  and  military  commanders,  patriots  and 
philanthropists,  second  to  none;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that 
to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  their  dis- 
ciples, we  owe  the  great  improvement  of  modern  nations 
in  solid  learning  and  sound  philosophy,  in  equitable  laws 
and  the  mild  administration  of  justice,  in  public  decorum 
and  virtue,  and  in  religion  and  benevolence.     Can  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  which  was 
so  conducive  to  advancement  in  useful  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  were  men  of  piety?  Or  that  not  a  few  belonging  to 
the  same  class  were  among  the  champions  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty?  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  there  are 
now,  as  well  as  there  were  formerly,  princes  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  serve  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  politicians 
■who  seek  wisdom  from  ^  the  only  wise  God,'  and  officers 
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who  ^  fear  sinning,  though  they  do  not  fear  fighting/  as 
well  as  many  among  the  learned  who  '  desire  above  all 
things  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,' 
among  the  opulent  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  mer- 
chants, who  desire  '  the  true  riches,'  and  among  the  cha- 
ritable and  benevolent,  who  expect  to  be  saved  '  by  grace, 
and  not  by  works.' 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  God  do 
not  participate  with  others  in  the  just  admiration  arising 
from  great  and  splendid  services  rendered  to  society;  or 
that  they  do  not  take  their  share  of  thought  and  labour,  of 
courage  and  self-denial,  usually  requisite  for  such  services, 
in  conjunction  with  the  people  of  the  world.  As  to  their 
being  greatly  in  the  minority  among  the  illustrious  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  (a  point  which  is  not  disputed,  so  far 
as  relates  to  instrumentality  in  procuring  the  kind  of  good 
now  referred  to,*)  that  ought  not  to  seem  wonderfid,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  inconsiderabieness  of  their  number,  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  rivals  in  usefulness  and  fame.  It 
is  natural  to  suj)pose,  that  the  peculiar  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities necessary  for  such  distinguished  benefits,  will  far 
more  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  so  small  a  minority,  than  to 
the  lot  of  the  immense  majority.  This,  however,  is  a  proof 
of  their  inferiority  in  felicity,  not  of  their  inferiority  in  me- 
rit, since  merit  is  to  he  estimated  not  by  the  possession  of 
abilities,  but  by  the  disposition  rightly  to  improve  abilities, 
whether  possessed  or  not  possessefl ;  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  proof  that  the  good  will  of  tiie  pious  to  human 
society,  is  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  their  opponents. 

Still  it  is  urged,  that  the  want  of  capacity  and  oppor- 
tunity will  not  account  for  gross  deficiency  in  the  com- 

•  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  from  several  parts  of  Scripture, 
that  the  divine  forbearance  has  been  exer(i'<eil  loward  wicked  countries 
and  nations,  and  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  God  of  nature  and 
providence,  for  the  sake  of  the  *  righteous'  residinic  anion?  them,  Jt  is 
indeed  impossible  to  say,  how  far  the  aliilities,  exertions,  and  successes  of 
eminent  men  that  are  stranijers  to  religion,  may  not  be  owing  to  the  cha- 
racter and  prayers  of  the  truly  pious. 
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men  virtues  of  industry,  integrity,  temperance,  and  gene- 
rosity— much  less  will  it  apologize  for  instances  of  flagrant 
vice;  and  that  it  is  well  known,  that  some  of  those  who 
have  born  the  name  of  pious,  both  in  ancient  and  iii  mo- 
dem times,  are  liable  to  charges,  from  which  many  who 
make  no  pretensions  to  godliness  are  entirely  free.  Before 
I  re})ly  to  this  remark,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe, 
that  at  present  I  have  in  view  only  such  as  not  only  bear, 
but  deserve  the  name  of  pious;  not  those  wbo  without 
permission,  or  by  means  of  deception,  associate  them- 
selves with  real  Christians.  Of  these  pretended  believers 
in  Christ,  the  number  is  not  inconsiderable;  and  it  is  not 
alwavs  possible  to  prevent  their  admission  into  the  '  fel- 
lowship of  the  saints,'  or  to  exchide  them  from  it;  much 
less  is  it  practicable  to  prevent  their  usurping  the  sacred 
appellation  of  true  believers.  Of  course  it  will  be  a! lowed, 
that  neither  their  dcficiences  nor  their  blemishes  furnish 
any  proof  of  inferiority  in  moral  excellence,  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  God,  to  the  people  of  the  world.  I  must 
farther  add,  that  no  one  wishes  to  maintain  the  absence 
of  culpability  from  the  imperfections  of  the  saints,  or  even 
that  the  saints  are  not  often  extremely  censurable  on  ac- 
count of  their  neglects  and  violations  of  duty.  The  only 
points  aimed  at  are,  to  prevent  the  evils  being  represented 
as  more  malignant  and  more  extensively  prevalent  in  the 
church  of  Christ  than  they  really  are,  and  particularly  to 
counteract  the  inference  attempted  to  be  drawn,  that  the 
pious  man  is  not  more  excellent,  if  he  is  not  worse  than  his 
neighbour. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  cases  of  gross  delinquency, 
or  at  least  deficiency  in  virtue,  which  the  adversary  lays 
to  the  charge  of  '  the  godly,'  and  from  which  many  mere 
moralists  and  formalists  in  religion  are  exempt.  I  suppose 
be  refers  to  the  polygamy  of  Abraham  and  of  other  saints, 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Whether  the  merely  vir- 
tuous part  of  mankind  are  not  often  withheld  from  this 
vice  more  by  a  regard  to  prudence,  decorum,  justice,  hu- 
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jiianily,  and  politcne??,   tlian  by  the  awe  in  Avliich  t])cy 
■stand  of  the  laws  of  tlieir  country,   cannot  be  certainly 
known.     Be  that  a?  it  jnay,  before  they  exnlt  in  their  own 
innocence,  and  censure  the  ijeneral  character  of  certain 
saints  in  old  time  on  account  of  this  enormity,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  consider,  whether  they  might  not 
have  been  as  guilty  as  the  patriarchs,  had  their  ignorance 
and  situation  been  similar;   and,  on  the  contrary,  whe- 
ther the  patriarchs  might  not  have  been  equally  innocent 
with  themselves,  had  they  possessed  equal  advantages  of 
knowledge  and  external  circumstances.     The  same  re- 
mark will,  in  the  view  of  every  impartial  judge  of  cha- 
racters, extenuate  greatly  other  palpable  evils  attaching  to 
many  of  the  pious  Jews,  perhaps  to  Gentiles  also,  and  de- 
tract much  from  the  moral  worth  of  virtuous  but  nominal 
Christians  in  the  present  age  and  country:  so  that  the  re- 
spective degrees  of  moral  excellence  in  the  characters  we 
are  now  contrasting,  may  ap})roach,  upon  the  A^iiole,  near 
to  an  equality.     Perhaps  the  observation  will  account  not 
onlv  for  bad  qualities,  but  for  particular  iui^^tances  of  defect 
or  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  godly,  not  noticeable  in 
the  lives  of  some  among  the  irreligious,  since,  not  to  men- 
tion their  deep  penitence  and  thorough  reformation,  they 
might  have  equally  '  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world' 
with  those  irreligious,  had  they  been  equally  exempt  from 
temptation. 

There  is  one  particidar  relative  to  this  subject,  Mhich, 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  it,  ought  to  be  distinctly  noticed; 
namely,  that  the  people  of  the  world,  in  comparing  the 
people  of  God  to  themselves  with  respect  to  virtue  and 
vice,  are  in  no  small  danger  of  not  taking  into  account 
their  own  facilities  for  the  discharge  of  duty,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  pious  have  to  en- 
counter, on  the  other.  To  determine  truly,  however,  on 
their  relative  degrees  of  excellence  or  demerit,  it  ought 
to  be  inquired,  whether  the  parties  are  in  similar  circum- 
stances of  advantage  or  disadvantage.     The  ground  they 
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have  to  go  over,  ought  to  be  equally  level  or  equally 
steep,  (supposing-  their  powers  to  be  the  same,)  before  it 
can  be  justly  inferred  that  the  traveller  making  the  greater 
degree  of  progress,  is  entitled  to  the  commendation  of 
greater  diligence.  Otherwise,  that  praise  may  really  be 
due  to  his  rival,  and  he  himself  may  have  no  other  claim 
than  to  congratulation  on  account  of  superior  advantages. 
The  point  to  be  considered  is,  not  which  of  the  two  lias 
advanced  farthest  in  the  same  time,  but  which  has  exert- 
ed and  denied  himself  most  in  advancing;  and  this  may 
possibly  be  the  case  of  hini  who  advanced  least.  If  a 
man  of  the  world  is  naturally  inclined  to  benevolence, 
compassion,  and  generosity,  and  a  real  Christian  is  na- 
turally morose,  selfish,  and  covetous,  the  love  shown  by 
the  former  to  his  neighbours,  though  more  frequently  mani- 
fested by  suitable  and  splendid  effects,  may  really  be  less 
costly  and  admirable  than  that  of  the  latter,  which,  incon-- 
siderable  as  it  is,  has,  under  a  divine  influence,  surmounted- 
much  opposition  from  the  contrary  principle.  The  like 
may  be  said,  where  a  phlegmatic  disposition  in  an  irreli- 
gious man  discovers  more  fortitude,  meekness,  and  pa-^ 
tience,  than  one  remarkable  for  sensibility  in  a  pious  cha-- 
racter;  or  if  the  constitution  of  the  natural  temper  be  the 
same  in  both,  the  exposure  of  the  former  to  fewer  and 
less  grievous  trials  than  the  latter,  will  account  for  the 
difference  in  external  virtue.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  that  the  life  of  one  who  never  '  knew  God,'  may 
exhibit  none  of  the  dark  and  foul  spots  which  sometimes 
lamentably  stain  the  conduct  of  one  who,  upon  the  whole, 
was  upright  before  him ;  even  as  among  the  people  of  the 
world  themselves,  the  virtuous  owe  their  superiority  to 
the  vicious  and  to  criminals,  less  to  excellence  of  prin- 
ciple, than  to  the  influence  of  favourable  circumstances, 
and  the  absence  of  internal  and  external  temptations.  I 
do  not  assert  that  this  is  universally  the  cause  of  that  su- 
perior claim  to  innocence  and  goodness,  which  the  irre- 
ligious in  certain  cases  seem  to  possess,  when  compared 
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with  the  pious;  but  it  is  probably  not  unfrequeiitly  the 
cause:  and  as  it  belongs  to  Him  alone  who  knows  all 
hearts  and  all  circumstances  to  determine  with  certainty 
when  that  is  or  is  not  the  fact,  it  follows  that  the  people 
of  the  world  may  often  err  in  preferring  themselves  to  the 
people  of  God,  when  they  form  their  judgment  merely  by 
tlie  externa]  conduct. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  relative  to  the  difference  in 
moral  excellence  between  the  religious  and  the  estimable 
part  of  the  irreligious  among  mankind  be  true,  a  most  im- 
povtant  consequence  results  from  them,  namely,  that  the 
imperfections  attending  piety,  and  its  non-existence,  are 
by  no  means  the  same  idea.  The  position  is  indeed  self- 
evident:  vet  obvious  as  it  is,  the  two  ideas  are  often  con- 
founded, both  by  those  who  neglect  the  very  form  of  god- 
liness, and  bv  the  mere  observers  of  those  forms.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  there  are  some,  mIio,  being  re- 
spectable for  sobriety,  industiy,  probity,  and  benevolence, 
when  cliarged  with  the  neglect  of  divine  worship,  and 
even  with  profaneness,  have  replied,  '  God  have  mercy 
on  us  all :  the  very  best  of  us  have  need  of  it.'  I  wish 
not  to  dispute  either  the  propriety  of  the  prayer,  or  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  But  as  the  subject  is  infinitely 
too  momentous  to  be  left  in  a  vague  and  undetermined 
state,  I  would  ask,  whether  the  propositions  apparently 
implied  are  to  be  adhered  to,  or  whether  it  is  necessaiy  to 
make  distinctions?  The  sentiments  above  expressed,  seem 
to  suppose  that  all  characters,  in  a  religious  view,  are  at 
the  present  moment,  and  will  ultimately  appear  to  be, 
equal ;  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Divine  Being  should 
grant  salvation  and  final  happiness  to  one,  more  than  to 
another;  and  that  doubtless  all  mankind  will  participate 
in  them.  But  will  positions  so  romantic  and  hazardous, 
so  directly  contrary  to  the  general  opinions  and  appre- 
hensions of  our  species,  be  acquiesced  in?  I  should  think 
they  will  not.  The  only  alternative,  then,  that  remains,  is 
to  discriminate  between  one  character  and  another  in  a 
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religious  view,  as  is  done  in  other  views,  and  to  admit, 
that  though  piety  in  the  best  of  men  is  imperfect,  yet  there 
is  a  most  serious  difierence  between  tliose  wlio  have  some 
degree  of  it,  and  those  who  have  none,  both  in  tlieir  cha- 
racters and  their  prospects.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  merely  virtuous,  who  to  virtue  add 
scarcely  an  occasional  attention  to  the  external  form  of 
religion,  to  inquire,  Mdiether  these  two  qualities  amoimt  to 
so  much  as  to  *  some  good  thing  in  them  toward  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,'  or  whether  their  moral  excellence,  notwith- 
standing its  striking  appearance  and  useful  effects,  may  not 
be  found  at  last  to  resemble  the  '  seed  which  sprang  uj),  biit 
had  no  root  in  itself.'  The  observations  already  made  on 
the  difference  between  piety  and  virtue,  may  perhaps  af- 
ford some  assistance  in  coming  to  a  just  conclusion  on  this 
momentous  question:  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  neglected  or 
summarily  determined,  without  giving  room  for  the  most 
alarming  suspicions. 

But  the  irreligious  are  not  the  only  persons  who  con- 
found the  total  want  of  piety  with  its  imperfections.  The 
mere  pretender  to  it,  is  in  the  same  fatal  error.  He  con- 
founds involuntary,  Mith  voluntary  ignorance;  sins  of  in- 
advertency, with  sins  of  presumption;  occasional,  with  ha- 
bitual deviations  from  duty;  sins  striven  against,  with  sins 
willingly  indulged;  sins  repented  of  and  forsaken,  with 
sins  persisted  in;  and  not  having  attained  perfection,  with 
not  even  aiming  at  it.  If  the  man  of  mere  virtue  will  be 
excluded  from  '  the  congregation  of  the  righteous,'  be- 
cause he  has  no  piety  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  man 
of  piety  has  his  imperfections,  there  is  certainly  equal 
reason  for  excluding  the  religious  merely  in  name,  Avho 
have  only  the  semblance  of  piety.  In  vain  they  plead  the 
vices  of  pious  patriarchs  and  Jews,  who  did  not  possess 
their  knowledge  of  moral  good  and  evil;  the  foul  crimes 
of  David,  Peter,  and  the  incestuous  member  of  the  church 
at  Corinth,  when  they  have  neither  encountered  similar 
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temptations,  nor  experienced  similar  penitence;  or  the 
acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  apostle  Paul,  when 
they  know  nothing  by  experience  of  his  continual  conflict 
with  the  '  law  of  sin  in  his  members,'  his  anguish  of  soul 
when  overcome,  his  '  earnest  cries'  for  deliverance  from 
sin,  or  his  joy  and  thankfulness  for  the  prospect  of  such  a 
deliverance  through  Christ  Jesus.  There  are  sins  which 
imply  that  the  '  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,'  as 
well  as  sins  that  are  not  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  true  godliness.  What  they  are,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  determine  with  accuracy;  and  therefore  it  is  much 
safer  to  guard  against  all  sin,  than  to  indulge  in  any  one 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  whether  it 
be  a  sin  of  omission  or  of  commission.  To  prove  that  we 
belong  to  the  children  of  God,  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
have  our  failings;  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  should  possess 
their  excellences. 

The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  way,  by  which 
it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  in  the  smallest  degree  been 
made  partakers  of  true  piety,  is  by  constantly  aiming  to 
grow  in  it.  He  that  slackens  his  endeavours  for  this  pur- 
pose, under  the  notion  that  the  good  work,  being  begun 
in  him,  will,  in  default  of  his  care  and  efforts,  and  earnest 
prayers  for  divine  assistance,  be  carried  on  till  its  comple- 
tion; or  that  the  superstructure  having  advanced  to  a  cer- 
tain height,  the  remainder  may  with  propriety  be  left  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  finish  at  death,  gives  no  small  reason  to 
fear,  by  his  manifest  aversion  to  it,  by  his  sloth  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  by  his  presumption,  which  is  little  short 
of  profaneness,  that  the  foundation  has  not  yet  been  laid. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  '  new  creature,'  as  well  as  in 
that  of  every  substance  where  there  is  really  a  principle 
of  vegetation  or  of  animal  life,  to  withstand  and  overcome 
opposition,  to  increase  in  strength,  to  grow,  and  to  advance 
progressively  toward  maturity.  The  apostolic  exhorta- 
tions evidently  inculcate  the  duty  of  incessant  improve- 
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ment,  urging  the  disciples  of  Christ  with  all  diligence  to 
add  one  virtue  to  another,  till  they  have  proceeded  through 
the  whole  series  of  virtues,  that  they  '  may  stand  perfect 
and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God.'  The  passages  of 
Scripture  are  not  few,  in  which  the  professor  of  religion 
is  given  to  understand,  that  progress  only  will  be  consi- 
dered as  the  test  of  commencement,  and  that  there  is  no 
alternative  between  '  receiving  a  full  reward,'  and  '  losing 
the  things  which  have  been  wrought.' 

The  kind  of  conduct  here  referred  to,  involves  not  only 
personal  safety  and  interest  in  the  most  important  sense, 
but  the  honour  and  promotion  of  real  piety  itself.  We 
have  already  noticed  at  large  the  baneftil  purposes  to 
which  the  imperfections  of  the  truly  pious  are  applied 
by  the  men  of  the  world.  We  see  that  they  deny  the  ex- 
cellence and  use  of  piety,  if  not  its  very  existence;  that 
they  make  the  virtues  its  equals,  if  not  its  superiors;  and 
that,  far  from  acknowledging  the  cultivation  of  it  to  be 
beneficial  and  necessary,  they  assert,  and  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  innocent  and  use- 
ful without  it,  than  with  it.  Can  any  one,  who  has  at 
heart  the  glory  of  God,  the  credit  and  interest  of  tnie 
religion,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  understand 
that  there  are  sentiments  of  this  kind,  and  know  the  oc- 
casion of  them,  without  feeling  anxious,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, to  diminish  it  as  much  as  jjossible?  Let  then 
the  real  Christian,  with  divine  assistance,  rooting  out 
the  idle,  if  not  injurious,  weeds  from  his  character,  plant 
it  with  salutary  and  useful  herbs,  not  only  for  conscience 
sake,  but  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour;  not  to 
gain  glory  from  men,  but  to  shun  reproach  and  calumny; 
not  to  '  work  out  a  righteousness  of  his  own,'  instead  of 
*  submitting  to  the  righteousness  of  God,'  but  if  possible 
to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  to  conciliate  its  regard 
to  the  Redeemer  and  the  Sanctifier,  by  showing  that  the 
truly  pious,  in  addition  to  their  religious  excellences,  equal 
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if  not  surpass  it  in  its  boasted  virtues,  being  at  the  same 
time  nn contaminated  by  its  vices. 

While  tlie  true  Christian  is  thus  exercising  himself,  and 
continually  aiming  to  keep  *  a  good  conscience  toward 
God  and  toward  men/  he  need  not  fear  the  obloquy  that 
may  be  cast  upon  either  godliness  or  its  votaries.  His 
faith  will  be  sufficiently  proved  by  his  works,  and  his 
failings  will  no  more  form  a  solid  objection  to  the  excel- 
lence of  either,  than  it  is  considered  as  justly  reflecting 
on  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  or  an  artist,  that  after  all  his 
attainments  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement. 
Let  it  not  act  as  a  discoiu'agement  to  him,  that  he  has  not 
abilities  or  oj)portunities  to  glorify  God  and  to  sei^ve  his 
generation,  so  eminently  and  so  extensively  as  certain 
others.  The  will  will  be  accepted  for  the  deed,  and  it 
will  suffice  the  righteous  Judge,  if  it  appears,  at  the  great 
day,  that  he  has  aimed  to  do  ^  what  he  could.' 

As  he  affi)rds  reasonable  evidence  to  the  world  and  to 
the  church  of  possessing  genuine  and  effective  piety,  so 
he  lays  a  foundation  for  escaping  the  condemnation  of  his 
own  heart.  Let  him  not  suspect  that  the  work  within 
him  is  not  of  God,  because  it  is  imperfect.  This  is  no 
more  than  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  Scripture,  and  the 
universal  experience  of  the  pious  in  every  age  and  country, 
teach  him  to  expect.  It  is  a  consideration  Avhich  (as  has 
been  shown)  furnishes  indeed  no  argument  for  eloth  and 
presumption;  yet  to  the  cautious  and  diligent  it  affords 
just  ground  for  consolation.  He  may  possibly  have  *  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him,'  though  at  present  the  plant 
does  not  appear  high  above  ground,  is  in  a  weak  state, 
or  exhibits  no  considerable  marks  of  beauty  and  fruitfiil- 
ness.  He  is  in  his  own  eyes  like  '  a  bruised  reed,'  or 
*  smoking  flax:'  but  he  should  remember,  that  Christ 
has  engaged  neither  to  break  the  one,  nor  to  quench  the 
other.  Let  him  be  thankful  to  that  great  and  benevolent 
being,  whose  Spirit  'began  the  good  work  in  him,'  if  it  be 
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begun.  Let  him  solicit  the  continuance  of  his  influence, 
that  it  may  be  '  pert'onned  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Let  him  be  found  in  the  use  of  those  means,  the  adoption 
of  which  is  the  only  authorized  channel  through  which 
the  blessing  may  be  expected,  and  the  only  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  having  been,  in  a  degree,  received — whe- 
ther these  means  relate  to  devotion  or  to  practice;  to 
acting,  or  forbearing  to  act.  Thus  will  the  tree  in  time 
be  known  by  its  fruit,  and  prove  the  excellence  of  the 
seed  from  which  it  has  risen,  though,  on  account  of  its 
comparative  unproductiveness,  it  was  so  often  feared  to  be 
nothing,  or  nothing  of  value. 

The  end  of  life  is  the  time  destined  by  Him  who  *  work- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  liis  own  will,'  for  the  full 
growth  of  this  '  tree  of  righteousness.'     Remote  as  the 
saint  may  seem,    after   his   utmost  advances,   from  this 
great  and  desirable  issue,  the  power  of  divine  grace  will 
conduct  him  to  that  issue,  no  less  suddenly  than  effectually. 
What  amazement,  transport,  and  holy  gratitude,  will  fill 
his  bosom,  on  occasion  of  the  transition!  It  Avill  not  be 
quite  so  new  and  surprising  a  change  as  that  which  our 
first  parents  experienced,  on  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
because  they  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  evil  prior  to 
that  fatal  act;  whereas  the  saints  have  some  experience  of 
true  goodness,  before  the  event  of  death  takes  place:  but 
it  will  produce  nearly  as  great  a  sensation,  though  hap- 
pily of  a  nature  directly  the  reverse.     It  can  be  imagined 
only  by  those  who  have  felt  it.     That,  however,  is  already 
the  glorious  lot  of  thousands,  and  will  ere  long  be  the  lot 
of  those,  who  at  present  are  lamenting  and  striving  against 
their  imperfections.    How  grand  a  spectacle  will  they  ex- 
hibit to  surrounding  beholders!  Who  can  conceive  their 
own  extasy,  when  they  contrast  their  new  character  with 
the  one  they  lately  sustained  ? 

The  prospect  of  a  consummation  so  earnestly  to  be  wish- 
ed, may  well  animate  the  labours  of  the  real  Christian, 
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and  strengthen  his  patience  amidst  the  protracted  conti- 
nuance of  the  spiritual  conflict.  It  ought  to  produce  a 
holy  emulation  in  those  of  the  opposite  character.  The 
acquisition  itself,  together  with  a  change  of  situation  cor- 
responding in  glory,  will  amply  compensate  their  prayers, 
exertions,  and  acts  of  self-denial.  No  other  pursuit, 
however  important,  is  certain  of  such  complete  success. 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  tliirst  after  righteous- 
ness, for  they  shall  be  filled.' 


ESSAY  XXI. 


ON  THE  PECULIAR  DISADVANTAGES  UNDER  WHICH  SOME 
LABOUR  WITH  REGARD  TO  PIETY. 

The  exercises  and  pursuits  of  religion  are  so  unpleasant 
to  many,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  various  cases 
brought  forward,  the  circumstances  of  which  appear  to 
furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  for  its  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  persons  so  situated,  if  not  on  the  part  of  others. 
Of  the  cases  usually  produced  for  this  purpose,  some  ap- 
pear to  be  unworthy  of  attention,  because  the  obstacles 
which  they  present  to  piety,  however  great,  are  not  greater 
than  the  obstacles  which  would  accompany  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  excuses  founded  on  incapacity,  the  want 
of  education,  and  a  constant  press  of  business  or  engage- 
ments, are  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  since  it  would 
be  easy  to  show,  that  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  these 
impediments,  do  not  exceed  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted that  arise  from  the  temptations  attaching  to 
intellectual  endowments,  literary  accomplishments,  and 
excess  of  leisure.  There  are  cases,  however,  which  I  am 
ready  to  admit  are  peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  piety, 
though  I  believe  the  parties  concerned  feel  less  inconve- 
nience from  them  than  others  who  are  mere  spectators. 
These  I  shall  state,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to 
show,  that  they  offer  no  obsti*uctions  which  will  at  all 
justify  the  persons  so  situated,  and  much  less  others,  in 
habitually  neglecting  the  '  one  thing  that  is  needful.' 
To  begin  with  the  case  which  is  apt  to  occur  first  to  a 
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mind  enlarged  by  reading  and  reflection — that  of  those 
who  are  born  and  reared  in  countries  overrun  with  idola- 
tiy  and  superstition.  Every  avenue  to  religious  motive 
and  instruction,  arising  from  education,  example,  discourse, 
or  writing,  seems  absolutely  closed  up,  and  all  things  that 
they  see  or  hear  conspire  to  occupy  their  minds  with  ideas 
and  impressions  the  most  hostile  imaginable  to  real  reli- 
gion— particularly,  as  they  have  received  the  sanction  of 
public  authority',  of  general  prevalence  among  the  tribes 
and  nations  of  the  earth,  and  of  veiy  remote  antiquit}'.  It 
is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say,  for  want  of  a  more  intimate  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  idolatrous 
countries,  especially  those  that  have  not  hitherto  been  en- 
lightened by  science  or  improved  by  civilization,  what 
they  think  of  religion,  or  whether  they  think  about  it  at 
all.  Most  probably  they  practise  its  forms  or  ceremonies, 
as  they  have  been  used  to  do  from  their  earliest  years,  and 
as  they  see  others  practise  around  them,  without  the  least 
consideration:  and  when  a  missionaiy  first  suggests  the 
ideas,  that  religion  is  the  most  important  affair  in  the 
whole  world;  that  there  is  a  false,  as  well  as  a  true  religion; 
and  that  the  true  religion  is  something  very  different  from 
their  usages ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  both  he  himself, 
and  the  people  M'hom  he  addresses,  if  they  attend  or  un- 
derstand at  all,  are  almost  in  the  situation  of  one  who 
should  attempt  to  remove  a  mountain,  or  with  liis  single 
arm  to  attack  an  innumerable  host. 

Bad,  however,  as  this  situation  undoubtedly  is  for  reli- 
gious inquiry  and  improvement,  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
either  guiltless,  or  hopeless.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  nations  derived  many  useful  ideas  on  sa- 
cred subjects,  from  the  patriarchs — particularly  from  Noah 
and  Abraham;  and  that  the  influx  of  divine  light  on  Greece 
and  Rome,  from  their  acquaintance  and  connexion  with 
the  Jews,  was  very  considerable.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
world,  where  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  the  greatest 
purity,  and  where  so  many  Christian  churches  flourished 
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for  ages,  cannot  have  wholly  lost  its  religious  ideas,  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
lamentable  extinction  of  those  churches.  I  know  not, 
indeed,  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  that  any 
tribe  or  nation,  imperfect  or  corrupted  as  its  notions  of 
religion  may  be,  is  Avholly  without  the  light  of  nature,  of 
reason,  of  conscience,  or  even  of  traditionary  revelation. 
It  doubtless  amounts  at  best  to  no  more  than  twilight; 
and  that  oftentimes  so  faint,  or  so  obscured  by  clouds,  that 
the  comfort  and  even  the  safety  of  the  benighted  traveller 
are  materially  endangered.  Yet  the  apostle  Paul  certainly 
thought  this  light  was  something,  when  he  declared  '  that 
the  invisible  things  of  God  were  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  tliat  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead.'  He  affirms  the  heathen  sages  to  be  '  with- 
out excuse,  because  that  when  they  knew  God,  they  glori- 
fied him  not  as  God,'  but  wilfully  increased  their  ignorance 
and  their  depravity.  He  observes,  also,  that  the  '  Gentiles, 
who  had  not  the  law'  in  the  manner  the  Jews  possessed 
it,  '  were  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  showed  the  work  of 
the  law  written  on  their  hearts.'  In  fact,  piety,  which 
consists  in  a  right  disposition  toward  God,  may  exist 
where  there  are  few,  as  well  as  where  there  are  many 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  grounds 
of  our  obligation  to  it,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  to  be 
manifested.  For  though  instruction  is  certainly  necessary 
to  the  direction  and  improvement  of  such  a  disposition, 
yet  no  particular  degree  of  it  is  wanted  to  that  end;  and  no 
one  can  justify  his  want  of  that  disposition,  by  pleading 
the  absence  of  the  knowledge  requisite  to  its  existence, 
or  at  least  to  its  being  sought.  Every  one  knows  enough 
for  this  purpose  who  knows  the  difference  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  prudence  and  impru- 
dence, justice  and  injustice,  in  the  transactions  that  take 
place  between  man  and  man;  and  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  asserted  by  any  one,  that  the  worst  state  of  barba- 
rism or  of  savage  life  is  wholly  destitute  of  such  know- 
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ledge.  With  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  in  my  hand, 
I  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion  that  the  gross  ignorance  of 
religion  among  the  idolaters,  their  false  notions,  and  their 
bad  practices,  have  nothing  wilful  or  criminal  in  them. 
Though  '  darkness  covers  the  nations,'  the  necessary 
means  of  information  are  not  wholly  wanting. 

For  the  same  reason  I  do  not  conceive,  that  among  the 
thousands  and  millions  of  mankind  thus  unhappily  si- 
tuated, no  instance  of  conversion,  under  these  circum- 
stances, can  possibly  take  place.  No  doubt  the  Scriptures 
do  speak  of  perishing  'for  lack  of  knowledge;'  and  ap- 
pearances lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  happy  cases  in 
Avhich  the  sinner  is  turned  from  '  the  error  of  his  ways/ 
are  much  more  frequent  where  the  means  of  grace  abound. 
For  this  cause  the  benevolent  and  piovis  zeal  of  missionary 
efforts  cannot  be  too  much  praised  and  encouraged.  But 
1  reflect  with  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  ever}'  one  perishes  in  his  sins,  who  has 
not  access  to  the  Bible,  or  to  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
Scanty  as  the  means  of  religious  information  possessed  by 
the  heathen  are,  they  are  sufficient,  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing, for  the  existence  of  piety,  though  not  for  its  extensive 
cultivation  or  enjoyment;  and  without  that  blessing,  the 
most  ample  means  will  prove  unsuccessful,  through  the 
criminal  neglect  and  abuse  of  them.  He  that  converts  such 
numbers  of  children,  as  die  in  their  infancy,  before  they  can 
use  the  means,  or  know  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  by  creating  in  them  a  new  nature  and  disposition, 
which  would  have  shown  itself  as  soon,  and  as  far,  as 
there  was  opportunity,  had  their  lives  been  spared,  can 
surely  bestow  a  gift  of  the  same  invaluable  kind,  where 
the  sources  of  knowledge  are  small  and  nearly  stopped  up. 
That  he  actually  does  regenerate  persons  thus  circum- 
stanced, in  some  instances,  seems  intimated  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  consciences 
of  the  Gentiles  '  excusing'  as  well  as  *  accusing;'  as  also  in 
that  remarkable  observation  of  Peter,  '  In  every  nation,  he 
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that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
of  him.'  The  cases,  though  few,  are  perhaps  more  than 
we  are  aware  of.  That  we  have  little  or  no  account  of 
them,  ought  not  to  appear  strange:  they  may  not  be 
persons  of  note,  and  still  less  authors — especially  in  those 
countries  where  no  authors  are  known;  at  least  their 
works  do  not  continue  extant.  The  few  worthy  cha- 
racters among  the  idolaters  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  were  almost  all  remarkable  for  great  qualities  and 
actions.  I  will,  however,  beg  leave  to  remark  concerning 
them,  that  if  tliey  were  in  reality  pious,  it  was  not  their 
great  qualities  that  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  for- 
midable opposition  to  real  religion,  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter in  common  with  their  countrymen,  since  their  co- 
temporaries  of  equal  talents  remained  strangers  to  piety  j 
consequently  without  those  talents  they  might  have  pos- 
sessed it.  I  would  farther  observe,  that  the  gross  idolatry 
or  immorality  recorded  of  them,  is  perhaps  no  irrefragable 
proof  that  they  were  not  pious,  though  such  crimes  would 
be  decisive  proof  against  us,  whose  circumstances  are  so 
widely  different;  any  more  than  the  polygamy  of  Abraham 
and  David  was  decisive  against  the  genuineness  of  their 
piety;  or  persecution,  and  acquiescence  in  the  slave  trade, 
weje  decisive  against  that  of  our  ancestors. 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  I  must  repeat  my 
full  persuasion  of  the  great  occasion  there  is  for  the 
utmost  zeal  and  diligence  of  missionary  efforts  among 
the  heathen,  since,  however  the  Spirit  may  be  granted, 
through  Christ,  where  there  is  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  yet  if  we  are  to  have  large  numbers  of  converts, 
instead  of  a  few  scattered  individuals,  no  doubt  such  con- 
verts are  for  the  most  part  to  be  expected  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  word,  and  preaching.  What  I  judge 
requisite  to  maintain  is,  that  'he  who  knew  not  his  Lord's 
will,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes,'  will  not  escape 
without  stripes;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  him,  amidst  all 
his  disadvantages,  to  possess  the  root  of  piety,  though 
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not  piety  in  the  advanced  state  of  a  wide-spreading  and 
fruitful  tree.  Let  not  the  circumstances  of  the  heathen 
be  produced,  then,  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  large  majority 
of  mankind  on  which  religion  caimot  be  incumbent,  and 
thence  an  inference  be  hastily  and  fatally  drawn,  that  it 
may  possibly  not  be  necessary  for  individuals  who  live  in 
more  enlightened  countries.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  exemption  from  culpability  on  the  part  of  those  who 
stumble  in  the  dark,  (supposing  such  exemption  to  be  a 
fact,)  can  form  any  excuse  for  the  stumbling  of  those  who 
walk  in  the  light  of  noon-day. 

The  next  case  I  shall  mention  of  extraordinai'y  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  godliness,  is,  that  of  persons  whose  lot 
is  cast  in  nations  professing  a  religion  the  result  of  impos- 
ture, or  a  gross  corruption  of  the  true  one.  The  disad- 
vantages arising  from  education,  habit,  general  example, 
public  authority,  and  long  prescription,  are  much  the 
same  here,  as  those  before  mentioned :  but  the  conclu- 
sion from  them,  either  that  their  want  of  real  piety  is  ex- 
cusable, or  that  the  attainment  of  it  is  impracticable,  has 
far  less  force  than  in  the  former  case.  Mohammedism, 
having  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity,  affords, 
Mith  all  its  palpable  defects,  absurdities,  and  impurities, 
much  more  light  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  re- 
ligious truth  and  duty,  than  paganism.  This  advantage  is 
greatly  increased,  by  the  access  which  the  believers  of  the 
Koran  have  to  the  Scriptures,  if  they  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  in  consequence  of  so  many  Jews  and  Christian* 
living  among  them,  and  being  concerned  with  them  in  trade 
and  merchandise.  Yet  it  nnist  be  owned  that  there  are  con- 
siderable drawbacks  on  these  advantages,  owing  to  the 
despotism  of  their  civil  and  religious  governments,  the 
discouragements  which  the  sciences  and  arts  labour  under 
among  the  Turks,  and  their  peculiar  aversion  to  reading 
and  reflection.  Indeed  our  ac(iuaintance  with  their  sen- 
timents, cither  by  speech  or  writing,  is  so  slender,  that  it 
is  much  easier  for  us,  from  the  superiority  of  their  con- 
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dition  to  that  of  the  heathen,  to  feel  convinced  that  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  not  excusable  for  their  false  religion  and 
its  consequences,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  their  obstacles 
to  religious  improvement  are  not  insuperable,  than  to 
speak  of  any  of  them  as  being  pious  characters. 

The  case  of  the  Jews,  is  one  that  cannot  but  excite,  in 
the  breast  of  a  Christian,  sorrow  not  unmingled  with  cen- 
sure. An  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  an 
avowed  belief  of  it,  would,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  inevi- 
tably lead  them  in  general  at  least  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments adduced  for  the  divinity  of  the  New  Testament. 
Many  of  them  live  in  countries  where  the  brightest  ex- 
amples both  of  a  devotional  spirit  and  a  virtuous  practice 
abound;  where  also  they  have  every  opportunity  for  study, 
and  for  obtaining  information — particularly  on  sacred  to- 
pics, that  the  most  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  most  complete  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, can  confer.  With  such  advantages,  speaking  the 
same  languages  as  the  Christians  in  conjunction  with  their 
own  language,  protected  by  the  same  laws  as  they  are,  con- 
nected with  them  by  acquaintance,  friendship,  and  trans- 
actions in  business,  who  can  excuse  their  unwillingness  to 
inquire  into  and  consider  the  subject  in  dispute,  on  the 
ground  of  their  education,  attachment  to  peculiar  customs, 
the  general  practice  of  their  OM^n  people  among  whom  they 
principally  reside,  and  even  the  singular  fact,  that  their  re- 
ligion was  originally  not  only  true,  but  the  only  true  re- 
ligion ?  Or,  who  can  too  strongly  reprobate  the  apparent 
levity  of  their  devotion,  their  superstition,  their  indispo- 
sition to  mental  improvement  in  general,  their  inordi- 
nate love  of  gain  and  pleasure,  and  their  aversion  to  enter 
into  any  amicable  discussion  on  a  subject,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects,  with  a  people  who,  though  of  dif- 
ferent sentiments  concerning  the  Messiah,  are  as  fully 
persuaded  of  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is 
possible  for  themselves  to  be? 

The  fact  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  some  of  the 
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people  in  question  have  been  remarkable  for  liberality  and 
j)atriotism ;  as  their  exeniplaiy  industiy  is  a  source  of 
wealth  and  a  bond  of  union  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
live ;  above  all,  as  they  were  once  '  a  chosen  generation,  a 
holy  nation,  and  the  peculiar  people  of  God.'  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  they  are  contracting  enor- 
mous guilt,  in  thus  continuing  ^  to  thrust  the  gospel  from 
them,  and  to  judge  themselves  unworthy  of  everlasting 
life.'  Yet  their  case  is  far  from  being  hopeless.  A  few 
instances  of  real  conversion  occur,  we  hope,  at  different 
times  among  them,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  period 
will  certainly  come,  perhaps  is  fast  approaching,  when  ^  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved.' 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches. 
Notwithstanding  the  respectability  of  individuals  belong- 
ing to  them  in  point  of  talents  and  character,  they  raust 
be  considered,  by  eveiy  one  who  compares  them  with 
the  New  Testament,  as  wide  deviations  from  primitive 
Christianity,  in  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  practice.  Yet 
both  of  them  retain  many  of  the  important  facts  and  events, 
traths  and  duties,  conveyed  to  us  in  the  sacred  records.' 
Here  there  was  no  deficiency  of  the  objects  adapted  to 
set  the  mind  on  searching  and  considering;  or  even  of 
means  to  give  it  satisfaction  in  some  measure.  It  had 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  not  only  with  na- 
tural religion,  but  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  with  the 
peculiarities  of  revealed  religion ;  not  only  with  the  things 
which  '  God  spake  aforetime  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,' 
but  also  with  the  things  which  '  he  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son;'  M'hile  the  very  circumstances 
that  prejudice  the  Jews  against  them,  tended  to  prepossess 
the  members  of  these  churches  in  their  favour. 

With  regard  to  other  benefits,  so  far  as  literature  and 
the  arts  excite  and  assist  religious  inquiiy,  the  Greek 
Chiu'ch  had  the  advantage  of  the  Latin,  as  it  did  not  for 
ages  suffer  those  overwhelming  calamities  which  befell  the 
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latter — at  least  in  its  capital ;  and  then,  Avhen  it  could  no 
longer  escape  them,  the  reviva'  of  letters  among  tlie  Latins 
enabled  it  in  some  measure  to  repair  its  loss  and  compen- 
sate its  damage.  It  is  true,  the  sloth,  the  effeminacy, 
and  the  luxury,  which  pervaded  the  East  during  that  long 
period,  proved  no  small  check  to  the  investigation  of  theo- 
logical, as  well  as  of  other  subjects;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  deterred  by  the  menaces  or  cruelty  of  fierce 
and  bloody  persecution.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West, 
the  active  genius  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  ravaging 
conquerors,  enabled  them,  after  a  time,  to  discover  and 
improve  the  few  remains  of  learning  and  of  the  sciences 
that  had  escaped  their  first  fury — especially  with  the  assist- 
ance which  they  occasionally  derived  from  the  East;  and 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  which  the  cunning 
artifices  and  savage  bigotry  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
their  emissaries  could  employ  during  the  dark  ages  to 
stop  the  progress  of  religious  knowledge,  the  sacred  spark 
which  was  kindled  very  early,  was  preserved  and  fanned 
into  a  flame;  and  having  been  communicated,  at  different 
times,  from  one  country  to  another,  at  length  the  flames 
were  united,  and  thus  was  formed  that  glorious  blaze 
which  now  enlightens  and  warms  so  considerable  a  part 
of  Europe. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Church  during  these 
ages  is  not  very  minute  or  extensive;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  that  many  persons  of  real  piety  have  existed 
in  that  communion.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  Latin  Church,  from  biographical  and  historical  re- 
cords, political,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  gross  imperfections  and  faults  attach- 
ing to  their  characters,  particularly  circumstanced  as  they 
were,  do  not  form  so  solid  an  objection  to  the  genuineness 
of  their  piety,  as  they  would  have  done,  had  the  persons 
lived  in  the  present  age,  with  fewer  prejudices,  and  better 
means  of  information. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  case  of  those,  whose  rela- 
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tions,  connexions,  and  countrymen  at  large,  perhaps,  pro- 
fess the  reformed  religion,  but  differ  widely  from  it  in 
their  principles,  or  at  least  in  their  spirit  and  practice. 
Those  who  believe  that  Christianity,  as  well  as  other 
things,  has  an  essence,  must  certainly  think,  that  the 
individuals  and  communities  that  do  not  hold  the  same 
opinion  with  themselves  on  this  head,  mistake  that  es- 
sence. I  do  not  know  how  that  consequence,  painful  as 
it  is  to  a  modest  and  benevolent  disposition,  can  be 
avoided,  without  asserting  either  that  Christianity  has  no 
essence,  or  that  the  opposition  of  sentiment  concerning 
that  essence,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  But  as 
all  do  not  agree  to  either  of  these  positions,  nothing  more 
remains  to  be  done,  I  conceive,  than  to  let  an  opponent, 
if  he  pleases,  think  of  us,  as  we  do  of  him.  Having  made 
this  concession,  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  of  some, 
who  profess  the  reformed  religion,  as  holding  false  prin- 
ciples. In  that  case,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  difficulty 
of  abandoning  these  principles  for  true  ones,  is  exceed-r 
ingly  great.  This  arises  from  the  high  reputation  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  those  who  maintain  the  errors  in  ques- 
tion, for  intelligence,  learning,  and  diligent  research; 
which  renders  it  improbable  that  they  should  be  mis- 
taken. The  presumption  is  farther  veiy  much  strength- 
ened, by  the  consideration  on  which  the  errors  themselves 
are  founded;  namely,  that  the  opposite  opinions  are  ap- 
parently contrary  to  reason.  The  defence  certainly  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  share  of  plausibility.  The  case  is 
attended  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  if  the  points 
to  which  the  errors  relate  were  as  manifestly  consistent 
with  other  points  admitted  on  both  sides,  as  propositions 
generally  are.  The  principal  votaries,  too,  of  the  errors, 
are  sometimes  not  a  little  eminent  for  moral,  as  well  as 
intellectual  accomplishments. 

Greatly,  however,  as  I  respect  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
these  persons,  I  cannot  but  doubt  their  appearing  excusa- 
ble in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  their  consciences  bear  wit- 
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ness  to  the  tnith  of  the  followiiii^  particulars;  that  they 
have  considered  the  remarks  of  their  adversaries  on  the 
subjects  both  of  interpreting  speech  or  writing  in  general, 
and  especially  where  contradictions  seem  to  be  implied — 
that  they  have  compared  the  controverted  points  in  Scrip- 
ture with  the  natural  state  of  the  mind  toward  God,  both 
in  themselves  and  others,  as  discovered  by  experience  and 
observation — that  they  have  examined  whether  their  own 
habitual  feelings  and  character  relative  to  religion  agree 
with  those  of  the  apostles  and  their  disciples — that  they 
have  taken  pains  to  prevent  the  perversion  of  their  judg- 
ment by  any  powerful  antipathy  or  propensity — that  they 
have  treated  the  affair  in  question  with  due  seriousness — 
and,  in  fine,  that  they  have  united  with  their  investigations 
earnest  and  repeated  prayers,  that  they  might  know  the 
truth.  Many,  however  worthy  characters  in  civil  life,  ap- 
pear too  little  influenced  by  religious  principles  admitted 
even  by  themselves,  to  be  properly  aware  of  the  wrong 
bias  which  disaffection  to  God  may  give  to  the  mind  in 
theological  discussions,  and  of  the  need  they  have  of  his 
assistance,  in  order  to  hold  their  passions  under  due  con- 
trol. Were  the  fact  otherwise,  tlie  patrons  of  them,  in- 
deed, may  have  considered  and  inquired  into  them;  but 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  persons  holding  them 
know  nothing  more  than  what  they  have  occasionally  heard 
on  the  different  suVijects,  and  rely  chiefly  on  the  good  opi- 
nion they  entertain  of  the  imderstanding  and  piety  of  their 
leaders.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
guilt,  if  the  tenets  should  prove  in  the  end  to  be  erro- 
neous. The  means  of  correcting  them,  however,  have 
been  enumerated;  and  though  no  small  difficulties  occur 
in  adopting  them,  yet  not  a  few  have,  through  divine 
grace,  come  '  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.' 

There  is  another  description  of  people  whose  religious 
principles  are  correct  as  far  as  relates  to  assent,  but  some 
of  these  they  do  not  apply  to  the  purposes  intended  by  the 
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Scriptures,  and  others  they  pervert  to  a  sense  contrary 
both  to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  that  of  those  who 
originally  drew  up  the  articles  in  question.  Persons 
coming  under  this  description,  who  happen  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  Christian  ministry,  neglect  the  principles 
to  which  they  have  subscribed  altogether,  if  they  do  not 
preach  and  write  against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
laity  answering  to  tlie  same  character,  never  go  to  the 
places  of  worship  where  these  principles  are  properly  ex- 
plained and  applied;  from  which  it  seems  too  probable, 
that  they  take  no  care  to  consider  and  apply  them  them-* 
selves  in  private. 

It  is  evidently  not  veiy  easy  for  these  wanderers  to  gain 
the  right  path.  For  in  behalf  of  their  present  course, 
tliey  plead  the  sanction  of  great  mimes — names  to  which 
learning,  opulence,  rank,  and  the  authority  of  high  oflficial 
situations,  attach:  they  plead  their  attention  to  the  duties 
of  morality  and  benevolence,  as  also  to  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion. I  cannot,  however,  view  them  as  excusable,  since 
they  have  never  considered  the  explanations  given  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  principles  they  profess  to  believe;  the 
disposition  and  character  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as 
they  stand  upon  divine  record ;  the  insignificance  of  forms 
and  ceremonies,  where  God  is  not  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth;  and  the  total  absence  of  piety  from  that  mo- 
rality which  does  not  proceed  from  the  motives  inculcated 
by  the  apostles — motives  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
studying;  much  less  are  they  in  the  habit  of  imploring  the 
divine  blessing,  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  them  due 
effect.  Yet  any  one  may  see,  that  while  they  have  tlie 
New  Testament  and  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  teach  them 
better,  they  cannot  be  at  a  loss;  and  the  instances  in  which, 
through  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  they  come  to  be 
improved  both  in  their  views  of  Christian  principles,  and 
in  their  mode  of  applying  them,  are  very  numerous. 

I  proceed  next  to  notice  the  case  of  persons,  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  families  and  among  connexions,  that 
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were  not  only  almost  strang-ers  to  the  very  forms  of  re- 
ligion, but  perhaps  profane  and  immoral.  I  mean  not 
here  to  describe  a  class  of  people  chargeable  with  crimes, 
or  whose  character  is  so  vicious  as  to  render  any  concern 
with  them  in  civil  life  disadvantageous,  if  not  unsafe:  on 
the  contrary,  they  may  possibly  be  esteemed  virtuous  by 
many  sorts  of  people.  The  class  of  persons  here  intended, 
are  those  to  whom  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  no  mo- 
tive either  tor  acting  or  forbearing  to  act,  whose  thoughts, 
affections,  and  pursuits,  centre  in  the  present  world,  and 
■who  treat  tlie  sabbath  as  a  day  of  business  or  pleasure. 
Any  one  must  perceive,  that  the  unhappy  nursling  or  re- 
sident from  his  earliest  years  among  such  people,  will 
not  find  it  very  easy  to  entertain  or  cherish  a  regard  for 
piety.  If  he  hears  of  religion  at  all,  he  will  always  hear 
it  represented  in  an  unfavourable  manner.  Tlie  ten- 
dency of  such  a  situation  is  too  congenial  to  a  mind 
alienated  by  nature  from  God,  not  to  produce  its  bane- 
ful effect;  and  this  effect  is  strengthened  by  a  long  se- 
ries of  compliances  with  temptation.  Even  supposing  any 
suspicion  of  the  impropriety  or  danger  of  such  a  course 
should  arise  in  him,  either  from  his  ov/n  reflections,  or  the 
suggestions  of  others,  the  spark  of  holy  fire  will  be  in 
manifest  hazard  of  being  quickly  extinguished,  by  the  ir- 
religion  and  vice  impetuously  rushing  in  without  inter- 
mission from  the  prevailing  maxims  and  examples  around 
him. 

But  siu'ely  no  circuraS'tances  of  this  kind,  however  un- 
favourable to  real  religion,  can  form  any  solid  C3:cuse  for 
continuing  at  a  distance  from  God,  where  the  individual 
can  have  access  to  the  word  of  God,  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  even  to  numbers  who  would  be  glad  either  to 
teach  him  '  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  or  to  confi.rm  him  in 
that  way.  Misty  and  injurious  to  his  spiritual  health  as 
the  air  may  be,  where  his  relations,  friends,  and  associates 
reside,  let  him  go  but  to  a  short  distance,  and  he  will 
breathe  in  a  purer  atmosphere;  he  will  find  different  sen- 
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thnents  and  counsels,  examples  and  customs.  Great  as 
are  the  impediments,  amidst  his  first  anxieties  concern- 
ing piety,  to  direction  and  encouragement,  He  who  con- 
verted Abijah  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  can  easily  guide 
his  inquiries  both  to  ministers  and  to  private  Christians, 
who  will  rejoice  to  assist  him  in  his  progress  towards 
heaven. 

The  peculiar  obstacles  to  religion  arising  from  extraor- 
dinary temptations,  are  next  entitled  to  consideration. 
Every  one  knows,  that  meritorious  and  necessary  as  the 
descriptions  of  people  are  that  fill  the  army  and  navy,  it 
is  not  easy  to  place  them  under  proper  regulations  in  a 
moral  view.  The  very  gohig  into  such  situations,  except 
from  necessity,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  augurs  no  veiy  favour- 
able disposition  to  virtue,  and  much  less  to  piety;  as  Avhat 
is  usually  seen  and  heard  there,  tends  in  no  common  de- 
gree to  confirm  and  increase  depravity.  But  serious  as  are 
the  difficulties  tluis  raised  to  the  very  commencement  of 
pious  concern,  by  natural  inclination,  habit,  and  the  cha- 
racters with  vrhicli  individuals  are  every  day  obliged  to 
associate;  strongly  as  these  circumstances  tend  to  check 
and  destroy  the  least  appearance  of  such  concern,  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  without  the  means  of  a^^•aken- 
ing  an  attentive,  and  of  instructing  a  considerate  mind. 
The  form  of  devotion,  to  the  observance  of  which  they 
are  regularly  summoned  at  the  stated  seasons,  if  improved, 
would,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  lead  them  to  self-exami- 
nation, reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer;  and  however 
they  are  debarred  from  access  to  godly  ministers  and  peo- 
ple when  confined  either  in  a  camp  or  in  a  ship,  that  is 
not  the  case  at  other  times.  Accordingly  there  are  many 
pleasing  instances  of  true  piety  in  the  military  and  naval, 
as  well  as  in  other  professions. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  peculiar  obstacles 
to  religious  practice,  occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  ir- 
religiou  in  that  portion  of  society  to  which  an  individual 
seems  in  a  great  measure  confined  by  Providence.  Indeed, 
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let  a  man's  social  ties  be  what  they  may,  he  Avill  probably 
find  among  his  connexions  and  acquaintance  far  more  bad 
characters,  especially  in  a  religions  sense,  than  he  will  find 
good.  Still  it  is  equally  true,  that  one  class  of  society  af- 
fords less  op[)ortunity  of  repairing  to  a  different  part  of  it 
for  suitable  companions,  or  of  exchanging  it  altogether  for 
a  new  one,  than  another.  In  such  a  class,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  when  adverse  to  the 
general  opinion  and  practice  of  associates.  Persons  of  for- 
tune or  rank  feel  the  difficulty  most  sensibly,  Mhen  called 
upon  to  follow  religion  in  opposition  to  the  great  and  gay 
\vorld,  embarrassed  as  they  are  in  attempting  to  substitute 
for  their  present  acquaintance  others  of  equal  fortinie  and 
quality,  Avho  are  more  favourable  to  piety.  The  case  of 
dependents  on  irreligious  patrons  or  employers  is  still 
more  grievous,  because  not  only  their  credit  and  comfort 
are  at  stake,  as  in  the  former  instance,  but  even  their  dear- 
est worldly  interests.  The  Scriptures,  however,  though 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  overlook  the  severity  of  the 
trial,  since  they  contemplate  the  believer  as  rending  asun- 
der the  closest  tics,  parting  with  an  eye  or  a  limb,  en- 
countering the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  even  as  being  cast 
alive  into  the  flames,  yet  will  not  alloAV  it  to  be  any  solid 
o))jection  to  religion.  They  bid  us  look  at  the  infinite  loss 
sustained  by  preferring  the  world  to  God,  and  the  infinite 
gain  that  will  result  from  the  opposite  choice.  The  trial, 
though  so  vei*y  formidable,  is  not  incapable  of  being  endu- 
red, with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace :  as  appears  from 
the  conduct  of  Moses  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  mul- 
titudes during  the  worst  times  of  i)ersccution. 

There  is  a  case  of  disadvantage  relative  to  religion, 
which,  though  extraordinary,  is  not  veiy  extensive.  It 
comprehends  those  professions  where  individuals  are  ob-^ 
liged,  occasionally  at  least,  to  follow  their  secular  employ- 
ments on  the  sabbath;  thus  depriving  them  of  the  seasons 
that  afford  the  greatest  leisure  and  the  best  opportunities 
for  obtaining  religious  instruction,   There  is  no  small  dan- 
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ger  of  this  unhappy  circumstance  being  made  a  pretext,  by 
irreligious  minds,  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  devotion  al- 
together, and  for  increasing  an  inaptitude  that  was  before 
too  strong,  to  exercises  of  this  kind,  by  rendering  the  re- 
turns to  them  so  much  the  less  frequent.  But  the  plea  is 
evidently  void  of  foundation,  where  business  is  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  attending  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  some 
otlier  engagement  equally  unimportant.  Private  devotion, 
-  too,  unlike  public  worship,  is  always  possible  at  one  time 
or  another;  and  even  the  latter  may  be  practicable  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  though  not  on  the  sabbath. 

The  last  case  I  shall  mention  of  uncommon  obstructions 
to  religion,  arises  from  the  long  prevalence  of  evil  habits. 
This  is  a  kind  of  disadvantage  which  a  man  has  reason  to 
lament  as  a  crime,  rather  than  to  complain  of  as  a  mis- 
fortune. Instead  of  reducing  its  apparent  magnitude,  it 
seems  desirable  to  heighten  the  conception  of  it,  that  the 
rising  generation  may  be  afraid  of  erecting  this  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  final  salvation  and  eternal  happiness,  by 
fostering  that  '  carnal  mind  Avhicli  is  enmity  against  God.' 
The  alarming  truth,  then,  must  be  admitted,  that  the  in- 
stances of  conversion  rapidly  decrease  in  number,  as  age 
advances;  the  evil  habit  both  of  neglecting  duty,  and  of  vio- 
lating it,  being  strengthened  by  indulgence.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  one  has  actually  come  into  this  perilous 
situation,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  authoi'ity  for  declaring, 
-that  his  case  is  not  absolutely  desperate.  The  exhortations 
to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  the  invitation?  to  pr.-iyer, 
the  promises  of  pardon  and  assistance  by  means  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  are  not  exclusively  addressed  to  those  wiio  have  con- 
tracted less  guilt  by  postponing  their  everlasting  concerns, 
or  who  are  less  hardened  in  sin.  Instances,  though  rare, 
are  not  altogether  wanting,  in  which  God  has  shoMn  mercy 
to  such  offenders,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  demerit. 
Let  not  such  a  one,  therefore,  shrink  from  encountering 
his  difficulties,  for  want  of  relying  upon  divine  aid;  let 
him  not  desist  from  his  efforts,  because  of  their  apparent 
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want  of  success,  or  the  long  delay  of  signs  tending  to  en- 
couragement. What  is  impossible  with  man,  is  possible 
with  God. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  different  cases  of  peculiar 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  piety,  which  I  proposed  to 
consider;  endeavouring  to  show,  as  I  passed  along,  that  as 
they  furnish  no  ground  for  presumption  of  security  to 
the  slothful,  so  neither  do  they  warrant  despondency  in  the 
diligent.  The  cases  noticed  are  so  many  and  comprehen- 
sive, that  perhaps  some  may  wonder  which  classes  of  peo- 
ple those  can  possibly  be,  that  do  not  labour  under  peculiar 
discouragements.  In  answer  to  this  natural  inquiry  I  re- 
ply, that  those  classes  cannot  be  said  to  encounter  extra- 
ordinary difficulties,  the  opposite  classes  to  which  encounter 
equal  difficulties,  though  of  a  different  nature :  whereas  the 
cases  opposite  to  those  I  have  been  describing,  though  not 
without  considerable  obstacles  to  religion,  do  not  appear 
to  meet  with  any  thing  like  the  obstructions  that  have 
formed  the  subject  of  this  Essay.  Who  will  affirm,  that 
difficulties  any  way  equal  to  those  obstructions,  attend 
persons  that  live  in  an  enlightened  countiy,  that  were 
led  early  into  an  acquaintance  with  divine  truth,  that  were 
bred  up  and  have  always  been  cast  among  pious  people, 
and  whose  professions  in  life  expose  them  to  no  particular 
temptations? 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  a  case 
of  such  extreme  interest,  should  permit  different  classes  of 
people  to  be  thus  critically  circumstanced.  We  are  not 
certain,  however,  whether  the  evil  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, without  the  introduction  of  greater  and  more  nu- 
merous inconveniences.  By  rendering  revelations  too  com- 
mon, the  desired  effect  might  have  become  more  uncer- 
tain. The  period  also  for  our  Lord's  appearance  might  have 
been  fixed  in  such  a  state  of  society,  so  early,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  labours  and  sufferings  that  were  necessary  for 
our  salvation — at  least  so  early,  that  the  minds  of  men 
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would  not  have  been  prepared  for  his  couihig',  nor  fur- 
nished with  such  ample  evidence  of  the  important  fact,  as 
they  possessed  at  tlie  time  he  did  come :  in  that  case,  too, 
the  latter  generations  would  have  been  obliged  to  look 
back  for  the  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  many 
ages  farther  than  is  now  necessary.  In  short,  a  state  of 
the  world  must  be  supposed,  incompatible  with  the  di- 
versity of  abilities,  turns  of  mind,  situations,  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  now  exist;  and  which,  while  it  ren- 
dered a  vast  variety  of  the  irreligious  classes  less  excusable, 
was  not  wanting  to  increase  the  possibility  of  salvation  to 
a  single  individual.  Unquestionably  a  considerable  part  of 
the  globe  is  subject  to  the  no  slight  inconvenience  of  in- 
tense heat  or  extreme  cold;  but  probably  the  evil  would 
be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  by  altering  the  an- 
nual course  of  the  sun  :  and  as  it  is,  the  torrid  and  frigid 
zones,  tliough  not  so  desirable  to  live  in  as  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  earth,  do  not  withhold  altogether  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  their  inhabitants,  nor  are  they  entirely 
excluded  from  the  bounty  of  Providence.  As  to  the  ap- 
parent fewness  of  instances  in  which  real  piety  seems  to 
triumph  over  this  extraordinary  opposition  in  various 
quarters,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  investigate  its  cause, 
when  satisfaction  has  been  obtained  concerning  the  reason 
why  it  triumphs  no  oftener,  where  its  benevolent  attacks 
are  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ima- 
ginable. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  can  scarcely  escape  notice,  how 
much  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God  ought  to 
be  magnified,  that  amidst  such  formidable  disadvantages, 
there  are  any  instances  of  genuine  religion.  It  is  a  consi- 
deration that  may  well  encourage  those  who  are  aware  of 
their  unfavourable  situation,  to  use  the  means  they  have, 
and  to  seek  the  divine  blessing  upon  them.  This  is  all  that 
is  required  of  them,  and  this,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Heaven,  will  prove  sufficient :  or  if  farther  means  of  in- 
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stiiiction  should  be  absolutely  requisite,  the  devout  in- 
quirer will  undoubtedly  be  directed  to  them,  as  the  Roman 
centurion  wlio  '  feared  God  with  all  his  house,'  was  admo- 
nished to  send  for  Peter,  that  he  might  hear  '  words  by 
which  he  and  all  his  house  should  be  saved.'  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  the  unhappy  persons  who  neglect  im- 
proving such  advantages  as  they  have,  because  of  their  in- 
feriority to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  others,  or,  which  is 
more  truly  the  case,  because  of  their  aversion  to  consider 
the  subject  of  religion  altogether,  are  really  without  ex- 
cuse. At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  duty,  and  will  be  the  en- 
deavour, of  all  who  feel  the  benefit  of  possessing  better 
means,  to  communicate  a  share  of  that  benefit  to  their 
brethren  of  mankind,  who  are  less  advantageously  situated; 
in  the  hope  that  this  increase  of  providential  favours  to  the 
unenlightened  parts  of  the  world,  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
infinitely  more  important  blessings. 

I  conchide,  with  reminding  the  persons  who  enjoy  su- 
perior advantages  of  religious  instruction,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  beneficial  effects  is  not  a  necessary  consequence. 
The  light  of  divine  truth  shines  so  long  and  so  bright,  that 
mortals,  presuming  the  night  will  never  come,  or  that  to- 
morrovN^  will  be  as  the  present  day,  without  any  contrac- 
tion of  the  days  ever  taking  place,  postpone  till  too  late, 
and  altogether  omit,  the  momentous  work  that  is  given 
them  to  do.  In  that  case,  the  superior  advantages  become 
the  lamentable  occasion  of  greater  guilt,  and  of  sorer  pu- 
nishment. ^  He  who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.'  This  is  a  considera- 
tion that  ought  to  prove  a  serious  waniing  to  all  who  con- 
tinue irreligious,  notwithstanding  their  religious  educa- 
tion, their  access  not  only  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  the  pious  connexions  among  whojn  they 
have  hitherto  spent  their  dajs.  With  respect  to  persons 
who  have  happily  profited  by  the  means  of  grace,  whether 
those  means  were  considerable  or  inconsiderable,  their 
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temptations  few  or  many,  I  doubt  not  that  they  know 
enough  of  thch-  untowardness  to  piety,  their  remissness  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  their  misimprovement  of  reUgious 
opportunities,  and  tlieir  criminal  comphances  with  incen- 
tives to  evil,  to  make  them  feel  the  propriety  of  uniting 
with  the  apostle  in  his  declaration,  '  By  the  grace  of  God, 
I  am  what  I  am.' 


ESSAY  XXII. 


ON  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

VI^HATEVER  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting 
the  possibility  of  final  salvation  to  those  who  have  not  the 
benefit  of  divine  revelation,  not  the  smallest  doubt  can  be 
rationally  entertained  concerning  the  imminent  danger 
arising  from  not  studying  or  not  improving  it,  to  those 
who  enjoy  that  benefit.  At  the  -same  time,  it  is  unhappily 
too  clear,  that  the  cases  are  far  from  being  few,  in  which 
tliis  attention  to  the  Scriptures  appears  to  be  wanting. 
The  advice  so  earnestly  given  and  repeated  to  '  search' 
tliem,  is  by  no  means  always  followed.  The  cause  of  this 
fatal  neglect — whether  it  may  not  arise  from  the  difficulty 
of  taking"  the  advice,  as  well  as  from  disinclination  to  tlie 
adviee  itself — is  a  point  well  deserving  of  consideration. 
The  counsel,  good  and  necessary  as  it  is,  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently explicit,  to  eviable  a  person  not  violently  pre- 
judiced against  divine  truth,  if  not  strongly  inclined  to  seek 
it — not  utterly  averse  to  consideration  or  inquiiy,  if  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  either — to  profit  by  that  counsel 
in  his  conduct. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  one  of  these  three  effects  neces- 
sarily follows  the  reading  or  the  hearing  of  the  Scriptures  : 
the  individual  engaged  in  either  of  these  acts,  may  receive 
no  ideas  at  all — or  he  may  receive  wrong  ideas — or  he 
may  receive  ideas  which,  though  correct  so  far  as  they  go, 
do  not  include  those  that  suit  his  character  and  circum- 
stances. 
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To  begin  with  the  first  of  these  cases.  A  man  may  read 
or  hear  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  another  book,  without 
deriving  from  them  any  ideas  at  all.  I  fear  this  happens 
not  unfreqncntiy,  Adhere  a  form  of  devotion  being  judged 
necessary,  but  sufficient,  certain  portions  of  them  are  read 
or  heard  at  stated  seasons  for  private  and  public  worship. 
Were  readers  or  hearers  of  this  description  to  be  asked  by 
others,  or  to  ask  themselves,  what  they  had  been  reading  or 
hearing,  the  answer  would  probably  be,  that  they  could  not 
tell.  I  do  not  affirm,  however,  that  they  are  all  of  them, 
on  this  account,  wholly  strangers  to  the  contents  of  the 
inspired  volume;  but  I  believe,  that  if  they  have  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  its  principles,  they  derive  it  from  the  in- 
structions of  parents  or  ministers,  perhaps  from  occa- 
sional hearsay,  not  from  inquiry  or  consideration.  Al- 
though, then,  the  principles  are  really  in  the  Bible,  they 
do  not  know  the  fact  from  their  own  observation. 

The  ignorance,  tlicrefore,  of  \vliich  I  am  speaking,  whe^ 
ther  it  relates  to  the  principles  themselves,  or  to  the  fact 
of  their  being  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  does  not  arise 
from  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  sacred  writings, 
but  from  absolute  inattention,  and  the  total  want  of  con- 
sideration— that  is,  from  evils  accounted  inexcusable  even 
in  children  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  to  know 
that  the  book  they  are  learning  is  important,  though  it 
may  not  be  agreeable;  and  who  yet  will  not  take  the  least 
pains  to  affix  any  ideas  to  the  words,  the  phrases,  and  the 
sentences,  or  to  remember  any  thing  of  the  general  mean- 
ing and  design  of  the  writer.  When  we  see  evils  of  this 
kind  committed  by  one  in  mature  life,  Aveekly,  if  not  daily 
— by  one  of  sufficient  understanding  and  memory,  who 
even  displays  much  research  and  critical  acumen  respect- 
ing any  other  publication  that  presents  itself — by  one  who 
is  perfectly  aware  that  the  book  which  he  thus  treats  con- 
tains '  the  words  of  eternal  life,'  and  by  which  he  is  '  to  be 
saved' — no  terms  seem  adequate  to  describe  the  surprise 
and  horror  which  the  sight  ought  to  occasion! 
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I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  there  are  parts  of  the  Bible, 
which  none  except  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  the 
antiquarian  and  the  historian,  the  poet  and  the  orator, 
can  understand;  and  sometimes,  not  even  they,  with 
their  utmost  shrewdness  and  erudition,  diligence  and 
piety.  But  I  am  not  speaking'  here  of  particulars,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  perhaps  only  serve  to  gratify 
idle  curiosity,  or  to  please  a  refined  taste.  I  am  speaking 
of  those  facts  and  truths  which  were  intended  to  constitute 
the  substance  of  our  religious  creed,  and  to  impregnate 
our  souls  with  pious  affections:  I  am  speaking  of  those 
precepts  and  prohibitions,  which  were  intended  to  re- 
gulate our  conduct  in  all  the  relations  and  circimistances 
of  life.  The  sense  of  the  passages  relative  to  these  points, 
is  often  so  obvious,  that  the  intellectual  eye  can  no  more 
miss  it,  than  the  natural  eye  can  overlook  the  scene  before 
it,  or  the  events  passing  immediately  in  its  view,  except 
the  person  be  strangely  inobservant.  Nor  would  other 
passages,  though  not  plain  at  first,  perhaps  give  more 
trouble  in  investigating  their  meaning,  than  the  contents 
of  most  works,  that  are  worthy  of  perusal  occasion.  A 
thousand  topics  present  themselves  in  books  and  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  which  we  discuss  cither  in 
our  own  thoughts  or  in  conversation,  Avithout  complaining 
of  the  time  or  labour  employed  in  the  discussion :  though 
the  topics  fall  infinitely  short  in  importance  of  those  to 
which  we  are  now  referring. 

The  observations  just  made,  seem  to  regard  only  the 
careless  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Scriptures,  to  whom  their 
essential  parts  remain  unknown,  not  the  person  who  has 
by  some  means  or  other  become  acquainted  with  them. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  even  the  latter 
would  be  more  likely  to  feel  their  authority  and  influence, 
were  he  to  search  them  himself.  But  not  to  enlarge  upon 
this  important  result  at  present,  the  knowledge  itself  which 
lie  has,  whatever  it  may  be,  would  amount  to  much  more, 
were  it  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries.     Those  passages  of 
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Scripture  which  appear  to  be  best  kno\vn,  are  found,  upon 
examination,  to  contain  particulars  tiiat  were  not  per- 
ceived before,  and  which  are  yet  extremely  interesting 
and  improving.  The  beatitudes  as  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew,  are  generally  known  to  contain  different 
descriptions  of  happy  people.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
generally  known,  that  some  of  these  characters,  or  classes 
of  men,  are  such  as  the  world  accounts  miserable,  and  that 
others,  of  which  it  is  obliged  to  judge  differently,  ought  to 
render  it  uneasy,  as  neither  answering  to  the  characters, 
nor  possessing  a  taste  for  the  enjoyments.  It  is  likewise 
generally  understood,  among  people  professing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  that  '  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners;'  but  that  any  persons  may  be  so  affected 
with  their  unhappy  character  and  condition  in  being  sin- 
ner?, as  to  fear  that  the  declaration  above  mentioned  is  too 
good  to  be  true,  conveys  an  idea  far  less  common :  yet  tlae 
apostle  Paul  seems  evidently  to  suppose  it,  by  so  solemnly 
stating  the  declaration  to  be  '  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation.'  Eveiy  attentive  and  pious  reader  or 
hearer  of  the  Bible,  is  continually  meeting  with  some  new 
and  important  idea,  even  in  parts  that  have  occurred  to 
him  most  frequently,  and  witli  which  he  is  best  acquainted. 
This  negligence  relative  to  the  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection of  the  sacred  writings,  seems  far  too  gross  and 
extensively  prevalent,  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
upon  the  ground  of  that  aversion  which  is  felt  by  many  to 
study  and  reflection  in  general,  especially  Avhere  the  sub- 
ject is  grave  and  abstruse.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this 
very  general  disregard  of  the  Scriptures  proceeds  from 
a  principle,  which  may  perhaps  be  thought,  by  some,  a 
libel  on  the  hnman  species,  and  which  is  notwithstand- 
ing asserted  in  the  Scriptures  themselves — namely,  an  un- 
happy antipathy  in  our  nature  to  their  sentiments  and 
spirit.  Let  no  one  consider  its  general  prevalence  to  be  a 
proof  of  its  harmlessness,  or  of  its  insignificance.  No  dis- 
ease is  the  less  malignant  or  fatal,  because  it  is  epidemical. 
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This  circumstance  is/no  doubt,  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  studying  the  Scriptures^  but  an  undertaking  that  is 
most  useful  and  indispensably  necessary,  ought  not  to  be 
declined,  because  it  is  arduous.  This  lamentable  disaffec- 
tion to  piety,  is  the  very  disease  which  Divine  Revelation 
was  intended  to  cure;  and  as  the  skill,  the  fidelity,  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  Physician,  are  indisputable,  his  medicine 
is  not  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  painful  in  its  operation.  We  have  encouragement  to 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  by  his  assistance,  the  difH- 
culty  may  be  surmounted.  Many,  who  once  laboured  un- 
der similar  discouragements,  have  already,  through  divine 
grace,  been  in  some  measure  relieved. 

I  have  hitherto  chiefly  considered  this  vacant  state  of 
mind,  in  the  nominal  study  of  the  Scriptures,  only  as  it  re- 
spects those  parts,  that  arc  either  intelligible  at  first  view, 
or  at  least  become  so  upon  the  smallest  degree  of  reflec- 
tion.    This  want  of  impression,  however,  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  much  more  conspicuous,  where  the  ideas  are  not 
such  as  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  reflection,  conver- 
sation, or  reading,  and  where  they  are  expressed  in  figura- 
tive language.     In  such  cases,  I  believe,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  consider  large  portions  of  chapters,  as  containing 
mere  repetitions  of  observations  already  made   in  plain 
terms;  or  if  they  do  add  any  thing  to  the  sense,  as  con- 
taining an  addition  too  mysterious  and  difficult  for  com- 
mon understandings,  and  of  course,  to  the  public  at  least, 
unimportant.     Where  our  Lord,  in  conversing  with  the 
people  of  Capernaum,  compares  his  flesh  to  meat  and  his 
blood  to  drink,  many  of  the  verses  in  that  chapter  have  ap- 
peared to  persons  calling  themselves  Christians,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  originally  heard  the  discourse,  to  be  fraught 
with  *  hard  sayings.^     Those  parts  also  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  Christian  system  is  more  particularly 
unfolded  and  applied,  have  struck  superficial  and  preju- 
diced minds  in  the  same  unfavourable  manner. 
Now  I  must  say,  that  this  treatment  of  the  sacred  era- 
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cles  is  most  injurious,  and  extremely  dangerous.  There 
is  nothing  more  common  in  discourse,  as  well  as  in  writing, 
than  to  place  the  same  idea  in  different  lights ;  nor  is  the 
practice  condemned  as  tautology,  or  thought  dcservhig  of 
neglect,  Avhere  (as  will  not  be  denied  in  the  case  of  the 
Scriptiu'es)  the  sentiment  required  and  merited  such  illus- 
tration or  amplification.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  me- 
taphors arfd  similies,  so  common  in  the  sacred  writings, 
they  occur  likewise  in  other  books,  and  in  conversation  j 
nor  will  it  be  questioned,  that  they  answer  many  valuable 
purposes  when  they  are  judiciously  introduced.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  explanation  would  be  impossible  without 
them;  and  in  other  cases,  they  are  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  important  uses.  Where  the  subject  is  not  known,  at 
least  in  the  beginning  of  an  address,  they  surprise  the 
reader  or  hearer  into  attention  to  a  disagreeable  but  im- 
portant topic,  convey  reproof  in  a  manner  the  least  offen- 
sive and  the  most  forcible,  and  convince  a  gainsayer  upon 
his  own  principles:  all  which  useful  residts  appear,  as  soon 
as  the  explanation  or  application  follows.  Where  the 
subject  is  known  already,  the  figure  or  allegory  places 
an  old  idea  in  a  new  light,  and  thus  renders  it  attractive: 
it  affords  an  agreeable  exercise  to  the  mind,  by  engaging 
it  in  tracing  the  resemblance  between  the  two  things  that 
are  compared:  it  enlarges  the  view  both  of  the  meaning 
and  use  of  the  original  idea,  and  by  conferring  on  it  grace 
and  energy,  tends  very  essentially  to  promote  the  ef- 
fect produced.  Such  metaphors,  far  from  being  consi- 
dered as  excrescences,  irrelevant,  and  burdensome,  in  hu- 
man composition,  are  in  reality  great  beauties,  discover 
marks  of  superior  genius,  and  prove  highly  beneficial; 
since,  by  placing  tmth  and  duty  in  an  agreeable  and 
forcible  light,  they  often  produce  a  practical  regard  to 
both ;  imagination  and  passion  being  brought  over  to  the 
side  of  reason.  Far,  therefore,  from  appearing  to  en- 
cumber the  sense  of  the  piece,  or  to  diminish  its  interest, 
they  impress  it  strongly  on  the  mind  and  heart,  render  it 
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easy  to  be  recollected,  and  cause  it  to  be  repeatedly  men- 
tioned afterwards  with  expressions  of  high  regard. 

It  will  readily  occur,  that  many  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  parables  of  our 
Saviour,  are  entitled  to  distinguished  praise,  on  account  of 
these  beauties  and  advantages.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  the 
world,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  has  acknowledged  their 
peculiar  merit,  even  where  not  absolutely  necessaiy  for 
explanation,  as  some  are,  especially  in  referring  to  the 
future  state.  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  impression, 
that  had  the  import  of  them  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
unhappy  propensities,  antipathies,  habits,  and  practices, 
before  alluded  to,  so  as  to  awak:en  just  suspicion  concern- 
ing the  propriety  and  safety  of  the  present  order  of  things 
in  the  human  heart  and  character,  many  circumstances  in 
them,  now  overlooked,  would  have  been  noticed  and  im- 
proved, without  offering  the  least  violence  to  good  sense 
or  sound  criticism.  The  '  prodigal  son'  would  perhaps 
have  been  found  to  represent  more  characters  than  the 
youthful  libertine;  and  the  irreligious,  or  nominally  reli- 
gious person,  who  proposes  to  make  efforts  with  a  view  to 
become  truly  pious,  just  before  he  is  summoned  from  the 
world,  would  have  trembled  at  perceiving  that  the  '  lamps 
of  the  foolish  virgins'  went  out,  the  moment  they  were 
lighted. 

But  the  complaint  of  unimportance,  or  mysteriousness, 
is  not  levelled  so  much  at  the  metaphors  adopted  in  the 
Scriptures  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  as  at  those, 
the  subject  of  which,  were  it  expressed  in  plain  terms, 
would  itself  appear  to  the  complainant  extremely  obscure, 
and  even  absolutely  incredible.  The  part  of  sacred  writ 
before  cited,  where  our  Lord  compares  his  flesh  to  bread, 
particularly  to  the  manna  with  which  the  Israelites  were  fed 
in  the  wilderness,  and  his  blood  to  drink,  affords  a  proper 
instance  of  this  kind.  He,  however,  who  believes  that  our 
Saviour  existed  in  heaven  in  the  divine  nature,  before  he 
took  upon  himself  our  nature  upon  earth-*-that  he  was  mi- 
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vaculously  conceived — that  his  labours  and  sufferings^iuring 
the  years  lie  continued  in  the  world,  especially  at  the  close 
of  life,  form  the  only  consideration  on  which  depraved  and 
guilty  men  are  pardoned,  renewed,  and  made  finally  happy 
— that,  in  short,  the  continually  repeated  and  increasing 
exercise  of  '  unfeigned  faith'  in  these  facts,  is  the  instini- 
ment  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  maintenance 
and  nourishment  of  hope  and  purity  in  the  heart  and  life 
of  a  real  Christian,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  comparison 
here  instituted :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  see  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely natural  and  just,  striking  and  useful.  Even  that 
part  of  it  which  so  much  shocked  and  offended  the  Jews 
as  monstrous  and  horrible  in  the  extreme,  he  will  consider 
as  aptly  conveying  an  idea  of  the  malignant  and  desperate 
nature  of  that  disease,  which  required  so  dreadful  a  re- 
medy. 

*  But  what,'  it  may  be  asked,  *  is  the  man  to  do,  who 
does  not  possess  the  ideas  just  enumerated,  or  who,  pos- 
sessing them,  thinks  them  absurd  and  incredible?' — As  to 
their  incredibility,  they  cannot  appear  incredible  to  him 
who  is  satisfied  that  they  are  in  the  Scriptures,  and  who 
believes  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God :  and  as  to 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  ideas,  or  their  alleged  absurdity, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  not  be  improved,  because 
they  are  not  comprehended;  or  that  they  never  can  or  will 
be  comprehended,  because  they  are  not  now  comprehend- 
ed. Should  it  so  happen,  that  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 
relation  vvhich  the  figurative  discourse  alluded  to  bears  to 
any  facts  or  transactions  whatever,  still  I  apprehend,  that 
in  this  case  it  would  be  the  dictate  of  reason  not  to  disre- 
gard the  representation  altogether,  as  signifying  nothing, 
or  at  least  nothing  in  which  ^e  is  concerned,  (a  supposi- 
tion utterly  incompatible  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Him  who  made  it,)  but  to  inquire  after  the  ideas  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  that  he  might  see  the  justice  and 
use  of  the  comparison  there  drawn.  If  it  be  asked,  'Where 
is  this  information  to  be  obtained?'  I  reply,  In  other  parts 
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of  the  sacred  volume,  where  the  positions  in  question  are 
expressed  in  plain  language:  and  if  it  be  farther  asked, 
how  these  are  to  be  found?  I  answer,  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  person  himself  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures for  them,  as  he  would  search  any  other  book  for 
a  matter  of  high  importance.  He  may  solicit  also  the 
assistance  of  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  even  of  a 
private  Christian  who  is  in  the  habit  of  studying  and  im- 
proving the  Scriptures.  Such  persons  will  rejoice,  I  am 
certain,  to  afford  him  help.  Let  him  not  think  that  he 
is  harshly  treated,  in  being  required  to  bestow  time  and 
pains  which  he  can  ill  spare,  upon  a  number  of '  hard  say- 
ings,' He  would  not  grudge  the  same  time  and  pains  to 
an  affair  of  worldly  interest — perhaps  to  some  particular 
amusement.  Let  him  not  plead  the  want  of  capacity  as 
an  excuse  for  sloth,  since  '  the  Father  reveals  divine  truth 
even  to  babes,"  and  the  sacred  writers  are  '  debtors  to  the 
unwise  as  well  as  to  the  wise.'  Much  less  let  him  indulge 
a  spirit  of  indocility  and  opposition  to  the  will  of  God, 
under  the  pretext  of  taking  reason  for  his  guide.  The 
Divine  Being  has  solid  grounds,  no  doubt,  for  thus  show- 
ing as  it  were  '  his  back  parts,'  and  concealing  his  *face.' 
As  Christians,  respecting  divine  things,  are  only  children, 
novices,  and  learners,  it  ought  not  to  seem  strange,  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  know  some  things  only  '  in 
part,'  and  be  obliged  to  take  other  things  for  granted, 
till  they  have  made  the  requisite  proficiency  for  fuller  in- 
formation, which  will  perhaps  not  happen  on  this  side  the 
grave.  Piety  is  not  the  only  science  or  art  that  has  its 
technical  terms  and  peculiar  phrases.  If  the  student  passes 
over  these  terms  and  phrases  on  account  of  their  difficulty 
and  strangeness,  he  will  run  the  risk,  after  all  the  know- 
ledge he  has  acquired,  of  remaining  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  essential  points  and  uses;  in  which  case,  he  must  sus- 
tain infinite  loss  and  injury. 

If  to  read  or  to  hear  the  Scriptures,  without  receiving  or 
retaining  any  ideas,  be  thus  culpable  and  dangerous  where 
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the  language  is  figurative,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
guilt  and  hazard,  where  no  such  pretext  can  be  alleged! 
Yet  large  portions  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Hebrews,  perhaps  of  the  other  apostolic  books,  are  thus, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  not  uncommonly  treated.  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  usual  difficulties  experienced  in  discussing 
any  point  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  namely, 
those  of  fixing  and  preserving  the  attention,  observing 
veiy  narrowly  every  step  of  the  argument  in  its  progress, 
bearing  in  mind  the  connexion  of  the  parts,  Aveighing  the 
justice  of  the  conclusions,  and  considering  the  uses  to 
which  the  whole  is  applied,  occur  in  a  case  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  cases,  and  in  a  case  that,  through  the 
grossest  prejudice,  appears  not  only  uninteresting,  but  dis- 
agreeable.    The  excuse,  I  believe,  existing  in  the  mind 
for  this  most  lamentable  negligence  is,  that  the  purport  of 
the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ, 
and  the  importance  of  its  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness in  heart  and  life,  being  known,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  employ  time  and  labour  in  investigating  the  minute 
particulars,  especially  where  persons  are  little  accustomed 
to  study,  and  have  little  capacity  or  leisure  for  it.     This, 
however,  is  not  the  mode  of  tliinking  and  acting  generally 
adopted,  where  a  capital  offender  with  difficulty  obtains 
an  act  of  grace,  or  M-here  the  possession  of  a  considerable 
estate  is  in  expectation.     The  recollection  of  past  dangers 
is  usually  sweet,  as  also  of  the  means  by  which  future 
good  came  to  be  in  prospect.    The  more  singular,  too,  the 
affair  was,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  re- 
view.    The  particulars  and  circumstances  that  have  not 
been  yet  heard,  are  all  eagerly  inquired  after  and  listened 
to:  repetitions  of  the  same  facts  in  different  forms,  and 
even  the  frequent  repetition  of  them,  are  endured  without 
weariness.     The  resemblance  between   these  cases,  and 
that  of  him  who  hopes  to  be  saved  through  Christ,  is  too 
manifest  to  need  a  comment.     I  shall  only  .add,  therefore, 
that  as  such  a  particular  and  repeated  investigation  tends 
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to  the  revival  and  increase  of  hope  and  joy,  so  it  does  also 
to  the  promotion  of  gratitude  and  holiness  in  general. 

The  case  of  receiving  or  retaining  no  ideas,  when  the 
Bible  is  heard  or  read,  has  occupied  us  long;   but  not 
longer,  I  hope,  than  necessity  required,  and  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  subject  merited.     I  proceed  to  consider 
the  case,  where  ideas  are  received  and  retained,  but  un- 
happily they  are  wrong  ones.     In  order  to  explain  my 
meaning,  I  must  adduce  instances.  The  scriptural  phrase, 
*  to  be  born  again,'  is  not  uncommonly  thought  to  signify 
no  more  than  the  reformation  of  the  external  conduct. 
When,  however,  our  Lord's  account  of  regeneration,  in 
his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  comes  to  be  considered, 
external  reformation  seems  to  fall  as  far  short  of  it,  as  the 
effects  of  Galvanism  fall  short  of  those  proceeding  from 
real  life.     Reformation  signilies  only  turning  from  vice. 
Now  there  are  many  people,  who  are  not,  nor  ever  were, 
vicious  characters;  but  our  Lord  denies  that  any  man,  be 
he  who  he  may,  can  go  to  heaven  without  being  regene- 
rated.    The  expression  itself  intimates,  and  that  intima- 
tion is  confirmed  by  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  principle  into  the  mind,  which  imme- 
diately spreads  its  influence  over  the  soid  and  body,  over 
the  heart  and  conduct,  as  life  does  over  a  child — especially 
after  it  is  born:  and  as  the  latter  strengthens  and  grows, 
so  does  the  former.     The  ascription  of  its  origin  by  our 
Lord  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  secretly  con- 
ducted, and  visible  only  in  its  effects,  like  the  wind,  to 
which  he  compares  it,  reminds  us  of  the  mysterious  con- 
nexion between  the  animal  life  and  the  union  of  the  hu- 
man soul  with  the  body,  or  rather  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  our  Saviour  himself. 

Again:  *  believing  the  gospel'  is  an  expression  usually 
confined  to  professing  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  in 
opposition  to  deism,  Judaism,  or  any  other  religious  creed, 
or  indeed  to  having  no  creed  at  all.  The  descriptions, 
however,  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  belief  in 
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question ;  such  as  *  believing  with  all  the  heart;'  '  unfeigned 
faith;'  '  the  faith  of  God's  elect;'  *  the  faith  that  works  by 
love,  purifies  the  heart,  and  overcomes  the  world;'  plainly 
show  that  it  includes  much  more  than  an  assent  to  tlie 
truth  of  certain  facts  that  exist,  or  to  certain  events  that 
happened  in  a  foreign  countiy  many  ages  ago,  in  which 
the  person  assenting  has  not  the  smallest  share  of  concern. 
It  is  the  belief  of  facts  in  which  the  man  sees  and  feels  that 
he  himself  is  deeply  interested :  it  is  (as  appears  from  va- 
rious passages  of  Scripture)  the  belief  of  a  criminal  under 
sentence  of  death,  to  whom  an  act  of  grace,  obtained  with 
the  utmost  difficult}',  and  at  an  immense  price,  is  sent :  it 
is  the  belief  of  a  Avretched  pauper,  who  is  informed  of  a 
considerable  estate  being  left  him :  it  is,  in  fine,  the  belief 
of  a  man  who  is  sick  of  a  distemper  which  he  feared  would 
prove  mortal,  and  who  has  heard  of  a  physician  able  and 
willing  to  cure  him.  In  each  of  these  cases,  a  man  \\\\\ 
be  impelled  by  his  faith  to  something  more  than  an  atten- 
tion to  certain  ceremonies  and  forms.  He  will  feel  and  act 
suitably  to  the  objects  of  his  faith;  and  this  feeling  and 
acting  will  continue  with  more  or  less  vigour  through  life, 
if  the  nature  of  the  case  should  require  it. 

The  third  instance  I  shall  mention,  is  the  word  *  law,' 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament.  It  seems  commonly  taken 
for  granted,  that  '  the  works  of  the  la^v'  always  mean  tlie 
mere  observances  of  the  ceremonial  law  among  the  Jews. 
But  that  cannot  be  the  sense  of  the  expression  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  the  apostle 
maintains  that  '  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be 
justified,'  because  in  the  preceding  catalogue  of  offences, 
there  is  not  a  single  breach  of  such  observances  included; 
all  being  instances  of  irrcligion,  profaneness,  immorality, 
and  crimes.  The  term  '  law,'  therefore,  in  that  passage 
at  least,  nnist  mean  the  law  of  th.e  two  tables,  or  the  mo- 
ra! law,  by  the  ^vorks  of  \\hich  a  sinner  can  no  more  be 
justified,  th;m  a  prisoner  at  a  human  bar  can  be  justly  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  his  innocence  with  respect  to 
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crimes  not  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  (supposing  him 
to  be  innocent,)  or  on  the  gromid  of  the  proper  improve- 
ment he  will  probably  make  of  a  verdict  wrongfully  given 
in  his  favour. 

I  will  produce  one  more  phrase,  and  that  is,  ^  the  carnal 
mind.'  This  is  generally  thought  to  mean  only  a  sensual, 
profligate  mind;  or  at  farthest,  an  immoral  state  of  the 
mind  in  general:  but  when  the  apostle,  in  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  styles  them  carnal,  on  account  of  their 
intemperate  disagreement  among  themselves,  or  their  un- 
due attachment  to  some  ministers  and  violent  prejudice 
against  others,  he  does  not  seem  to  charge  them  with  vice, 
much  less  Avith  habitual  vice,  but  with  indulging  that  cor- 
poreal and  earthly  disposition,  which  habitually  governs 
all  who  are  strangers  to  real  piety — at  least  in  principle, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which,  the  truly  pious  them- 
selves are  liable  to  come  occasionally.  This  interpretation 
of  the  expression  is  confirmed  by  the  explanatory  phrase 
which  the  apostle  annexes,  namely,  that  they  '  walked  as 
men.' 

These  instances,  among  a  multitude  that  might  be  pro- 
duced, may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  painfid  fact,  that  the 
Bible  is  often  read  and  heard  with  wrong  ideas  of  its  mean- 
ing. It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  '  Where  is  the  evil  arising 
from  such  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  ?  Is 
there  not  a  disagreement  respecting  the  sense  of  innume- 
rable passages,  even  among  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  all 
of  whom  cannot  be  in  the  right,  though  all  may  be  in  the 
wrong?' — True:  but  there  is  a  difference  between  mis- 
taking the  essence  of  a  ceremony,  or  some  circumstance 
relative  to  an  article  of  faith,  and  mistaking  points  relative 
to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  circumstances  and  the  substance  of  a  book  or  of 
an  argument,  is  a  common  one,  and  sufficiently  intelligible 
for  practice,  though  there  be  no  case,  perhaps,  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  draw  the  line  accurately  between  them.  Ar- 
rogant, therefore,  as  it  may  appear  in  me,  or  in  those  who 
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think  witli  me,  to  determine  what  is  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  no 
arrogance  in  our  judging  and  acting  upon  our  judgment  in 
this  affair,  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  provided  we  allow 
others  to  do  the  same;  and  secondly,  what  even  our  adver- 
saries cannot  avoid  allowing,  that  whether  the  opinion  of 
this  essence  be  right  or  wrong,  our  ideas  of  the  Christian 
system  differ  from  theirs  as  widely  as  any  two  rehgious  fa- 
brics, that  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  essentially 
different :  of  course,  the  difference  ought  to  be  reckoned 
serious  by  both  parties.  I  must  also  be  allowed  to  speak 
of  the  mistakes  in  question  as  most  serious.  Considering, 
then,  the  infinite  importance  attached  by  the  Scriptures  to 
regeneration  and  faith,  if  my  reasoning  on  the  passages 
before  quoted  is  solid  and  conclusive,  the  opposite  senti- 
ments on  these  topics  must  be  most  gross  and  dangerous 
mistakes.  These  mistakes  convey  ideas  of  the  character  of 
men  '  by  nature,'  and  of  their  state  relative  to  God,  the 
origin  of  true  piety  in  the  soul,  its  essence,  extent,  and 
means  of  improvement,  extremely  difi'erent  from  the  re- 
presentations of  the  word  of  God,  and  pregnant  with  the 
most  fatal  mischiefs.  They  skin  over  wounds  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  which  the  Divine  Being  proposes  to 
probe  to  the  bottom,  and  to  cure  radically.  They  would 
gild  over  the  moral  character  of  man  with  the  thin,  feeble, 
changeable,  and  transient  radiance  of  a  planet;  whereas 
the  Divine  Being  would  give  it  the  essential  brightness  of 
a  fixed  star,  which  one  day  will  be  found  to  be  a  sun. 

There  are  persons  who  sit  down  to  study  the  Bible  under 
a  persuasion,  that  though  a  revelation  from  heaven,  it  can 
contain  nothing  more  than  a  perfect  system  of  ethics  and 
of  natural  religion,  together  with  the  extraordinary  evi- 
dence of  the  divinity  attaching  to  it,  arising  from  the  mira- 
culous parts  of  sacred  history,  and  supported  by  our  Lord's 
example.  On  this  account  they  resolve  to  exclude  all  facts, 
events,  and  principles,  not  discoverable,  explicable,  or  re- 
concileable  to  each  other  by  the  human  intellect,  whatever 
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ground  there  may  be  for  thinking  that  they  are  really  there, 
I  cannot  avoid  the  thought,  that  whoever  acts  this  part, 
treats  divine  revelation  in  a  way  that  he  would  treat  no 
other  book,  and  particularly  not  the  works  of  the  Deity. 
Is  it  the  usual  way  of  acting  towards  a  profane  author,  to 
conjecture  what  he  ought  to  have  written,  instead  of  study- 
ing the  publication  itself,  to  know  what  he  has  really  writ- 
ten ?  Will  lie  deny  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  because  he 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  the  perfections  of  God  ?  Will  he  dis- 
pute the  power  of  the  wind  or  of  magnetism,  because  their 
causes  are  in  a  great  measure  inexplicable?  That  a  divine 
revelation  should  contain  mysteries,  is  surely  not  incredi- 
ble, when  so  many  occur  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the 
course  of  providence,  proceeding  from  the  same  Author. 

A  theologian,  or  Christian  of  this  cast,  exposes  himself 
to  the  imminent  risk  of  mistaking  many  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  those  of  the  most  important  nature. — I  ap- 
peal to  the  candour  of  my  opponents,  whether  they  do  not 
think  that,  on  the  supposition  just  stated,  the  phraseology 
of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the  New  Testament,  is  ex- 
tremely turgid,  extravagant,  and  senseless,  and  Avhether, 
if  they  were  at  liberty,  they  would  not  make  very  consi- 
derable alterations  in  the  style?  Reverence,  therefore,  for 
the  Scriptures  and  their  Divine  Author,  obliges  me  to  ex- 
plain the  passages  above  quoted,  as  I  have  done;  the  com- 
monly received  rules  of  interpretation  being  followed,  and 
the  doctrines  implied  in  those  explanations  being  supported 
by  other  passages  in  the  inspired  volume,  as  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  reason,  ex])erience,  and  observation. 

No  divine  revelation  can  indeed  contain  contradictions; 
and  to  avoid  the  supposition  of  apparent  contradictions  or 
absurdities  in  profane  writers,  the  literal  sense,  often  with 
great  propriety,  gives  place  to  the  figurative  one.  But 
surely  the  authority  for  Such  deviations  has  its  limits;  and 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  writer  cannot,  without  ren- 
dering the  meaning  of  terms  and  phrases  wholly  indeter- 
minate, be  allowed  this  indulgence,  whatever  becomes  of 
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his  credit.  That  the  trinitarians  are  right  in  the  sense 
given  by  them  to  those  passages  in  Scripture  from  which 
they  derive  their  tenet,  seems  probable  from  the  opinions 
held  by  two  branches  of  the  antitrinitarians  themselves, 
which,  put  togetlier,  compose  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
one  asserting  that  each  of  the  three  is  God,  and  the  other 
that  the  distinction  between  them  is  not  nominal.  Here, 
I  will  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  was  men- 
tioned in  a  foraier  Essay.  The  friends  of  the  doctrine,  as 
is  well  known,  tliink  themselves  obliged  to  consider  the 
expressions  *  Sou  of  God'  and  '  God,"  when  applied  to 
our  Saviour,  not  as  figurative,  but  as  literally  true,  not- 
withstanding their  indication  of  the  divine  nature,  as  much 
as  son  of  man  and  man  are  indicative  of  human  nature, 
because  attributes  and  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  and 
claims  made  on  his  behalf,  which  antitrinitarians  would 
consider  as  most  irrational,  in  cases  where  those  terms 
are  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  figurative.  What  would 
an  opposer  of  trinitarianism  think,  if,  for  instance,  Adam 
was  not  only  called  the  son  of  God,  but  called  his  only 
son,  his  only  begotten,  and  his  well-beloved  son?  What 
would  he  think,  if  Moses  was  not  only  spoken  of  as  a 
God  to  Pharaoh,  but  as  possessing  divine  perfections,  as 
being  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  as  en- 
titled to  divme  honours?  He  would  certainly  think,  I 
imagine,  that  such  singular  additions  to  the  metaphors 
were  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  propriety,  or  that,  as  in  a 
divine  revelation  impropriety  is  not  admissible,  Adam  and 
Moses  must  be  viewed  in  an  infinitely  more  exalted  light, 
than  that  in  which  they  are  now  considered. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  contradiction  between 
the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  the  application  of  the  divine 
nature  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  when  our  Lord  calls  himself  and 
his  Father  '  one,'  the  expression  in  the  original  is  '  one 
thing,'  not  'one  person;'  and  though  I  certainly  feel  the 
force  of  the  prophet's  dignified  and  diviuely  majestic  v^ 
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terrogation,  'To  whom  will  ye  liken  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  or  with  what  comparison  will  ye  compare  him?' 
yet  the  simile  adopted  by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  of 
the  Sun,  the  Light,  and  the  Heat,  is  at  least  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  case  of  contradiction  is  not  made  out.  Eveiy 
one  admits  that  the  Light  is  generated  by  the  Sun,  and 
that  the  Heat  proceeds  from  both;  that  the  three  form  one 
substance,  though  they  perform  acts  peculiar  to  each,  and 
that  the  second  and  third  do  not  begin  to  exist  later  than 
the  first.    It  is  true,  they  do  not  exist  without  a  beginning, 
neither  are  they  intelligent  agents:  but  the  impossibility  of 
the  latter  fact  with  respect  to  a  different  substance,  even  a 
created  one,  and  of  both  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being 
himself,  is  an  inference,  in  my  opinion,  not  warranted  by 
the  premises,  and  to  assert  it  witliout  presumption,  requires 
a  knowledge  far — very  far  indeed — beyond  that  of  the 
most  comprehensive  liuman  mind.    I  feel,  therefore,  com- 
pelled most  seriously  and  pointedly  to  object  to  disturbing 
the  natural  sense  of  those  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  by 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  most  glorious  and  ever-blessed 
Trinity  is  supported,  as  it  would  occasion  a  gross  miscon- 
ception and  misrepresentation  of  their  meaning:  and  with 
respect  to  the  magnitude  and  fatal  consequences  of  the 
error,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  among  other  important 
inferences  drawn  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  point  I 
have  been  maintaining,  is  no  less  a  one,  than  the  efficacy 
of  our  Lord's  sufferings  to  human  salvation. 

If  a  reader  or  hearer  of  the  Bible  wishes  to  know  how 
he  is  to  avoid  wrong  ideas,  where  the  subjects  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly novel  and  al)struse,  I  woidd  advise  him  to  study 
the  natural  sense  and  the  connexion;  examples  of  which 
practice  have  already  been  given.  Let  him  not  decline  it 
on  account  of  the  difficulty,  but  consider  well  its  impor- 
tance; and  that  the  propositions  incapable  at  present  of 
being  reconciled  by  the  human  mind,  though  not  reduci- 
ble to  a  contradiction,  depend  for  their  use  upon  the 
facts  taken  separately,  and  not  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
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believer's  reconciling  them.  He  may,  perhaps,  suppose, 
that  plain  language  would  have  been  preferable  to  figura- 
tive :  but  that  is  not  always  the  case,  were  it  even  possible. 
On  the  contrary,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  often  the  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  the  more  concise,  elegant,  and 
forcible.  This  will  perhaps  appear  from  the  examples 
given  before,  where  attempts  were  made  to  convert  the 
metaphors  into  plain  expressions.  After  all,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  using  similies  myself,  to  convey  just  ideas 
of  some  points — particularly  where  faith  was  the  subject 
to  be  explained.  I  have  already  recommended  having  re- 
course to  other  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  where  the  same 
sentiments  are  expressed  in  a  different  manner;  as  also 
applications  to  the  conversation  and  writings  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  really  studied  and  treated  the  Scriptures  as 
a  revelation  from  God.  Let  me  here  repeat  my  exhorta- 
tion to  ask  the  Father  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  our  Sa- 
viour assures  us,  will  not  be  denied.  The  true  sense  of 
Scripture  is  best  known  to,  and  can  be  best  communicated 
by,  its  Divine  Author.  His  influence  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessaiy  to  produce  the  state  of  mind  requisite  for  shunning 
dangerous  errors;  and  with  his  aid,  that  most  desirable 
end  will  be  attained,  as  we  learn  from  our  Lord's  declara- 
tion to  the  Jews,  '  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.'  Let  me  add, 
that  the  difficulties  complained  of  cease  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  felt,  when  difficulties  of  a  different  kind  come  to  be 
known  by  experience:  such,  for  instance,  as  those  that  re- 
late to  exercising  a  devotional  spirit  in  religious  duties, 
overcoming  sins  of  omission  and  commission  that  '  easily 
beset  us,'  and  attaining  a  faith  that  shall  give  to  invisible 
objects  and  remote  events  the  effect,  in  part  at  least,  of  vi- 
sibility and  present  existence. 

The  remaining  possible  consequence  of  reading  or  hear- 
ing the  Scriptures,  was  stated  to  be,  that  of  receiving  right 
ideas,  but  unaccompanied  by  ideas  equally  right,  and  far 
more  important  to  the  person,  considering  his  character 
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and  circumstances.  This  serious  evil  chiefly  takes  place, 
where  the  portions  of  the  Bible  claiming  the  attention 
relate  to  history,  to  morals,  or  to  matters  that  do  not  im- 
mediately concern  ourselves.  A  man  may  read  the  unna- 
tural cnielty  of  Joseph's  brethren  with  just  abhorrence, 
but  without  reflecting-  on  his  obligation  to  the  Divine 
Being  for  exempting  him  from  internal  temptations  of 
this  horrible  class,  or  at  least  from  such  an  external  situa- 
tion as  might  have  occasioned  their  operating  in  the  same 
horrible  manner;  and  he  may  altogether  overlook  the  in- 
cident, that  Joseph  considered  a  viciovis  indulgence,  how- 
ever secret,  apparently  safe,  and  injurious  to  man  only,  as 
*  great  wickedness,  and  sinning  against  God.'  When  he 
learns  from  the  apostle  James  that  '  faith  without  works 
is  dead,'  he  may  feel  just  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  many  acts  of  charity;  but  while  he  re- 
joices that  his  faith  is  not  dead,  he  may  forget  the  possibi- 
lity of  his  having  no  faith  at  all,  and  that  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  be  liable  to  the  awful  doom,  which,  according  to 
our  Savioiu*,  awaits  unbelief:  and  he  may  not  be  struck  at 
all  A\ith  the  alarming  declaration,  '  that  he  who  has  offend- 
ed the  law  in  one  point,  though  he  had  kept  the  rest,  is 
guilty  of  all,'  because  his  single  violation  shows  that  he  did 
not  observe  the  rest  from  principle :  had  he  duly  noticed 
this  declaration,  he  would  not  receive  with  frigid  indiffe- 
rence, as  perhaps  he  now  does,  the  good  news  announced 
by  the  same  apostle,  '  that  there  is  one  Lawgiver  able  to 
save,  and  that  mercy  re]oiceth  against  judgment.'  He 
reads,  in  fine,  the  judgments  of  God  denounced  against 
wicked  men  Mdiosc  characters  are  specified,  exulting  that 
lie  has  neither  participated  in  their  crimes,  nor  is  likely  to 
be  involved  in  their  punishments:  but  he  forgets  perhaps 
the  evidence  that  thence  arises  to  the  most  solemn  fact, 
that  the  Divine  Being  observes  his  spirit  and  character 
also,  and  that  as  he  is  living  in  a  course  of  irreligion,  Mith- 
out  the  power  of  godliness,  however  he  may  have  the  name, 
'  except  he  repents,  he  Avill  likewise  perish/ 
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From  those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  I  have  selected 
the  instances  above  mentioned,  because  they  are  the  parts 
which  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  grand  meaning  and 
use  of  the  Scriptures  generally  resorts  to,  and  takes  most 
delight  in:  whether  as  thinking  them  most  entertaining, 
or  most  resembling  human  writings,  or  least  likely  to  re- 
quire study,  and  to  alarm  his  conscience,  I  shall  not  deter- 
mine.    But  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  the  oversights  just 
stated,  whether  they  relate  to  the  passages  themselves,  or 
the  reflections  proper  to  be  made  on  tliose  passages,  tend 
to  the  most  fatal  results;  since  it  appears,  that  he  regards 
every  thing  in  the  Bible,  except  the  things  which  most 
concern  him,  considering  his  character  and  situation  with 
regard  to  God.     The  difficulty  of  making  the  reflections 
alluded  to,  from  the  want  of  habit,  and  still  more  from  the 
want  of  disposition,  should  not  discourage,  but  remind  him 
of  the  Psalmist's  petitions,  *  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I 
may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law  :  Give  me  un- 
derstanding, and  I  shall  keep  thy  law;  yea,  I  shall  observe 
it  with  my  whole  heart.'    It  should  also  remind  him  of  the 
wisdom  there  would  be  in  following  such  an  example:  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  assist  his  aim  at  consideration  and 
fclf-application,  to  conceive  of  the  Bible  as  a  letter  from  a 
dear  friend,  as  a  commission  in  writing  received  by  a  ser- 
vant from  his  master,  as  a  legal  instrument  of  extreme  im- 
portance, as  a  will  in  mIucIi  he  is  deeply  interested,  or  as 
a  celebrated  publication,  of  which  every  sentence,  phrase, 
and  word,  is  noticed  and  examined  by  the  critics  with 
the  utmost  solicitude.      '  I  always  read  the  Scriptures,* 
said  an  aged  and  pious  divine,  *  as  if  they  were  a  new 
book,  and  I  had  never  read  them  in  my  life  before — as  a 
book  by  which  I  am  one  day  to  be  tried.'     His  practice  is 
M'ell  worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  we  may  be  better  able 
to  study  them  as  here  described,  it  will  be  proper  some- 
times to  read  small  portions,  as  well  as  large  ones  at 
other  times,  the  better  to  understand  the  connexion  and 
general  scope  of  this  truly  divine  work.     Tliis  heedful  at- 
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tention  will  convince  the  biblical  student  that  be  is  much 
oftener  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  concerned,  than  he  at 
first  imagined.  To  lead  him  a  little  into  the  practice,  a 
sensible,  devout,  and  practical  commentaiy,  would  be  of 
no  small  use. 

Were  the  duty  I  am  recommending  more  generally  at- 
tended to,  less  difficulty  would  be  felt,  in  giving  particular 
directions  for  reading  the  Scriptures.  Without  these  di- 
rections, the  novice  who  receives  the  advice  is  in  danger 
of  fixing  on  some  part,  that  is  not  directly  adapted  to  his 
case;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  recommend  a  part  that  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  matter  foreign  to  the  present 
design.  The  three  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  are,  I  believe,  usually  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  certainly  seem  in  general  as  proper  as  any. 
But  if  the  individual  in  question  would  make  a  point  of 
considering  the  import  of  what  he  read,  and  how  it  re- 
lated to  himself,  praying  earnestly  for  the  assistance  and 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  would  not  so  much  signify 
what  part  he  read.  We  should  also  feel  less  disposed  to 
wish  that  the  parts  which  best  suit  those  who  have  never 
begun,  or  who  are  just  beginning,  to  look  after  their  eter- 
nal concerns,  stood  more  conspicuous,  and  less  connected 
with  other  matters.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  are  sensible 
that  the  miscellaneous  form  of  its  composition  is  best,  upon 
the  whole;  and  with  respect  to  its  inconvenience  in  the 
case  before  us,  we  know  that  this  is  no  material  impedi- 
ment where  it  pleases  God  to  set  his  word  home  on  the 
hearts  of  men;  and  we  also  know,  that  without  the  divine 
concurrence,  the  most  suitable  part  in  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures would  fail  of  its  effect.  It  should  not  be  forgotten^ 
too,  that  the  seeker  who  is  in  earnest,  will  soon  be  led 
from  one  suitable  passage  to  another,  either  by  his  own  re- 
searches, or  in  consequence  of  answers  he  receives  to  his 
inquiries.  The  sense  of  want  will  render  him  both  diligent 
and  quick-sighted,  with  regard  to  the  means  of  supply. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  ou  the  difficulties  at- 
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tending  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  some  will  perhaps  be 
ready  to  infer,  that  few  feel  either  courage  or  disposition 
to  engage  in  the  undertaking.  But  that  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  There  are  numbers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions which  compose  the  religious  world,  who  rightly  un- 
derstand the  divine  word,  and  duly  appreciate  its  mo- 
mentous contents;  who  possess  a  large  acquaintance  with 
it,  feel  holy  delight  in  it,  and  apply  it  to  its  proper  uses. 
What  makes  the  fact  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  a 
considerable  majority  of  these  people  are  of  plain  under- 
standing, with  few  advantages  of  education,  and  in  humble 
life.  What  an  encouragement  is  this  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind to  study  the  holy  writings  in  the  way  that  has  been 
recommended!  How  greatly  is  the  Divine  Being  to  be 
praised  for  this  wonderful  manifestation  of  his  power  and 
mercy,  in  making  such  important  communications  to  the 
common  people,  and  '  revealing  them  unto  babes!'  It  is 
astonishing  to  think  with  what  rapidity  the  new  convert 
■  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  together  with  the 
art  of  applying  and  improving  them,  how  strongly  he  re- 
tains them,  with  what  readiness  he  recollects  them,  and 
with  what  facility  he  can  impart  his  ideas  to  others ! 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  common,  1  fear,  for  the 
learned  critic  not  to  know  them  as  they  ought  to  be  known. 
The  labours  of  the  scholar  and  the  naturalist,  the  historian 
and  the  antiquarian,  are  highly  laudable  and  useful :  yet 
without  something  more,  their  discoveries  will  conduct 
them  little  farther  than  to  the  knowledge  of  the  case  that 
contains  the  jewel,  while  the  jewel  itself  remains  un- 
known or  neglected.  *I  speak  as  unto  wise  men;  judge 
ye  what  I  say.'  Whether  certain  words  and  phrases  might 
not  be  more  correctly,  at  least  more  elegantly  translated; 
whether  mustard  and  sycamore  trees  grow  alike,  or  diffe- 
rently in  different  countries;  whether  the  thieves  that  were 
crucified  with  our  Saviour  were  common  brigands,  or  mis- 
taken patriots  that  had  been  guilty  of  excesses — are  points 
that  do  not  affect  our  duty  aud  interest  here,  or  our  se- 
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Curity  and  happiness  hereafter.  But  '  Jesus  Clirist  and 
him  crucified ;'  '  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  to  be  found  in  him;'  '  the  glory  of  Gul  in  the 
face  of  Christ  Jesus;'  'the  new  birth;'  'faith  in  Christ, 
and  repentance  toward  God;'  with  all  their  ramifications, 
modifications,'  illustrations,  and  applications,  dispersed 
throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  topics, 
upon  the  right  knowledge  and  use  of  which  depends  the 
question,  whether  we  shall  be  consigned  to  hell  or  to 
heaven.  When  our  Lord  thanks  his  Father  for  '  hiding 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  pnident,'  the  incident 
ought  to  make  every  one  tremble,  who  comes  to  the 
Scriptures  not  as  to  a  book  that  is  to  teach  him  religion, 
but  to  confirm  himself  in  his  present  ideas  on  that  subject; 
and  which,  whenever  it  differs  in  sentiment  from  those 
idea*,  is  to  be  compelled  to  bend  to  them,  or  be  disre- 
garded :  being  utterly  unwilling  to  study  it  with  humility, 
diligence,  self-application,  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  en- 
lightening and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled,  however,  that  there  are  too 
tnany,  who  study  the  sacred  writings  for  speculative  pur- 
poses only,  regardless  of  the  influence  they  ought  to  have 
on  the  heart  and  life.  Their  security  and  felicity  in  being 
thus  distinguished  from  the  ignorant  and  the  erroneous, 
will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  imaginary.  '  If  ye  know 
these  things,'  says  Christ,  '  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them.' 
Without  practice,  knowledge  will  but  increase  their  guilt 
and  misery. 

Every  one  w^ho  rightly  understands  and  improves  the 
Scriptures,  will  feel  his  obligation  to  the  blessed  God  both 
for  his  word  and  his  Spirit.  He  is  too  well  aware  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  a  proper  acquaintance  with  di- 
vine truths,  as  well  as  with  their  infinite  worth,  to  desist 
from  endeavouring  to  increase  that  acquaintance.  I  shall 
therefore  only  caution  the  happy  individual  against  inter- 
pretations of  particular  passages,  which  are  wrong,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  the  true  meaning  of  other  passages. 

Vol.  I.  3  N 
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Acts  of  charity  are  not  acts  of  piety,  u^lj^ss  they  proceed 
from  faitli  in  Christ;  and  they  certaiuly  will  proceed  from, 
it,  where  faith  really  exists,  and  such  ^cts  are  practicably. 
But  when  the  Psalmist  says,  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that  cor- 
sidereth  the  poor,'  he  surely  does  not  mean  to  say,  '  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  considers  Christ  that  made  himself  poor.' 
No  pretence  of  spiritual  improvement  can  compensate  the 
injury  done  to  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the  Scriptm'es^ 
by  tluis  absurdly  and  ridiculously  making  tlj^em,  ni,ean  any. 
t,hing  and  every  thing. 


ESSAY  xxm. 


ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFERENCES  AMONG  THE  TRULY  PIOUS. 

Whether  in  every  religious  sect  there  are  individuals 
truly  religious,  is  a  question  which  we  are  not,  perhaps, 
authorized  to  determine  in  the  negative.  At  the  same 
lime,  wheli  we  consider  the  absurdity  and  error,  profune- 
ness  and  inniiorality,  mingled  with  many  theological  sys- 
tems, as  it  strikes  opponents,  the  fact  of  a  real  convert's 
acquiescing  in  any  of  them  appears  extremely  doubtfuL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusive  claim  of  persons  com- 
posing one  denomination  to  the  character  of  truly  pious. 
Mill,  of  coTU'se,  be  without  hesitation  indignantly  rejected 
by  all  the  rest.  The  position,  however,  v/hich  I  am  about 
to  take  for  granted,  will,  I  believe,  meet  with  general  con- 
currence, namely,  that  there  are  religious  differences  exist- 
ing among  people  equally  entitled  to  hold  places  in  the 
church  of  God. 

Of  these  differences,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  origi- 
nate in  the  divine  appointment  itself.  For  no  one  doubts, 
that  there  Avere  pious  patriarchs,  Jews,  and  Gfentilts,  in 
ancient  tiuies,  any  more  than  that  there  are  numbers  an- 
swering to  that  honourable  and  happy  description,  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity  at  this  day.  Yet  how  wide  is 
the  difference  both  of  sentiment  aiul  practice  among  the 
religious  denominations  known  to  anticpiity !  The  Patriarch 
knew  of  no  earthly  priest  that  was  to  officiate  tor  him,  ex- 
cept himself;  he  was  not  circumcised  before  the  time  of 
Abraham,  nor  was  he  forbidden  to  erect  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
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^AAlierever  the  place  of  his  dwelling-  happened  to  be  fixed. 
Tlie  descendant  of  Jacol>,  however,  when  settled  in  Judea, 
Mas  obliged  to  observe  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  and 
to  attend  public  worship  no  where,  except  first  at  Shiloh, 
and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem:  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
far  more  articles  in  his  belief  concerning  the  future  Mes- 
siah, than  in  that  of  Abraham's  progenitors.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whence  tlie  pious  Gentile  derived  his  religion,  whe- 
ther from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  traditionary  revela- 
tion, conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  patriarchs  and 
of  the  Jews — not  improbably  from  both,  though  more  from 
one  than  from  the  other,  according  to  circumstances:  of 
course,  his  religion  must  have  been  less  pure  and  com- 
plete, than  that  of  either.  With  respect  to  the  Christians 
themselves,  the  peculiarities  introduced  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline,  and  prac- 
tice, of -which  it  is  the  grand  rule,  are  too  manifest  to  need 
enumeration. 

These  ditTerences,  as  before  observed,  are  not  ascribable 
to  men,  but  seem  founded  on  the  divine  will.  As  mankind 
were  of  the  same  unhappy  character,  and  in  the  same  un- 
happy circumstances  respecting  the  Deity,  it  may  appear 
strange  that  he  did  not  prescribe  to  them  all  the  same 
creed,  and  the  same  code  of  law,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  country.  The  surprise  is  not  unnatural,  and  I  wish 
to  make  a  few^  remarks  relative  to  the  occasion  of  it;  dis- 
claiming, however,  the  most  distant  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  develop  the  secrets  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  The  events 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  which  compose  so  material  a  part 
of  the  Christian  creed,  not  taking  place  for  wise,  if  not  for 
necessary  reasons,  till  some  tliousands  of  years  after  the  fall 
of  man,  it  might  be  natiu'ally  expected,  that  the  creeds 
prescribed  to  the  patriarchs  and  to  the  Jews,  though  the 
same  in  substance  with  ours,  would  not  be  so  clear  and 
particular,  since  theirs  were  })rophetical,  and  ours  is  his- 
torical: neither  could  a  more  explicit  system  have  been 
given,  without  exposing  their  accomplishment  to  hazard. 
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For  a  similar  reason,  types  and  ceremonies  were  preferred 
to  plain  declarations,  not  only  because  the  class  of  persons 
to  be  instructed  had  been  trained  to  the  exercise  of  their 
bodily  senses  more  than  to  that  of  their  intellectual  powers, 
but  also  because  these  symbols,  like  the  predictions,  would 
answer  the  end  proposed,  of  affordint^  light,  without  the 
total  exclusion  of  darkness. 

It  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  these  symbols,  whe- 
ther consisting  in  prophecies,  ceremonies,  or  historical  in- 
cidents, should  not  remain  at  a  stand  during  the  long  pe- 
riod that  was  to  elajise  before  the  coniing  of  the  Messiah, 
but  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  they  should  thicken  and  mul- 
tiply, as  that  time  advanced.     This  circumstance  alone 
would  occasion  no  small  difference  of  a  religious  nature 
among  the  pious,  according  as  the  part  of  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  Avhich  they  lived,  was  earlier,  or  later.    How 
much  greater  must  those  differences  be,  when,  to  prevent 
the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  revelations  that  chiefly  con- 
cerned only  individuals  or  their  immediate  descendants, 
a  mode  was  to  be  adopted,  that  should  instruct  the  main 
body  of  the  pious  at  once,  that  should  become  the  instru- 
ment, with  the  divine  blessing,  of  converting  irreligious 
persons,  whether  belonging  to  the  families  of  the  pious 
or  othenvise,  and  that  should  leave  the  irreligious  world 
at  large  without  excuse.    Such,  in  my  opinion,  were  some 
of  the  causes,  for  which  it  pleased  the  Divine  Being,  that 
so  great  a  difference  should  exist  in  the  mode  of  religion 
between  his  people  among  the  Jews,  and  those  among 
other  nations,  whether  preceding  them  or  cotemporaries. 

The  objects  of  divine  faith  and  religious  observances 
were  few  and  simple  in  the  patriarchal  times,  while  man- 
kind continued  few  in  number,  and  formed  no  larger  so- 
cieties than  families  or  tribes.  But  when  the  human  race 
nuiltiplied,  and  considerable  nations  rose  into  existence,  it 
became  necessary  that  religion,  without  altering  its  ge- 
neral mode,  shoidd  become  more  complex,  increase  in 
bulk,  and  assume  a  magnificence  and  splendour,  suited 
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to  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  effected, 
namely,  that  of  instnictihg  mankind  instead  of  families. 
No  theological  system,  except  that  of  a  great  nation,  seemed 
calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  surromiding  nations,  and 
to  impress  them  in  any  considerable  degree;  nothing  less 
than  institutions  highly  partici})ating  of  the  terrific,  and  of 
the  encouraging,  could  prove  the  least  check  to  the  ton*ent 
of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  vice,  Avhich  now  began  to  in- 
imdate  the  %vorld;  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  code  of  law, 
which,  while  it  was  remarkai^le  for  purity,  equity,  and  hu- 
manity, M-as  replete  with  intelligence,  taste,  and  every  ob- 
ject calculated  to  strike  the  seiises,  or  entertain  the  ima- 
g"ination,  on  account  of  the  miraculous  history  and  circvmi- 
stances  accompanying  it,  seemed  fitted  to  encounter  the 
pride  of  a  kingdom  and  empires  fast  improving  in  the  arts 
of  civilizjition.  Nor  did  the  effect  intended  wholly  fail :  for 
not  to  speak"  of  the  beneficial  consequences  in  Judea  itselfl, 
in  defiance  of  the  contempt  and  liatrcd  expressed  by  the 
Getitiles  toAvards  Jews,  and  their  unwillingness  to  borrow, 
or  ratlier  to  acknowledge  having  borrowed,  any  ideas  from 
that  people,  they  were  indebted  to  them  for  a  variety  of  im- 
portant information,  as  plainly  appears  from  their  religion 
tmd  hiws,  their  history  aiid  philosophy. 

Such  a  powerful  luminary  as  that  v/hich  the  Jewish  ritual 
and  obser\auces,  accompanied  by  circumstances  the  most 
I'xtraordinary,  exhibited  in  the  moral  and  religious  world, 
was  adapted  to  produce  a  much  greater  sensation  among 
the  lii.\athcn  nations,  than  a  number  of  tapers,  presented  by 
Individuals,  in  different  cities  and  countries,  had  different 
degrees  of  religious  knov/ ledge,  and  diiferent  modes  of  re- 
ligious v/orship,  been  communicated  to  them  by  revelation. 
But  then,  it  was  requisite  that  the  patriarchal  religion 
should  undergo  considerable  changes,  in  order  to  fit  it 
for  attracting,  impregnating,  and  occupying  a  nation,  that 
was  to  be  the  silent  reprover  and  instructor  of  the  other 
nations. 

This  purpose  the  Jews  answered,  while  they  remained 
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in  their  own  country,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  events 
effected  by  the  Great  Author  of  their  rehgion,  in  a  way 
both  of  judgment  and  mercy,  of  which  their  heathet^ 
neighbours  were  informed,  and  in  which  they  sometimes 
participated.  There  is  reason,  also,  to  believe,  that  the 
same  end  was  farther  promoted,  by  the  intercourse  which 
occasionally  took  place  between  them  and  the  heatheu 
philosophers. — After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  though  mi- 
racles and  inspiration  occurred  less  frequently,  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether,  yet  the  very  large  portion  of  the  Jews 
that,  remaining  abroad,  were  in  a  course  of  time  scattered 
through  all  countries,  contributed  still  more  to  supply  the 
want  of  direct  revelation  to  the  rest  of  the  world — espe- 
cially when  the  Old  Testament  came  to  be  translated  into 
a  language  that  wa^  then  understood  by  most  of  the  known 
nations. 

Tliat,  after  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  both  the  objects  of 
faith,  and  the  appointed  ways  of  manifesting  it,  should  un- 
dergo a  considerable  alteration,  no  one  can  wonder.  There 
was  no  reason  now  why  the  darkness  that  obscured  reli- 
gion should  not  wholly  pass  away,  and  the  true  light  shine 
in  its  full  lustre.  The  great  events  on  which  human  hope 
and  true  piety  are  alone  founded,  and  which  a  full  dis- 
closiu*e  made  beforehand  might  liave  prevented,  took 
place  in  due  time.  History  may,  therefore,  be  safely 
substituted  for  prophecy,  and  plain  positions  for  symbols. 
The  divine  proceedings,  also,  relative  to  human  redemp- 
tion, together  with  the  causes  and  uses  of  each  step,  may 
at  present  be  given,  not  only  without  inconvenience,  but 
with  great  advantage;  particularly,  where  mankind  ar$ 
more  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  mental  faculties,  and 
have  better  means  than  ordinary  for  the  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly, the  former  modes  of  religious  instruction  and  con- 
ception, worship  and  practice,  (as  far  as  any  thing  of  true 
religion  can  be  discerned  at  all,)  seem  pretty  much  confined 
to  those  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  people  continue  in 
primeval  rudeness  respecting  the  things  of  the  present 
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life  J  and  though  Christianity,  when  it  first  conies  among 
them,  finds  them  in  that  state,  it  does  not  leave  them  in  it, 
but  improves  them  in  natural  and  civil,  as  Avell  as  in  reli- 
gious knowledge. 

There  may  be  far  more  nations  than  we  are  aware  of,  iu 
which  some  at  least  exist,  who  '  fear  God,  and  work  righte- 
ousness.' At  the  same  time,  as  most  of  these  scarcely  en- 
joy so  much  religious  light  as  the  Jev/s,  or  even  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment  and  practice,  between  those  of  them  that  are 
regenerated,  and  the  real  Christian,  though  they  are  equally 
*  accepted  with  God.'  The  view  which  the  pious  have  of  re- 
ligion, may,  to  the  intellectual  and  enlightened  eye,  vary 
as  much  as  a  similar  natural  scene  does  to  different  be- 
holders, whose  bodily  sight  is  equally  good,  o\ving  to  diver- 
sity of  time  and  situation.  Tlie  Divine  Being  funiishes 
some  souls  with  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  others 
are  favoured  with  all  the  pleasures  and  improvements  of 
spiritual  civilization.  We  know  not  all  his  reasons  for  this 
conduct.  But  when  we  see  some  of  the  pious  subsist  upon 
scanty  supplies  of  the  coarsest  provision,  as  well  as  others 
filled  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  while  the  disdainftd  sin- 
ner starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  are  ready  to  think, 
that  one  end  he  proposes  is,  to  teach  us  that,  in  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  natural  sense,  '  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone:'  the  diversity  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  astonish  us  the 
less,  when  we  reflect  on  the  difference  subsisting  among 
real  Christians  themselves,  in  their  sentiments  and  practice, 
owing  to  diversity  of  intellect,  natural  turn  of  mind,  and 
external  situation.  These,  however,  I  shall  have  occasion 
more  particularly  to  notice  hereafter. 

To  return:  from  the  changes  which  the  subject  matter 
and  the  practice  of  truth  has  undergone,  the  sceptic  infers 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true  piety.  Were  the  modes 
just  stated  contradictory  to  one  another,  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  his  inference.  But  these  modes  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
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brews  shows,  by  comparing  Christianity  with  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  dispensations.     They  differ  no  more  from  each 
other,  than  the  infant  and  the  man,  the  shoot  and  the  tree, 
the  miniatm'e  and  the  full-sized  picture,  or  rather  perhaps 
a  set  of  hierooflyphics  and  plain  writing-.    '  Is  he  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only  ?   Is  he  not  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes, 
of  the  Gentiles  also :  seeing  it  is  one  God  that  justifieth 
the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircumcisioh  through 
faith.'    With  respect  to  the  difference  of  communication 
made  by  him  on  the  same  subject  to  different  people  at  dif- 
ferent times,  this  is  not  more  extraordinai*y  than  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  same  art  or 
science  imparted  by  a  human  instructor,  and  the  various 
modes  of  conveying  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  adopted 
by  him,  according  to  the  ages,  understandings,  and  tastes 
of  the  learners.     When  the  '  old  covenant'  gave  place  to 
the  new  one,   its  termination  implied  no  reflection  on 
either  its  divine  origin  or  its  utility;  neither  did  it  furnish 
the  least  proof  of  versatility  in  the  Deity.   The  fact  is,  that 
it  was  intended  only  to  answer  a  purpose;  and  when  that 
purpose  was  effected,  it  was  laid  aside,  as  no  longer  ne- 
cessaiy :  as  emblematical  pictures  give  way  to  more  direct 
and  solid  instruction,  when  tlie  understandings  of  children 
are  somewhat  matured  by  increasing  years;  or  if  any  of 
them  are  only  exchanged  for  others,  it  is  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  cultivated  human  understanding  can 
never  be  rendered  so  entirely  independent  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  imagination,  as  to  be  henceforth  incapable  of 
receiving  entertainment  and  improvement  by  them:  for 
which  reason,  among  others,  it  would  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  symbols  and  rites,  the 
Christian  dispensation  enjoins  on  its  disciples  attention  to 
new  emblems  and  ceremonies,  in  the  ordinances  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  infidel,  therefore,  has  no  reason  to  reject  Revelation, 
under  the  notion  of  its  representing  the  Deity  as  capri- 
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cioiis,  changeable,  and  at  variance  with  himself.     Neither 
can  he  exculpate  himself  from  the  guilt  of  living  in  the 
neglect  of  its  principles  and  precepts,  under  pretence  that 
he  is  at  a  loss  M'hich  of  the  tnie  religions  he  should  adopt. 
The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  in  adhering,  at  present,  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  or  to  the  patriarchal  form  of  worship,  are 
only  excusable  on  the  ground  of  their  knowing  nothing  of 
Christianity,  from  having  no  access  to  the  evidence  of  its 
divinity.     This,  however,  is  not  the  situation  of  one  who 
lives  in  a  country  enlightened  by  science,  and  where  Chris- 
tianity is  the  national  religion.     In  vain  he  pleads  per- 
plexity' amidst  opposite  claims  and  arguments,  in  a  case 
which  he  has  never  considered,  or  the  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence which  he  has  never   examined.     As   little  will   it 
serve  him  for  a  good  pretext  to  '  live  without  God  in  the 
world,'  or  at  least  without  Christ,  that  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  certain  books,  or  parts  of  books,  claiming  to  be- 
long to  the  canon  of  .Scripture,  is  variously  thought  of  in 
the  Christian  Church  itself;  or  that  persons  calling  them- 
selves members  of  that  Church  differ  from  each  other, 
not  only  concerning  the  sense  of  less  important  passages, 
but  also  concerning  the  points  to  be  considered  as  essential. 
Were  the  sacred  canon  settled  less  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion than  it  is,  both  with  regard  to  the  books  it  contains,  and 
their  contents,  the  honest  inqviirer,  let  him  prefer  which 
catalogue  or  copy  he  pleased,  would  find  the  substance  of 
Christianity  in  it,  free  from  any  defect,  and  unaccompanied 
by  any  error  likely  to  prove  fatal :  and  respecting  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture,  '  if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,' 
he  need  not  fear- knowing,  in  consequence  of  searching 
the  sacred  volume,  and  prayer,  wltether  or  not  '  the  doc- 
trine be  of  God.'  In  a  case  where  the  result  must  be  either 
everlasting  happiness,  or  everlasting  miser)',  it  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, as  well  as  lamentable,  that  any  one  should,  upon 
the  slightest  appearance  of  objection  or  argument,  feel 
justified  in  continuing  sceptical  all  his  life,  or  rather  in 
dogmatising,  so  far  as  relates  to  disposition  and  conduct. 
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on  the  side  opposite  to  real  religion,  notwithstanding  the 
])robability,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  so  greatly  in  its  favour. 

The  religious  difl'erences,  ho^^'ever,  among  the  truly  pi- 
ous, that  come  more  particularly  and  frequently  under  our 
cognizance,  are  those  that  divide  the  Christian  world,  and 
which  are  owing  to  different  interpretations  of  the  same 
communication  from  the  Deity,  relative  chiefly  to  rites 
and  discipline,  not  to  different  communications.  Every 
one  knows  that  there  were  numerous  sects  among  thei 
ancient  Christians,  prior  to  the  grand  division  of  Chris- 
tendom into  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches;  and  that 
besides  the  various  national  establishments  among  Pro- 
testants, there  are  many  minor  denominations.  This  is  a 
circumstance  far  from  pleasant  in  itself  to  the  real  friend 
of  true  piety,  anymore  than  to  the  philanthropist.  It  pre- 
vents the  union  that  is  desirable  among  all  the  faithful  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  for  the  purposes  both  of  their  happiness 
and  usefulness,  by  proving  a  bar  to  their  spiritual  inter- 
course and  communion  with  each  other.  It  occasions 
much  anxiety  and  embarrassment  to  the  smaller  sects. 
It  foments  bad  passions  among  the  saints,  as  is  seen  too 
often  in  their  conversation  and  writings.  It  gives  to  the 
Church,  thus  disjointed  and  discordant,  a  deformed,  harsh, 
and  feeble  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  and  fiu- 
nishes  infidels  with  a  pretence  for  disregarding  and  calum- 
niating the  gospel  itself,  as  well  as  its  professors.  On  these 
accounts  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  why  the  Divine  Being 
should  suffer  the  existence  of  divisions  fraught  Avith  so  many 
evils. 

Perhaps  this  discordancy  of  opinion  and  practice  relative 
to  minuter  points  in  religion,  could  not  have  been  wholly 
precluded,  without  a  nuich  greater  extension  and  longer 
duration  of  miracles,  than  the  imjjortance  of  the  object 
warranted,  or  the  dignity  and  utility  of  supernatural  in- 
terference permitted.  As  neither  the  fictions  of  enthu- 
siasm or  imi)osture,  that  went  under  the  names  of  gospels  : 
and  epistles,  nor  yet  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  or  the 
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various  readings  in  different  manuscripts,  so  neither  th© 
ambiguous  terms,  the  unexplained  phrases,  or  the  with- 
holdment  of  information  in  certain  dubious  cases  occurring 
in  the  sacred  writings,  from  which  the  various  opinions 
concerning  the  circumstantials  of  religion  chiefly  proceed, 
appeared  to  the  Divine  Author  so  materially  to  atfect  the 
sentiments  and  character  of  true  believers,  as  to  call  for 
miraculous  interposition.  Even  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
where  the  minutest  compliance  with  the  will  of  Jehovah 
was  most  strictly  enjoined  and  most  rigidly  enforced, 
where  there  was  a  succession  of  inspired  men  for  many 
ages,  some  matters  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
The  blessed  God  seems  to  have  reserved  his  '  strong  hand 
and  his  stretched  out  arm'  for  great  and  necessary  occa- 
sions, leaving  others  of  inferior  moment  to  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature  and  providence. 

It  may  be  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  the  language  of 
Revelation  could  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  origi- 
nally so  framed,  as  that  the  truly  pious  themselves,  not  to 
mention  others,  would  in  the  first  age,  much  more  in  all 
the  ages  following  to  the  end  of  the  world,  have  affixed 
precisely  the  same  ideas  to  the  words  and  phrases,  even 
supposing  the  true  reading  to  have  continued  unaltered. 
Words  at  best  are  but  an  imperfect  vehicle  for  conveying 
ideas;  and  even  though  understood  rightly  by  all,  when 
first  pronounced  or  written,  yet  a  remote,  if  not  the  next 
generation,  may  lose  or  change  their  meaning;  especially 
when  they  come  to  be  translated  into  other  languages,  and 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  an  injurious  signification 
foisted  on  them,  through  the  defect  of  those  languages,  or 
the  translators.  The  interpretations,  too,  may  differ  from 
the  original  sense,  or  from  each  other,  through  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  study  of  languages  that  have  for 
ages  ceased  to  be  spoken.  These  and  other  evils*  may  im- 
pede the  accurate  conception  of  an  author's  meaning,  in 
some  parts  of  his  work,  whether  by  Mriters  or  readers, 
when  the  subject  is  common,  easy,  and  not  of  a  nature 
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calculated  to  encounter  prepossession  or  prejudice.  But 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  effect,  when  the  evil  anti- 
pathies and  propensities  are  combined  with  the  power  of 
temptation,  in  a  case  where  the  subject  is  the  most  remote 
from  common  reflection  and  study;  where  the  fair  discus- 
sion of  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  greatest  obstruction 
from  the  passions.  These  natural  and  moral  difficulties 
Avill  certainly  occasion  the  misconstruction  of  Scripture; 
and  opposite  constructions  of  it  will  exist  in  some  instances, 
whatever  may  be  the  skill  or  piety  of  the  interpreter,  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  which  difference  in  understand- 
ing, turn  of  mind,  habits,  education,  connexions,  and  other 
circumstances,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  different 
judgments.  Against  these  incidents,  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  Deity  would  provide  supernaturally,  ex- 
cept they  had  been  (as  they  cannot  be)  of  material  conse- 
quence. An  infallible  head  of  the  Church,  would  have  been 
necessary  in  every  age  and  country,  for  hearing  and  ter- 
minating disputes  as  they  arose.  The  end  to  be  answered, 
would  not  have  corresponded  in  importance  with  so  extra- 
ordinary an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  providence. 
These  minor  differences  in  religion  among  real  Chris- 
tians, are  not  without  their  uses,  as  well  as  their  disadvan- 
tages; which  perhaps  maybe  another  reason  why  they  are 
permitted.  They  are  a  trial  of  forbearance  and  of  bro- 
therly love.  Without  the  existence  of  these  excellences 
in  some  degree,  we  have  no  proof  of  having  passed  '  from 
death  unto  life;'  and  without  the  occurrence  of  some  cir- 
cumstance to  try  them,  we  have  no  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence. For  who  is  there,  that  cannot  keep  his  temper, 
when  he  is  not  contradicted.  Or  who  is  there,  that  does 
not  love  a  brother,  whose  opinions,  inclinations,  and  prac- 
tice, correspond  entirely  with  his  own?  The  trial  expe- 
rienced in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  is  'not  joyous,  but 
grievous:'  yet  if  it  issues  well,  the  event  is  not  only  pleas- 
ing to  God,  honourable  to  religion,  and  conducive  to 
Christian  peace  and  love,  but  furnishes  a  proof,  both  to 
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ourselves  and  others,  of  the  important  fact,  that  we  are 
true  behevers.  That  this  trial  was  one  end  purposed  by 
the  permission  of  these  differences  seems  probable,  from 
the  repeated  exhortations  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  patience 
and  charity  on  such  occasions — especially,  as  he  was  not 
enabled  or  authorized,  though  an  inspired  person,  to  de- 
cide controversies  existing  in  his  time,  by  a  supernatural 
communication. 

Another  benefit  which  the  Divine  Being  produces  from 
tliis  evil,  is  the  preserving,  increasing,  and  extending  the 
spirit  of  piety.  This  observation  seems  to  contradict  a 
former  remark,  concerning  the  injurious  effects  of  religious 
disputes,  both  on  the  parties  themselves,  and  the  surround- 
ing spectators.  But  these  effects  are  not  the  necessary 
result  of  religious  differences;  they  are  the  consequence 
of  conducting  them  improperly:  and  though  such  con- 
duct is  always  unjustifiable,  yet  it  may  be,  and  sometimes 
is,  over-ruled  by  the  Divine  Being,  for  the  piu'jiose  of  pro- 
ducing the  contrary  effects.  The  zeal  manifested  and  ex- 
cited for  comparative  trifles,  may  at  length  possibly  extend 
to  subjects  of  the  last  importance.  A  question,  which,  had 
the  subject  to  which  it  related  been  proper  at  all,  was  of 
minor  consequence,  led  to  inquiries  that  issued  in  the 
great  event  of  the  Reformation.  This  seems  at  first  view 
an  unnecessary  kind  of  result,  as  Ave  are  supposing  the 
advocate  for  what  he  considers  as  the  circumstantials  of 
religion,  to  be  already  impressed  by  the  essentials  of  it. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  spirit  of  piety  needs  frequent  re- 
vival; and  the  contest  respecting  an  inferior  point,  may 
possibly  have  this  effect,  by  directing  the  attention  to  a 
superior  topic,  as  there  is  a  connexion  between  all  reli- 
gious truths  and  duties,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or 
importance.  Tliis  effect  may  be  felt  not  only  by  the  leaders 
in  the  dispute,  and  their  partizans,  but  by  the  pious  of  every 
name  whose  notice  is  attracted.  Possibly,  too,  the  people 
of  the  world,  Avho  witness  the  controversy,  may,  before 
they  are  aware,  have  their  minds  drawn  to  the  considcra- 
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tion  of  religious  subjects.  The  rising  gale  may  fan  the  de- 
clining flame  of  true  religion,  as  Avell  as  unhappily  rouse 
the  spirit  of  contention  and  animosity.  Even  the  tempest 
itself,  which  causes  so  much  injmy  and  alarm,  may  some- 
times scatter  vapours  that  threatened  sickness  and  death. 

In  fine,  the  same  differences  which  are  made  the  pre- 
texts for  indulging  scepticism  and  irreligion,  may,  through 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  become  the  occasion  of 
increasing  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  those  who  wil- 
lingly deceive  themselves.  Desirous  of  any  excuse,  how- 
ever weak,  for  neglecting  their  chief  duties  and  their  high- 
est interests,  they  are  allowed  to  find  one  in  the  minute 
disputes  existing  among  the  traly  pious.  Thus  the  mise- 
rable king  of  Egypt,  who  hardened  himself  in  impiety, 
when  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  as  well  as  that  of  Aaron, 
were  transformed  into  serpents,  though  he  saw  the  ser- 
pents of  the  former  devoured  by  that  of  the  latter,  was 
suffered  to  increase  in  obduracy  to  his  utter  destruction,  in 
consequence  of  the  instances  in  which  Moses  appeared  for 
a  while  to  be  not  superior  to  the  magicians. 

In  enumerating  these  benefits  resulting  from  the  minor 
religious  differences  subsisting  among  the  real  disciples 
of  Christ,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  extenuate  the  evil 
consequences  resulting  from  avowing,  and  acting  upon 
them  improperly;  or  in  the  least  to  encourage  their  in- 
troduction or  continuance,  when  they  can  be  prevented 
or  removed  without  injuiy  to  conscience.  I  am  only 
noticing  the  wisdom,  holiness,  benevolence,  and  power 
of  the  Deity,  in  thus  converting  to  valuable  purposes, 
a  calamity  that  seems  inevitable,  in  some  respects,  un- 
der present  circumstances.  Enough,  however,  has  beeni 
said  on  this  topic,  as  also  to  show  the  unreasonableness 
and  the  danger  of  drawing  any  inference  from  these  dis- 
agreements, unfavourable  to  the  reality  and  importance 
of  piety.  The  patriarchs  and  the  Jews  of  old,  who  feared 
God,  possessed  the  same  right  disposition  towards  him, 
and  subjection  to  his  authority,  in  whatever  way  it  was 
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manifested,  as  the  real  Christian.  The  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  (as  obsei*ved  before)  prescribed  to  them,  was  the 
same  as  ours  in  substance,  though  not  in  mode.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  an  agreement  very  different  from  that  which 
has  been  pretended  to  be  found  by  some,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  between  false  religion  and  tme.  The 
two  latter  differ  not  only  in  form  and  circumstance,  but 
in  essence;  and  a  system  essentially  bad,  will  not  become 
good  by  altering  the  appearance  of  its  parts,  or  mixing 
some  good  materials  with  it :  on  the  other  hand,  a  system 
essentially  good,  would  not  differ  materially  from  itself^ 
either  in  quality  or  identity,  notwithstanding  any  altera- 
tion in  its  gesieral  form  and  some  of  its  parts,  or  even 
some  improprieties  annexed  by  weakness  or  wickedness. 
Nor  is  the  agreement  less  perfect  in  general  among  real 
Christians  themselves  of  all  denominations,  concerning 
what  they  consider  as  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and 
of  piety,  than  their  agreement  with  the  pious  of  former 
dispensations.*  Were  the  differences,  therefore,  concern- 
ing the  non-essentials  much  greater  or  more  numerous  than 
they  are,  and  were  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  the  right 
side  much  greater  than  it  is,  an  uj)right  mind  would  run 
no  risk  of  falling  into  any  error  that  would  prove  fatal, 
whichsoever  of  the  parties  it  joined.  No  one  need  stand 
aloof  from  them  all,  and  from  the  gospel  itself,  under  pre- 
tence of  exercising  caution.  The  real  risk  (and  a  most  im- 


*  The  author  is  aware,  that  some  will  here  accuse  him  of  using  terms 
ambiguous  in  their  meaning  and  application;  or  at  least  of  adopting  them 
with  reference  to  his  own  party  only.  All  he  can  say  in  reply  is,  that  in 
several  parts  of  his  work,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  sense  he 
uses  the  terms ;  and  that  with  respect  to  liis  confining  the  application  of 
them  to  his  own  party,  he  begs  leave  to  observe  that  this  party  consists  of 
persons  belonging  to  different  national  establishments  and  other  religious 
denominations,  as  well  as  persons  belonging  to  his  own  denomination ;  in 
fine,  he  allows  the  possibility  of  his  excluding  some  from  the  number  of 
the  pious,  whom  God  receives:  at  the  same  time,  he  acts  conscientiously 
in  that  exclusion,  and  is  willing  to  allow  the  same  liberty  to  others,  though 
it  should  be  exercised  against  himself. 
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niinent  one)  is,  in  passing  through  life  without  declaring 
on  either  side  of  a  question,  where  neutrality  is  certain  and 
final  destruction. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  represented 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  which  of  the  denominations 
that  divide  the  Christian  world  a  man  chooses  for  his 
own.  The  difference  is  much  wider  and  more  impor- 
tant between  some  of  these  denominations,  than  between 
others;  and  some  contain  few  of  the  truly  pious,  consider- 
ing their  numbers.  In  making  such  a  choice,  therefore, 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  accident,  humour, 
persuasion,  example,  fear,  the  love  of  honour,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  gain;  but,  after  serious  inquiry  and  earnest  prayer, 
by  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  will  of  God.  In  a  search 
of  this  kind,  inquirers  are  variously  situated,  and  some 
have,  of  course,  very  superior  advantages  for  examination. 
Those,  however,  who  possess  the  least,  would  find  they 
had  sufficient,  were  they  to  look  for  the  minuter,  as  well 
as  for  the  most  important  points  of  faith  and  practice,  as 
also  for  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  for  the 
positive  institutions  of  our  Saviour,  not  in  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  men,  but  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  T^he 
statements  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  surpass  the  com- 
prehension of  the  dullest  and  least  cultivated  understand- 
ing, as  the  meaning  depends  less  upon  the  sense  of  parti- 
cular words,  than  upon  that  of  the  context.  All,  there- 
fore, who  are  anxious  to  know  the  will  of  Christ  on  these 
non-essential  topics,  (if  they  have  Bibles,  and  can  read  any 
thing  at  all  so  as  to  understand  it,)  ought  to  have  recourse 
to  the  oracles  of  truth  tliemselves,  rather  than  to  human 
comments  made  upon  them,  either  in  books  or  in  conver- 
sation. They  will  find  this  method  of  instruction  easier 
and  shorter,  as  well  as  more  certain. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  '  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
Christ  has  commanded,'  and  '  to  keep  the  ordinances  as  the' 
apostles  '  delivered  them,'  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pious 
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inquirer  should  search  after,  collect  together,  and  examine 
the  sentiments  and  practices  by  which  the  Christian  sects 
and  parties  have  been  distinguished,  whether  great  or 
small.  His  object  should  be,  to  find  not  how  many  roads 
there  are  in  which  he  may  go  wrong,  but  which  is  the 
right  road;  and  happily  for  him,  instead  of  being  called 
upon  to  determine  this  point  by  surveying  and  comparing 
the  roads  themselves,  or  by  seeking  for  and  considering 
a  number  of  opinions  relative  to  them,  no  less  contradic- 
toiy  than  various,  he  is  furnished  Mith  an  infallible  di- 
rectory. He  may,  therefore,  spare  himself  a  research, 
which  is  as  superfluous,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
practicable. 

I  wish  not  to  obstruct  the  acquisition  of  all  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  that  conversation  and  books  can  supply. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  there  are  no  important  uses,  to  which 
this  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  applied.  I  would  have 
every  one  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  natural 
endowments,  a  liberal  education,  fortune,  connexions, 
and  leisure  afford  him,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted, as  far  as  possible,  with  all  the  religious  senti- 
ments and  practices  professed  to  be  foimded  on  the  Scrip- 
tures— especially  those  which  have  made  the  greatest 
figure  among  men,  on  account  of  the  number,  the  respect- 
ability, and  the  influence,  of  their  votaries,  particularly  in 
his  own  time  and  countr}\  Besides  the  intellectual  enter- 
tainment and  enlargement,  which  must  arise  from  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  veiy  different  impression  made 
on  the  human  spirit  and  character  by  the  Scriptures  in 
different  persons,  places,  and  ages,  it  may  conduce  not  a 
little  to  the  confirmation  and  defence  of  men's  own  ideas, 
if  not  to  their  propagation.  Still,  from  an  assemblage  of 
tenets  so  multitudinous  and  discordant,  with  the  objections 
made  to  them,  and  the  arguments  urged  in  their  support, 
he  is  more  likely  to  derive  perplexity  than  decision,  and 
doubt  than  satisfaction,  unless  he  studies  the  sacred  ora- 
cles.   ITie  pious,  for  the  most  part,  mdeed,  have  not  the 
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ability  or  opportunity  requisite  for  so  wide  a  sun^ey;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  but  be  liighly  gratifying  to  them  to 
know,  that  in  order  to  determine  their  mode  of  thinking 
and  conduct,  respecting  the  non-essentials,  as  well  as  the 
essentials  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  I  obsen'cd 
before,  to  learn  all  the  different  ways  in  v.hich  men  have 
gone  wrong,  with  the  reasons  for  or  against  tliose  ways; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  get  information  concerning  the  right 
way,  by  means  of  studying  the  inspired  gospels  and  epis- 
tles themselves. 

With  this  study,  notwithstanding  it  is  supposed  at  pre- 
sent to  refer  to  the  circumstantials  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion only,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  dispense,  con- 
sistently with  the  character  of  a  real  Christian.  It  is  the 
duty  of  such  a  one  to  '  follow  the  Lamb'  not  only  in  the 
principal  roads  that  he  takes,  but '  whithersoever  he  goeth !' 
Though  I  am  far  from  imagining,  that  were  the  study 
universal,  it  would  issue  in  the  termination  of  all  religious 
differences  among  the  truly  pious,  it  %vould  probably  be 
followed  by  a  much  more  general  coincidence  of  senti- 
ment and  practice,  tlian  exists  at  present.  But  be  the 
result  what  it  might,  I  must  repeat  that  the  investigation 
becomes  every  disciple  of  Christ,  and  that  he  is  bound  to 
the  observance  of  a  conduct  suitable  to  the  convictions 
that  may  ensue.  To  neglect  that  duty,  under  the  notion 
that  the  discharge  of  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  like 
that  which  relates  to  the  essence  of  religion,  discovers  a 
want  of  regard  for  the  authority  of  Christ,  v.hich  renders 
his  having  attended  even  to  that  essence  questionable. 

Unhappily,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  practice, 
the  reasonableness  of  which  seems  self-evident,  is  so  ge- 
nerally regarded  by  the  truly  pious,  as  might  be  expected. 
I  suppose  that  were  any  one  converted  by  reading  the 
New  Testament  alone,  and  were  the  smaller  matters  not 
to  escape  his  notice,  he  would  probably,  in  general,  be 
subject  to  little  error  of  judgment,  provided  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  none  except  people  of  a  different  religion 
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altogether;  and  that  were  a  number  of  persons  to  be  con- 
verted under  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  hkely  that  they 
Avouid,  as  nearly  as  possible,  constitute  what  may  be  called 
a  true  church.     But  com{)aratively  speaking,  conversions 
under  these  circumstances,  so  far  as  is  known,  seldom  take 
place.     Among  people  not  professing  Christianity,  indi^ 
viduals  become  the  disciples  of  Christ  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  missionaries;  in  which  case,  they  com- 
monly adopt  the  ideas  and  practice  of  the  missionaries,  re- 
specting the  mhmter  points,  uninfluenced  by  Christians 
of  a  diiferent  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  perhaps  Avholly 
ignorant  that  there  are  such,  and  unacquainted  ^v'ith  the 
dictates  of  insph'ation  on  these  subjects,  wliich  they  never 
think  of  examining,  unless  admonished  to  that  effect.    For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  infinitely  important  event  of 
conversion  takes  place  in  a  country,  where  Christianity  is 
the  natural  religion,  and  in  minds  already  occupied  by  cer- 
tain notions  both  of  the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  of 
that  religion,  derived  either  from  the  national  sentiment, 
or  from  the  early  instructions  and  example  of  relations  and 
connexions.     These,  which  the  convert  was  before  in  the 
habit  of  externally  regarding,  he  retains  not  unfrequently 
after  the  change;  henceforth  forming  his  future  disposi- 
tions and  practice  in  religion,  entirely  after  the  model  of 
those  whose  i^iety  he  has  imitated  hitherto  only  in  a})pear- 
ance — v.ithout  ever  considering  the  fact  that  there  are 
classes  of  pious  people  differently  minded  on  the  circum- 
stantials of  religion,  or  consulting  his  Bible  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  exceptions  to  this  statement  consist  chiefly  of 
instances  in  which  the  new  disciple  of  Christ  does  not 
consider  the  principles,  or  at  least  the  character,  of  his 
connexions,  as  truly  Christian;  or  where  he  owes  his  con- 
version, under  God,  to  one  who  belongs  to  a  religious  de- 
nomination different  from  that  in  v,hich  he  was  educated. 
In  other  cases,  he  acts,  for  the  most  part,  as  above  stated, 
at  least  where  the  denomination  in  which  the  happy  event 
of  conversion  takes  place  is  not  remarkably  deficient  in 
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external  respectability,  or  likely  to  expose  its  new  asso- 
ciate to  peculiar  inconveniences  of  a  worldly  nature.  Whe- 
ther he  would  feel  equally  free,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  to  join  a  denomination  differently  circum- 
stanced, or  even  to  continue  in  it,  supposing  him  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  it,  is  more  doubtful. 

It  will  here  naturally  occur,  that  this  representation,  if 
true,  does  no  great  honour  to  the  pious,  as  it  brings  their 
conscientiousness,  in  this  particular,  into  suspicion,  by 
charging  them  with  indulging  sloth  and  aversion  to  con- 
sideration, and  with  preferring  convenience  or  credit,  to  a 
becoming  regard  for  truth  and  duty.     As  far  as  this  is 
actually  the  case,  the  want  of  conscientiousness  is  an  im- 
putation, the  justice  of  which,  however  painful  to  a  real 
Christian,  cannot  be  denied,  where  the  party  accused  is 
aware  that  there  are  real  Christians  differently  minded 
from  himself;  since  the  comparative  minuteness  of  the 
ppints  in  dispute,  and  there  being  many  truly  pious  of 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  by  no  means  afford  a  sufficient 
justification  of  his  conduct.     I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to 
assert,  that  the  effect  of  diligent  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, would  always  be  that  of  quitting  a  large  and  splendid 
denomination,  for  one  of  the  opposite  description ;  or  that 
such  an  exchange  not  taking  place,  or  that  the  quitting  an 
inferior  for  a  superior  denomination,  is  a  certain  proof  of 
deficiency  in  conscientious  care  and  diligence.    But  no  one 
can  deny,  that  as  the  more  considerable  portions  of  the 
Christian  world  hold  out  peculiar  temptations  to  persons 
to  continue  in  them,  or  to  join  them,  contrary  to  convic- 
tion; and  as  the  least  considerable  are  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances that  have  a  tendency  directly  the  reverse,  it 
becomes  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ 
in  all  things,  to  observe  carefully  the  motions  of  his  own 
conduct.     It  has,  I  think,  rather  a  suspicious  appearance, 
when  any  one  spends  his  days  in  total  disregard  of  the 
arguments  and  objections  relative  to  the  circumstantials 
of  religion,  that  are  brought  forward  by  the  other  deno- 
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minations  around  him,  or  even  without  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures respecting  the  points  in  question;  studiously  keeping 
himself  and  those  belonging  to  him  aloof  from  such  dis- 
cussions, under  the  motive  of  avoiding  religious  scruples 
as  much  as  possible.  I  should  not  wonder,  if  such  a  one 
persisted  in  his  accustomed  practice,  after  conviction  of  its 
contrariety  to  the  divine  will.  How  such  a  conduct  corres- 
ponds with  the  apostolic  precept,  ^  Prove  all  things:  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,'  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Had  evei-y 
pious  character  preferred  his  own  ease  and  convenience 
to  every  other  consideration,  the  Reformaiion  never  could 
have  taken  place.  It  is  happy  for  one  so  disposed,  that 
he  is  correct  respecting  the  essentials  of  religion;  since 
the  disposition  he  manifests,  is  no  less  hostile  to  the  cor- 
rection of  essential,  than  to  the  correction  of  non-essential 
errors.  The  individuals  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  whom 
we  now  and  then  hear  of  as  sacrificing  their  worldly  ho- 
noiu',  interest,  and  happiness,  at  the  command  of  con- 
science, on  small  as  well  as  great  occasions,  in  being  thus 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  are  justly 
entitled  to  praise  and  imitation. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks,  with  noticing  two  op- 
posite evils  respecting  religious  differences,  of  a  minor  de- 
scription. The  one  is,  that  the  inconveniences  resulting 
from  them  are  by  some  estimated  at  far  too  high  a  rate. 
They  have  been  cosisidered  by  the  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians that  happened  to  be  paramoimt  in  one  country,  or  in 
several  countries,  as  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  schism — 
as  injurious  to  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ — as  subversive  of  nationtd  peace — as  expressive  of 
a  daring  opposition  to  the  legislature  or  the  government — 
and  even  as  placing  the  salvation  of  the  soul  in  imminent 
hazard.  It  seemed,  therefore,  just,  if  not  benevolent  and 
humane,  in  times  of  gross  ignorance  and  of  ferocious  bi- 
gotiy,  to  suppress  these  religious  differences  by  the  strong 
arm  of  power;  and  to  etfect  a  imiformity  in  sentiment,  or 
at  least  in  practice,  by  depriving  the  sectaries  (as  they 
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were  termed)  of  eveiy  relig-ioiis  and  civil  privilege.  These 
most  absurd  and  injurious  notions  are  not  badly  refuted, 
by  the  truly  noble  and  happy  appearance  of  a  countiy 
where  the  opposite  ideas  are  entertained  and  acted  upon. 
To  this  argument  I  may  add,  that  the  superior  excellence 
of  a  religious  denomination  must  rest  u})on  other  grovmds 
than  that  of  its  being  sanctioned  by  the  riches  and  power 
of  a  nation,  or  even  its  decision  in  its  own  favour,  except 
so  far  as  relates  to  its  own  members; — that  its  right  to 
dictate  to,  or  to  impose  its  own  peculiarities  in  religion  up- 
on others,  is  not  supported,  like  that  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
by  a  constitution  founded  wholly  on  supernatiu'al  authority, 
and  maintained  by  a  succession  of  infallible  instmctors 
through  the  different  ages; — that,  as  appears  from  history, 
this  pretended  right  has  been  exercised  in  favour  of  the 
most  opposite  sentiments  and  practices,  according  to  the 
views  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  supreme  power  had 
fallen,  each  of  whom  demanded  credit  for  possessing  the 
true  religion; — that  had  the  national  religion  been  bind- 
ing upon  individuals  of  a  different  persuasion,  Christianity 
itself  never  could  have  been  legally  introduced  or  pro- 
fessed;— and  finally,  that  no  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  how- 
ever dignified  by  learning  or  station,  can  answer  for  the 
most  inconsiderable  individual,  at  that  tribunal  where  all 
mankiiid  will  stand  on  equal  terms,  and  where  each  will  be 
required  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God. 

Since  the  unhappy  period  above  referred  to,  the  same 
uniformity  in  religion  has  been  attempted  on  the  ground 
of  liberal  thinking,  philanthropy,  and  Catholicism.  With 
this  view,  individuals  have  forborn  to  act  upon  their  own 
principles.  They  have  even  acted  inconsistently  with 
them,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  others  differently  minded, 
or  to  conciliate  them.  With  the  means  afforded  to  them 
by  Providence,  they  have  likewise  thought  fit  to  support 
general  objects  that  were  likely  to  obtain  friends  and  pa- 
trons from  all  quarters,  almost  to  the  total  neglect  of  ob- 
jects that  had  a  particular  claim  upon  them,  the  promo- 
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tion  of  which  would  probably  interest  a  few  only.  If  thefcc 
principles  of  uniformity  are  to  be  adopted  by  any  denomi- 
nation, it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
all ; — by  the  great  sections,  as  well  as  by  those  that  are  less 
considerable.  But  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether 
respect  and  friendship  for  Christian  brethren,  amiable  and 
desirable  as  those  qualities  are  on  various  accounts,  ought 
to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  forbearances  and  con- 
cessions incompatible  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science. It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  laxity  of  principle,  if 
indulged,  on  less  important  occasions,  will  take  place  in 
cases  of  the  first  consequence,  and  in  the  end  prove  fatal 
to  the  power  of  godliness,  if  not  to  its  very  form.  The 
rough  appearance  of  integrity,  adherence  to  principle,  and 
plain  dealing,  is  preferable  to  the  external  polish  of  obse- 
quiousness, servility,  and  adulation.  The  agitation  of  the 
air  and  of  the  waters,  violent  or  even  adverse  as  it  may 
sometimes  be,  yet  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  salubrious  and 
beneficial  than  their  total  and  continued  stagnation. 

The  other  evil  respecting  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  circumstantials  of  religion  is,  as  was  mentioned  be- 
fore, of  an  opposite  nature  j  namely,  that  the  inconve- 
niences resulting  from  them  are  sometimes  made  too  light 
of  by  certain  separatists.  In  attempting  to  specify  cases  of 
this  sort,  I  am  aware  that  I  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of 
imposing  on  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  others, 
my  own  view  of  the  cases  that  come  under  the  description 
of  frivolous  and  vexatious.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  cannot 
avoid  declaring  my  opinion,  that  the  censure  is  just,  in  re- 
spect of  refusing  to  pray  with  sinners,  and  compelling  them 
to  sit  apart  from  those  who  are  considered  as  saints,  when 
the  object  is  merely  to  preach  and  to  hear  the  word  of  God; 
— in  respect  of  refusing  membership  to  a  person  of  good 
character  coming  from  a  respectable  congregation  of  the 
same  faith  and  order,  imless  the  same  forms  are  submitted 
to,  that  appear  proper  when  an  individual  comes  forth  from 
the  world ; — and,  to  add  no  more,  in  respect  of  the  non- 
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admission  to  occasional  communion  of  one  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  another  church  of  Christ,  and  aj^ainst  whom  no  ob- 
jection is  made  on  the  account  of  his  not  being  baptized,  or 
his  not  beings  a  person  of  real  piety.  I  will  not,  however, 
enlarge  on  these  cases,  but  will  content  myself  with  stat- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  evil,  and  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing against  it.  Disunion,  among  Christian  brethren,  Chris- 
tian congregations,  and  Christian  denominations,  is  fraught 
with  inconveniences  of  too  serious  a  nature  (as  formerly 
observed)  to  be  indulged  on  light  and  trivial  occasions. 
It  ought  never  to  take  place  except  on  the  ground  of  re- 
gard to  conscience,  or  high  expediency;  namely,  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  a  religious  community.  If  it  originates 
in  caprice,  vanity,  or  moroseness,  it  is  certainly  not  exempt 
from  the  guilt  of  schism.  He,  therefore,  who  renders  him- 
self singular  in  matters  of  religion,  ought  to  look  well  to 
his  reasons  and  his  motives. 

Every  truly  benevolent  Christian  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  time,  when  these  differences  on  religious 
opinion  and  practice  among  the  pious,  shall  entirely  and 
for  ever  cease.  The  present  disagreement  is  not  the  result 
of  willingness,  but  of  constraint.    Let  the  near  prospect  of 
this  union  console  them,  where  the  want  of  it,  through  na- 
tural or  spiritual  infirmity,  cannot  be  avoided,  without  the 
sacrifice,  on  one  side,  '  of  truth  and  duty.'  Let  their  regret, 
on  this  account,  be  lost  in  a  concern  infinitely  more  rea- 
sonable, namely,  for  the  serious  differences  between  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  people  of  the  world.     Let  them 
ever  esteem   it  just  cause  for  triumph  and  praise,  that 
there  are  no  differences  '  among  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,'  and  more  especially  that  there  are  none 
of  this  awful  description,  between  themselves  and  their 
fellow  Christians.     The  time  of  union  will  surely  come — 
perhaps  on  earth,  at  a  distant  period,  but  certainly  in  hea- 
ven.    ^  In  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born,' the  distinctions  of  sect  and  party,  with  their  painful 
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concomitants  of  contempt  or  envy,  of  jealousy,  ang-er,  and 
ill-wiil,  are  unknown.  Inspiration  and  infallibility,  toge- 
ther with  the  perfection  of  the  natural  and  moral  powers 
in  each  of  the  blessed,  and  the  absence  of  temptation,  will 
effectually  preclude  separation  of  communion,  by  removing^ 
its  cause.  How  happy  will  the  conscientious  and  benevo- 
lent belonging  to  different  denominations  then  feel,  not 
only  at  witnessing,  but  in  forming  a  part  of  the  glorious 
scene ! 


ESSAY  XXIV. 


ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  IRRELIGIOUS. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  the  irrcHgioiis,  as  es- 
timated by  the  irreligious  themselves,  we  find  two  op- 
posite accounts  given.  One  of  them  represents  it  as  im- 
mensely great,  the  other  as  extremely  small.  These  esti- 
mates, however,  opposite  as  they  are,  may  both  be  with- 
out difficulty  accounted  for.  The  object  of  magnifying 
the  number,  is  doubtless  to  render  the  security  consequent 
on  belonging  to  the  irreligious,  less  uncertain;  and  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  number  as  much  as  possible,  is 
no  less  clear;  namely,  to  increase  the  chance  of  escaping 
from  an  association  equally  disgraceful  and  dangerous. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  to  decide  truly  on  this  melancholy, 
but  important  question,  we  must  have  recoiu'se  to  mea- 
sures different  from  both  of  these  opinions.  After,  how- 
ever, making  every  proper  allowance  for  our  ignorance 
of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  tcnour  of  their  words  and 
actions,  the  concealed  part  of  their  history,  and,  above  all, 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts — through  the  want  of  public  re- 
cords, of  private  memoirs,  of  opportunity  to  observe  them 
ourselves,  or  to  gain  information  concerning  them  from 
others;  after  duly  estimating  the  risk  we  run  of  mistaking 
characters,  through  the  false  representations  given  by  te- 
merity, calumny,  a  misanthropic  spirit,  or  a  melancholy 
disposition,  I  fear  the  result  of  our  inquiries  will  be,  that 
the  number  of  the  wicked  is  far  greater  than  is  commonh 
supposed.  On  expressing  so  disagreeable  an  apprehension, 
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it  peem?  proper  to  obviate  the  natural  suspicion  of  its  being; 
founded  in  arrogance  or  censoriousnes?.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, then,  to  me,  that  a  physician  is  justly  chargeable  with 
either,  when  he  finds  the  number  of  sick  to  be  verv  great; 
especially  if  he  makes  it  appear  that  he  has  a  sovereign  re- 
medy at  hand,  let  the  multitude  be  ever  so  considerable, 
or  the  cases  be  ever  so  various  and  bad :  least  of  all  is  his 
account  suspicious,  if  he  is  Avilling  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  that  he  was  himself  once  ill  of  the  same  distemper; 
and  that  though  he  hopes,  through  divine  goodness,  he  is 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  he  mends  very  slowly,  and  feels 
too  many  remains  of  the  old  disorder  still  lurking  in  his 
constitution.  The  opposite  course,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
keeping  silence,  or  of  using  flattery,  agreeable  as  it  may 
be,  for  the  present,  to  those  invalids  who  wish  to  appear 
well  to  themselves  and  to  all  around  them,  M'ill  certainly 
in  the  end  be  found  disingenuous  and  cruel. 

In  entering  upon  this  painful  investigation,  there 
will,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to  my  beginning  with 
those  whom  the  legislature,  by  its  description  of  certain 
offences,  and  by  its  decree  of  punishments  for  them,  has 
very  properly  denounced  as  most  hostile  to  the  general 
security  and  happiness  of  society,  private  as  well  as  public. 
When  the  magistrate  orders  a  prosecution,  when  the  jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  judge  pa-scs  sentence, 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  the  community  at  large  determines, 
without  hesitation,  that  justice  has  overtaken  the  zoickcd. 
The  crime  for  which  the  culprit  suffers,  would  probably 
not  have  been  committed,  had  it  not  been  preceded  by 
an  habitual  course  of  delinquency;  and  tliat,  not  unfre- 
quently,  is  known  to  have  been  the  fact.  No  profession 
of  religion,  however  plausible  or  long  continued,  can  have 
any  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  atrocity  of  the  cha- 
racter, except  unequivocal  marks  of  deep  repentance  ren- 
der it  likely  that  the  deed  was  solitary,  and  the  result  of 
powerful  temptation.  Even  real  conversion,  which  some- 
times, taking  place  under  awful  circumstances,  gives  the 
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guilty  the  preference  to  many  of  the  innocent  toward  men, 
both  in  cliaractcr  and  prospect,  affords  only  a  pledge  of 
proper  conduct  in  futurity,  were  life  to  be  spared,  but 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  past.  Where 
no  such  change  occurs,  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
corresponds  far  more  generally  with  the  fact,  no  proof 
will  be  required  that  the  habit  of  outraging  society,  which 
brings  after  it  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  this  world, 
furnishes  evidence  of  a  wicked  disjwsition.  The  flagrant 
and  constant  violators  of  human  hiMs,  can  surely  be  no 
observers  of  the  divine  law;  and  if  we  may  look  for  the 
wicked  any  where,  we  may,  no  doubt,  look  for  them  among 
the  criminals  in  prison. 

There  is,  however,  unhappily,  little  hazard  of  unchari- 
tableness  in  asserting,  that  all  who  answer  to  the  wretched 
character  just  mentioned  are  not  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
and  that  there  are  quite  as  many  who  deserve  to  be  in 
prison  as  there  are  out  of  it,  if  not  far  more.  A  criminal 
is  not  the  less  so,  because  no  human  being  is  acquainted 
with  his  guilt,  except  himself,  or  because  he  cannot  be 
found,  or  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taking  him 
after  he  is  found.  The  artifices  of  disgui^-e,  the  conceal- 
ments of  intricate  forests,  the  inaccessible  situation  of 
deep  cavities  and  lofty  summits,  the  protection  offered  by 
a  foreign  and  distant  countiy,  the  fascination  of  bribeiy, 
and  the  arm  of  power,  may  frustrate  every  endeavour  to 
free  society  from  contamination  and  danger.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  circumstances,  however,  cannot  make  any 
favourable  alteration  in  the  characters  or  demerits  of  the 
wretches  having  recourse  to  them;  perhaps  not  much  in 
tlieir  apprehensions  of  condign  punishment,  or  at  least  in 
the  remorse  and  horror  naturally  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  guilt.  Even  an  acquittal  in  a  court 
of  justice,  merely  for  want  of  legal  evidence,  though  it 
may  compel  society  to  refrain  from  accusation  and  cen- 
sure, will  not  prevent  its  secret  conviction  and  its  ab- 
horrence. 
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The  justice  of  applying  the  alarming  appellation  wicked 
to  these  two  classes  of  persons,  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  every  one;  as  also  the  lamentable  immensity  of 
the  number  belonging  to  each,  particularly  to  the  latter. 
The  next  class  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  offenders  con- 
demned by  law,  but  who,  from  various  circumstances,  are 
seldom  if  ever  called  to  an  account.  The  duellist  is  praised, 
or  at  least  pitied,  by  a  certain  description  of  people,  who 
value  themselves  as  men  of  honour  and  of  courage.  But 
notwithstanding  the  impunity,  and  even  the  lustre,  which 
the  sending  or  the  receiving  of  a  challenge  may  derive 
from  the  number  and  quality  of  its  advocates,  the  shock- 
ing consequences  often  happening  and  always  to  be  ex- 
pected, deliberately  hazarded  and  hazarded  a  second  time 
should  there  be  occasion,  in  deiiance  of  the  laws  both  of 
conscience  and  of  God,  discover  in  him  who  disregards 
them,  the  grossest  deficiency  in  moral  discernment,  or  in 
moral  sensibility.  The  fell  passion  of  revenge,  here  in- 
dulged in  some  of  its  worst  effects,  is  ill  palliated  by  the 
dread  of  worldly  loss,  or  of  unmerited  reproach;  and  if, 
as  usually  happens,  it  be  instigated  by  pride,  it  becomes 
so  much  the  more  criminal.  I  must  however  consider  the 
duellist  as  a  wicked  man,  not  only  upon  the  grounds  on 
which  all  who  respect  virtue  and  religion  condemn  him, 
but  also  upon  the  ground  of  the  salutary  law  which  the 
dearest  interests  of  families  have  caused  to  be  made  against 
such  a  one,  and  which  the  same  interests  will  not  suffer  to 
be  altogether  a  dead  letter;  as  is  evident  from  the  laudable 
anxiety  and  labours  of  the  magistrate  to  prevent  duelling, 
and  the  prosecutions  which  take  place,  where  death  is  the 
consequence  of  a  duel. 

The  mention  of  some  other  offenders,  coming  under 
that  class  of  the  Avicked  which  we  are  now  considering, 
will  possibly  provoke  a  smile  from  some;  but  the  shield 
of  human  law  will  suffice  to  repel  the  shaft  of  ridicule, 
without  applying  for  protection  to  higher  authority.  In- 
sensibility at  the  time  of  committing  an  injuiy,  is  admitted 
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to  be  a  good  plea  in  the  cases  of  idiotcy  and  insanity,  but 
not  in  a  case  of  drunkenness ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  that 
the  law  holds  dmnkenncss  to  be  wickedness,  though  it 
punislies  the  offence  only  when  society  sustains  damage. 
Profane  swearing,  also,  is  very  properly  made  cognizable 
and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land,  notwithstanding 
the  prosecution  of  it  is  discouraged  by  the  number,  or  de- 
terred by  the  quality,  of  the  transgressors,  gross  and  ha- 
bitual as  may  be  the  practice  of  this  vice,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  former. 

There  is  another  class  of  wicked  persons  which  the  laws 
overlook,  not  willingly,  but  through  necessity.  It  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  a  deed  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of 
depravit)',  being  atrocious  in  its  natiu'e,  and  highly  inju- 
rious in  its  effects;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  individuals 
in  the  habit  of  committing  it,  are  by  no  means  few:  yet 
any  attempt  to  restrain  it  by  punishment  is  declined,  for 
want  of  ability  to  describe  the  species  of  crime  to  which 
it  belongs,  so  accurately,  as  to  preclude  oppression  on  the 
one  hand,  and  evasion  on  the  other.  The  bill  that  was 
sometime  debated  in  parliament  for  punishing  *  cruelty  to 
animals,'  may  be  considered  as  an  instance.  The  senate 
fully  concurred  in  the  desirableness  and  importance  of 
such  a  law;  but  could  not  draw  it  up  in  such  a  form  as 
to  meet  the  object.  The  crime,  nevertheless,  is  fully  re- 
cognized by  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  society; 
and  that  is  sufficient,  in  the  absence  of  legal  provisions,  to 
mark  the  wickedness  of  the  perpetrators.  The  like  may 
be  affirmed,  where  frauds  are  committed  in  contracts, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  which  the  legislature 
is  equally  unable  to  take  into  consideration  with  effect. 

I  proceed  to  notice  a  description  of  wicked  people, 
whom  human  authority  often  omits  to  punish;  whether 
it  be,  that  whatever  injury  is  sustained,  it  is  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  sufferer — or  that  whoever  is  hurt  by  them, 
others  receive  beiifefit — or  that  from  the  number  of  the 
offenders,  prevention  or  reformation  is  despaired  of— or 
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that  iinhai^pily  some  of  those  with  whom  it  lies  to  con- 
demn and  punish  the  offence,  are  themselves  guilty  of  it — 
I  shall  not  determine.  But  one  or  other,  if  not  all  these 
cases,  must  exist;  or  I  conceive  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
community  would  not  suffer  their  eyes  and  ears  to  be  in- 
sulted by  impurity  as  they  passed  through  the  streets,  or 
traversed  the  environs  of  cities;  neither  would  the  peace 
and  honour  of  families  be  so  often  seriously  wounded. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  silence  and  inactivity  of  magis- 
trates, the  levity  and  gaiety  with  which  dissoluteness  is 
treated  by  its  votaries,  and  the  forbearance,  not  to  say 
respect,  which  the  offender  under  certain  circumstances 
obtains  from  the  moral  part  of  the  public,  I  cannot  consi- 
der the  turpitude  or  injurious  tendency  of  the  vice  at  all  di- 
minished, or  the  guilt  of  it  as  attaching  only  to  humble  life, 
and  to  cases  where  punishment  is  likely  to  ensue.  Opu- 
lence or  title  can  no  more  be  a  privilege  for  committing 
fornication  or  adultery,  than  for  perpetrating  any  other 
crime.  Nor  can  1  ever  believe,  that  chastity  and  modesty, 
decorum  and  delicacy  in  conduct,  are  objects  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  profligates  in  no  other  females  except  those  of 
fortune  and  rank,  or  of  their  own  nearest  relations. 

The  numbers  belonging  to  these  different  classes,  who 
live  in  wickedness  without  manifesting  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  discontinue  it,  is  so  considerable,  that  the  world  it- 
self has  through  them  gotten  an  ill  name.  Hence  the 
cautions  usually  given  to  the  young,  who  have  been  vir- 
tuously educated,  at  their  entrance  into  it.  An  address  of 
this  nature  does  not  imply  merely  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  plundered  of  their  fortunes  by  sharpers,  but  that  their 
morals  may  be  endangered  by  the  infection  of  bad  counsels 
and  bad  examples.  The  exhortation  does  not  indicate 
that  it  may  possibly  be  their  hard  lot  to  encomiter  a  few 
vicious  characters,  scattered  here  and  there ;  but  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  meet  with  the  bad  than  the  good,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  old  Grecian  proverb,  '  the  majority 
are  wicked.' 
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In  estimating  the  nnniber  of  the  wicked,  I  have  hitherto 
proceeded  upon  tlie  principle,  that  hmiiau  hiws,  or  at  least 
the  opinions  of  hiunan  society,  and  sometimes  of  the 
wicked  themselves,  are  the  measures  of  right  and  wrong. 
Even  according  to  these,  the  sum  total  of  ini(juitous  cha- 
racters in  the  world  is  fearful.  But  I  nuist  now  have  re- 
course to  standards  infinitely  higher  in  quality,  and  in- 
finitely more  minute  and  comprehensive  in  their  appli- 
cation. The  institutions  and  sentiments  of  men,  like  the 
efforts  of  the  peo[)le  during  a  severe  winter  of  frost  and 
snow,  are  directed  only  to  clearing  away  the  worst  impu- 
rities and  impediments  in  social  life,  that  the  inoffensive 
part  of  the  community  may  go  whitlier  necessary  business 
or  lawful  recreation  calls  them,  with  tolerable  safety  and 
convenience.  But  there  is  a  Power  infinitely  more  exalted 
and  extensive,  that  regards  the  interior  of  the  evils,  and 
that  proposes  to  subdue  the  pernicious  congelations,  to  re- 
move obstructions,  to  cleanse  away  '  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,'  as  well  as  of  the  outward  conduct;  thus 
giving  to  the  secret  haunts  of  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the 
private  and  public  walks  of  society,  all  the  beauty,  lustre, 
and  gaiety,  of  summer. 

The  salutary  restraints  and  impulses  of  Inunan  autho- 
rity, relate  chiefly  to  the  words  and  actions — in  short,  to 
the  exterior  character  of  the  subjects;  and  it  takes  no  far- 
ther account,  even  of  these,  than  as  they  aflect  the  more 
important  interests  of  men  in  this  world.  Their  conduct 
in  secret,  especially  the  ideas  and  passions  which  they 
cherish  inwardly,  and  which  would  show  themselves  out- 
wardly, were  a  fit  occasion  to  present  itself,  together  with 
the  motives  of  their  actions,  require,  and  actually  belong 
to,  a  kind  of  Legislator  and  Judge  not  yet  mentioned. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  moral  faculty  in  man,  M'hich,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  neglects  and  deeds,  discovers  an  attractive 
or  repvdsive  quality  instantaneously;  and  though  in  different 
persons,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  person,  there 
is  as  n\uch  variety  in  the  (juickness  of  its  discernment,  in 
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the  extent  of  its  discoveries,  and  in  the  degree  of  its  sen- 
sibility, ivs  attends  the  natural  eye,  when  it  is  struck  with 
the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  objects  before  it,  yet  there 
is  no  human  breast  that  is  ever  wholly  without  it.  There 
is  also  another  power  in  man,  remarkable  for  the  same  di- 
versities in  its  exercise  as  the  former,  by  which  he  can 
distinguish  right  and  wrong,  though  not  intuitively,  yet 
by  investigation-  The  operations  of  this  power  depend 
much  upon  its  means  of  information,  and  upon  its  being 
put  and  kept  in  exercise.  The  latter  faculty  greatly  as- 
sists the  former,  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  activity. 
Both  together,  with  the  effect  of  pain  or  pleasure,  fear  or 
hope,  constitute  what  is  commonly  called  conscience. 

It  certainly  makes  a  considerable  difference  to  this  fa- 
culty, whether  the  individual  endowed  with  it  lives  in  a 
country  unenlightened  by  Revelation,  or  in  one  that  is 
enlightened  by  it — whether  among  the  professors  of  false, 
or  among  the  professors  of  true  Christianity;  as  also  what 
his  etlucation,  his  connexions,  liis  circumstances,  and  his 
habits,  have  been,  with  respect  to  morals  and  religion. 
But  the  existence  of  conscience  is,  I  believe,  universally 
recognized,  and  felt  in  a  degree  at  one  time  or  another. 
Indeed  all  human  legislators  and  judges  profess  to  found 
their  decisions  upon  its  dictates.  This  internal  quality, 
appearing  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  enacting  power, 
at  other  times  assuming  the  judicial  and  even  the  execu- 
tive power;  this  law,  written  indeed  in  the  heart  by  the 
Divine  Being  himself,  whose  impress  it  bears,  and  with 
whose  authority  it  is  invested,  like  the  celebrated  Jnliaji 
Period,  comprehends  in  it  all  the  cycles,  whether  small  or 
large,  of  codes  framed  by  corporations,  kingdoms,  and 
empires;  by  general  opinion,  and  by  a  regard  for  public 
decoiiim.  It  supplies  the  defects  in  the  systems  of  hu- 
man legislation,  compensates  for  the  weakness  or  neg- 
lects of  the  police,  and  in  the  absence  of  legal  evidence, 
secures  the  ends  of  justice,  at  least  so  far  as  to  find  a 
verdict  according  to  truth.    It  will  not,  therefore,  when 
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rightly  and  fully  informed,  if  in  a  sound  state,  treat  the 
guilty  with  the  respect  due  to  innocence,  whatever  may 
be  done  by  the  virtuous  inider  certain  circumstances.  It 
pays  not  the  smallest  attention  to  the  number  of  asso- 
ciates in  iniquity,  as  abating  its  horror  or  demerit.  It  is 
undismayed  by  menaces,  and  unswayed  by  interest.  It 
regards  not  the  opulence,  the  dignity,  or  the  power,  of  the 
criminal  individual.  It  will  have  the  courage  tind  iidclity 
to  tell  a  senator  while  annexing  penalties  to  the  breaches 
of  his  enactments,  and  a  judge  when  pronouncing  sen- 
tence upon  a  malefactor,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 
they  themselves  are  culprits,  and  deserving  of  punishment. 
Nay,  it  will,  where  there  is  occasion,  take  the  same  li- 
berty, however  displeasing,  with  royalty  itself,  even  in  the 
act  of  signing  a  death  warrant. 

The  inference,  therefore,  before  drawn,  concerning  the 
fearful  number  of  the  wicked,  from  the  institutions  and 
avowed  opinions  of  men  themselves,  is  fully  confirmed  bv 
the  voice  of  conscience.     But  when  we  consider,  that  not 
content  with  securing  the  temporal  interests  of  society, 
which  is  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  human  laws, 
it  takes  cognizance,  as  was  hinted  above,  of  omissions, 
and  of  words  and  actions,  which  magistracy  disregards; 
that  it  penetrates  the  retirements  of  men,  and  even  ex- 
plores the  secrets  of  the  breast;  we  cannot  but  see  that 
its  charges,  and  its  sentences  of  condemnation,  proceed  to 
a  far  greater  extent.     It  even  treats  man  as  a  member  of 
a  larger  and  more  august  society,  than  that  to  ^^•hich  he 
conceives  himself  attached;  taking  into  view  his  conduct 
towards  his  own  soiU,  the  souls  of  others,  and  the  Divine 
Being.     Were  he,  therefore,  to  be  acquitted  upon  other 
cliarges,  he  is  yet  liable  to  be  pronounced  wicked,  in  de- 
fault of  a  purer  and  more  extensive  morality  than  that 
which  he  exercises  as  a  virtuous  character,  if  true  piety 
be  wanting.   Respecting  this  latter,  I  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  the  notice  of  a  divine  revelation  produces  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  its  high  claims — the  admission  of  those 
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claims,  an  obligation  to  a  careful  and  minute  investigatiou 
of  its  contents — and  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  tniths 
contained    in   it,    especially  those    comprehended  in  the 
Christian  system,  an  obligation  to  that  peculiar  exercise 
of  the  passions,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  the  peculiar  objects, 
by  sj)cech  and  action,   which  the  nature,   the  tendency, 
and  the  bearings  of  the   pro[)ositious  believed,  evidently 
require.     What,  then,  is  likely  to  be  the  decision  of  con- 
science, on  the  cases  of  the  presumptuous  infidel,  the  pre- 
judiced erroneous  person,  the  superlicial  speculatist  in  re- 
ligion, the  formal  worshipper,  and  him  VA'ho  professes  to 
know  God,  but  in  works  denies  him?  Will  it  not  proljably 
often  discover  the  claims  to  diligence,  impartiality,  and  in- 
genuousness of  disposition,  to  be  groundless?    Or,  how- 
ever  greatly  others   may  be   at   a   loss   to    prefer  these 
charges  against  individuals,  vrithout   incurring  the  cen- 
sure of  self-conceit,  uncharitableness,  and  temerity,  may 
not  the  inward  faculty  be  able  to  bring  them  home,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  and  the  accused  party  be  compelled 
to  remain  speechless?    Upon  these  grounds,  I  fear,  that 
among  the  respectable,  the  amiable,  and  the  guiltless  in 
general  with  regard  to  human  law,  veiy  considerable  ex- 
ceptions and  deductions  must  take  place  in  a  moral,  or  at 
least  in  a  religious  view,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
truly  good:  all  which  being  carried  to  the  opposite  side, 
•will  augment  the  numbers  of  the  wicked.     Among  the 
heaps  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  a  multitude  of  counterfeits 
\vill  appear,  and  in  collecting  the  wheat  for  the  grimary, 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  separate  the  tares. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  fanciful,  in  thus  apj>lying 
to  the  judgment  of  conscience  for  determining  a  character, 
whether  it  be  really  wicked  or  not;  or  censorious,  in  sup- 
posing that  an  individual  wlio  is  honourably  acquitted  at 
other  tribimals,  may  not  receive  a  sentence  equally  fa- 
vourable from  this  judge,  especially  when  enlightened  by 
the  Scriptures.  The  subject  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  discussed 
by  moralists  and  theologians.    But  though  they,  like  other 
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teachers,  niay  have  a  professional  knowledge  of  their  par- 
ticular science,  not  possessed  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet 
all  may  soon  become  qualified  to  teach  it  in  a  degree,  and 
certainly  none  can  dispense  with  learning  it.     Let  it  not 
be  said,  that  the  laws  of  conscience  and  of  faith  assert  an 
authority  which  no  one  reveres,  and  hold  out  penalties 
which  no  one  views  with  apprehension.     Were  that  the 
case,  religious  ^^^orship  would  be  entirely  abfindoned,  and 
the  Bible,  with  its  articles  of  faith  and  positive  institu- 
tions, would  cease  to  be  accounted  sacred.     There  would 
be   no  national   fasts,    nor  days  of  public   thanksgiving. 
The  offices  of  religion  would  be  no  more  sought  after 
in  adversity,  and  under  the  apprehension  of  approaching 
death,  than  they  are  regarded  by  many  in  the  time  of 
l>rosperity,  and  in  the  midst  of  life.     The  public  institu- 
tions, therefore,   of  mankind,   their  stated   customs,   and 
their  occasional  practice,  all  show,  that  they  thinlv  them- 
selves amenable  to  a  law  distinct  from  that  of  the  land,  and 
also  from  the  law  of  general  opinion,  to  wliich  they  are 
likewise  subject.     Nor  is  it  true,  that  the  provisions  of  it 
are  not  in  some  respects  enforced,  and  carried  into  pre- 
sent effect.    Besides  the  cheerful  regard  shown  to  it  by  the 
truly  pious,  secret  remorse,  and  the  apprehension  of  what 
may  possibly  await  guilt  in  futurity,  are  known  more  or 
less  to  every  one.     In  addition  to  these,  are  the  spiritual 
punishments  inflicted  by  men  upon  transgressors;   such 
as  the  refusal  of  a  [)lace  at  the  Lord's  table,  non-admis- 
sion into  religious  communities,  and  exclusion  from  them. 
These  penalties  are   inflicted  for  other  olfences,  besides 
civil  crimes  and  open  acts  of  immorality;  and  though  they 
allicct  not  a  man's  temporal  honour  or  interest,  they  are  by 
no  means,  for  the  most  part,  endured  without  a  pang.    It 
must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  by  the  idea  of  that  private  accoimt  Avhich  each 
one  is  to  give  of  himself  to  God  at  death,  and  the  more 
public  one  a\  liich  will  be  called  for  at  the  general  resur- 
rection on  the  last  day^  is  too  often  feeble  and  transientj 
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because  they  are  accounts,  the  solemnities  of  which  none 
living  can  describe  from  experience  or  observation,  and 
which  are,  in  no  small  degree,  mysterious.  But  no  one 
who  professes  faith  in  Christianity,  can  doubt  that  the 
events  referred  to  await  us  all;  and  though  the  time  is  un- 
certain, yet  when  he  beholds  the  chasms  that  the  progress 
of  years  has  made  among  the  public  characters  whose  ce- 
lebrity he  well  remembers,  as  also  among  his  private  con- 
nexions and  acquaintance,  he  can  hardly  avoid  feeling  that 
the  moment  is  fast  approaching;  more  especially,  if  he 
finds  himself  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  of  declining 
life. 

The  tendency  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said,  is  to 
show  that  all  are  wicked.  By  no  means:  but  tliey  cer- 
tainly shoM'  that  all  zcere  wicked,  and  that  those  who  now 
happily  answer  to  the  opposite  description,  are  neverthe- 
less extremely  imperfect.  It  may  be  further  urged,  that 
upon  the  principles  above  stated,  the  guilt  and  danger  at- 
taching to  a  wicked  character  are  unavoidable,  by  the  ut- 
most and  most  constant  efforts  of  human  vigilance,  self- 
denial,  and  activity.  1  ansM'cr,  that  what  has  been  done, 
cannot  indeed  be  undone ;  but  to  escape  from  the  tremen- 
dous consequence  of  it,  and  to  become  possessed  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  with  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  are 
events  far  from  impossible.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  purposes  implies  such  a  discipline 
of  the  heart,  and  such  a  control  over  the  conduct,  as  are 
absolutely  incompatible  with  secular  business  and  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  the  experience  of  real  Christians,  and  their 
histor}',  which  lies  open  to  every  one's  observation,  prove 
the  contraiy.  It  may  be  objected,  finally,  that  by  including 
the  immoral,  the  irreligious,  and  the  religious  only  in  ap- 
pearance, in  one  general  description  of  the  wicked,  the  re- 
gard now  shown  to  superiority  among  men  on  account  of 
talents,  virtues,  and  senices,  or  on  account  of  oflice,  rank, 
and  station,  will  be  materially  endangered;  that  the  bulk 
of  the  human  race,  like  a  comjjany  of  banditti,  however 
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they  may  value  and  accept  of  each  other's  assistance  for 
selfish  purposes,  will  be  induced  secretly  to  despise  and 
detest  one  another;  and  that  the  pious  alone,  possessing 
respectability  and  a  claim  to  affection,  will  be  furnished 
with  a  pretence  to  treat  all  the  rest  of  mankind  with  su- 
perciliousness and  rigour.  In  reply  to  these  objections  I 
obsei-ve,  that  the  guilt  of  men  in  common  in  the  sight  of 
God,  does  not  annihilate  the  distinctions  which  he,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  has  created  among  them,  nor  yet  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  innocence  and  merit,  which  they  may 
possess  towards  one  another:  of  course  it  in  no  Mise  su- 
persedes the  obligation  on  mankind  to  acknowledge  those 
distinctions  and  claims  by  a  suitable  disposition  and  be- 
haviour. The  pious  are  no  less  bound  to  regard  these  dis- 
tinctions and  claims,  than  the  irreligious;  and  far  from 
feeling  the  least  inclination  to  treat  those  whom  they  once 
resembled  with  scom  or  severity,  when  they  recollect  their 
former  character,  their  present  manifold  defects  and  ble- 
mishes, and  that  it  is  '  by  the  grace  of  God  they  are  what 
they  are,'  they  can  feel  no  dispositions  toward  their  fel- 
low-creatures, except  those  of  humility,  compassion,  and 
benevolence. 

I  suppose  it  will  appear,  by  this  time,  that  the  number 
of  the  irreligious  is  afflicting  and  alarming,  far  beyond 
the  general  opinion — even  without  taking  into  view,  that 
He  who  '  searches  the  hearts,  and  by  whom  actions  are 
weighed,'  may  possibly  discern  and  make  manifest  here- 
after, '  wicked  ways'  in  many,  which  escape  the  penetra- 
tion of  others,  and  their  own.  But  immensely  great  as  the 
number  of  the  wicked  must  now  appear,  that  idea  will 
by  no  means  justify  the  inference,  that  there  is  no  great 
hazard  in  belonging  to  their  assembly;  and  that  the  vast 
multitude  of  them  forms  their  security — at  least  the  secu- 
rity of  sinners  in  general.  We  do  indeed  find,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  chiefs  only  are  put  to 
death;  and  that  where  a  rebellion  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended, spreading  itself  through  all  orders  of  society,  it 
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is  usual  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  reasons  which  render 
these  measures  not  only  wise  and  humane,  but  even  just, 
in  earthly  sovereigns,  do  not  exist  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  difficulty  here,  in  estimating  with 
precision  the  different  degrees  and  shades  of  guilt  with 
Avhich  each  oft'ender  against  God  is  chargeable,  or  in  pro- 
portioning the  punishments  to  those  degrees  and  shades: 
of  course,  there  is  no  cause  why,  as  in  the  former  instances, 
an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Judge  should  in  his  admi- 
nistration of  justice  come  short  of  the  mark,  lest  he  should 
go  beyond  it.  Still  it  may  be  said,  that  to  proceed  strictly 
against  such  a  multitude  of  transgressors,  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  idea  generally  formed  of  the  exuberance  of  di- 
vine mercy.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  diminish  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  that  mercy,  or  to  weaken  any  legitimate  and  sa- 
lutary impression  made  by  its  ineftable  refulgence.  Without 
it,  there  could  not  be  the  least  hope  for  any  of  us.  But  this 
glorious  and  darling  attribute  of  Deity,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  already  displayed,  in  providing  means,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  for  exempting  the  sinner  from  punishment, 
in  such  a  way  that  justice  may  not  suffer;  the  violation  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  could  not  be  defended, 
on  the  same  grounds  in  the  proceedings  of  the  heavenly  So- 
vereign, as  in  the  proceedings  of  earthly  princes.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  same  mercy  is  farther  dis- 
played in  revealing  those  means  to  mankind,  and  in  en- 
abling the  offender  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them :  it  may, 
therefore,  be  admitted  to  lose  no  particle  of  its  magnitude 
or  brightness,  though  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  saving 
those  who  persist  in  disputing  the  fact  that  they  are  guilty, 
in  dictating  the  terms  of  forgiveness,  and  in  neglecting, 
misimproving,  or  perverting,  the  most  wonderful  and  gra- 
cious expedient  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
The  grace  before  si)oken  of,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired  by  the  most  sanguine  admirers  of  mercy 
among  men.     Indeed  it  infinitely  excels  the  latter  in  the 
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number  and  variety  of  the  cases  where  it  can  be  exercised 
with  propriety,  as  no  offender  of  the  human  race  can  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  it,  without  his  own  most  cul- 
pable disregard;  whereas  it  is  well  kno^vn,  that  in  certain 
cases,  the  mercy  of  an  earthly  sovereign  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  exercised,  notwithstanding  the  most  satisfactory 
proof  is  given,  not  only  of  penitence  respecting  a  particular 
offence,  but  of  real  conversion. 

The  advocates  for  the  extension  of  divine  mercy  to  the 
cases  of  final  impenitence  and  unbelief,  should  recollect 
the  wants  and  distresses  of  human  life.  From  these  it  is 
abundantly  manifest,  that  the  clemency  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  not  the  weak  and  tame  kind  of  lenity,  which, 
being  indulged  on  earth,  would  bring  a  government  into 
contempt,  and  be  productive  of  the  most  cruel  injury  to 
its  subjects  at  large.  The  sore  and  wide-spreading  judg- 
ments recorded  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  private  and 
public  calamities  incident  to  humanity  at  the  present 
moment.  Mould  have  been  thought  incompatible  with 
the  transcendent  goodness  of  the  Deity,  had  not  their 
actual  existence  placed  the  possibility  of  them  beyond 
dispute.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
evils  of  this  life,  great,  complicated,  and  durable  as  they 
may  be,  and  the  tremendous  miseries  of  the  future  state. 
But  as  the  Divine  Being  has  already  given  such  affecting 
proof,  that  the  permission  and  even  the  infliction  of  the 
most  dreadful  calamities  on  multitudes,  in  all  ages  and 
places,  is  consistent  with  his  mercy,  who  can  tell  how 
much  greater  and  more  extensive  miseiy  may  be  judi- 
cially inflicted,  consistently  with  the  same  mercy?  Indeed 
were  there  room  for  the  smallest  doubt  concerning  the 
extreme  hazard  of  presuming  on  that  mercy,  it  would  be 
removed  by  unerring  records  of  the  divine  intentions, 
which  declare,  that  '  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  are  revealed  against  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil.' 

To  infer,  therefore,  from  the  immense  number  of  the 
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irreligious,  that  almost  the  whole  of  them  will  escape,  or 
that  a  few  of  the  worst  only  will  be  reserved  for  punish- 
ment, (even  supposing  there  was  no  danger  of  mistaking 
who  were  the  worst — a  point  attended  with  more  difficulty 
than  is  conunonly  imagined,)  is  evidently  presumptuous 
and  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  With  respect  to  the  im- 
probability of  the  supposition  that  the  Divine  Being  would 
render  so  large  a  portion  of  his  creatures  miserable,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  we  are  speaking  of  those  who  continue 
in  life  till  they  are  able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil. 
What  proportion  the  finally  irreligious  may  bear  to  the 
myriads  of  the  human  race  that  will  be  saved,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  since  among  these  latter  are  included  all 
that  die  in  their  infancy,  and  multitudes  of  those  who  will 
exist  during  the  happy  period  when  the  mass  of  mankind 
shall  be  converted.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  say,  but  that 
there  may  be  instances  of  regenei'ation  among  persons  of 
mature  age,  where,  as  well  as  in  infancy,  the  happy  in- 
dividuals are  removed  by  death,  before  they  have  any 
means  of  displaying  or  cultivating  the  pious  principle  im- 
planted in  them.  When  our  Lord  was  asked  whether  there 
were  few  that  would  be  saved,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  did 
not  reply  to  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Yet  when  we 
hear  him  declaring,  that  '  there  are  few  that  find  the  way 
to  life,  and  many  that  go  in  at  the  gate  of  destruction,'  and 
when  we  compare  the  testimony  of  observation  with  his 
assertions,  appearances  are  sufficiently  alarming,  to  evince 
the  propriety  of  every  one's  seriously  examining  himself. 
Awfully  numerous  in  themselves  as  there  seems  reason 
to  fear  the  victims  of  divine  justice  Will  be  ultimately 
found,  they  may  possibly  bear  as  small  a  proportion  to 
the  infinitude  of  intelligent  beings,  should  there  be  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds,  as  those  who  suffer  the  vengeance  of  hu- 
man laws,  bear  to  the  population  of  the  country  they  in- 
jured, and  perhaps  afford  examples  of  a  severity  equally 
wholesome  and  necessary.  One  fact  that  we  know,  tends' 
particularly  to  check  the  least  disposition  to  hope  for  any 
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exercise  of  divine  mercy,  unauthorized  by  Scripture — 
namely,  the  miserable  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  apos- 
tate angels.  Of  these  unhappy  beings,  (to  whose  exist- 
ence, agreeably  to  the  letter  of  Revelation,  reason  and  phi- 
losophy, in  my  opinion,  offer  not  the  smallest  objection,) 
though  they  far  exceed  us  in  faculties  and  powers — though 
by  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  sacred  writings, 
there  seem  to  be  many  orders  of  them,  and  probably  an 
inconceivable  number  belonging  to  each  order — there  is 
not  a  single  individual  to  whom  divine  mercy  has  been 
extended. 

Instead,  then,  of  uselessly  inquiring  how  many  will  be 
saved,  or  presumptuously  endeavouring  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  divine  mercy  will  be  extended  far  beyond 
what  the  Scriptures  Avarrant  us  to  expect,  it  will  be  much 
better  to  regard  our  Lord's  exhortation,  *  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.'  Let  the  number  of  accomplices  in 
irreligion  be  what  it  may,  there  is  no  security  for  any  one, 
except  in  adopting  the  means  of  safety  which  the  Div  ine 
Being  has  himself  prescribed.  Those  means  he  \vill  iiiu! 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Difficulties 
will  probably  arise  relative  to  this  very  momentous  sub- 
ject: but  let  him  humbly,  earnestly,  and  repeatedly  pray 
for  the  spirit  of  illumination,  and  he  will  obtain  their  re- 
moval. Let  him  also  seek  information  from  those  of  his 
fellow  men,  who  are  most  likely  to  possess  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  themselves.  There  is  no  private  Chris- 
tian or  godly  minister,  wlio  v.ill  not  feel  happy  in  giving 
him  all  possible  assistance.  Let  him  not  be  offended  or 
disgusted,  when  he  reads  in  the  sacred  oracles,  that  '  there 
is  none  that  understandeth,  none  that  seeketh  after  God  3' 
that  'there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  onej'  that  'all  the 
world  is  become  guilty  before  God;'  and  that  the  pious 
themselves  '  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even 
as  others.'  From  the  survey  we  have  made  of  mankind  in 
a  moral  and  religious  view,  the  description  seems  l>ut  too 
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tiiie;  and  mortifying  as  the  fact  maybe,  it  must  be  known 
and  acknowledged,  in  order  to  future  safety  and  happiness. 
Let  not  the  innocent,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meritorious 
among  men,  suppose  it  necessarily  to  follow  that  they  must 
appear  pious  in  the  sight  of  God.  With  all  their  good 
qualities,  even  with  the  addition  of  orthodox  principles, 
and  strict  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion,  they  may  be 
strangers  to  '  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  and  may  thus  still  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  irreligious.  Let  them,  then,  not  think  themselves  un- 
worthily treated,  in  being  represented  by  the  Scriptures 
as  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  the  most 
vicious  characters,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  The 
foimdation  is  equally  unsound  in  both,  and  a  new  one  must 
be  laid  of  proper  materials,  though  it  is  possible  that,  in 
the  former  case,  some  of  the  old  timbers  and  stones,  being 
modelled  and  polished  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  ncAV  building.  Without  a  radical  change 
in  their  ideas,  dispositions,  and  conduct  respecting  the 
things  of  God,  the  utmost  they  can  hope  for,  is  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment;  but  still  that  punishment  is  as  much 
hell  in  its  natiu'e,  as  the  sorest  punishment  in  the  future 
state,  and  equally  separated  from  heaven  by  *  a  great  and 
impassable  gulf.' 

Those  who  are  sensible  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  will 
feel  their  obligation  to  the  Divine  Being  for  rendering 
their  salvation  possible,  and  providing  means  for  it  at  the 
most  expensive  rate.  Still  more  will  those  feel  their 
obligation,  whom  his  grace  has  enabled  to  embrace  and 
improve  those  means.  They  will  not  forget  the  veiy  im- 
perfect state  of  the  ^  good  work  within  them,'  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  '  growing  in  grace,'  were  it  only  to  prove 
that  they  had  grace  at  all.  They  vrill  more  especially  aim 
to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  turned  their  feet 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  to  ^  the  wisdom  of  the  just,'  and 
to  become  the  honoured  and  happy  instruments  of  contri- 
buting to  the  existence  of  a  similar  change  in  others. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FASHION  IN  RELIGION. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  represented  to  myself  the  probable 
effect  on  the  irreligious,  were  the  bulk  of  mankind  truly 
pious.  The  profane  and  immoral  would  be  obliged,  per- 
haps, to  take  refuge  in  solitary  places,  and  to  conceal  them- 
selves under  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  as  to  an  of- 
fender against  human  laws,  I  suppose  that  scarcely  such 
a  one  would  be  found.  With  respect  to  the  nominally  re- 
ligious, and  those  among  the  moral  who  pay  no  attention 
to  religious  institutions,  they  would  be  extremely  embar- 
rassed. They  would  soon  betray  themselves,  by  their  un- 
willingness to  associate  with  the  people  of  God,  or  by 
their  manifest  uneasiness  when  any  pious  topic  of  dis- 
course, or  object  of  pursuit,  was  })roposed  for  discussion; 
and  v.'hen  thus  known,  they  would  every  where  be  beheld 
with  an  eye  of  pity,  mingled  with  scorn,  indignation,  and 
abhorrence.  They  would  be  continually  exjjosed  to  re- 
monstrances and  exhortations,  to  warnings  and  entreaties. 
They  would  be  in  a  state  of  constant  reproof  and  alarm, 
from  the  speeches  and  actions  of  almost  all  around  them ; 
and  they  would  find  few  to  keep  them  in  countenance,  or 
to  support  their  spirits,  by  the  observation  of  maxims  and 
a  kind  of  conduct  similar  to  their  own:  conscience,  how- 
ever didl  and  inclined  to  silence  it  might  be,  would  fre- 
quently receive  a  new  stimulus,  and  be  rousetl  into  action. 
The  inconveniences  and  obstacles  thus  nndtiplied  to  the 
*  ungodly,'  would  not  effect  a  change  of  disposition  and 
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character  in  them,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  divine  in- 
fluence; but  it  is  evident  that  the  arguments  adduced  by 
reason,  Scripture,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  private 
Christians,  in  favour  of  piety  and  against  sin,  would  derive 
veiy  considerable  strength  and  assistance  from  such  a  state 
of  popular  opinion  and  practice ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pleasures  of  ungodliness,  being  attended  with  so  much 
uneasiness,  and  meeting  with  so  many  interruptions,  would 
lose  no  small  degree  of  their  present  sweetness. 

Unhappily,  the  state  of  real  piety  in  the  world  is  by  no 
means  that  which  has  been  supposed.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  indeed,  that  the  representation  ought  to  be 
reversed;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  being  strangers 
not  only  to  true  godliness,  but  even  to  several  important 
branches  of  virtue  and  decorum.  The  effect,  therefore, 
on  the  irreligious  man,  may  be  expected,  and  is  actually 
found,  to  exhibit  an  appearance  exactly  the  opposite  to 
that  which  has  been  just  described.  Whatever  conscience 
presents  in  favour  of  piety  in  secret,  disappears  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  society,  and  notices  the  topics  there 
brought  forward.  The  explanations  and  enforcements  of 
Scripture,  as  given  by  ministers  in  public  vi'orship,  are 
lost  on 'his  return  to  the  Vv^-orld,  when  he  hears  the  con- 
versation, and  beholds  the  actions  which  there  take  place. 
The  religious  impressions  he  receives  on  tlie  sabbath,  are 
totally  effaced  by  others  of  a  very  different  nature,  which 
the  occurrences  of  the  week  following  produce.  The 
inward  disinclination  he  feels  to  duty,  and  his  propensity 
to  the  contrary,  obtain  most  powerful  encouragement  and 
aid,  in  addition  to  their  own  strength,  from  these  allies. 

The  immense  number  of  the  irreligious,  is  an  idea 
which  weighs  much  with  each  individual  of  that  descrip- 
tion, relative  to  the  confirmation  and  increase  of  his  '  en- 
mity against  God.'  He  perhaps  finds  them  in  his  own 
family,  the  members  of  which  he  sees,  and  with  whom  he 
converses  every  day — the  sharers  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  joys  and  sorrows;  with  whom  he  takes  sweet  counsel 
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in  his  perplexities;  to  whom  he  is  united  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  rehitionship,  friendship,  and  common  interest.  To 
whichsoever  side  of  his  habitation  he  turns,  or  whomsoever 
of  his  neighbours  he  meets,  he  sees  and  hears,  in  general, 
tiothing  that  indicates  the  least  sign  of  piety,  if  it  does  not 
manifest  entirely  the  reverse.  His  connexions  in  bushiess, 
his  friends  whom  he  visits  and  by  whom  he  is  visited,  his 
acquaintance  whom  he  speaks  to  or  has  affairs  to  transact 
with  occasionally,  are  almost  all  perhaps  of  the  same  irre- 
ligious character.  The  individuals  and  societies,  whether 
in  private  or  public  life,  whether  belonging  to  his  own 
tiation  or  to  foreign  countries,  known  to  him  personally, 
by  report,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  papers,  sel- 
dom discover  attachment  to  religion;  so  far  from  it,  that 
their  language  and  actions  are  often  absolutely  incompa- 
tible with  it.  The  histories  of  former  times  furnish  him 
with  a  similar  picture  of  nations,  public  bodies  of  men,  and 
individuals.  He  observes  in  company,  if  the  subject  of  real 
piety  be  ever  started,  that  it  is  treated  with  neglect  and 
coldness;  that  it  is  either  not  entertained  at  all,  or  quickly 
dismissed;  and  that,  in  some  instances,  it  is  received  even 
with  ridicule  and  contempt,  in  others  with  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure and  indignation.  He  sees  that  the  very  mention 
of  such  a  topic  excites  surprise,  as  a  singular  instance  of 
absurdity  and  extravagance;  that  it  is  censured  as  a  gross 
offence  against  fashionable  mannei's;  and  that  it  places  the 
presumptuous  introducer  in  the  light  of  a  humourist,  if  it 
tloes  not  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  or  hypo- 
crisy. 

An  aversion  to  piety  so  extensively  prevalent,  and  of 
such  a  long  standing  among  mankind,  cannot  but  operate 
most  powerfiilly  upon  the  mind  of  a  person,  that  is  of 
itself  disinclined  to  the  subject.  The  prodigious  number 
of  the  irreligious,  separate  from  every  other  consideration, 
must  strike  him  most  forcibly.  Be  their  endowments,  cha- 
racters among  themselves,  or  stations,  ever  so  disadvan- 
tageous, he  will  be  glad  of  their  concurrence  in  the  pre- 
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sent  instance.     He  Avill  show  no  more  delicacy  in  the 
choice  of  his  associates  and  adherents  for  maintaining  the 
cause  of  irreligion,  than  the  Roman  conspirator  of  old, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  higli  dignity  as  senator,  in  at- 
tempting to  effect  the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  willing  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  meanest  and  most  infamous 
slaves.     In  like  manner,  the  man  who  never  made  rege- 
neration or  conversion  his  concern,  however  proud  he 
may  be  of  his  fortune,  his  rank,  or  his  office,  if  he  happens 
to  possess  any  of  these  advantages,  and  however  he  may 
disdain  all  connexion  with  his  inferiors  in  this  respect, 
feels  not  a  little  encouraged  in  his  opposition  to  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  Christ,  or  to  the  renovation  of  his  heart 
and  life,  by  thinking  of  the  general  character  of  mankind, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  Avith  regard  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  religious  principle.     He  is 
pleased  with  the  totality  of  the  sum,  forgetful  not  only  of 
the  veiy  large  proportion  there  is  in  it  of  the  poor  and 
obscure,  but  also  what  a  multitude  it  contains  of  ignorant, 
worthless,  and  abandoned  characters.     Much  less,  it  may 
be  supposed,  will  an  irreligious  man,  who  has  no  preten- 
sions to  deference  or  consequence  among  those  around 
iiim,  object  to  the  want  of  such  claims  in  others,  who, 
like  himself,  are  strangers  to  piety,  where  it  is  simply  his 
object  to  estimate  the  strength  of  his  cause. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  number,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  so  incalculably  great  as  this,  appears  to 
be  an  invincible  argument  on  that  side  of  the  question 
which  the  mind  itself  favours.  To  think,  speak,  and  act, 
with  the  multitude — particularly  in  a  case  where  its  sense 
has  been  nearly  uniform  in  all  ages  and  places,  seems  but 
a  token  of  respect  due  to  the  human  species.*     On  the 

•  The  observation,  as  here  applied,  apparently  contradicts  the  arg'ument 
Ju  favo\ir  of  some  of  the  leading  truths  in  religion,  drawn  from  the  general 
assent  given  to  them.  But  the  author  is  speaking  here  of  the  sentiments, 
and  consequentlj'  the  practice,  adopted  under  the  undue  influence  of  the 
passions.    The  general  concurrence  in  this  case  i»  nothing  extraordinary. 
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contrary,  to  differ  essentially  from  the  general  opinion  and 
practice  concerning  religion,  has  the  appearance  of  in- 
tolerable arrogance  in  an  individual.  It  is  saying,  in  fact, 
that  he  is  better  than  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  implies  a  strong  censure  on  the  sentiments  and  con- 
duct of  mankind  at  large.  This  appears  to  be  a  far  greater 
instance  of  singularity,  affectation,  and  self-will,  than  if  a 
philosopher,  under  the  notion  of  obeying  the  dictates  of 
reason,  or  of  consulting  his  own  safety  and  interest,  were 
to  differ  widely  from  the  custom  of  his  country  in  his  dress, 
his  habitation,  and  his  diet;  yet  even  this  conduct  would 
infallibly  and  justly  bring  down  upon  him  the  contempt 
or  indignation  of  the  public.  The  irreligious  man,  there- 
fore, seems  to  himself  to  be  acting  a  prudent  and  becom- 
ing part,  in  shunning  these  evils,  by  not  opposing  the  ge- 
neral feeling  that  is  against  piety.  He  perhaps  thinks, 
also,  that  it  is  far  more  likely  so  large  a  majority  of  minds 
should  judge  truly  in  this  case,  than  that  a  few  only  should 
form  a  correct  opinion :  at  any  rate,  he  presumes  that  there 
is  no  risk  run  by  concurring  with  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, maintaining  a  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple, and  sharing  the  common  fate. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  of  fashion  in  favour 
of  irreligion,  when  the  inferior  looks  up  to  his  superiors  for 
rules  of  thinking  and  acting.  When  the  servant  considers 
the  character  of  his  master  relative  to  religion;  the  hireling, 
that  of  his  employer;  the  tenant,  that  of  his  landlord;  the 
poor,  that  of  the  rich ;  the  ignorant,  that  of  the  learned ;  the 
commonalty,  that  of  the  nobility;  the  subject,  that  of  his 
ruler :  the  result,  in  general,  tends  to  the  confirmation  and 
encouragem  ent  of  living  '  without  God,  and  without  Christ 
in  the  world,'  because  the  majority  of  superiors,  in  what- 

where  the  ruling  inclinations  are  as  general,  nor  affords  any  proof  of  truth 
or  propriety.  When,  however,  a  general  belief  or  assent  exists  not  only 
independent  of  the  passions,  but  in  opposition  to  the  habits  and  practice 
they  occasion,  the  fact  is  really  wonderful,  and  we  naturally  recollect  tlift 
old  adag-e,  '  Great  is  truth,  and  it  will  prevail,' 
VOL.  I.  3  T 
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€ver  respect,  as  well  as  of  inferiors,  breathe  a  spirit  and 
observe  a  practice  decidedly  hostile  to  real  piety.  It  is 
not  certain,  that  an  inferior  would,  in  opposition  to  his 
own  irreligious  disposition,  imitate  the  piety  of  su[)eriors, 
tliough  he  would  probably  improve  his  morals  by  their 
example;  but  where  superiors  are  immoral  or  irreli- 
gious, there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  reflect 
after  this  manner  with  himself:  '  My  superiors  have  better 
parts,  and  more  learaing,  than  myself.  Can  I  pretend  to 
know  the  nature  and  importance  of  a  subject  so  grand 
and  difficult  as  religion,  better  than  they?  Having  the  ad- 
vantage of  me  in  birth,  they  received  a  better  education, 
and  had  access  to  better  means  of  information  than  my- 
self Can  I,  who  scarcely  know  more  than  common  sub- 
jects, and  have  always  associated  with  people  as  ignorant 
and  illiterate  as  myself,  venture  to  oppose  them  in  a  dis- 
cussion so  perplexed  and  widely  extensive  as  this?  Their 
riches  and  rank  supply  them  with  abundant  leisure  for 
such  investigations;  but  how  can  I,  without  presumption, 
think  myself  qualified  for  determining  religious  questions, 
when  my  own  circumstances,  and  those  of  my  family, 
have  precluded  me  from  the  time  requisite  for  previous 
consideration  and  inquiry?  In  short,  as  in  other  eases,  so 
in  this,  acquiescence  and  obedience  seem  to  be  due  from 
me,  as  a  good  subject,  to  those  in  authority  over  me;  and  I 
can  hardly  go  wrong  at  all,  or  at  least  materially,  in  adopt- 
ing the  ideas,  and  following  the  example,  afforded  me  by 
characters  so  great  and  splendid;  thus  making  them  my 
guides  through  life.' 

In  this  manner,  the  inferior  satisfies  himself  that  he  can- 
not err,  or,  however,  run  any  material  risk,  in  indulging  the 
alienation  of  his  mind  from  God,  while  he  merely  preserves 
his  resemblance  to  those  above  him.  Could  we  suppose 
him  capable  of  making  the  reflection,  he  would  perhaps 
think,  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  secondary  planets, 
•whatever  was  the  cause  or  consequence,  were  fully  justi- 
fiable, so  long  as  the  primaiy  planets  moved  iu  orbits  si- 
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wiilarly  elliptical.  The  impression  made  by  the  reflections 
just  mentioned,  is  greatly  strengthened,  Avhen  his  pros- 
perity, if  not  his  subsistence,  seems  much  to  depend  upon 
such  submission. 

I  shall  now  state  the  opposite  case,  where  the  irreligious 
person  belongs  to  the  superior  classes  of  society.  When 
such  a  one  reflects  on  the  irreligious  character  of  those 
classes,  the  result  can  create  no  surprise.  He  considers 
how  much  his  credit,  his  importance,  and  his  comfort  in 
the  elevated  situation  he  fills,  depend  on  his  conformity  to 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  those  in  similar  situations. 
Thus  the  Pharisees  discovered  the  vmdue  consequence 
which  they  attached  to  learning,  rank,  and  authority,  when 
they  put  the  question,  '  Do  the  rulers  indeed  know  that 
this  is  the  very  Christ?'  At  the  same  time,  reprobating  any 
opinion  pronounced  in  his  favour  by  the  illiterate  vulgar, 
as  the  effect  of  judicial  blindness.  The  consideration  of 
interest,  also,  has  its  weight  with  him;  for  though  a  man 
of  fortune  and  quality  cannot  think  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence compromised  by  the  want  of  obsequiousness,  as  may 
sometimes  happen  in  humble  life,  yet  it  may  be  otherwise 
with  the  prospects  set  before  him  by  avarice  or  ambition. 
Even  supposing  him  to  have  no  view  to  a  higher  degree 
of  emolument  or  honoiu",  he  commonly  feels  some  induce- 
ment to  adopt  the  ideas  and  manners  of  those  around  him, 
to  which  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  strangers.  Ac- 
customed to  notions  of  dignity  and  splendour,  enamoured 
with  their  charms,  he  chooses  to  mingle  his  rays  with  those 
of  other  bright  bodies,  and  to  derive  lustre  while  he  com- 
municates it,  rather  than  to  exist  in  a  part  where  he  must 
shine  either  solitarily,  or  amidst  lights  far  more  feeble  than 
his  own.  It  is,  too,  much  easier  for  a  plebeian,  if  driven 
away  from  his  associates,  by  their  neglect  or  ill-treatment, 
in  consequence  of  his  piety,  to  form  connexions  elsewhere 
of  equal  value,  than  for  a  nobleman  to  repair  any  breach 
that  may  have  been  made  among  his  acquaintance  on  that 
a>ecount.      These    serious   inconveniences,   attendant  on 
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piety,  usually  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  hitter,  as  irre- 
sistible arguments  in  favour  of  irreligion.  In  continuing 
irreligious,  he  retains  not  only  fashion  on  his  side,  but 
fashion  in  its  most  elevated  and  brilliant  state — where  its 
authority  is  strongest,  and  apparently  most  just.  When, 
therefore,  he  chei'ishes  his  disaffection  to  piety,  he  thinks 
that  good  sense,  prudence,  politeness,  and  even  necessity, 
fully  justify  his  conduct. 

Such,  then,  is  the  important  assistance  which  fashion,  in 
eveiy  view,  brings  to  the  cause  of  irreligion;  especially,  if 
by  paying  attention  to  the  duties  of  morality  and  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion,  a  man  can  so  contrive,  as  to  keep  on 
tolerably  good  terms  with  his  OAvn  conscience,  without 
too  much  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  world.  No  wonder, 
that  each  single  adherent,  being  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  so  large  a  body,  feels  confirmed  in  his  disposi- 
tion, not  to  separate  himself  from  so  powerful  and  popular 
a  chief.  To  overcome  the  external  influence  of  fashion, 
when  united  to  natural  inclination,  is  not  easy;  but,  with 
divine  aid,  it  is  practicable.  The  undertaking,  for  this 
reason,  becomes  our  incumbent  duty,  and  paramount  in- 
terest. This  is  the  point,  on  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
insist. 

I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  the  authority  of  fashion, 
in  certain  cases,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  any  man  of  wisdom  or  benevolence.  It  has  long 
ago  been  justly  observed,  that  fashion  is  the  sole  arbiter  of 
language;  and  we  may  add,  that  he  whose  conduct  is 
greatly  repugnant  to  it  in  the  article  of  dress,  the  mode  of 
living,  the  forms  of  intercourse  with  society,  and  in  many 
other  particulars,  pays  as  little  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, comfort,  and  usefulness,  as  he  does  to  the  respect  he 
OAves  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  On  these  subjects, 
the  individual  ought,  for  the  most  part,  to  sacrifice  his  own 
opinion,  however  substantial  his  reasons  for  forming  it 
may  be,  to  that  of  the  public,  and  to  make  his  inclination 
.yield  to  the  popular  taste,  not  only  because  deconim  seem* 
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to  require  that  one  should  submit  to  many,  but  upon  the 
principle  that  an  inferior  g'ood  should  be  given  up  for  the 
sake  of  one  more  important.     Having  now  made  these 
just  concessions,  I  nuist  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the 
sway  of  fashion  should  have  its  limits,  and  that  it  ought 
in  no  case  to  be  suffered  to  supersede  the  authority  of  con- 
science, or  of  the  Scriptures.     It  will  be  asked,  perhaps, 
*  Admitting  the  abstract  principle,  who  is  to  determine 
concerning  the  precepts  or  prohibitions  of  conscience, 
or  of  the  Scriptures?  Have  not  different  persons  substi- 
tuted their  own  conceits  or  wishes  for  the  genuine  dictates 
of  these  venerable  authorities?  Where,  then,  the  opinions 
concerning  these  dictates  are  not  only  various,  but  even 
opposite  to  each  other,  is  it  not  necessary  to  have  some 
fixed  rule  for  decision,  and  does  it  not  appear  far  more 
likely  that  the  public  judgment  should  be  correct,  than 
the  sentiments  of  a  few  individuals,  supposing  them  to 
agree  ? ' — The  reasoning  here  is  plausible,  but  by  no  means 
solid.     To  form  the  contrast  fairly,  it  should  be  shown 
that  the  individuals  composing  the  public,  are  all  equally 
considerate  and  cautious  whh  the  individuals  who  oppose 
them.   Even  then,  it  would  remain  to  be  proved  that  both 
parties  are  equal  in  point  of  capacity,  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  impartiality.     But  how  utterly  improbable  must 
both  these  facts  appear,  when  we  consider  that  it  never 
happens,  perhaps  in  any  society,  especially  in  a  numerous 
one,  that  the  members  of  it,  in  general,  think  at  all.    They 
usually  adopt  the  opinions  of  some  one  who  has  more 
eloquence  or  courage  than  the  rest;  or  who,  it  may  be,  is 
superior  to  them  only  in  riches  or  rank:  this  leader  they 
blindly  and  implicitly  follow,  like  horses  in  a  team.     The 
opposition,  therefore,  if  there  be  any,  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, not  between  the  assembly  itscltj  but  between  its  guides, 
or  perhaps  its  guide,  and  the  individual  or  the  individuals 
on  the  other  side.    There  is,  on  this  account,  full  as  great 
a  chance  of  the  opponent  being  right  as  the  proposer,  and 
certainly  no  breach  of  modesty  implied  in  his  0])position, 
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since  the  latter  is  in  himself  but  one,  notwithstanding  the 
consequence  he  derives  from  the  high  place  given  him  by 
the  many  cipliers  that  stand  annexed  to  him. 

These  remarks  are  still  more  true  in  the  case  of  the 
public  at  large,  who  cannot  be  supposed,  either  in  con- 
junction or  separately,  to  have  heard  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  contrary  sentiments:  yet  in  legislative 
and  other  bodies,  there  is  a  necessity  for  regarding  the 
sense  of  the  majority,  relative  to  practical  questions  of  a 
civil  nature,  that  business  may  not  be  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  diversity  of  judgment ;  each  side,  of  course, 
thinking  its  own  opinion  preferable.  Such  a  sense,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  at  all  decide  the 
question  respecting  truth  or  falsehood,  right  or  wrong,  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency,  even  in  these  cases :  and  though 
it  produces  submission  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  where 
the  sentiments,  wishes,  or  interests  of  individuals,  interfere 
with  the  public  good,  it  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the 
same  submission  where  there  is  no  such  interference;  the 
.  public  good,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  not  preceding, 
influencing,  or  controlling  the  separate  cases  of  private 
good,  but  following  those  interests,  growing  out  of  them, 
and  consisting  in  their  combined  effect.  This  appears  to 
be  emphatically  true  with  regard  to  all  subjects  that  are 
purely  of  a  religious  and  spiritual  nature.  It  strikes  me, 
therefore,  that  an  individual  differing  on  these  subjects 
from  his  connexions  in  society,  or  from  the  public  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  is  guilty  of  no  injustice  or  disrespect  to- 
wards those  connexions  or  the  public.  He  interferes  with 
no  private  rights,  with  no  regulations  for  promoting  the 
civil  or  moral  interests  of  the  community,  and  still  less 
with  the  eternal  welfare  of  any  one.  Indeed  he  cannot  act 
otherwise,  without  exposing  his  own  safety  and  interest  in 
the  future  state  to  infinite  hazard  j  since  '  eveiy  one  of  us 
shall  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,'  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  most  numerous  or  respectable  comnuniity  to 
guarantee  its  members  from  any  fatal  consequences  of  error 
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or  misconduct,  into  wiiich  compliance  with  it  may  have 
betrayed  them.  Where  piety,  then,  is  concerned,  pub- 
lic opinion  can  claim  no  more  as  its  due,  than  respectful 
treatment ;  and  eveiy  one  must  be  permitted  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,  since  *  eveiy  one  shall  bear  his  own  burden,' 
and  we  are  commanded  *  not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.'  I  have  hitherto  considered  general  or  fashionable 
sentiment  and  private  seritlment,  concerning  religious  to- 
pics, as  if  they  were  perfectly  equal  with  respect  to  pro- 
bability of  correctness.  But  I  must  be  aIlo«.ved  to  add,  that 
in  the  contest  between' irreligion  and  religion,  the  latter 
has  often  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  former,  since  the  in- 
dividual espousing  its  cause  founds  his  ideas  and  practice 
on  consideration,  self-denial,  and  prayer;  whereas  no  one 
expects  the  populace  to  think  deeply  on  any  subject,  much 
less  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  or  to  put  itself  to  great  in- 
convenience of  any  kind  for  the  sake  of  religious,  if  it  will 
even  for  moral  principle;  and  as  to  its  leaders,  they  are 
either  unknown,  or  entitled  to  little  respect  if  they  were 
known. 

The  reasonableness  of  differing  from  the  majority  on  the 
subject  of  real  piety,  seems  indisputable:  but  another  great 
question  remains,  namely,  its  present  expediency.  Those, 
however,  who  confirm  themselves  in  vice  and  irreligion, 
or  in  neglecting  the  spirit  of  religion  as  described  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  sacred  writings,  by  reflecting  on  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  of  going  against  tho  tide  of  fashion,  can 
have  thouglit  little  of  the  great  sacrifices  required  by  our 
Saviour  of  his  followers,  or  of  the  severe  persecutions  ac- 
tually endured  by  them  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience. 
He  who  excuses  his  disregard  to  piety  by  the  fear  of  cold- 
ness and  neglect  among  his  nearest  relations  and  dearest 
friends,  of  exposure  to  ridicule  and  ceiisure  among  his  ac- 
quaintance, of  exclusion  from  fashionable  society,  and  per- 
haps of  serious  injury  to  his  worldly  interest,  would  have 
been  ill  qualified  for  submitting  at  the  command  of  Christ 
to  dissolve  the  strongest  ties  in  nature,  *  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
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all  thingf!,'  to  become  the  '  ofFscouring  of  all  things/  to 
*  wander  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,'  to  retreat 
into  '  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,'  and,  if  discovered,  to  be 
seized  and  made  to  undergo  torture  and  death.  Perhaps 
the  observation  will  appear  extravagant  and  irrelative, 
since  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  should  be  called  to  so  se- 
vere a  trial  in  the  present  age,  and  in  this  country.  But 
surely  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  he  who  pleads 
expediency  in  favour  of  irreligion,  considering  the  course 
of  fashion,  w^ould  have  been  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
either  of  not  embracing  Christianity,  or  of  retuniing  to 
heathenism,  had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  of 
his  apostles.  If,  then,  he  would  have  thought  it  right  to 
temporize,  imder  tliose  tiying  circumstances,  his  present 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  of  little  worth,  being 
founded,  not  on  principle,  but  on  the  contingence  of  a  fa- 
vourable age  and  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
the  primitive  Christians  acted  a  rational  part  in  preferring 
Christ  to  the  world,  and  heaven  to  earth,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  answer  should  be  returned  to  any  argument  against 
piety,  or  on  behalf  of  irreligion,  drawn  from  temporal  con- 
venience or  inconvenience.  If  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency ought  to  weigh  nothing  in  such  a  discussion,  when 
the  severest  privations  and  the  most  cniel  sufferings  were 
in  view,  how  much  less  ought  it  to  be  permitted  to  have 
weight,  when  the  inconveniences  in  prospect  are  compa- 
ratively so  trivial?  No  one  will  pretend,  I  suppose,  that 
the  external  profession  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  made 
and  maintained  at  all  hazards;  but  that  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  it  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  where  they  may  pos- 
sibly occasion  the  slightest  acts  of  self-denial. 

That  I  may  not,  however,  be  imagined  to  recommend  a 
resolution  and  patience,  which,  though  reasonable  and 
most  important  in  theoiy,  are  seldom  if  ever  realized  in 
practice,  let  me  observe,  that  in  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety, many  have  espoused  the  cause  of  real  religion,  hi  op- 
position to  connexions,  and  to  the  injury  of  their  worldly 
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interest,*  and  that  there  are  some,  in  the  higher  circles, 
who  Avill  not  violate  the  dictates  of  conscience,  for  the 
sake  of  conforming  to  the  world.    It  will  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  these  last  sustain  no  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  pious  scruples.     The  contrary,  perhaps,  would  ap- 
pear upon  inquiry.    But  supposing  the  inconveniences  not 
to  be  serious,  the  fact  only  shows,  that  the  evil  arising 
from  a  regard  to  conscience  is  not  so  great  or  so  certain  as 
an  unhappy  predilection  in  favour  of  irreligion  pretends : 
that  the  surprise,  the  ridicule,  the  censure,  at  first  occa- 
sioned by  it,  last  but  a  short  time:  that  much  depends  on 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  conscientious  individual; 
on  his  prudence  and  forbearance;  on  his  good  nature;  on 
his  obliging  disposition,  where  religion  does  not  forbid; 
and,  above  all,  on  his  consistency,  by  paying  uniform  at- 
tention to  purity  and  worth  of  character.     Where  these 
particulars  are  regarded,  his  truth  will  probably  *  break 
forth  as  the  light,  and  his  righteousness  as  the  noon-day,' 
scattering  the  dusky  and  angry  clouds  with  which  igno- 
rance or  malevolence  had  here  and  there  discoloured  the 
horizon.     It  rarely  happens,  too,  that  there  are  not  some, 
though  perhaps  few,  equally  Avealthy  and  great  with  him- 
self, of  the  same  disposition  with  respect  to  religion.     Let 
him  seek  them  out;  and  when  he  finds  the  generality  of 
the  wise,  the  rich,  and  the  noble,  combined  against  him, 
as  they  were  against  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  let  him  re- 
pair '  to  his  own  company;'  let  him  repose  in  their  union 
of  mind  and  heart  with  his  own;  and  in  addressing  with 
them  the  '  Great  Invisible,'  find  effectual  solace  and  as- 
sistance. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  to  be  urged  against 
the  improper  influence  of  fashion  on  weak  and  irreligious 
minds,  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  truly  pious 
man  is  by  no  means  so  much  in  the  minority,  as  appears 
at  first  view.  Besides  his  correspondence  in  spirit  and 
character  with  numbers  of  '  faithful  brethren  in  Christ,' 
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of  various  ranks,  station?,  and  denominations,  in  his  own 
country,  and  with  all  who  *  fear  God  and  work  righteous- 
ness* in  every  age  and  country ;  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  his  associates,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eternal  world  to 
which  he  belongs  must  be  taken  into  the  account :  '  the  ge- 
neral assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven;  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect; the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel;  the  multitude  that  no  mau 
can   number,  collected  from  ail  nations,  kindreds,   and 
tongues;  an  innumerable  company  of  angels;  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  God  the  Judge  of  all/ 
Though  this  infinitely  grand  association  be  invisible,  yet  it 
is  real;  and  as  its  existence  cannot  be  affected  by  the  dim- 
ness or  short-sightedness  of  mortal  vision,  so  neither  ought 
the  impression  which  it  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  mind,  to  be  weakened  by  that  circumstance. 
To  the  eye  of  faitli,  which  appeals  to  reason  for  its  sup- 
port, invisible  objects  seem  no  less  substantial,  than  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  that  appeared  to  Elisha's  servant 
to  cover  the  mountains  round  about  his  master,  whom, 
before  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  thought  to  be  alone,  and 
without  defence,  in  the  midst  of  numerous  and  power- 
ful enemies.     Let  then  the  real  Christian,  when  he  thinks 
that  he  stands  opposed  singly  to  an  innumerable  host  of 
the  irreligious  and  of  nominal  believers,  reflect  on  the 
number  and  splendour  of  his  unseen  approvers  and  con- 
federates.    He  will  perceive  them  to  be  ftilly  a  match 
for  his  earthly  adversaries.     Their  multitude  will  fill  as 
wide  a  space,  and  present  as  magnificent  a  spectacle,  as 
his  opponents.    The  bright  exhibition  of  their  possessions 
and  honours,  will  glare  upon  the  sight  full  as  much  as 
earthly  riches.     Their  imposing  attitude,  invested  as  they 
are  with  authority  and  dominion,  is  fully  capable  of  vieing 
with  that  of  the  other.     Were  the  celestial  spirits  above, 
among  whom  true  piety  is  the  reigning  mode,  once  to 
make  their  appearance,  the  fashionable  votaries  of  irre- 
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.ligioii,  when  showing  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
as  tliey  are  actually  found  in  an  illustrious  and  crowded 
assembly,  or  even  as  they  exist  in  the  glowing  anticipa- 
tions and  wishes  of  a  youthful  imagination,  would  soon — 
veiy  soon — share  the  fate  of  the  twinkling  stars,  when  the 
sun  rises  above  the  horizon. 

Let  not  the  nominal  Christian  smile  at  the  true  believer, 
as  taking  refuge  amidst  his  forlorn,  his  discouraging,  and 
perhaps  his  alarming  circmnstances,  in  the  figures  and  co- 
louring of  a  vivid  fancy.  He  who  owns  the  religion  pro- 
fessed by  the  nation  to  be  founded  in  truth,  must  likewise 
own  that,  at  the  general  resurrection,  the  eye  of  the  spi- 
ritual body  will  actually  behold  what  can  now  be  viewed 
only  by  faith 3  and  though  ages  may  possibly  elapse  before 
that  event  takes  place,  yet  the  event  of  death,  which  will 
exhibit  nearly  the  same  scene  to  the  disembodied  spirit,  is 
at  no  great  distance.  I  should  suppose  that  the  irreligi- 
ous do  not  think  meanly  of  tliat  faith  which  the  saint  exer- 
cised in  the  midst  of  life,  when  they  contemplate  him  dying 
or  dead;  and  the  real  Christian  must  feel  animated,  when 
he  anticipates  the  change  that  is  shortly  before  him. 

But  I  would  not  have  the  strangers  to  real  piety  con- 
ceive, even  at  present,  that  a  conscientious  Christian  feeds 
merely  on  hope,  however  well  grounded.  His  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  his  Saviour,  who  possess  '  all  power  on  earth ' 
as  Avell  as  in  heaven,  do  not  remain  inactive  spectators  of 
his  solitary  and  disconsolate  situation.  To  these  friends 
and  guardians,  he  has  access,  by  prayer,  as  often  as  he 
chooses;  and  He  whose  'eye  is  over  the  righteous,  whose 
ears  are  open  to  their  cries,'  never  leaves  him  without  sea- 
.sonable  comfort,  relief,  and  assistance,  granted  sometimes 
externally  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence,  but  at 
least  internally  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his 
mind,  grateful  and  beneficial  in  its  effect  as  that  of  nature 
on  the  garden  and  the  field  in  the  summer.  They  are  in- 
deed alike  mysterious  in  the  mode  of  operation;  but  the 
connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  will  be  traced  here- 
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Rfter.  At  the  same  time,  like'wise,  will  be  known,  the 
numerous  and  important  occasions  on  Avhich  the  people 
of  God  are  certainly  indebted  to  the  powerful  and  friendly 
interposition  of  the  angels ;  who,  though  unseen,  are  *  sent 
to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.' 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  people  who  arrange  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  real  Christian,  let  us  return  to  the  fashionable  Avorld, 
that  espouses  the  opposite  cause.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
lessen  its  present  dignity  and  importance.  Still  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  request  the  irreligious  admirer  of  them  to 
look  forward  a  little,  and  to  consider  well  the  probable 
period  of  their  continuance.  Let  him  weigh  well  what  is 
the  present  condition  of  many,  who  once,  like  himself 
thought  that  obligation  to  duty,  when  opposed  to  fashion, 
could  no  longer  preserve  its  v/eight,  or  even  its  existence. 
Let  him  reflect  Avhether  it  will  be  very  long  before  he 
liimself  is  placed  in  the  same  condition.  He  cannot  but 
know,  that  the  multitifde,  to  Avhich  these  fashionable  Chris- 
tians in  name  only  belong,  their  pomp  and  glitter,  their 
applauses  and  censures,  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  their 
power,  cease  to  retain  the  command  of  his  senses  in  the 
still  and  solitary  hours  of  night,  when  b.e  lies  awake  upon 
his  bed,  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  darkness;  nor  would 
they  retain  their  hold  on  his  imagination,  if  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  the  scene  renewed  the  day  following.  The 
night  will  shortly  come,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
morning,  when,  instead  of  that  scene  which  will  then 
have  passed  away  into  obscurity,  insignificance,  and  even 
something  far  worse,  he  will  witness,  to  his  utter  confusion 
and  terror,  the  triumphant  situation  of  the  once  forlorn 
and  afflicted  friend  to  real  piety — never,  never,  to  be  ba- 
nished from  his  observation ! 

Let,  now,  any  considerate  man  say,  whether  it  be  worth 
his  while  to  neglect  or  violate  duty  at  so  immense  a  risk, 
for  the  paltiy  and  short-lived  gratifications  of  a  servile  ob- 
f^equiousncss  to  fashionable  example,  or  through  the  di'c^ad 
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of  experiencing  the  puny  effects  of  its  pOAver  and  malice. 
The  absurdity  of  such  conduct  will  appear  the  more  stri- 
king-, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  warmest  advocates  for 
yielding  to  public  opinion,  when  it  accords  with  their  own 
depraved  inclinations,  treat  it  not  uncommonly  with  con- 
tempt, and  set  it  at  defiance,  when  it  happens  to  contradict 
those  inclinations,  even  though  it  has  decorum  and  virtue 
on  its  side.  Readily,  too,  as  an  inferior  may  be  to  excuse 
his  want  of  piety  or  virtue  by  pretending  acquiescence  in 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  his  superiors,  he  scruples 
not  to  run  counter  to  them  in  matters  of  far  less  conse- 
quence, even  when  they  are  supported  by  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, rather  than  oppose  his  own  inclination  and  habits. 
Whatever  effect  the  remarks  above  made  may  have  upon 
the  irreligious,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
regarded by  any  who  pretend  to  piety.  Let  us  show  re- 
spect and  kindness  to  all,  let  us  obey  the  public  voice, 
and  comply  witii  the  general  practice,  so  far  as  we  can 
with  a  safe  conscience.  But  let  us  by  no  means  regard 
the  popular  sentiment,  when  it  opposes  the  principles,  the 
spirit,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity,  as  represented  in  the 
apostolic  writings ;  remembering  the  higher  authority  to 
which  we  profess  subjection,  and  the  more  glorious  socie- 
ty of  which  we  call  ourselves  members.  Our  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  general  will  on  other  occasions,  may  pro- 
cure us  credit  and  forbearance,  when  a  necessity  for  dif- 
fering from  it  shall  be  declared  to  exist  on  one  point;  and, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  real  Christian  is  seldom  so 
unhappily  circumstanced,  as  not  to  be  able  to  find  some 
associates  in  conscientiousness  even  within  his  own  sphere 
of  life,  high  as  well  as  low.  But  if  it  fails  of  that  effect, 
there  is  no  sacrifice  we  can  be  called  to  make,  M'hich  will 
not  meet  with  an  ample  compensation  both  here  and  here- 
after. The  Scriptures  abound  Avith  examples  of  a  noble 
self-denial  and  generous  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  holiness :  particularly  those  of  Moses  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  of  Daniel  in  the  court  of  Darius,  and  of 
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the  three  Jewish  captives  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
I  am  here  referring  chiefly  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  pious 
character;  but  I  must  add,  that  the  obhgations  to  con- 
vscientiousness  relate  not  only  to  the  great  questions  sub- 
sisting between  the  world  and  the  Church,  but  to  the 
minor  differences  that  exist  among  the  pious  themselves. 

The  instances  in  which  fashion  turns  in  favour  of  exter- 
nal piety  at  the  present  day,  are  too  trivial  to  be  insisted 
upon.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity since  the  days  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, are  of  more  importance  to  be  noticed.  We  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  those  changes,  and  to  be  thankful  for 
them,  as  being  followed  by  exemption  from  persecution. 
At  the  same  time,  the  safety  and  the  advantage,  with 
which  the  Christian  religion  and  Protestantism  may  now 
be  professed,  have  unhappily  given  occasion  to  an  asto- 
nishing increase  of  the  nominally  pious.  Hence  arises  the 
necessity  for  every  one's  comparing  his  own  sentiments, 
spirit,  and  conduct,  with  the  descriptions  and  examples  of 
real  piety,  as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  Nev\'  Testament. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  the  charges  which  such  compari- 
sons give  rise  to  in  individuals,  that  the  tide  of  fashion  is 
discovered  to  be  against  the  power  of  godliness,  though 
not  against  the  form. 

Let  not,  then,  the  man  who  merely  follows  the  maxims 
and  practices  of  a  country  professing  the  true  religion,  in- 
stantly conclude  that  he  himself  is  truly  religious,  since  he 
may  all  the  while  be  only  a  Christian  in  name.  This  is 
certainly  the  fact,  if,  instead  of  inquiring  what  God  would 
have  him  do,  by  searching  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  self- 
examination,  he  only  looks  about  him  to  see  or  inquire 
what  others  do,  contenting  himself  with  resembling  those 
of  whose  piety  a  good  opmion  is  entertained,  whether  just- 
ly or  unjustly.  Indeed  the  caution  ought  to  be  extended 
farther,  even  to  those  Avho  have  ever  been  surrounded 
not  by  nominal,  but  by  real  Christians.  Notwithstanding 
their  godly  education,  and  the  godly  ministers  whom  they 
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have  been  accustomed  to  hear,  they  may  themselves  possi- 
bly be  strangers  to  time  godliness.  Let  them  remember, 
that  a  real  Christian  is  a  living  being,  and  not  a  mere  re- 
semblance of  one,  however  strong  or  perfect  that  resem- 
blance may  be.  Such  persons  are  indeed  highly  favoured 
by  Providence,  in  meeting  every  where,  among  their  re- 
lations, friends,  and  connexions,  with  helpers  to  truth  and 
righteousness,  when  so  many  experience  the  contraiy :  but 
to  render  the  advantage  a  real  cause  for  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, it  must  be  improved.  Should  the  reverse  unhappily 
be  the  case,  or  should  any,  possessing  the  singular  benefit 
of  being  surrounded  by  pious  acquaintance,  cherish  oppo- 
sition to  piety  in  their  own  disposition  and  conduct,  the 
consequence  would  be  awful  in  the  extreme.  Their  de- 
pravity and  guilt  are  doubtless  peculiarly  great,  and  their 
punishment  in  the  future  world  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease in  proportion. 


ESSAY  XXVI. 


ON  THE  COMPATIBLENESS  OF  PIETY  WITH  INTELLECTUAL 
LMPROVEMENT. 

The  enemies  of  religion,  and  too  many  of  its  friends, 
agree  in  one  point,  however  opposite  the  uses  are,  to 
which  they  respectively  apply  it;  namely,  that  literature 
and  piety  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  consistent  with  each  other. 
The  former  ground  their  opinion  on  the  observation,  that 
the  generality  of  persons  celebrated  for  mental  endow- 
ments, natural  or  acquired,  are  adverse  to  religion  in 
practice,  if  not  in  principle.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  justify  their  apprehensions,  by  enumerating  the  un- 
happy instances,  in  which  individuals,  who  once  seemed 
zealously  attached  to  piety,  afterwards  grew  cold  to  it,  if 
they  did  not  abandon  it  altogether,  in  consequence  of  en- 
larging their  acquaintance  with  human  science. 

The  facts,  thus  stated  severally  by  the  irreligious  and 
the  pious,  are,  I  fear,  incontrovertible.  But  whether  we 
are  to  look  for  the  cause  in  any  hostility  necessarily  sub- 
sisting between  learning  and  religion,  will,  I  think,  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Before  such  a  position  is  advanced,  it  will  be 
%vise  in  both  parties  to  pause,  lest  their  reasoning  should 
extend  to  consequences,  which  they  would  be  sorry  to 
admit. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  disregard  which  numbers  of  great 
scholars  and  ingenious  artists  have  shown  to  religion. 
Were  the  inference  just,  that  piety  is  inconsistent  with 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  likewise  true. 
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that  prudence  and  economy,  probity  and  temperance,  were 
equally  at  variance  with  such  improvement:  since  it  is  no- 
torious, that  many  of  the  brightest  characters  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  have  been  as  grossly  deficient  in  those  vir- 
tues, as  in  piety.  It  will  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  the 
former  were  rather  errors  of  practice  than  of  judgment; 
that  the  guilty  persons  never  attempted  to  question  the 
reasonableness,  the  excellence,  or  the  importance  of  mo- 
rality; and  that  the  opposition  of  their  lives  to  its  sacred 
dictates,  is  imputable  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  over- 
come by  temptation,  and  not  to  any  doubt  entertained  by 
them  of  its  just  claim  to  their  regard:  whereas  men  of 
learning  have  often  openly  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  and  loudly  declaimed  against 
the  ambiguities,  perhaps  the  falsehoods,  of  human  creeds 
in  general.  But,  with  submission,  virtuous  sentiments  are 
of  little  worth  or  use,  if  they  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  conduct;  and  as  to  the  consistency  between  the  no- 
tions entertained  concerning  religion,  and  the  practice,  if 
both  be  bad,  consistency  is  worse  than  inconsistency.  Be- 
sides, the  persons  just  referred  to,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
conversation  and  writings,  estimate  morality  at  as  low  a 
a  rate  as  they  do  piety,  in  which  the  latter  is  often  not 
treated  with  more  levity,  than  the  former. 

Unless,  then,  the  friends  of  mental  improvement  are 
prepared  to  dispute  the  compatibleness  of  morality  with 
it,  they  should  be  careful  not  too  hastily  to  adopt  the  sen- 
timent, that  piety  and  intellectual  accomplishments  are 
incongruous,  merely  because  of  the  numerous  individuals 
eminent  for  them,  who  despise  and  hate  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  friends  of  true  piety  have  need  of 
similar  caution,  lest  they  should,  in  opposing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  human  knowledge  on  the  plea  of  shunning  tempta- 
tion, be  compelled,  before  they  are  aware,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, to  stand  aloof  from  society  at  large;  to  forego  the 
conveniences  and  elegances  of  life;  to  abandon  the  pro- 
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»peel  of  making  any  respectable  figure  among  mankind; 
to  renounce  their  lawful  schemes  of  aggrandisement  and 
gain;  in  a  word,  greatly  to  contract,  if  not  to  annihilate, 
the  means  of  receiving  and  communicating  good.  The 
cases  are  full  as  numerous,  of  injuiy  arising  to  the  exercise 
of  piety,  and  of  danger  to  its  existence,  from  an  enlarged 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  irom  engaging  deeply  in 
its  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  as  of  evil  resulting  to  it  from 
an  extended  attention  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  enumerating  the  learned  and  in- 
genious men  who  have  neglected  religion,  or  calling  to 
mind  the  conduct  of  some  who  *  made  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  of  a  good  conscience,^  on  account  of  their  love  of  li- 
terature, it  seems  more  just  and  pnident  to  consider  the 
nature  and  tendency  both  of  religion  and  learning,  their 
respective  bearings  on  each  other,  and  whether  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  secure  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  both, 
without  suffering  injuiy  from  either. 

What,  then,  should  prevent  a  man  of  genius  and  taste 
from  cultivating  his  mind,  and  paying  attention  notwith- 
standing to  the  things  of  God  ?  Is  it  because  religion  for- 
bids any  secular  pursuit  on  the  sabbath,  and  also  requires 
a  portion  of  time  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  ?  I  know 
not  why  it  should  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  on  these  ac- 
counts, more  than  any  other  occupation  that  is  useful  and 
necessaiy.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  persons  so  fond  of 
study,  and  so  attached  to  their  favourite  arts,  as  to  neglect 
their  health,  and  almost  their  food :  much  more  may  it  be 
supposed  that  they  overlooked  all  financial  concerns,  the 
care  of  their  families,  the  common  intercourses  of  society, 
and  the  duties  of  active  life.  But  I  presume  that  such 
characters  will  be  considered,  by  eveiy  advocate  for  good 
sense  and  right  conduct,  as  objects  of  censure  rather  than 
of  praise,  or  at  least  of  pity  rather  than  of  admiration. 
Religion,  therefore,  in  demanding  some  of  om*  hours,  does 
no  more  than  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  life;  and  if  these  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  unreasonably  encroaching  on  our 
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time,  or  materially  to  obstruct  theoretic  and  practical  im- 
provement of  an  intellectual  nature,  neither  ought  atten- 
tion to  piety  to  be  subjected  to  these  charges.  If  for  every 
thing  there  be  a  season,  why  should  the  service  of  the 
Deity  be  blamed  for  asserting  its  right,  or  be  deprived  of 
that  right,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  leisure  for 
the  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature, 
with  the  belles  lettres,  and  with  the  fine  arts  ?  Why  should 
piety  be  the  only  sufferer? 

The  reasonableness  and  importance  of  religion  arc  for 
the  most  part  admitted  by  mankind,  whatever  may  be  the 
general  practice;  and  neither  the  principles  nor  the  insti- 
tutions peculiar  to  Revelation  can  be  justly  looked  upon 
as  trivial,  by  one  who  professes  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Christianity,  Whatever  portion  of  time,  therefore,  the  de- 
votional study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  duties  of  private 
or  public  worship,  may  require,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
leisure  sought  by  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  or  the  artist, 
it  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  them  as  a  serious  loss,  or  as 
a  virtual  exclusion  of  their  several  objects  from  human  re- 
gard. Were  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  really  in- 
consistent with  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  former  should  give  place  to  the  lat- 
ter. But  it  is  by  no  means  affirmed  that  such  a  sacrifice 
is  necessary.  What  is  insisted  upon  in  the  first  place,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  will  in  general  be  readily  granted,  is, 
that  while  the  man  of  science  seeks  rational  amusement 
in  solitude,  or  applause  from  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
society  by  affording  entertainment  and  instruction;  while, 
by  cxhibithig  the  fruits  of  natural  or  acquired  endowments, 
he  aims  at  reputation  and  emolument,  he  ought  not  to  dis- 
dain the  common  duties  of  private,  of  domestic,  or  of 
public  life.  It  becomes  him,  doubtless,  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  great  end  of  knowledge  is  practice ;  and  that  the 
intellectual  food  which  he  himself  and  the  learned  few 
may  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  in  its  original 
form,  must  be  converted  into  nourishment,  if  his  disposi- 
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tion  and  manners  are  to  be  substantially  benefited  by  it,  or 
if  he  intends  by  his  conversation  and  writings,  or  othnr 
performances,  to  delight  and  improve  the  large  body  of 
mankind.     This  being  admitted,  it  is  next  to  be  observed, 
that  religion,  as  is  well  known,  unites  with  common  sense, 
justice,  and  benevolence,  in  inculcating  the  kind  of  con- 
duct just  described;  and  while,  by  the  peculiar  motives 
suggested  by  the  Christian  system,  she  enforces  and  faci- 
litates it,  she  at  the  same  time  enstamps  on  it  a  new  and 
nobler  character.     If,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  exercises  of  devotion,  further  time  is  required 
for  noticing  the  reveries  and  emotions  of  the  soul,  together 
with  the  external  actions,  for  combating   temptation  in 
endeavouring  to  subject  them  to  the  divine  will,  and  for 
promoting  the  prevalence  of  real  piety  in  others;  this  is 
not  to  be  viewed  as  an  intolerable  intrusion,  but  as  en- 
gaging a  man  in  pursuits  most  worthy  of  his  faculties, 
most  suitable  to  the  principal  ends  of  his  being,  and  most 
conducive  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  others,  as  well 
as  to  his  own.     It  is  highly  fit,  that  he  who  is  anxious  and 
has  a  taste  for  intellectual  improvement,  should  '  desire 
above  all  things  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus;'  that  he  should  look  up  to  the  ^Father  of  lights, 
who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working;' 
that  he  should  please  Him,  as  well  as  himself  or  his  fellow 
men;  and  that  he  should  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  characters,  and  acquire  the  habits,  that  have  the  chief 
weight  in  that  world  to  which  he  is  shortly  to  remove,  and 
from  which  he  is  never  to  dejjart,  as  well  as  study  sciences 
and  arts  that  relate  only  to  this  life. 

The  observations  just  made  receive  additional  force, 
where  the  lover  of  learning  sustains  the  oflice  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  He  certainly  did  not  think,  (and  I  know 
not  why  he  should  think,)  that  the  study  of  human  science 
would  be  precluded  by  attention  to  clerical  duties;  other- 
wise, why  did  he  engage  to  perform  the  latter?  It  is  now 
incumbent  on  him  to  bestow  far  more  time  and  labour  on 
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both  contemplative  and  practical  reliijion,  than  if  he  were 
merely  a  private  Christian.     It  would  be  a  great  disgrace 
to  him,  as  it  would  be  extremely  criminal  in  him,  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modem  classics, 
than  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  to  have  taken  more  pains 
with  his  style  in  speaking  and  writing,  than  witii  his  in- 
ternal and  external  character  toward  God;  to  understand 
the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  better  than  moral 
philosophy,  or  than  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; in  fine,  to  be  better  skilled  in  imitating  the  works 
of  nature  by  means  of  painting  or  sculpture,  than  in  the 
divine  art  of  '  turning,'  under  a  divine  influence,  '  sinneri? 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,'  and  of  ^  edifying  the 
body  of  Christ.'  Had  such  a  one  declined  the  sacred  func- 
tion on  account  of  its  supposed  incompatibleness  with  im- 
provement in  human  learning,  he  would  indeed  have  de- 
clined a  '  good  work,'  for  the  sake  of  one  comparatively 
trivial.     But  as  he  has  chosen  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  cannot  without  the  grossest  impropriety,  and 
even  iniquity,  dispense  in  this  case  with  the  common  rule, 
that  the  duties  of  a  man's  profession  in  life  are  principally 
entitled  to  his  time  and  attention,  while  all  other  occupa- 
tions, however  innocent,  agreeable,  or  useful,  are  to  be 
regarded  only  su{)erficially  and  occasionally. 

But  the  chief  objection  of  the  learned  in  general  to 
piety,  consists  neither  in  the  time  it  occupies,  nor  in  the 
degree  of  attention  it  requires.  They  complain  most  of  its 
narrow  spirit,  in  circumscribing  the  objects  of  their  study, 
the  means  of  their  improvement,  and  the  uses  to  which 
their  acquirements  are  to  be  applied.  If,  however,  this 
representation  be  just  at  any  time,  there  can  be  ground 
for  it  only  in  cases  where  the  want  of  limitation  would  be 
utterly  \vrong  in  itself,  and  highly  injurious  in  the  end  both 
to  individuals  and  to  society,  whatever  temporary  pleasure 
or  benefit  it  might  afford :  of  course,  no  one  will  think  re- 
ligion deserving  of  censure  on  account  of  such  restraint, 
any  more  than  prudence  or  morality.     Undoubtedly  tho 
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fables  of  the  ancients  relative  to  their  gods  and  heroes,  are 
not  preferable  to  tnith,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  more 
ingenious  and  marvellous — perhaps  more  flattering,  or  at 
least  less  hostile,  to  the  foolish  and  wicked  passions  of  men. 
The  moral  precepts  and  the  fine-spim  theories  concerning 
the  future  state,  detailed  in  the  writings  of  heathen  sages, 
however  remarkable  for  depth  of  thinking,  richness  of 
fancy,  or  elegance  of  expression,  are  not  to  supersede 
the  simple,  pure,  and  authoritative  dictates  of  Revelation, 
when  the  one  system  happens  to  stand  opposed  to  the 
other.  So})histry,  though  subtle,  is  not  sound  reasoning; 
and  eloquence,  though  brilliant,  when  employed  in  a  bad 
cause,  deserves  contempt,  if  not  detestation.  The  mathe- 
matician looks  for  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  morals 
and  theology,  that  he  possesses  in  demonstrating  his  own 
propositions;  while  the  man  of  strong  intellect  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  wonders  at  being  treated  as  if  he  were 
still  a  scholar,  in  being  called  upon  to  believe  a  book 
which  deigns  not  to  explain  or  even  to  reconcile  its  as- 
sertions: but  the  former  must  content  himself  with  acting 
vipon  the  same  grounds  in  religion  as  in  common  life,  and 
the  latter  must  be  '  converted  and  become  as  a  little  child, 
if  he  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Time  is 
infinitely  less  important  than  eternity,  and  therefore  the 
visible  v.'orld,  together  with  present  objects,  should  of 
course  yield  to  the  invisible  world  and  the  future  state, 
at  the  call  of  piety;  though  the  latter  is  far  less  obvious, 
intelligible,  and  impressive,  and  though  superjiatural  evi- 
dence, especially  Vvhen  traced  back  through  a  long  series 
of  subsequent  ages  or  events,  however  worthy  of  practical 
regard,  affords  far  less  satisfaction  than  arguments  drawn 
from  reason. 

To  })roceed:  v/riters  of  a  fine  imagination  must  certainly 
not  be  allowed  to  mislead  the  judgment  or  inflame  the 
passions,  M-hatever  may  be  the  beauty  of  their  descriptions, 
or  the  hnrmony  of  their  numbers.  The  productions  of  art 
best  calculated  to  charm  the  eye  or  the  ear,  cannot  convert 
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superstition  into  rational  and  pure  devotion;  nor  can  the 
most  admirable  imitations  of  nature  make  any  compensa- 
tion for  defiling  the  fancy  and  corrupting  the  heart.  That 
wit  is  the  seasoning  of  conversation  and  of  publications, 
no  one  denies:  but  wit  is  a  usurper,  when  it  steps  into 
the  place  of  argument;  and  when  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
conveying  folly  or  malevolence,  profaneness  or  impurity, 
it  is  the  more  dangerous  and  detestable,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  engaging.  Every  worthy  mind  will  admit  that 
a  hireling  is  no  less  despicable  than  criminal,  whatever 
talent  he  may  display,  and  whether  occupied  in  defending 
state  corruption,  or  pretended  patriotism.  I  may  add, 
that  companions  and  friends  are  not  to  be  selected  from 
scoffers  at  religion  or  from  vicious  characters,  >vhatever 
may  be  their  learning  or  their  pleasantry;  nor  ought  the 
improvement  of  the  natural  powers  to  be  sought  at  the 
expense  of  the  moral  powers,  or  at  the  hazard  of  a  man's 
safety  and  welfare  through  an  endless  duration. 

I  own  that  intellectual  endowment,  whenever  it  is  cul- 
tivated or  applied  in  any  of  the  ways  just  enumerated,  ex- 
periences the  most  determined  opposition  from  religion: 
and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  writers  and  artists  have,  by 
adopting  such  modes,  often  incurred  its  highest  displea- 
sure. But  whether  they  are  entitled  to  indulge  similar 
anger,  to  express  resentment,  and  to  treat  her  with  neg- 
lect, if  not  to  load  her  with  injury,  is  another  question. 
By  exercising  their  powers  in  the  ways  referred  to,  they 
no  doubt  make  extraordinary  proficiency  in  their  several 
studies;  as  appears  from  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the 
effect,  of  their  productions.  Hence  they  increase  their 
own  pleasures  in  retirement,  contribute  largely  to  those  of 
the  public,  and  procure  for  themselves  fame  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  same  proportion.  In  fact,  they  have  advan- 
tages similar  to  those  of  a  promiscuous  feeder,  who,  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  provisions  wholesome  and  in- 
jurious, by  consulting  merely  his  taste  and  appetite,  for 
a  while,  greatly  multiplies  and  diversifies  his  sensual  de- 
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lii^hts.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  voluptuaiy  and  the 
profligate,  who,  in  their  search  for  gratification,  feel  no 
restraint  from  conscience  or  decorum.  The  fraudulent 
man,  likewise,  possesses  means  and  finds  occasions  for 
amassing  wealth,  far  beyond  any  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
one  who  obeys  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity — 
especially  if  he  happens  to  govern  a  powerful  nation, 
and  to  have  armies  at  his  command.  After  the  same 
manner,  the  scholar  and  the  artist,  who,  uncontrolled  by 
virtue  and  religion,  meditate  on  such  subjects,  read  such 
books,  keep  such  company,  and  exercise  their  talents  in 
such  ways,  as  they  i)lease,  may  become  '  as  gods,  knowing 
both  good  and  evil:*  they  may  be  expected  to  make  sur- 
prising progress  in  the  art  of  communicating  their  ideas 
with  facility:  and  since  they  consult  only  the  popular  taste, 
provided  they  steer  clear  of  the  laws  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  good  morals  and  the  public  welfare,  their  works 
cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable,  or  of  gaining  renown  and 
profit.  In  particular,  the  man  of  wit,  who,  without  re- 
gard to  conscience  or  justice,  benevolence  or  common  de- 
cency, wishes  merely  to  shine  and  please  in  that  character, 
multiplies  his  opportunities  for  practice  almost  beyond 
conception:  of  course  he  may  be  expected  to  excel  won- 
derfully in  his  favourite  art,  since  all  subjects  and  persons, 
times  and  circumstances,  supply  him  with  occasions  for  its 
exercise. 

Still,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  doubted,  whether  the 
different  characters  above  described  are  tiiily  estimable  or 
useful,  and  whether  intellectual  improvement  of  this  kind 
may  not  be  procured  and  displayed  at  an  expense  far 
greater  than  it  is  worth — at  least  it  seems  by  too  much  a 
hasty  conclusion  that  religion  is  irrational  or  unimportant, 
because  these  persons  neglect  or  affect  to  despise  it.  The 
number  of  them  is  more  to  be  lamented  than  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  in  other  classes  of  society,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  ingenious  and  the  learned,  *  the  majority  are 
wicked.'     It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  faculty  of 
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discerning  intellectual  correctness,  and  a  taste  for  intel- 
lectual beauty,  would  lead  to  similar  perception  and  en- 
joyment with  respect  to  virtue  and  piety,  were  they  truly 
excellent.  But  the  moral  sense,  and  a  true  sense  of  reli- 
gion, are  qualities  totally  distinct  from  the  former;  and  it 
no  more  follows  that  a  man  of  genius  or  a  sciiolar,  a  poet 
or  a  prose-writer,  an  orator  or  an  artist,  should  discover  as 
just  a  discrimination,  and  as  quick  a  sensibility  relative  to 
right  and  wrong,  concerning  the  duty  owing  to  our  neigh- 
bour, or  at  least  to  God,  as  they  perhaps  manifest  in  their 
respective  professions,  than  that  an  admirer  of  the  material 
world  should  have  a  taste  for  intellectual  excellence,  a  good 
judge  of  composition  be  a  connoisseur  in  the  works  of  art, 
or  an  eminent  painter  have  a  fine  ear  for  music.  Mental 
taste,  therefore,  may  exist  in  a  high  degree,  where  there 
is  little  of  the  moral  sense,  and  no  sense  at  all  of  real  re- 
ligion; and  a  man  may  be  tremblingly  alive  to  the  least 
beauty  or  fault  relating  to  the  former,  while  he  appears 
grossly  stupid  and  insensible  to  deformity  or  turpitude  re- 
lating to  the  latter:  nay,  as  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  depreciate  and  even  to  abuse  what  is  not  understood, 
and  for  which  no  inclination  or  relish  is  felt,  so  an  irreligi- 
ous scholar  or  artist  may  easily  be  supposed  to  despise 
piety,  or  even  to  hate  it,  especially  if  at  any  time  it  is  ap- 
prehended by  him  to  imply  no  small  reflection  on  his  own 
character,  and  to  expose  him  to  no  inconsiderable  danger. 
Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  intellectual  and  moral  discern- 
ment or  feeling,  so  that  the  objects  which  they  respectively 
choose  or  refuse  are  alike  worthy  of  commendation  or 
censure,  that  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the 
latter  powers  in  the  irreligious,  the  excellent  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  former  are  in  the  utmost  hazard  not  only 
pf  being  effectually  counteracted,  but  of  being  converted 
into  the  most  dreadful  engines  of  guilt  and  injury. 

If,  then,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  system^  and  the 
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exercise  or  practice  of  real  piety,  be  treated  as  unimpor'- 
tant,  and  even  absurd,  by  any  of  the  ingenious  or  the 
learned,  it  is  not  instantly  to  be  concluded  that  they  are 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  persons  who  consider 
them  in  this  unfavourable  light,  may  be  as  little  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment  or  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  subjects, 
as  the  uneducated  and  the  dull  are  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  literaiy  performance,  or  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  they  may  be  swayed  by  prejudice;  being 
slaves,  perhaps,  to  the  love  of  criminal  pleasure,  of  sense- 
less applause,  or  of  'filthy  lucre;'  thus  deceiving  both 
themselves  and  the  unwary.  I  would,  however,  submit 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  intellectual  world,  whether 
the  objects  of  their  pursuit  might  not  be  sufficiently  at- 
tained, enjoyed,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  proposed  by 
them,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  discretion  and  mo- 
deration, of  good  sense  and  decorum,  of  virtue  and  piety. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  maintain 
a  good  conscience,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  a  fine  taste;  to 
have  well-regulated  appetites  and  passions,  as  well  as  a 
fancy  stored  with  gay  images;  to  have  a  pure  heart,  as 
well  as  an  enlarged  understanding;  in  short,  to  act,  as  well 
as  to  speak  or  write  well,  and  to  be  good,  as  well  as  wise. 
Should  it  even  so  happen,  that  they  shone  somewhat  less 
as  men  of  erudition,  of  taste,  or  of  wit;  as  philosophers,  or 
professors  of  the  fine  arts;  they  would  be  esteemed,  what 
is  far  more  valuable,  men  of  sound  judgment,  virtue,  and 
benevolence.  If  their  conversation  or  works  afforded  less 
entertainment,  they  would  become  moi*e  useftil.  Should 
they  be  less  courted  by  one  set  of  men,  they  would  rise  in 
their  consequence  with  other  classes  of  society,  that  are 
much  more  worthy  of  regard.  What  is  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, to  inward  satisfaction?  What  is  momentaiy  ap- 
probation, indicated  by  the  loud  clap,  or  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, to  solid  fame  and  everlasting  felicity?  On  the  other 
Irnnd,  who  would,  in  fine,  cultivate  or  exercise  his  mental 
powers,  to  incur  greater  guilt,  and  of  course  to  expose 
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himself  to  severer  punishment,  by  misimproving  or  abu- 
sing them  ? 

I  have  hitherto  supposed  the  worst — that  a  person  stu- 
dious of  mental  pleasure  and  improvement,  accompanied 
by  the  fair  results  both  to  society  and  himself,  might  suffer 
somewhat  from  submitting  to  the  shackles  of  virtue  or  re- 
ligion. I  by  no  means  think,  however,  that  the  loss  would 
be  a  serious  one.  There  is  abundance  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence that  he  may  select  for  his  own  use,  and  commu- 
nicate for  the  use  of  others.  There  are  authors,  and  possi- 
bly artists,  both  ancients  and  moderns,  in  our  own  country 
and  in  foreign  countries,  well  known  to  the  friends  of  li- 
terature and  elegance,  chastened  by  good  sense,  decorum, 
and  piety;  I  will  add,  not  unduly  appreciated  even  by  the 
public  at  large,  who,  without  disengaging  him  from  higher 
objects  of  pursuit,  will  supply  him  with  models  not  un- 
worthy of  his  study  and  imitation.  In  cases  where  the 
whole  publication  cannot  be  commended,  parts  may  de- 
serve attention ;  and  if  the  honey  cannot  be  easily  extracted 
from  the  poison,  yet  the  wheat  may  be  separated  from  the 
chalf.  If  he  is  determined  at  all  events  to  receive  the 
piece,  even  though  every  part  be  in  some  respect  cul- 
pable, it  is  possible  sometimes,  by  a  kind  of  filtering  pro- 
cess, to  disengage  the  pure  and  salubrious  particles  from 
the  foul  and  noxious  sediment,  and  having  freed  abused 
excellence  from  its  state  of  perversion,  to  use  it  for  pur- 
suing its  proper  purposes.  The  rich  invention  and  striking 
imagery  of  the  poets,  or  writers  of  fiction  in  prose,  are 
considerations  separate  from  the  absurdity  or  trivial  na- 
ture of  their  matter — perhaps  from  their  impiety  and 
licentiousness.  In  tracing  a  philosophical  disquisition 
through  its  intricate  mazes,  without  being  entangled  by 
its  perplexities  or  led  into  error  by  its  false  conclusions, 
its  extent  of  learning  and  depth  of  thought,  its  sublime 
sentiments  and  ornamented  expressions,  may  be  duly  no- 
ticed. To  believe  nothing  where  mathematical  evidence 
is  wanting,  would  be  irrational;  but  the  perspicuous  de- 
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finitions,  accurate  use  of  terms,  and  close  reasoning,  that 
occur  in  mathematical  studies,  are  \ve\\  worthy  of  regard. 
A  copious  and  easy  floAv  of  eloquence  may  be  admired, 
Avhile  the  judgment  is  not  misled.  There  is  a  kind  of  wit, 
which  offends  neither  God  nor  man;  a  ridicule,  Avhich  at- 
tacks foibles  only;  a  satire,  that  lashes  nothing  but  vice; 
and  a  sort  of  good  humour,  that  charms  while  it  corrects. 
There  is  a  mode  of  stating  truth  and  duty,  which,  without 
misrepresenting  their  nature  or  importance,  relaxes  the 
severity  of  their  features,  and  gives  them  manners,  if  not 
fascinating,  at  least  less  revolting.  The  excellence  dis- 
coverable in  works  of  art,  is  by  no  means  engrossed  by  in- 
significance, absurdity,  or  impurity.  In  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  music,  there  are  performances,  which,  while  they 
instnict,  afford  as  much  delight  as  those  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  corrupt  the  age.  In  fine,  it  is  not  impossible  for 
a  person  w^hose  mind  is  enlarged  by  knowledge,  and  who 
has  a  pleasing  address,  to  render  himself  agreeable  in 
company,  without  quitting  the  character  either  of  a  gen- 
tleman or  of  a  Christian. 

In  making  the  just  and  necessary  distinctions  here 
glanced  at,  the  man  of  genius  and  of  learning  will  find 
himself  assisted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  religion. 
Tliat  hea\'en-born  science,  that  divine  art,  will  enlighten 
his  understanding,  piu'ify  his  taste,  correct  his  judgment, 
and  produce  in  him  habits  the  most  favourable  to  discern- 
i!)g  and  *  approving  the  things  that  are  excellent.'  Nay,  it 
will  furnish  him  AAdth  new  examples  for  study,  in  eveiy 
branch  of  mental  improvement.  The  sacred  books  are  en- 
titled to  their  places  among  the  classics,  as  well  as  the 
profane— especially  as  some  of  them  are  of  much  higher 
antiquity.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  sentiment  that 
Plato  is  no  other  than  Moses  speaking  Greek,  for  this  the 
former  may  possibly  be  much  indebted  to  the  inspired 
authors.  The  admiration  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  spoken  of  by  Longinus  in  his  celebrated  ^  Trea- 
tise on  the  Sublime,'  is  well  known.     The  most  elegant 
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author  and  most  polite  satirist  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  any 
other  country,  produces  not  a  few  instances  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  beautiful  composition.  Besides  the  impor- 
tant information  given  by  them  to  the  antiquarian,  the  ex- 
cellences of  their  histoiy,  oratoiy,  and  poetry,  are  gene- 
rally admitted.  Their  ethics  infinitely  surpass  those  of  any 
other  work,  in  purity,  sublimity,  and  perfection.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  a  complete  system  of 
Theology — namely,  the  awful  character  and  prospects  of 
man,  which  rendered  Christianity  necessaiy;  its  principles; 
the  great  events  on  which  they  were  founded;  together 
with  the  religious  and  moral  purposes  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied — words,  by  Avhich  alone  we  can  be  saved. 
Both  that,  and  the  other  epistles,  furnish  specimens  of  the 
closest  and  most  cogent  reasoning.  That  ingenious,  cap- 
tivating, and  instructive  mode  of  writing,  the  use  of  me- 
taphor and  allegory,  abounds  far  more  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, than  in  any  other. 

All  that  is  admirable  in  writers  of  fiction  is  infinitely 
exceeded  in  the  Scriptures,  with  this  most  important  ad- 
vantage, that  the  wonderful  particulars  are  no  less  true 
than  marvellous.  A  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
essence  of  the  Divine  Being  himself,  which,  mysterious 
as  it  is,  appears  to  stand  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  recoveiy  of  man  to  holiness  and  to  happiness.  Be- 
sides the  Great  Fountain  of  existence,  other  beings  are 
introduced,  far  different  from  mankind  in  their  natures, 
powers,  and  characters.  Scenes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain 
rise  to  the  view,  which  no  mortal  ever  witnessed.  Extra- 
ordinary dangers  are  here  recounted,  and  deliverances  by 
means  as  extraordinary.  The  reader  is  taken  behind  the 
scene,  shown  the  secret  springs  of  action,  and  the  hidden 
causes  of  events.  The  eyes  of  the  believer,  opened, 
not  in  imagination,  like  those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  per- 
ceive the  divine  interference  in  hmnan  affairs,  and  the 
agency  of  superior  spirits,  good  and  bad.  What  is  far 
more  singular,  the  man  of  piety  is  persuaded  that  he  him- 
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self  will  shortly  be  a  spectator  of  supernatural  objects  and 
€vents,  and  even  be  a  great  sharer  in  them.  Amidst  such 
a  train  of  wonders — such  objects  for  contemplation — truths 
supported  by  every  reasonable  evidence — the  scholar  finds 
the  best  sources  from  which  he  may  draw  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  the  artist  the  best  means  of  displaying  all 
the  excellences  of  his  profession. 

In  this  view,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  there 
seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  old  opinion,  that  an  orator 
would  not  only  suffer  no  injuiy,  but  be  greatly  profited  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  by  being  a  good  man.  The  apostle 
Paul,  in  considering  himself  ^  a  debtor  to  the  wise  as  well 
as  to  the  unwise,'  undoubtedly  thought  that  his  creditors 
would  be  essentially  the  gainers,  by  the  discharge  of  the 
debt. 

It  is  time,  now,  to  examine  tb.e  reverse  of  the  propo- 
sition stated  at  the  outset;  namely,  the  compatibleness 
of  literary  pursuits  and  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  with  the 
existence  and  prosperity  of  personal  religion.  Though  it 
is  certain  that  the  friends  of  real  piety  have  not  in  general 
the  means  of  cultivating  natural  science  to  a  considerable 
extent,  any  more  than  the  generality  of  the  irreligious,  yet 
it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  apprehension  of  the  fatal  con- 
■  sequences  which  might  ensue  from  it,  often  occasions 
neglect,  where  opportunity  exists.  Let  us  inquire  how 
far  this  apprehension  is  well  founded,  whether  it  will 
justify  this  disregard,  and  whether  the  evils  apprehended 
may  not  be  obviated. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  parental  mind,  anxious  for 
the  best  interests  of  a  child,  should  have  its  objections 
to  sending  him  to  any  of  the  public  schools — the  usual 
nurseries  for  literature  and  the  muses.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, room  for  considerable  improvement  in  their  dis- 
cipline. Yet,  in  my  opinion,  this  reformation  must  begin 
in  private  families,  that  the  masters  may  not  be  overawed 
or  counteracted  in  any  regulations  they  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  introduce  and  enforce.     Of  course  no  difiiculty 
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would  arise  to  such  reformation,  from  the  opinion  or  con- 
duct of  pious  families.  Still  it  may  be  naturally  feared, 
that,  till  the  happy  chang-e  referred  to  has  actually  taken 
place,  their  children  will  be  in  danger  of  contamination 
at  a  public  seminary,  from  the  conversation  and  example 
of  companions,  brought  up  under  less  auspicious  circum- 
stances. If,  however,  they  have  a  repellent  quality  with- 
in them,  it  will  not  suffer  them  easily  to  be  tainted,  and 
it  will  prompt  them  to  associate,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  school-fellows  of  manners  somewhat  similar  to  their 
own.  Besides,  as  the  mischief,  whenever  it  unhappily 
occurs,  is  chiefly  done  out  of  school-hours,  when  the  boys 
are  not  at  their  lessons,  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented, if  the  parent,  or  whoever  else  fills  the  place  of 
one,  (and  no  one  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  children  as 
boarders,  who  will  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  such  a  character,)  takes  care  to  require  the  return 
of  the  child  as  soon  as  the  school  separates.  With  respect 
to  any  evil  that  may  be  apprehended  from  the  books  read, 
I  should  think  that  to  be  imaginary,  as  I  believe  it  is  usual, 
in  all  the  great  public  schools,  to  fix  upon  those  parts  of 
the  classics  which  may  be  studied  with  perfect  safety;  and 
in  some  of  the  schools,  a  selection  from  different  authors 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  instead  of  the  entire 
works.  It  would  be  happy,  if,  amidst  questions  and  ob* 
servations  relative  to  grammatical  construction  and  the 
beauties  of  composition,  the  master  would  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  mythology  of  the  heathen,  tending  to  show 
the  historical  facts,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  to  which 
many  of  the  fables  allude,  and  the  plain  truths  which  they 
frequently  conceal  under  the  veil  of  allegory.  Such  re- 
marks, besides  the  entertainment  and  instruction  afforded 
by  them,  would  obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  heavy 
charges  of  absurdity  and  unprofitableness,  brought  against 
the  ancient  classics,  and  forward  considerably  the  general 
design  of  studying  them.  The  utility  would  be  felt  still 
fiu'ther,  if  the  remarks  were  extended  to  the  propriety  or 
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impropriety  of  the  sentiments  and  actions  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent personages.  But  if,  mihappily,  noticing  of  this  kind 
be  attempted  at  the  school,  it  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
expect  from  a  sensible  and  pious  parent,  that  he  will  him- 
self supply  the  defect,  in  some  degree,  by  mingling  per- 
tinent obsei'vations  with  his  frequent  inquiries  both  con- 
cerning the  companions  of  his  son,  and  the  subject  of  his 
studies. 

By  these  and  similar  attentions,  I  should  hope  that 
tender  minds,  apt  as  they  are  to  take  impressions  from 
what  they  frequently  see  or  hear,  however  wrong,  and 
powerfully  as  they  are  caught  by  any  object,  of  whatever 
nature,  that  dazzles  the  fancy  and  interests  the  passions, 
would,  notwithstanding  their  weakness  and  inexperience, 
sustain  no  injuiy  in  their  morals  or  religious  principles, 
from  a  liberal  education.  The  good  impressions  received 
from  the  pious  conversation  and  example  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  children  out  of  school-hours,  and  dur- 
ing the  recesses;  from  family  devotion;  and  from  public 
worship;  would  tend  much,  with  the  divine  blessing,  (a 
blessing  that,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  most  ear- 
nestly and  constantly  sought,)  to  prevent  any  tares  being 
sown  in  them  together  with  the  A^heat. 

The  danger  arising  from  a  university  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  avoided,  by  choosing  a  college  that  has  the  fewest 
temptations.  Here,  the  safety  of  the  youth  will,  under 
God,  much  depend  upon  himself,  he  being  in  private,  and 
during  his  leisure  hours,  little  subject  to  the  observation 
and  control  of  others.  Still  I  should  imagine,  that  the  good 
principles  instilled  into  him,  and  the  good  conduct  to 
which  he  has  been  habituated  from  his  earliest  years, 
(upon  the  contraiy  supposition,  it  would  scarcely  signify 
what  impressions  he  was  likely  to  receive  from  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  studies,)  would  influence  him  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  more  sober-minded  among  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, and  guard  him  against  adopting  any  sentiment,  or 
imitating  any  action,  that  happened  to  present  itself,  with- 
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out  examination.  From  that  towardly  disposition,  also, 
which  I  suppose  him  to  manifest  at  the  time  he  first  en- 
ters the  university,  I  conchide  that  he  will  not  hastily  lay 
aside  the  daily  perusal  of  his  Bible,  accompanied  by  secret 
prayer,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  was  bred :  and  both 
these  will  tend  not  a  little  to  keep  him  steady.  Happy 
would  it  be,  if  he  had  some  religious  and  prudent  friend, 
who,  by  occasionally  conversing  with  him  respecting  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  might  be  furnished  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  errors  and  supplying  defects.  But  if 
such  a  one  did  not  exist  at  or  near  the  college,  the  same 
end  might  be  somewhat  attained,  were  his  pious  friends 
to  secure  his  frequent  correspondence  with  them  during 
his  absence,  and  his  constant  return  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  vacation. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  notice  particularly  the  case  of  one 
professing  a  real  regard  for  religion,  who,  having  had  no 
opportunity  of  cultivating  his  mind  in  early  life,  conceives 
a  desire  for  studying  literature  and  the  sciences  at  a  later 
period;  because  his  judgment  being  more  matured,  and 
good  principles  having  taken  deeper  root  in  him,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  be  better  capable,  with  divine  assistance, 
of  resisting  and  overcoming  temptation. — But  it  may  be 
asked,  *  Why  should  any  risk  be  nm  at  all?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  every  one  professing  '  godliness,'  to  expose  neither 
himself,  nor  those  connected  with  him,  to  situations  which 
have  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  exercise,  if  not  to  the 
existence,  of  piety?' — Before  I  reply  to  these  questions,  I 
Wish  to  observe,  that  the  nuiilber  of  the  unhappy  instances 
referred  to,  would  perhaps  be  greatly  reduced,  were  we 
to  deduct  from  them  '  those  who  have  no  root  in  them- 
selves,' and  those  who  are  grossly  incautious.  Had  such 
characters  never  met  with  this  temptation,  they  would 
probably  in  the  course  of  their  lives  have  encountered 
others,  that  might  have  proved  equally  injurious.  But  to 
proceed :  I  am  not  certain  that  the  temptations  incident  to 
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mental  improvement  can  always  be  shunned,  whatever 
precautions  may  be  adopted.  Can  genteel  and  opulent 
families,  that  fear  God,  preclude  their  children  from  a 
liberal  education,  without  depriving  them  of  that  rank  in 
society  which  they  seem  intended  to  hold?  In  an  age 
In  which  the  belles  lettres  and  philosophy  are  so  much  the 
topics  of  conversation  in  the  higher  circles,  and  in  which 
books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  are  continually  published, 
is  it  possible  to  keep  the  inquisitive  and  sprightly  youth 
in  ignorance,  without  confining  him  to  solitude?  If  he 
mingles  with  the  world  at  all,  he  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  sometimes  hearing  opinions  tending  to  per- 
vert his  judgment  and  to  corrupt  his  morals;  in  which 
cases,  it  will  be  safer  for  him  to  meet  the  danger  ready 
armed,  than  to  be  attacked  unprepared.  If  it  be  replied, 
that  not  coming  in  contact  with  the  evil  (supposing  the 
occurrence  ever  to  take  place)  till  after  his  good  princi- 
ples have  been  confirmed,  he  will  be  in  much  less  danger 
from  it;  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  opportunity  for  cul- 
tivating the  mind  does  not  always  continue  as  years  ad- 
vance, and  that  as  to  the  loss  which  is  hazarded  not  being 
material,  this  is  the  very  point  which  remains  to  be  proved. 
Besides,  in  such  an  age  and  country  as  this,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  principles  and  habits  in  many  cases 
can  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  the  temptation  in  question. 
If  the  child,  as  he  grows  up,  reads  any  human  production 
calculated  to  please  as  well  as  to  instruct,  by  giving  em- 
bellishment to  the  mode  of  thinking  and  of  style,  he  will 
probably  read  books  in  his  own  language,  where  systems 
not  always  favourable  to  religion  and  morals  are  main- 
tained with  great  plausibility ;  and  where  the  sceneiy  and 
the  characters  are  much  more  pleasing  than  improving. 
How  the  temptations  connected  with  these  are  essen- 
tially less  dangerous  than  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  classics,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.  The  anti- 
dotes usually  recommended  in  the  former  case,  are  equally 
uecessaiy  in  the  latter.     I  have  my  doubts,  also,  whether 
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the  declining  to  hear,  under  any  circumstances,  the  ob- 
jections and  arguments  of  one  who  opposes  the  truth, 
can  be  made  to  consist  with  that  free  inquiry  which  real 
rehgion  cliallenges,  and  with  that  noble  disposition  which 
it  discovers  to  consider  what  may  be  said  in  answer  to 
him,  rather  than  how  he  may  be  avoided,  or  compelled  to 
keep  silence. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  withstanding  temp- 
tations, which,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  wholly  be  avoided, 
meet  with  no  small  recompence.  The  common  delights 
and  advantages  of  intellectual  improvement  are  generally 
acknowledged.  It  enlarges  the  sphere  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, which  holds  the  middle  place  between  the  awful 
pleasures  of  devotion,  and  the  gross  indulgences  of  sense 
or  appetite.  No  man  can  dispense  with  it,  who  would 
qualify  himself  for  intercourse  with  persons  of  superior 
understanding,  or  without  losing  one  important  mean 
of  unbending  his  mind  in  solitude  with  satisfaction,  and, 
having  retired  from  business,  of  spending  the  rest  of 
his  days  '  with  dignity.'  The  mythology  of  the  ancients 
forms  a  part  of  their  history;  being  chiefly,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  hieroglyphics,  the  original  characters  for  writ- 
ing, expressed  in  words  literally  instead  of  figuratively, 
sometimes  possibly  through  mistake,  but  probably  much 
oftener  through  design,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  sur- 
prise and  pleasure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  without  some  know- 
ledge of  it,  we  cannot  become  acquainted  with  places,  cha- 
racters, and  events,  that  Avere  remarkable  in  the  earliest 
ages;  and  what  is  far  worse,  we  shall  lose  a  considerable 
argument  in  favour  of  many  facts  in  the  antediluvian  and 
postdiluvian  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  these 
fables  manifestly  refer.  He  who  has  a  taste  for  the  ex- 
cellences of  composition  in  modern  languages,  will  natu- 
rally wish  to  study  their  great  models  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics.  A  man  might  as  well  decline  travelling 
for  fear  of  wandering  into  by-paths,  as  neglect  logic  lest 
he  should  lose  himself  in  the  mazes  of  false  reasoning;  or 
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might  as  well  censure  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  delicacies 
of  the  festive  board,  and  the  splendour  attendant  on  wealth 
mul  greatness,  on  account  of  their  tending  to  gaiety,  lux- 
ury, and  pride,  as  reprobate  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
the  charms  of  poetry,  because  of  the  unhappy  effects  which 
they  sometimes  produce  on  the  imagination  and  the  pas- 
sions.    These  observations  in  favour  of  learning  and  the 
sciences  receive  additional  force,  when  the  attainment  of 
them  is  viewed  as  essential  to  following  many  honourable, 
useful,  and  lucrative  professions.  To  a  religious  character, 
however,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly  beneficial.     It  will 
render  him  a  competent  judge  of  the  external  evidence 
by  which  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  is  supported.     It 
will  prevent  his  being  silenced  or  imposed  upon  by  ap- 
peals to  the  original  5  placing  him  upon  an  equality  with 
the  infidel  and  the  false  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ,  who, 
influenced  by  vanity  and  arrogance,  may  possibly  attempt 
to  browbeat  and  trample  upon  the  unlettered  Christian. 
It  will  impart  to  him  the  meaning  of  many  difficult  texts, 
and  place  many  more,  that  are  plain,  in  a  new,  a  pleasing, 
and  a  profitable  point  of  view.     It  will  support  his  credit 
and  consequence  among  the  people  of  the  world,  wlio,  in- 
clined as  they  may  be  to  despise  his  religion,  will  stand  in 
awe  of  his  learning. 

Though  there  are  too  many  cases  in  which  very  flatter- 
ing appearances  of  piety  have  suffered  by  scholastic  and 
academical  studies,  yet  I  suppose  many  may  be  recol- 
lected, in  which  the  exercise  of  it  has  not  only  continued 
uninjured  by  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, but  even  been  much  assisted  by  it.  The  instances 
"which  Scripture  records  of  religious  characters,  remark- 
able for  learning  and  science,  as  they  chiefly  held  the 
office  of  instructors  in  the  Church,  may  be  thought  in- 
applicable to  a  case  that  relates  to  the  generality  of  real 
Christians.  Yet  it  is  observable,  that  the  patriarch  Job 
and  his  friends,  in  their  conversation  with  one  another,  dis- 
covered no  small  acquaintance  with  such  branches  of  hu- 
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man  knowledge  as  were  attainable  in  those  early  times. 
The  detail  of  Solomon's  wisdom  is  given  by  the  sacred 
historian  in  terms  of  admiration  and  commendation.    The 
exhortation  repeatedly  occurring  in  the  book  of  Proverbs 
to  *  get  understanding,'  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  prac- 
tice rather  than  to  study ;  yet  the  former  implies  the  latter 
to  a  certain  degree.     I  am  aware  that  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  also  in  that  to 
the  Colossians,  makes  some  observations  on  wisdom  and 
on  men  of  learning,  that  seem  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of 
human  science.     But  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination, 
that  he  is  speaking  of  science  '  falsely  so  called,'  and  of 
Avisdom  perverted  to  the  injuiy  of  the  gospel;  which  per- 
version, without  doubt,  is  equally  possible  with  respect  to 
riches,  greatness,  and  power.  The  apostle  James  does  not 
condemn  a  man  for  being  wise  and  endowed  with  under- 
standing; but  merely  exhorts  such  a  one  to  act  as  well  as 
to  understand  rightly,  and  '  to  show  out  of  a  good  conver- 
sation his  works  with  meekness  of  wisdom ; '  or,  in  other 
words,  ^  to  bear  his  faculties  with  meekness.'    In  later  pe- 
riods, there  have  been  many,  both  among  the  laity  and  the 
clergy,  eminent  for  mental  accomplishments,  no  less  than 
for  piety;  and  the  defences  of  revealed  religion,  written 
by  some  of  them,  are  calculated  to  have  peculiar  weight 
with  an  infidel,  because  he  has  no  pretence  to  question 
their  disinterestedness. 

I  confess,  therefore,  I  see  no  solid  reason  why  a  man 
who  *  minds  the  things  of  the  spirit,'  should  neglect  ap- 
plying any  natural  or  providential  advantages  he  may  have 
for  improving  his  mind,  any  more  than  another  man.  The 
fear  of  temptation  will  not  justify  the  omission  of  duty. 
I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  it  fully  authorizes,  or  ra- 
ther enjoins,  caution,  and  '  watchfulness  unto  prayer.' 
Let  the  professor  of  religion  always  remember,  that  what- 
ever pleasures  or  benefits  may  result  from  literary  or 
scientific  attainments,  they  cannot  bestow  *  eternal  life,' 
which  arises  solely  from  '  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true 
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God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent;'  and  that 
the  gratification  of  his  vanity,  even  though  accompanied 
by  the  promotion  of  his  worldly  interest,  will  prove  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  dangers  sustained  by  '  making  ship- 
wreck of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience.'  While,  there- 
fore, he  cultivates  his  rational  powers,  let  him  always  keep 
them  in  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Revelation;  and  in 
his  search  after  truth,  let  him  solicit  the  guidance  and  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  him  look  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious character  of  his  associates,  as  well  as  at  their  genius 
and  taste,  their  learning  and  their  wit.  Fond  as  he  may 
be  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  let  him  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  to  be  used  but  for  some  purpose,  and  that 
this  purpose  is  to  be  not  against,  but  for  the  truth.  It 
may  prove  a  salutary  check  upon  the  self-conceit  arising 
from  conscious  improvement  and  the  applause  of  others, 
to  recollect  that  a  man  who  knows  many  things,  may 
*know  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know;'  and  that  the 
most  illiterate  person  who  is  'wise  unto  salvation,'  knows 
infinitely  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  most  intelligent 
and  learned  among  the  irreligious. 

The  same  reflection  may  serve  to  produce  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  in  those  among  the  pious,  from  whom 
nature  or  providence  has  withheld,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
means  of  mental  improvement.  He  who  keeps  the  com- 
mandments of  God  upon  truly  Christian  principles,  has  a 
good  understanding  in  one  science  at  least,  and  that  the 
grandest  and  most  important  of  all;  Avhile  the  greatest 
scholar  who  wants  the  '  fear  of  God,'  does  not  possess  even 
*  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  With  this  commencement,  a 
man  who  seeks  for  knowledge  is  certain  of  making  pro- 
gress sooner  or  later,  whatever  internal  or  external  ob- 
stacles he  may  encounter.  *  Now  he  knows  in  part  only,' 
but  hereafter,  his  knowledge  shall  in  a  sense  resemble 
omniscience,  and  '  he  shall  know,  even  as  also  he  is 
known.' 


ESSAY  XXVII. 


ON  THE  COMPATIBLENESS  OF  PIETY  WITH  ACTIVE  LIFE. 

lilTTLE  need  be  said,  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  ac- 
tivity to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  still  more  to  its  en- 
joyment and  improvement.  Nature,  in  fact,  does  not  con- 
fer perfection  of  character  or  of  happiness,  even  in  a  tem- 
poral and  worldly  sense.  It  furnishes  powers  both  bodily 
and  mental;  but  leaves  us  to  exercise  and  cultivate  them, 
if  we  would  derive  from  them  their  full  benefit.  It  affords 
us  ample  means  of  subsistence,  gratification,  and  useful- 
ness; but  it  expects  that  we  should  apply  those  means. 
As  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  under  the  regulation  of  Divine 
Providence,  events  and  circumstances  occur,  which  may 
become  the  instruments  of  great  good  to  ourselves  and 
others;  but  our  vigilance  is  wanted  to  notice,  and  our  di- 
ligence to  improve  them.  In  short,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  spacious,  noble,  and  commodious  building,  for  the  re- 
ception of  ourselves  and  of  many  more,  with  a  view  to 
protection  and  convenience;  but  we  have  to  raise  the 
supersti-ucture,  for  which  purpose  it  has  supplied  us  with 
the  different  materials,  in  the  richest  abundance.  We  are 
not  all  capable  of  performing  the  same  part,  or  at  least  to 
the  same  extent;  but  each  can  do  something,  and  every 
one  ought  to  do  what  he  can,  for  his  own  and  for  the  ge- 
neral service. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  an  alarm  is  felt,  on  the  least 
suspicion  being  entertained  respecting  the  compatible- 
ness of  piety  with  necessary  or  useful  employment.  Were 
it  actually  to  consist  merely  in  the  abstract  exercise  of  the 
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mental  and  moral  powers ;  in  acts  of  devotion ;  in  regulat- 
ing the  inward  emotions,  together  with  the  words  and  ac- 
tions arising  from  them;  in  conversation  and  addresses  on 
religious  subjects;  or  in  admonishing  and  reproving  those 
who,  by  transacting  the  affairs  of  the  world,  furnish  the 
man  of  piety  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoy- 
ment :  it  would  indeed  look  with  a  very  unfavourable 
aspect  on  private  and  public  life;  on  individuals,  families, 
and  nations.  If  it  should  spread  extensively,  we  should  be 
more  scantily  and  precariously  supplied  with  necessaries, 
than  the  savages.  Like  society  in  its  infant  state,  before 
the  ground  was  cultivated,  we  should  have  little  more 
than  Avhat  nature  affords;  and  we  should  be  strangers  to 
all  those  conveniences,  embellishments,  and  improvements, 
which  progressive  civilization  has  introduced.  In  short, 
abandoning  the  ideas  of  national  security  and  prosperity, 
we  should  sink  into  barbarism  and  weakness :  we  should 
return  to  the  ferocious  and  hostile  spirit  of  separate  tribes, 
instead  of  uniting,  as  now,  the  different  portions  of  the 
globe,  by  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  benefit;  and  instead  of 
contributing  in  various  ways  and  degrees  to  the  improve- 
ment and  felicity  of  the  world  at  large,  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  our  own  improvement  and  felicity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  suspicions  of  the  kind  just 
intimated  are  harboured,  and  at  times  expressed,  against 
piety.  I  propose  to  examine  how  far  there  is  or  is  not 
reason  for  their  being  cherished  by  the  frietids  to  inven- 
tion and  industry,  wealth  and  power,  magnificence  and 
splendour,  who  wish  not  only  to  live  but  to  enjoy  life,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  the  world  in  which  they  live;  who 
want  not  only  necessaries,  but  comforts  and  elegances; 
by  those  who,  in  seeking  their  own  convenience  and  iti- 
terest,  are  not  unwilling  to  afford  others  the  means  of  pro- 
moting theirs;  and  whose  noble  aim  it  is  to  place  not  only 
individuals  and  families,  but  cities  and  provinces,  nations 
and  mankind  in  general,  in  a  state  of  increasing  improve- 
ment and  happiness. 
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The  employments  to  which  real  religion  is  conceived 
to  be  adverse,  are  those  which  greatly  occupy  a  man's 
thoughts  and  active  powers,  or  which  are  attended  with 
great  hazard  to  the  morals,  as  well  as  to  piety.  Among 
the  employments  that  are  subject  to  these  objections,  are 
many  accompanied  by  pomp  and  splendour,  having  for 
their  object  a  considerable  increase  of  wealth  and  honour; 
leading,  in  fine,  to  a  very  extensive  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  with  mankind.  Whatever  incompatibleness, 
however,  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  such  em- 
ployments and  true  godliness,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fact, 
that  religious  people  are  not  to  be  found  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private  life;  in  the  higher,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
departments  of  business.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce 
instances  from  Scripture,  of  persons  who,  from  low  be- 
ginnings, rose  to  affluence,  by  the  use  of  expedients  no 
less  lawful  than  ingenious,  and  by  a  long  course  of  per- 
severing industry;  who  excelled  in  many  useful  arts;  who 
found  means  to  amass  wealth,  without  injury  to  their 
piety;  and  whose  style  of  living  included  not  only  con- 
veniences and  abundance,  but  elegance  and  grandeur. 
The  sacred  histoiy,  as  is  well  known,  exhibits  pious  law- 
givers and  judges;  also  warriors,  statesmen,  and  rulers, 
.who  feared  God.  Nor  let  the  fact  be  ascribed  to  their 
being  engaged  in  these  occupations  and  pursuits,  when 
they  became  religious;  for  not  to  mention  that  some  of 
them  were  religious  prior  to  these  engagements,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  these  engagements  were 
inconsistent  with  piety,  the  former  would  have  been  aban- 
doned, when  the  latter  was  adopted.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  appeal  farther  to  Revelation,  since  the  point,  I  pre- 
sume,  will  not  be  disputed;  and  striking  instances  are  not 
wanting  in  our  OM^n  age,  any  more  than  in  former  times, 
of  the  same  pleasing  nature. 

Still  it  will  be  said,  that  these  cases  are  few;  and  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who  call  themselves  tho 
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people  of  God,  occupy  the  more  humble  and  less  consi- 
derable departments  of  active  life.  But  may  not  this  be 
affirmed,  with  equal  trutli,  of  the  irreligious  tliemselves, 
relative  to  pursuing  extensive  lines  of  business,  or  filling 
places  of  great  dignity  and  emolument?  The  occupation 
of  these  distinguished  situations  depends  on  causes  with 
which  religion  has  no  connexion.  The  man  who  does 
not  i>ossess  any  of  them,  may  move  in  a  low  and  con- 
tracted sphere,  not  because  lie  is  pious,  but  because  he 
wants  the  abilities  requisite  for  a  higher  office;  at  least, 
he  has  no  means  or  opportunity  for  making  an  effort  to 
raise  himself — i>erhaps  fails  in  his  endeavours.  These  mis- 
fortunes, if  it  be  proper  to  call  them  so,  may,  and  often  do, 
attend  those  who  have  no  just  claim  to  the  religious 
character,  if  they  are  not  openly  profane  and  immoral, 
as  well  as  the  truly  pious:  though  instances  of  talent 
and  success  are  certainly  much  more  frequent  among  the 
former,  on  account  of  their  vast  superiority  in  number. 
So  far,  however,  as  integrity,  fidelity,  or  temperance,  may 
be  judged  necessaiy  to  fill  any  place  of  authority  or  con- 
fidence, there  the  good  will  probably  have  the  advantage 
of  the  bad,  in  point  of  qualification,  since  the  latter  ajre 
not  always  eminent  for  those  virtues. 

Notwithstanding  the  justice  of  these  observations,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  the  main  point  for  discussion  is, 
whether  religion  be  not  in  some  respects  unfavourable  to 
the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  genius,  with  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  this  life;  whether  it  does  not,  in  some  instances, 
check  and  circumscribe  the  efforts  of  the  aspiring;  and 
whether  it  docs  not,  in  other  instances,  lay  human  in- 
dustiy  under  an  absolute  interdict.  I  will  endeavour  to 
meet  the  question  fairly,  and  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that 
whatever  restraints  a  regard  for  conscience  and  the  Bible 
may  necessarily  impose  upon  a  man,  it  provides  an  ample 
recompence;  and  that  after  all  its  restrictions,  it  leaves 
abundant  room  for  invention,  activity,  and  enterprise. 

In  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
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there  are  some  cases  in  M^hich  persons  were  called  on  to 
quit  their  secular  employment,  for  a  spiritual  one;  and 
even  a  mode  of  religion  was  prescribed,  in  an  age  and 
country,  which  rendered  the  profession  of  it  almost  in- 
compatible with  engaging  or  continuing  in  any  secular 
office  conspicuous  for  honour  or  profit.     But  no  inference 
can  be  justly  drawn  from  these  particular  facts,  that  re- 
ligion is  in  general  hostile  to  active  life.     If  Elisha  was 
taken  from  the  plough,  and  Amos  from  the  humble  em- 
ployment of  gathering  sycamore  fruit;  if  Peter  was  called 
from  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  and  Matthew  from 
the  receipt  of  custom;  I  know  not  that  it  was  intended  to 
stigmatize  these  occupations  as  unlawful,  on  account  of 
their  meanness,  or  the  temptations  attaching  to  them. 
The  truth  is,  these  persons  were  wanted  to  perform  the 
sacred  functions  of  prophets  and  apostles:  and  He  who 
'  sees  not  as  man  sees,'  knowing  that  they  were  the  fittest 
persons  in  those  conjunctures,  or  perhaps  intending  to 
teach  the  world  that  he  could  render  them  the  fittest,  re- 
quired them  for  that  purpose  to  do  a  thing  by  a  superna- 
tural call,  which  has  often  been  done  from  a  mere  change 
of  inclination  or  of  external  circumstances.     Neither  the 
individuals  themselves,  nor  society,  were  losers,  upon  the 
whole,  by  the  exchange.     The  instances  of  this  kind  arc 
few;  and  will  by  no  means  justify  those,  who,  without  any 
supernatural   call  or  qualifications,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
voice  of  nature  and  providence,  quit  their  secular  pro- 
fessions for  the  holy  ministry,  from  motives  of  sloth,  ca- 
price, worldly  ambition,  or  enthusiasm. 

When  the  publicans  inquired  of  John  the  Baptist  what 
they  should  do,  they  were  not  directed  to  quit  their  pro- 
fession, nor  even  the  soldiers,  when  they  put  the  same 
question;  but  merely  cautioned  concerning  the  mode  of 
exercising  it.  As  to  the  disadvantages  to  which  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  were  subjected  respecting  worldly  pvu*- 
suits,  they  did  not  operate  so  universally  as  may  have  been 
imagined.     There  were  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  co\u% 
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and  even  in  the  family  of  Ceesar.  He  liad  Cln'istians  in 
his  army,  and  among  his  officers;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  they  were  wholly  excluded  from  honourable 
and  lucrative  situations  in  civil  departments.  At  the  same 
timcj  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  severe  and  M'ide-spread- 
ing  persecution  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  numbers, 
wlio  solely  wished  to  gain  their  support  by  honest  industry; 
and  much  more  to  the  generality  of  those  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  and  more  en- 
larged sphere  of  active  life.  But  no  one  will  say,  that  a 
system  of  faith  and  practice  which  the  Divine  Being  knew 
to  be  necessary  for  the  eternal  salvation  and  happiness  of 
man,  ought  to  be  withheld  from  the  world,  rather  than 
occasion  should  be  given  to  the  crael  bigotiy  of  a  false 
religion  to  injure  countries  so  seriously  in  their  trade  and 
manufactures,  as  it  has  done  in  later  ages,  and  perhaps  did 
at  that  early  period.  Through  the  goodness  of  Divine 
Providence,  however,  these  baneful  effects  have  been  only 
occasional  and  temporary.  Besides,  not  to  mention  the 
infinite  gains  which  will  certainly  compensate  any  tem- 
poral losses  individuals  may  have  sustained  '  for  righte- 
ousness' sake,  there  are  instances  in  which  sucli  sufferers 
have,  to  use  the  expression  of  our  Saviour,  '  received  an 
hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,'  in  the  same  manner  a& 
*  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  days  of  the  patriarch  Job,  and 
gave  him  twice  as  much  as  he  had  at  the  beginning.' 
Some  of  those  endowments  which  have  proved  the  source 
of  great  and  long-continued  good  to  posterity,  were  esta- 
blished by  men,  whom  '  troubleous  times,'  such  as  have 
been  referred  to,  originally  reduced  to  poverty.  I  may 
add,  that  the  oppression  which  produces  these  calamities, 
both  public  and  private,  sometimes  arises  from  civil,  as 
well  as  from  religious  causes. 

In  countries  where  the  Reformation  1ms  taken  place, 
impediments  to  lawful  business,  on  a  religious  account,  in 
general,  no  longer  exist.  Yet  where  instances  of  conver- 
sion occur  among  connexions  violently  prejudiced  against 
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real  piety,  persons  in  a  state  of  dependance  sometimes 
suffer  in  their  worldly  prospects,  and  in  respect  of  oppor- 
tunities for  displaying  their  talents  and  industiy.  The 
same  evil  befalls  some,  who,  in  their  views  of  certain 
minor  points  of  religious  duty,  unhappily  differ  from  the 
general  opinion.  In  both  these  cases,  the  loss  falls  chiefly 
on  individuals  and  families.  It  pleases  Providence,  how- 
ever, at  times  to  supply  such  deficiencies,  by  opening 
other  channels  of  activity,  and  granting  singular  success 
to  those  who  wisely  and  diligently  improve  them.  But  if 
the  Divine  Being  should  see  fit,  for  good  purposes,  to  let 
his  people  continue  stmggling  with  the  ill  consequences 
of  these  disadvantages,  it  will,  and  ought  to  be,  their  great 
consolation,  that  their  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
conscience  will  be  abundantly  remunerated  by  spiritual 
and  eternal  blessings. 

But  are  there  not,  it  will  be  inquired,  certain  pro- 
fessions extremely  respectable  and  profitable,  perhaps 
strongly  connected  with  the  public  welfiire,  if  not  with 
national  security  and  glory,  which  a  man  of  real  piety, 
even  though  unembarrassed  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
above  mentioned,  can  under  no  circumstances  embrace? 
Of  course  the  question  cannot  relate  to  any  mode  of  em- 
ployment that  bids  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  country; 
that  oAves  its  success  to  fraud  or  violence;  that  rewards 
the  person  engaged  in  it  with  the  wages  of  profligacy, 
find  that  corrupts  the  party  following  it  as  well  as  others. 
Were  religion  not  inconsistent  with  occupations  of  this 
kind,  it  would  itself  deserve  the  utmost  infamy  and  abhor- 
rence. I  suppose  the  professions  alluded  to  not  to  be  cri- 
minal in  themselves,  but  to  be  attended  by  uncommon 
temptations.  Of  this  description  is  the  military  line,  which, 
although  every  friend  of  humanity  must  shudder  at  the 
horrible  events  proceeding  from  its  exercise,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  with  safety  neglected  by  one  nation,  while  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  another  continues  disposed  to  un- 
provoked aggression.   The  patience  and  valour  of  the  M'ar- 
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rior  in  a  good  cause,  and  even  in  a  bad  one  where  the  ser- 
vice cannot  be  declined  without  disloyalty,  are  entitled  to 
high  admiration,  and  desei*ve  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  who,  at  the  expense  of  his  toils  and  sufferings, 
are  enabled  to  pass  their  days  in  peace  and  security.     But 
the  shocking  vices,  not  to  say  crimes,  usually  prevalent 
among  soldiers  and  sailors,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
enumeration;  as  also  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  shunning 
contagion.     I  cannot,  indeed,  go  the  length  of  affirming, 
that  a  real  Christian  ought  in  no  case  to  engage  in  the 
military  profession,  or  to  renounce  it,  if  he  happens  to  be 
engaged  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.   There  are  in- 
stances, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  of  great  warriors  who  feared  God;  and  I 
trust  there  are  still  some  in  the  army  and  navy,  vvho,  under 
the  '  Captain  of  their  salvation,'  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  their  souls,  as  well  as  against  those  of  their  countiy.  We 
have  heard  of  officers,  inferior  to  none  in  attention  to  their 
duties,  and  in  the  display  of  all  those  virtues  that  particu- 
larly become  a  military  man,  of  no  ordinary  reputation  for 
talents  and  heroic  deeds,  remarkable  for  the  exercise  of  a 
devotional  and  pious  spirit;  w'ho  found  means,  through 
divine  assistance,  not  only  to  withstand  temptations  them- 
selves, but  to  check  profaneness  and  vice,  if  not  to  pro- 
duce true  religion,  in   others;   esteemed,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  their  brother  officers;  feared,  and  yet  beloved,  by 
the  common  men — thus,  instead  of  injuring,  greatly  pro- 
moting the  service.     But  whatever  necessity,  or  patriot- 
ism, or  other  circiunstances  may  justify,  these  cases  are 
by  far  too  rare  to  encourage  religious  people  in  general 
to  engage  in  the  profession  either  by  land  or  sea  them- 
selves, or  to  select  it  as  a  desirable  mode  of  life  for  any 
tinder  their  care,  let  their  genius  or  inclination  be  ever 
so  warlike.     So  great  is  the  difficulty  of  shunning  profa- 
nity and  intemperance,  as  well  as  cowardice  and  insub- 
ordination; of  uniting  justice  with  skill,  and  humanity 
with  courage! 
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The  profession  of  tlie  law,  notwithstanding  its  dignity 
und  importance,  is  not  free  from  considerable  objections, 
in  a  religious,  and  even  in  a  moral  view.  I  am  sensible 
that  the  almost  endless  diversity  of  property,  and  its  im- 
mense diffusion,  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a  popu- 
lous country,  render  the  various  departments  and  forms 
of  law,  together  with  the  slow  progress  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, in  some  respects  unavoidable.  At  any  rate,  the 
laws  themselves,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  are  in 
general,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  high  admiration  and 
praise.  Nor  are  there  wanting,  among  the  professors 
of  jurispimdence,  in  the  inferior,  any  more  than  in  the 
superior  ranks,  men  distinguished  no  less  by  probity  and 
humanity,  than  by  learning,  acumen,  and  eloquence.  I 
rejoice  to  add,  that  virtue  in  general,  and  genuine  piety, 
are  by  no  means  so  rare  in  this,  as  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  profession  before  noticed.  Still  I  am  compelled 
to  express  a  doubt  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
case,  on  the  advisableness,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
of  this  profession  being  preferred  either  for  himself  or 
for  others,  by  one  who  duly  values  the  preservation 
of  a  good  moral  character,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience.  No  one  is  ignorant,  that  the  expenses  of  a 
lawsuit,  and  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  a  de- 
cision or  decree  can  be  obtained,  are  often  so  enormous, 
that  a  prudent  man  would  sustain  almost  any  injury,  ra- 
ther than  sue  for  justice.  This  circumstance,  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  obviating  it,  is  no  recommend- 
ation to  the  profession  in  the  view  of  a  just  man :  and 
though  every  branch  may  not  be  equally  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  committing  injury;  though  in  transactions  so 
deeply  involving  property  or  character,  it  is  certainly 
highly  desirable  that  men  of  integrity  and  piety,  as  well 
as  of  talent,  should  have  the  management,  yet  the  ha- 
zard to  both  seems  almost  too  great  for  any  one  to  risk, 
who  is  properly  concerned  for  either.  To  undertake  a 
cause,  knowing  tliat  it  ought  not  to  succeed,  and  that  ij 
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cannot  succeed  but  by  the  adoption  of  unworthy  means ; 
to  advise  the  commencement  or  the  continuance  of  a  suit, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  attended  by 
useless,  if  not  ruinous  expenses ;  to  rob  the  ignorant  and 
the  friendless  of  tlteir  patrimony,  by  exorbitant  charges, 
and  affected  delays  in  the  settlement  of  accounts ;  to  seize 
the  advantages  offered  by  ambiguous  expressions,  petty 
omissions,  and  accidental  blunders,  in  opposition  to  the 
manifest  dictates  of  truth  and  justice ;  to  employ  disinge- 
nuous concealments,  the  perplexing  wiles  of  sophistry, 
and  the  fascinating  charms  of  a  specious  eloquence,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  verdict — artifices  which  no  one 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  similar  weapons  and  modes  of 
attack  or  defence,  is  able  to  understand  or  to  pany — are 
practices  that  occur  sufficiently  often,  to  make  a  man  of 
honour  and  sensibility,  nuich  more  a  real  Christian,  pause, 
on  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  before  he  selects  the 
profession  to  which  they  attach,  for  himself,  his  child,  or 
any  belonging  to  him.  At  least,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
those  who  are  led  by  nature  and  providence  to  embrace  it, 
ought  to  adhere  closely  to  the  means  and  to  the  spirit  of 
religion ;  since  they  have  need  of  great  grace  and  great 
caution,  for  withstanding  this  formidable  host  of  tempta- 
tions. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  to  religious  people,  that  by  in- 
dulging scruples  of  this  sort,  they  are  transferring  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation ;  the  promotion  of  public  and  private 
good;  in  short,  every  employment,  however  important 
and  neccssaiy,  that  is  attended  Avith  difficulty  and  self-de- 
nial, to  their  fellow  subjects,  on  account  of  the  tempta- 
tions to  be  encountered.  Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  world  would  be  put  to  the  ut- 
most hazard,  were  all  men  like-minded  with  the  pious  part 
of  them.  No  one  can  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  man  of  tlie 
latter  character,  who  declines  the  law,  is  actuated  by  self- 
ish motives,  when  it  holds  out  such  considerable  opportu- 
nities of  gratifying  ambition,  avarice,  and  other  selfish  pas- 
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sions,  to  those  who  can  bear  the  expenses  attending  the 
introduction  into  it,  or  whose  talents  promise  them  success 
in  exercising  it.  As  to  the  miHtary  profession,  piety  ought 
to  be  no  obstacle,  but  a  stimulant  to  it,  when  the  country 
is  invaded;  and  history,  if  just,  will  ever  record,  with  ho- 
nour, the  reverend  defender  of  Londonderiy,  and  the  pious 
volunteers  who  took  up  arms  when  the  city  of  London  was 
threatened  by  the  rebels.  If  real  religion,  however,  pre- 
vailed universally,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  mi- 
litaiy  art,  or  for  the  profession  of  the  law — at  least  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  the  moral  world,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  not 
finding  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  able  and  willing  to 
pursue  either  of  these  lines,  supposing  them  to  be  always 
declined  by  real  Christians.  As  to  the  charge  of  their 
throwing  upon  others  a  burden  which  they  themselves  are 
not  inclined  to  bear,  they  are  not  the  occasion,  and  much 
less  the  cause,  of  any  following  employments  which  they 
dislike.  In  selecting  occupations  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  they  merely  claim  that  liberty  of  refusal  which 
others  exercise  in  a  similar  case,  though  not  influenced 
by  pious  considerations. 

By  this  limitation  of  choice,  a  truly  good  man  is  not  in 
any  important  degree  deprived,  as  may  be  apprehended 
at  first  view,  of  the  probability  of  being  able  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  family,  with  a  due  regard  to  comfort, 
credit,  and  usefulness.  Though  the  majority  of  pious  peo- 
ple occupy  low,  confined,  and  unproductive  situations,  yet 
not  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  among  professional 
men,  and  artists;  in  official  places  sufficiently  respectable 
and  profitable;  in  the  agricultural  line;  in  the  manufacto- 
ries; and  more  especially  in  those  abundant  sources  of  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  employment — the  trading  and  com- 
mercial interests.  Here  they  may  exercise  genius  and  dis- 
play industiy,  without  encountering  any  other  temptations 
than  those  attaching  to  every  occupation,  and  from  which 
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they  would  not  be  wholly  exempt,  if  they  followed  no  oo 
cupation  at  all.  I  by  no  means,  liowever,  Avish  to  intimate, 
that  these  temptations  do  not  require  vigilance  and  reso- 
lution on  their  part,  to  shim  or  resist  them;  much  less  that 
no  serious  evils  would  follow  to  their  eternal,  if  not  to  their 
temporal  welfare,  should  those  temptations  finally  succeed. 
With  a  view  to  acquire  riches  more  rapidly,  or  in  greater 
abundance,  the  Christian  may  be  tempted  to  become  guilty 
of  fraud.  To  enlarge  his  business,  or  to  get  into  a  higher 
and  more  profitable  situation,  he  may  be  induced  to  form 
connexions  more  remarkable  for  shrewdness,  activity,  or 
wealth,  than  for  honour,  virtue,  or  regard  to  conscience: 
for  which  purpose,  he  may  be  in  danger  of  making  con- 
cessions and  compliances  as  little  consistent  with  his  cha- 
racter and  health,  as  with  his  duty  in  a  religious  sense. 
He  may  possibly  entangle  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  deprived  of  time,  compo- 
svu'e,  or  inclination,  for  private  and  family,  if  not  for  public 
devotion ;  and  on  the  sabbath,  as  well  as  on  other  days,  he 
may  be  in  danger  of  letting  his  heart,  if  not  his  head  or 
his  hands,  go  after  his  worldly  pursuits.  To  avoid  such 
results,  caution  and  firmness,  accompanied  by  fervent  and 
daily  prayer,  are  absolutely  necessary.  For  him  to  doubt 
the  seriousness  of  these  evils,  would  be  to  give  occasion 
for  questioning  the  genuineness  of  his  piety.  Any  oppor- 
tunities he  may  forego  of  improving  his  circumstances, 
or  any  privations  he  may  suffer  by  thus  confining  himself 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned, 
in  comparison  with  these  evils.  He  himself  and  his  family 
may  attain  an  ample  portion  of  wealth  and  grandeur, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  surpassed  by  others  less  scrupu- 
lous. To  part  with  well-founded  peace  of  mind,  the  esteem 
of  his  religious  connexions,  and  that  also  of  the  more  re- 
putable part  of  the  world  itself;  to  forfeit  even  the  liopc 
of  immortal  wealth  and  a  crown  of  glory,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  superfluities  which  he  applies  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  his  covetousness,  his  vanity,  or  his  luxury. 
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is  in  fact  incurring  immense  losses  for  the  acquisition  of 
trifles.  The  substance  of  these  remarks  is  expressed  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  the  most  energetic  language: 
but  the  passages  of  Scripture  are  too  many  to  be  quoted; 
nor  is  citation  necessary,  since  they  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  another  evil  which  a  real  Christian  has  to  shun 
in  following  a  secular  employment,  be  it  ever  so  unequi- 
vocally lawful  and  necessary — namely,  the  love  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  mean  that  species  or  degree  of  it,  which 
implies  the  irregular  discharge,  if  not  the  total  abandon- 
ment, of  religious  duties;  much  less  any  gross  violations 
of  probity,  humanity,  or  temperance;  or  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  sordid  avarice,  or  of  sensual  gratifications:  but 
that  v,^hich,  amidst  its  boasts  of  attention  to  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, to  moderation  and  to  external  devotion,  inter- 
feres with  the  love  due  to  Christ,  the  iiourishing  state  of 
internal  religion,  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  objects  in 
the  world  and  in  the  church,  and  with  a  readiness  to  leave 
the  world  at  a  moment's  warning,  whenever  God  shall 
be  pleased  to  require  the  soul.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  parts  of  Scripture  which  plainly  caution  us  against 
such  a  disposition.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  as 
caution  which  moderates,  but  by  no  means  annihilates 
earthly  enjoyment;  it  allows  the  use  of  the  world,  but  for- 
bids its  abuse.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  there  will  be  little 
encouragement  to  imdergo  the  care,  the  labour,  and  the 
self-denial  attending  active  life,  if  the  reward  is  tlius  to 
be  reduced  in  its  magnitude,  and  thwarted  in  its  tenden- 
cies to  gratify.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  con- 
demn excess  in  every  thing.  We  limit  enjoyment,  in  order 
to  continue  it.  If  we  confine  gratification  within  certain 
bounds  from  moral  and  prwlential  motives,  vrhy  not  from 
religious  ones?  The  foreigner  is  welcome  to  enjoy  every 
innocent  and  useful  pleasure  he  can  procure  by  proper 
meiins  in  the  country  ^vhere  he  soj'oifi'ns,  whatever  may  be 
its  nature  or  extent;  but  it  is  evidently  neither  his  duty 
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nor  his  interest  to  forget  the  business  he  came  about,  to 
lose  ail  reUsh  for  the  dehghts  of  home,  or  to  contract  an 
aversion  to  return  thither,  when  the  time  arrives. 

I  presume,  therefore,  it  will  be  granted  that  religion 
allows  a  great  variety  of  objects  in  civil  life,  to  be  pur- 
sued by  ambition,  the  desire  of  gain,  and  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, so  far  as  these  passions  are  legitimate.  The  youth 
who  is  of  an  aspiring  and  active  turn,  may  find  many  ways 
of  displaying  his  genius  and  diligence,  consistently  with 
the  superior  regard  he  owes  to  religious  enjoyments  and 
pursuits.  Far  from  proving  an  obstacle,  this  regard  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  him  in  his  secular  concerns. 
Sobriety  and  honesty,  without  which  piety  is  a  mere  pre- 
tence, are  no  inconsiderable  recommendations  to  one  whose 
lot  it  is  to  need  employment  in  humble  life.  That  love  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  that  honourable  and  generous 
disposition,  the  natural  result  of  '  beholding  the  gloiy 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,'  are  surely  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  tradesman  or  merchant,  who  would 
form  valuable  and  extensive  connexions.  The  blessing 
of  Providence,  which  cannot  rationally  be  expected  with- 
out the  '  prayer  of  faith,'  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  man's 
rising  from  a  low  to  a  high  station;  since  it  is  He  M'ho 
affords  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  talents,  and  grants 
success  to  human  endeavours.  The  patriarch  Joseph,  not- 
withstanding the  unnatural  cruelty  of  his  brethren,  and 
the  grievous  affliction  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
false  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his  profligate 
mistress,  was  '  a  prosperous  man,'  having  '  the  Lord  with 
him:'  his  undcseiTed  degradations  and  sufferings  being 
made  the  very  steps  to  his  extraordinary  advancement. 
Religion,  the  proper  source  of  morals  and  usefulness,  the 
grand  incentive  to  them,  and  their  firmest  security,  seems 
peculiarly  to  become  high  employments  and  offices:  it 
gives  them  grace  and  dignity,  and  of  course  adds  greatly 
to  their  influence.  How  can  a  senator  assist  with  pro- 
priety in  enacting  laws  for  men,  who  acts  in  open  violation 
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uf  the  l;r»v  of  God?  How  can  a  magistrate  with  confidence 
arrest  a  criminal,  or  a  judge  condemn  him,  when  they 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  Great  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead  will  pass  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  them- 
selves, in  the  world  to  come  ? 

The  charge,  then,  against  piety,  as  unfriendly  to  the 
duties  of  active  life,  is  utterly  unfounded.     I  believe,  in- 
deed, that  it  owes  its  origin  not  so  much  to  any  evil  ten- 
dency perceptible  in  examining  the  natiu'e  of  piety  itself, 
as  to  obsei'vations  made  on  the  practice  of  some  who  claim 
the  sacred  appellation  of  godly.     I  do  not  at  present  refer 
to  institutions  established  in  a  superstitious  age,  when  men 
and  women  aba:idoned  civil  duties,  under  a  pretence  of 
devoting  themselves  entirely  to  a  holy  life  in  the  recesses 
of  monasteries  and  nunneries.     There  are  too  many  even 
among  Protestants,  who,  placing  the  business  of  life  in 
little  else  than  devotion,  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  religious  affections  and  religious  conversation,  in- 
vent nothing,  make  no  efforts,  submit  to  no  inconvenience, 
relative  to  the  aflfairs  of  this  life;  but  throw  themselves,  if 
poor,  for  support,  on  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  their 
fellow  creatures  and  fellow  Christians.     In  opposition  to 
a  practice  so  disgraceful  to  religion,  and  so  injurious  to 
those  who  hold  it  as  well  as  to  society,  I  must  observe, 
that  though  piety  is  the  grand,  it  is  not  the  only  duty  of 
this  life,  whatever  it  may  be  in  heaven;  and  that  ^  those 
who  believe  in  God,  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good 
works'  for  necessary  uses.    The  posterity  of  Cain  deserved 
praise,  for  inventing  such  arts  as  were  innocent,  pleasing, 
and  eminently  useful;  and  if  the  posterity  of  Seth  did  in 
reality  not  resemble  them  in  that  respect,  they  deserved 
censure,  notwithstanding  their  piety.    Our  Lord's  remark, 
that  '  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light,'  contains  not  only  a  fact 
relative  to  the  latter,  but  also  a  kind  of  implied  reproof. 
I  am  sorry,  whenever  I  see  great  or  wealthy  families,  that 
are  godly,  choose  their  servants  rather  from  among  the 
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people  of  the  world,  than  the  people  of  God;  as  also  when 
I  behold  professors  of  religion  in  a  low  condition,  making 
no  effort  either  of  body  or  mind  to  raise  themselves,  with 
the  divine  blessing,  to  a  higher.  I  cannot  believe  that 
'  the  grace  of  God'  contracts  natural  genius,  or  palsies  the 
active  powers.  The  plea  of  ill-health  or  incapacity,  is,  I 
fear,  too  often  a  mere  pretext  for  indolence;  or  if  it  be  well 
founded,  the  impediment  may  not  extend  to  every  kind  of 
useful  employment.  The  industry  of  Paul  in  working  at 
his  craft,  and  his  activity  discovered  in  the  little  incident 
of  gathering  sticks  for  a  fire  to  warm  himself  and  his  ship- 
wrecked companions  in  the  inclement  season,  did  credit 
to  his  character,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  an  apostle. 
To  burden  society  unnecessarily,  is  injurious  in  any  man 
— particularly  in  one  who  professes  piety.  He  ought  ra- 
ther to  '  labour,  working  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.'  So  strongly  does  In- 
spiration set  itself  against  idleness,  that  it  refuses  food  to 
him  who  does  not  work,  and  even  pronounces  one  *  who 
does  not  provide  for  his  own,'  an  apostate  and  worse  than 
an  unbeliever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  proper  to  notice  the  aw- 
ful condition  of  the  industrious  who  are  irreligious,  and 
also  of  those  who,  like  Demas,  desert  their  religious  pro- 
fession through  love  of  the  present  world.  In  vain  they 
boast  of  their  independent  and  noble  spirit,  their  justice 
and  liberality,  their  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  their  in- 
ventions, labours,  aiwl  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their  fa- 
milies and  the  public.  In  vain  they  display  their  riches 
and  grandeur.  '  Gain  is  not  godliness,'  nor  an  adequate 
substitute  for  it.  As  they  do  not  make  piety  any  concern, 
much  less  their  principal  one — as  it  neither  regulates  nor 
limits  their  regard  for  the  world — they  will  be  found  at 
last,  respecting  both  themselves  and  others,  to  have  la- 
boured only  '  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,'  regardless  of 
that  which  '  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.'  They  ser\e 
their  own  temporal  interests,  and  the  temj^oral  interests 
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of  those  around  them ;  but  they  never  think  of  serving  the 
Being  who  has  the  control  of  their  eternal  destiny.  They 
do  not  even  cordially  embrace  the  only  expedient  which 
he  has  appointed  for  averting  his  wrath.  They  are  Avholly 
unprovided  for  the  exigences  of  the  futvu'e  state;  since  their 
talents  and  exertions,  being  engrossed  by  the  care  of  re- 
dressing the  grievances  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
present  world,  bear  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  world 
to  come.  Their  greatness  and  splendour  will  disappear^ 
and  the  applause  of  men  will  cease  to  sound  in  their  ears, 
the  moment  death  arrives.  It  will  strip  them  naked,  hurry 
them  into  the  abode  of  silence,  and  oblige  them  to  lie  down 
in  the  dust  along  with  the  poor.  Their  works  will  not 
*  follow  them,'  as  being  no  further  useful,  and  as  having 
liad  their  reward. 


ESSAY  XXVIIL 


ON  THE  COMPATIBLENESS  OF  PIETY  WITH  PLEASURE, 

The  inconsistency  of  piety  with  present  enjoyment,  to 
which  the  prejudices  ai^ainst  real  rehgion  are  principally 
owing,  seems  so  manifest,  that  the  man  of  pleasure  is  rea- 
dy to  imagine  the  proof  of  the  contraiy  to  be  impossible^, 
except  by  the  adoption  of  means,  which,  to  him,  must  be 
unsatisfactoiy.  He  thinks,  in  fact,  that  the  advancer  of 
such  proof  will  either  deny  that  to  be  pleasure,  which  he 
calls  by  the  name  of  pleasure,  or  give  the  alluring  appel- 
lation to  something  which  he  considers  to  be  of  a  vei*y  dif- 
ferent nature.  In  delivering  my  own  thoughts  on  this 
point,  I  frankly  own  the  possibility  of  his  making  objec- 
tions on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds ;  but  as  I  strongly 
apprehend  that  mistakes  have  arisen  on  the  subject,  I 
cannot  but  hope,  that  when  we  compare  our  sentiments, 
they  will  be  found  far  less  different  than  they  may  appear 
at  present. 

If  I  mention  the  relaxing  the  features  occasionally  into 
a  smile  or  a  laugh;  the  admission  of  wit  and  humour  into 
conversation ;  reading  for  entertainment  as  well  as  for  in- 
struction; exchange  of  friendly  visits;  dividing  the  time 
between  town  and  country;  the  partaking  sometimes  of 
delicacies  and  luxuries;  together  with  certain  sorts  of 
corporeal  and  mental  amusements,  more  easily  conceived 
than  enumerated ;  I  suppose  I  shall  notice  some  of  the 
particulars  at  least  usually  comprehended  in  the  term 
pleasure.  Let  me  not,  however,  forget  to  include  in  it 
elegance,  if  not  splendour,  in  houses  and  furniture,  in 
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dress  and  equipage;  though  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  higher 
classes.  With  respect  to  these  modes  of  enjoyment,  I  may 
be  bold  to  say,  that  religion  by  no  means  interdicts  them 
altogether;  nor  indeed  am  I  aware,  that  she  in  general  pre- 
scribes any  other  limits  to  them,  than  what  would  be  as- 
signed by  considerations  of  safety,  interest,  decorum,  and 
moral  obligation,  without  religion.  Who  does  not  know, 
as  well  as  the  wise  King  Solomon,  that '  there  is  a  time  for 
eveiy  thing,"  and  that  laughter  and  sport  are  not  always 
seasonable  ?  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  pleasure  ought 
not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  business,  of  intellectual 
improvement,  or  of  virtue.  To  this  rule,  piety  gives  her 
sanction ;  and  if,  in  maintaining  the  claims  of  others,  she 
should  happen  to  have  claims  of  her  own,  about  which  she 
discovers  solicitude,  no  one  can  justly  wonder.  Lawful 
relaxation  also,  though  necessary  for  all,  may  be  of  a  kind 
ill  adapted  to  persons,  as  well  as  to  times.  The  amuse- 
ments of  mature  life  are  not  in  general  to  resemble  those 
of  children.  Particularly  ought  indulgences  to  be  limited 
with  regard  to  degrees.  Whatever  portion  of  them  su- 
periors in  rank  and  fortune  may  ordinarily  claim  above 
others,  or  however  seasons  of  festivity,  whether  stated  or 
occasional,  may  warrant  an  excursion  beyond  the  usual 
bounds  of  enjoyment  in  the  poor  themselves,  common 
piTidence  itself,  no  less  than  religion,  forbids  any  approach 
to  intemperance,  vanity,  or  extravagance.  Piety,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  reckoned  an  enemy  to  pleasure,  on  ac- 
count of  these  restraints :  or  at  least  if  prodigality,  frivo- 
lity, and  luxury,  charge  her  with  moroseness,  she  need 
not  regard  the  censure.  If  she  errs,  she  errs  in  good 
company — in  the  company  of  discretion,  propriety,  and 
virtue — names  which  have  always  been,  and  always  must 
be,  accounted  estimable  and  praiseworthy,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  public  degeneracy. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  the  New  Testament  en- 
joins such  a  disposition  toward  the  world  itself,  and  those 
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objects  in  it  to  which  the  strongest  attachment  is  com- 
monly felt,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  militated  against  earthly 
pleasure  in  every  view.  But  the  passages  referred  to,  (as 
it  seems  to  me,)  merely  caution  the  pious  against  excess, 
especially  where  religion  would  be  the  sufferer;  or  at  fur- 
thest, relate  to  the  persecuted  condition  of  Christians  at 
that  time,  which  called  for  extraordinaiy  economy,  so- 
briety of  mind,  and  abstractedness  from  the  Avorld.  There 
have  been  periods  since  that  time,  when,  in  certain  coun- 
tries, the  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  pious,  somewhat  resembled  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  These  were,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  the  solemn 
and  austere  appearance  which  in  those  times  generally  " 
accompanied  religion,  for  which  the  justice  and  liberality 
of  the  present  days  afford  no  ground.  Yet  there  are  indi- 
viduals, if  not  sects,  that  either  from  natural  temper,  or 
from  mistaken  principle,  maintain  a  kind  of  simplicity  in 
their  dress  and  speech,  as  well  as  of  gravity  in  their  looks 
and  manners,  which  almost  entirely  exclude  the  distinc- 
tions attaching  to  different  ages  and  ranks  in  life.  But 
though  the  motive  is  worthy  of  respect,  yet  I  cannot  but 
be  of  opinion  with  the  religious  world  in  general,  that  such 
severities  are  by  no  means  essential  to  piety;  that  they  lay 
an  unreasonable  restraint  on  the  young  and  the  lively;  and 
that  as  they  are  scarcely  compatible  with  even  the  tem- 
perate enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  or  with  the 
beautiful  diversity  of  orders  in  society,  so  they  tend  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  latter,  by  discouraging  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  art.  There  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  that  the  Scriptures  recognise  the  lawfulness 
of  earthly  enjoyment,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  Wise 
Man  allows  it,  when  he  tells  us  that  '  there  is  nothing 
better  than  that  a  man  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy 
the  fmit  of  all  his  labours;  it  being  the  gift  of  God:'  and 
tlie  instances  of  the  pious,  whom  the  sacred  volume,  with- 
(>ut  censure,  represents  as  practising  it,  are  not  few. 
The  man  of  pleasure,  therefore,  needs  not  shun  pioty. 
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\inder  the  apprehension  that  it  has  something  cynical  or 
stoical  in  it;  or  even  that  it  requires  the  mortifications  of 
monastic  superstition.  Our  Lord  himself  was  once  pre- 
sent at  the  festivities  of  a  weddinj^;  and  more  than  once 
accepted  invitations  to  tables  covered  with  elegance  and 
splendour.  We  have  only,  like  him,  to  connect  utility 
with  enjoyment,  to  observe  the  decencies  of  character, 
and  to  '  let  our  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.' 

But  the  grand  point  between  piety  and  the  votary  for 
self-indulgence,  still  remains  to  be  determined.  The  latter 
inquires — Whether  he  may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
noisy  mirth  of  convivial  meetings;  to  sing  his  song — we 
shall  suppose  it  moral;  to  jieruse  novels;  to  play  at  cards; 
to  enter  the  ball-room  or  the  theatre;  finally,  to  pass  away 
hours,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  at  fashionable 
assemblies  and  public  places  of  resort?  Should  the  answer 
be  in  the  negative,  he  will  instantly  consider  it  as  a  full 
confirmation  of  his  sentiments,  that  religion  is  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  pleasure. 

Before  I  reply  to  this  interrogatory,  which  certainly  is 
of  importance  to  some  persons,  1  should  wish  to  examine 
a  little  the  nature  and  source  of  the  pleasures  so  pertina- 
ciously retained.  I  have  somewhere  heard  a  story  to  the 
following  purport:  that  a  lady  who  had  been  present  at  a 
public  concert,  declared  afterwards,  that  her  sole  amuse- 
ment, during  the  time  of  performance,  consisted  in  count- 
ing the  candles,  and  in  learning  her  German  grammar. 
Now  though  I  will  not  dispute  the  excellence  of  the  lady's 
pleasure,  either  in  quality  or  degree,  yet  as  it  did  not  in 
any  respect  arise  from  the  music,  if  religion  had  even  in- 
terdicted such  an  entertainment,  (which  it  certainly  does 
not,)  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  justly  charged 
with  militating  against  her  pleasure,  since  she  might  have 
had  just  the  same,  had  she  staid  at  home,  provided  she 
could  have  procured  candles  enough.  In  reality,  I  much 
doubt  whether  the  lady  herself  would  have  complained 
of  religion,  had  it  actually  forbidden  an  amusement  that 
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required  the  contrivance  of  so  ingenious  an  expedlettfc 
for  enabling-  her  to  endure  it.  She  had  more  reason  to 
regret  the  intolerance  of  etiquette,  which  offered  such 
violence  to  her  inclination.— -It  is  probable  that  the  plea- 
sure of  many  who  frequent  fashionable  meetings,  and 
places  of  public  amusement,  could  with  equal  ease  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  them,  so  far  as  regards  itself,-  and  that 
therefore  they  would  esteem  it  no  great  act  of  self-denial 
to  visit  them  but  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  if  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  renouncing  them  entirely,  on  religious 
principle.  It  cannot  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  they 
would  have  felt  reluctance  to  abstain  from  the  practice, 
had  it  never  yet  been  commenced. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  gratification  to  arise  not  from 
compliance  with  a  tyrannical  custom,  but  from  the  object 
prepared  for  amusement.  Will  religion,  it  is  asked,  in 
this  case  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  indulgence?  I  fear 
it  will  consider  the  pleasure,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  as 
purchased  at  too  great  a  hazard.  Yet  before  it  is  accused 
of  harshness  on  this  account,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
associates  which  it  not  unfrequently  has  in  its  disapproba- 
tion. The  admiration  and  delight  expected  by  the  multi- 
tude at  the  theatre,  are  owing  far  less  to  the  main  object, 
than  to  its  circumstances:  and  I  suppose  that  a  sensible 
author  or  performer  will  not  be  veiy  well  pleased,  that 
the  architecture  and  the  machinery,  the  paintings  and  the 
music,  the  light  and  the  spectators,  should  attract  more 
notice  than  himself.  Or  admitting,  what  may  possibly  be 
the  fact,  that  he  thinks  more  of  gain  and  applause,  by  what- 
ever means,  than  of  true  merit,  and  the  esteem  due  to  it; 
still  good  sense  cannot  fail  of  giving  its  suffrage,  in  con- 
junction with  piety,  against  frequenters  of  the  stage,  who 
go  thither  chiefly  from  the  motives  above  stated.  For 
what  can  be  so  unworthy  of  mature  age,  as  to  look  for 
entertainment  in  the  binding  of  a  book  rather  than  in  its 
contents;  or  to  seek  gratification  in  the  pictures  that  adorn 
the  work,  rather  than  in  the  work  itself?  Piety,  therefore. 
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in  refusing  indulgence  of  this  kind  to  persons  of  riper 
years,  whose  senses  share  more  of  their  concern  than 
their  intellect  or  mental  taste,  only  sides  with  reason; 
which  forbids  the  mere  gratification  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear  to  be  sought,  where  the  pleasures  of  the  understand- 
ing ought  chiefly  to  be  proposed. 

The  same  objection,  hoAvever,  does  not  seem  to  exist 
against  attendance  at  the  opera,  or  on  fashionable  assem- 
blies, whether  held  in  the  glittering  apartment,  or  amidst 
the  charms  of  rural  scenery.  At  these  places,  if  the  senses 
are  not  to  be  pleased,  there  can  be  no  enjoyment  at  all; 
since  there  seems  no  provision  made  for  any  other  fli- 
culties.  I  do  not  know  whether  religion  would  escape 
censure,  were  she  to  report  of  routs,  as  committees  on 
contested  elections  sometimes  do  of  petitions,  that  they 
are  ^frivolous  and  vexatious;'  but  I  hope  she  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  require  the  votaries  of  them  to  waste  less 
time,  and  to  keep  better  hours.  In  this,  they  will  not  less 
consult  their  health,  than  manifest  a  regard  for  good  sense 
■and  good  morals.  This  last  is  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance, that  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pleasures  which  result 
from  contemplating  the  wonders  of  nature  combined  with 
those  of  art,  or  any  benefit  that  may  arise  from  forming 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  people  of  fashion,  can 
make  amends  for  the  imminent  danger  to  which  virtue, 
or  at  least  reputation,  stands  exposed,  in  some  of  the 
places  alluded  to.  In  such  promiscuous  crowds,  of  which 
characters  of  the  vei*y  worst  description  form  no  incon- 
siderable portion,  there  is  certainly  more  than  ordinaiy 
cause  for  apprehending  evil.  Every  recommendation  of 
person  and  dress,  aided  by  the  charms  of  music  and  dan- 
cing, unites  with  the  other  great  circumstances,  before 
mentioned,  to  inflame  the  passions. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  represent  religion  as  hostile  to  the  excellences 
of  art,  and  still  less  to  the  wonders  of  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  one  is  better  capable  of 
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appreciating  their  worth,  and  of  improving  them,  than  the 
man  in  whom  fervent  piety  is  connected  with  the  percep- 
tive faculty  and  mental  taste.  He  who  peruses  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  whether  they  describe  the 
mountain  or  the  valley,  the  desert  or  the  cultivated  plain, 
the  works  of  the  Deity  on  '  the  land  or  his  wonders  in  the 
deep,'  cannot  suppose  that  either  they  or  their  followers  in 
piety  would  be  ill  qualified  for  visiting  the  coast  of  his  na- 
tive country,  or  travelling  in  quest  of  foreign  curiosities.' 
Children  certainly  have  a  peculiar  right  to  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  as  they  can  at  present  exercise  scarcely  any  other 
power;  and  to  those  of  maturer  judgment,  they  offer  an 
innocent  relief  when  wearied  by  severer  studies.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  an  eye  to  discern  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful  in  objects  of  sight,  or  an  ear  to  distinguish  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  may  freely  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tage. Still  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  the  enjoyments 
of  the  senses  are  below  those  of  the  intellect,  and  ought 
to  be  rendered  subservient  to  them,  instead  of  being  cul- 
tivated, as  it  often  happens,  to  their  detriment.  Much 
more  am  I  constrained  to  think,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
cherished  at  the  expense  of  decorum,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
virtue. 

But  no  such  exceptions,  it  may  be  thought,  can  be 
taken  by  the  most  scrupulous  conscience  against  the 
theatre,  when  good  pieces  and  acting  are  the  principal 
sources  of  amusement.  The  extravagant  buftboneries  of 
the  after-piece,  almost  too  absurd  for  children,  most  as- 
suredly do  not  come  under  this  description;  or  even  the 
coarse  humour  of  certain  lovv'  characters,  however  well  re- 
presented. The  grossness  of  the  latter  may  not  be  the 
only,  or  the  chief  objection  lying  against  them.  To  seek 
after  them,  though  we  cannot  perhaps  altogether  avoid 
meeting  with  them  in  common  life,  is  hardly  consistent 
with  a  polite  taste,  any  more  than  with  moral  feeling.  In- 
deed I  am  afraid  that  the  drama  in  general  can  scarcely 
be  tolerated  by  virtue,  any  more  than  by  piety,  ^liatever 
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entertainment  or  benefit  it  may  afford  the  scholar.  The 
modern  tragedy  is  even  far  less  pure  than  the  ancient; 
and  the  most  refined  comedy  is  frequently  profane,  if  not 
licentious;  at  best  they  inculcate  false  and  pernicious 
maxims  in  conduct.  The  admission  of  actresses  is  re- 
pugnant to  female  delicacy,  and  oifers  many  incentives 
to  vice :  yet  what  plays  can  be  performed  without  them  ? 
Intellectual  pleasin'e,  derived  from  such  a  source,  is  sought 
with  too  great  risk  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  Far  from 
obtaining  any  advantage  from  theatrical  exhibitions,  if 
moral  characters  escape  uncontaminated,  they  owe  their 
safety,  under  divine  protection,  more  to  the  felicity  of  a 
virtuous  constitution,  or  perhaps  to  their  inattention,  than 
to  the  good  tendency  of  the  pieces.  Every  one  knows, 
that  as  the  stage  is  the  general  receptacle  for  vice  and 
crime,  so  it  is  their  grand  nursery. 

In  thus  reprobating  dramatic  representations  at  large, 
religion  and  morality  seem  to  render  the  powers  of  a  good 
actor  useless  both  to  himself  and  to  the  public.  Perhaps 
this  consequence  will  not  necessarily  follow.  If  they  could 
not  be  displayed  in  the  performance  of  a  whole  piece,  they 
might  yet  afford  rational  entertainment  to  hearers  of  taste 
and  virtue,  were  select  passages  recited  from  the  best  ora- 
tors and  poets,  with  suitable  tones  and  gestures.  Wit  and 
himiour  might  then  exhilarate  the  genteel  world,  without 
insulting  the  understanding  or  corrupting  the  morals. 
Truth  and  goodness  might  still  derive  assistance  from 
suitable  imageiy  and  delicate  sentiments,  from  the  charms 
of  language  and  the  harmony  of  periods.  By  a  different 
application  of  his  art,  the  actor  might,  without  injui7  to 
his  own  morals,  or  to  those  of  others,  essentially  contri- 
bute to  instruct  the  public  speaker  in  a  graceful  and  im- 
pressive delivery. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  perusing  a  play,  a 
novel,  or  a  romance,  seems  next  to  claim  attention.  I 
believe  I  may  safely  assert,  that  much  lower  principles 
than  those  of  rcligiouj  condenm  what  is  usually  called 
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light  reading,  as  baneful  in  its  tendency.  If  she  does  not 
condemn  the  amusement  in  question  altogether,  she  will 
undoubtedly  insist  upon  the  judgment  being  matured  by 
years  before  the  practice  is  indulged,  and  upon  the  rigid 
exercise  of  that  judgment  with  respect  to  the  books,  and 
perhaps  the  parts  of  the  books,  that  are  proper  to  be  read. 
She  will  most  unquestionably  reject  all  those  that  give 
wrong  representations  of  life  and  manners,  that  cause  a 
waste  of  time,  that  unfit  the  mind  for  civil  as  well  as  re- 
ligious duties,  and  of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  afford  idle  and  barren  amusement. 

I  do  not  know  whether  pnidence  and  virtue,  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  religion  on  the  subject,  allow  the 
assembly  room  to  be  the  best  place  for  eftecting  an  inter- 
course between  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  polished 
life,  with  a  view  to  the  most  intimate  and  dearest  of  all 
connexions.  At  any  rate,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  those  of  maturer  age  should  be  present  themselves, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  observing  them ;  much  less  why 
they  should  engage  in  exercises  that  seem  utterly  unsuit- 
able to  their  years,  and  that  give  them  a  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. 

The  obstreperous  merriment  of  drunkards  at  convivial 
meetings,  whether  among  the  lower  or  the  higher  classes, 
is  no  less  repugnant  to  decorum  than  to  piety :  and  though 
playing  at  cards  in  private  parties  is  a  calmer  exercise, 
except  sometimes  where  gain  is  the  object,  yet  the  pro- 
priety of  an  amusement  which  affords  no  benefit  either  to 
the  understanding  or  to  the  health  may  be  questioned.  It 
commonly  occasions  a  lamentable  waste  of  time ;  proves  a 
temptation  to  the  use  of  unseasonable  hours;  and  interferes, 
for  the  most  part,  with  a  proper  attention  to  family  devo- 
tion in  the  evening.  It  is  certainly  considered  among  re- 
ligious people  in  general,  of  every  denomination,  as  disre- 
putable. 

The  votary  of  pleasure  will  now  probably  suppose  that 
he  has  gained  his  point,  having  extorted  the  acknowledg- 
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ment,  that  piety  forbids  various  g-ratifications,  in  which 
many  place  the  happiness  of  hnman  hfe.  Compelled,  how- 
ever, as  I  am  to  make  the  concessions  before  mentioned,  I 
think  I  have  clearly  shown,  that  if  any  imputation  of  harsh- 
ness lies  against  piety  on  this  account,  it  lies  in  some  de- 
gree also  against  good  sense  and  prudence,  decorum  and 
virtue.  The  man,  therefore,  who  rejects  it  on  this  ground, 
hazards  his  reputation  for  qualities  which  are  generally 
considered  as  incapable  of  being  dispensed  with,  and  in 
which  perhaps  he  himself  would  not  feel  very  well  pleased 
to  be  thought  deficient.  But  were  the  fact  otherwise,  I 
must  nevertheless  absolutely  deny  the  justice  of  the  in- 
ference attempted  to  be  drawn,  that  religion  is  adverse 
to  enjoyment.  The  voluptuary  is  greatly  mistaken,  if  he 
supposes  that  the  pious  are  deprived  of  those  reliefs  and 
succours,  which  the  weakness  of  animal  nature  requires, 
or  that  they  have  not  those  sensibilities  which  attach  to 
mortals  in  the  present  imperfect  state.  Were  he  ac- 
quainted with  even  the  most  devout  and  conscientious, 
those  who  are  most  detached  from  the  world,  and  who  dis- 
play the  most  active  zeal  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  their 
fellow  creatures,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  see  their  coun- 
tenances often  overspread  with  cheerfulness,  and  occa- 
sionally lighted  up  with  joy;  he  would  find  their  conver- 
sation not  unseasoned  with  good  humour;  and,  what  is 
far  more,  he  M^ould  learn  that  their  hearts  were  by  no 
means  strangers  to  gladness.  An  elegant  English  writer, 
and  one  much  conversant  with  the  world,  somewhere 
observes,  that  '  a  person  may  be  witty,  without  offending 
either  God  or  man;'  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  he  may  be 
merry  also.  Nor  let  the  fact  appear  mysterious.  Reli- 
gion, as  I  have  already  noticed,  is  not  averse  to  reading  or 
thinking  on  any  subject,  that  is  instructive  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining. It  certainly  allows  of  domestic  intercourse,  of 
friendly  visits,  and  the  temperate  use  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  It  does  not  prohibit  occasional  excursions.  Amids-t 
VOL.  I,  4  b 
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these  indulgences,  it  would  seem  not  very  difficult  for  a 
sensible,  industrious,  and  useful  character,  to  find  sufficient 
variety,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  necessary  relaxation, 
but  of  considerable  amusement. 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  though  the  en- 
tertainments before  mentioned  may  suit  vulgar  minds  and 
humble  stations,  yet  a  higher  and  wider  sphere  of  pleasure 
may  not  unreasonably  be  claimed  by  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  or  who  are  naturally  blessed 
with  a  refined  taste — especially  if  they  enjoy  affluence,  or 
possess  rank.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  this  objec- 
tion. Nothing  has,  I  believe,  been  insinuated  unfavourable 
to  the  love  of  harmony :  yet  it  might  not  be  amiss,  if  con- 
certs were  a  little  better  regulated,  with  respect  to  the  sub.- 
ject,  the  time  of  performance,  and  the  character  of  the 
persons  admitted.  But  I  wish  to  make  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  science  itself,  as  also  of  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  the  architect.  The  botanist  too,  and  othere 
engaged  in  the  study  of  natural  beauty,  shall  have  their 
due  praise.  No  doubt  there  are  many  ways  of  gratify- 
ing the  senses,  without  wasting  time,  or  polluting  the 
fancy;  insulting  the  understanding,  or  coriiipting  the  heart. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
passion  for  classic  lore,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  I  gladly 
embrace  also  this  opportunity  for  congratulating  the  pre- 
sent age  on  its  felicity  in  possessing  so  many  writers  and 
artists,  who  have  laudably  and  successfully  endeavoured 
to  blend  innocence  with  cheerfidness,  and  amusement 
with  utility;  in  a  word,  *to  dignify  delight.'  The  curious 
child,  while  at  a  Panorama,  feasting  his  eye  and  his  imagi- 
nation with  the  magic  scene,  may  derive  instruction,  as  well 
as  entertainment,  from  the  explanation.  The  gay  youth 
may  enjoy  a  moral  or  religious  fiction,  not  only  with  safe- 
ty, but  with  profit.  A  more  mature  understanding  may 
freely  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  valuable  antiquities, 
and  in  the  inspection  of  pieces  produced  by  a  judicious  and 
virtuous  painter;  also  in  attending  on  lectures  ov  expe- 
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yiinents  relative  to  some  of  the  most  curious  and  impor- 
tant branches  of  natural  philosophy. 

But  notwithstanding  the  pleasures  left  by  piety  to  its 
votaries,  it  doubtless  withholds  from  them  a  great  many ; 
and  therefore  inquiry  may  not  unjustly  be  made  concern- 
ing those  which  it  substitutes  in  their  room.  It  would 
Hot  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  pleasures  peculiar  to  the 
pious;  the  difficulty  lies  in  convincing  an  irreligious  man 
that  they  are  pleasures;  to  him  they  may  seem  insipid,  if 
not  irksome.  He  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  entertain- 
ment spoken  of,  consists  merely  in  the  exchange  of  one 
kind  of  labour  for  another;  of  civil,  for  religious  duties;  an 
exchange,  as  it  strikes  him,  that  is  fraught  with  more  of 
trouble  than  of  relief.  He  may,  in  short,  be  one  of  those, 
who  go  so  far  as  to  place  pleasure  in  total  inaction,  or  in 
insensibility.  Happily,  the  more  worthy,  and  I  hope  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  mankind,  do  not  exclude  from 
the  idea  of  gratification  all  care,  study,  and  labour  whatso- 
ever. On  the  contrary,  some  pleasures  which  they  most 
eagerly  embrace,  and  which  they  quit  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  occasion  the  most  intense  exercise  both  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  body.  I  may  affirm,  indeed,  that  greater 
happiness  is  often  felt  in  the  pursuit  and  in  the  antici- 
pation, than  in  the  actual  possession  of  them.  At  any 
j*ate,  expectation  of  the  issue  alleviates  present  toil,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  object  is  rendered  sweeter  by  the 
recollection  of  that  toil.  Even  a  lawful  pursuit  that  ends 
in  disapi)ointment,  has  been  known  to  afford  more  pleasing 
sensations,  and  to  occasion  less  weariness  to  the  spirits,  than 
the  most  favourite  pastime.  Hence  it  appears,  that  ease  is 
by  no  means  considered  requisite  to  the  existence  of  de- 
light: for  enjoyment  may  exist  where  much  fatigue  is 
endured,  provided  the  occasion  of  it  be  agreeable  in  itself, 
or  as  a  mean  to  an  agreeable  end.  Whatever  difficulties, 
therefore,  a  man  may  be  supposed  to  encomiter,  who  em- 
ploys a  portion  of  the  time  set  apart  by  others  for  rest  and 
recreation,  in  devout  meditation  and  prayer,  in  the  study 
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of  the  Scriptures,  or  in  attending  on  public  worship ;  h(5 
may  perhaps  feel  as  much  gratified  as  the  antiquarian  and 
the  historian,  the  philosopher  and  the  scholar,  the  poet 
and  the  orator,  in  their  respective  pursuits:  wlio  have 
often  been  so  delightfully  absorbed,  as  even  to  forget  their 
necessary  food;  though  others  differing  from  them  in  dis- 
position and  taste  may  wonder  at  the  fact.  The  real  Chris- 
tian feels  pleasure  in  serving  his  heavenly  Friend  and  Be- 
nefactor, whatever  self-denial  or  exertion  it  may  cost  him. 
The  hope  of  recovering  his  spiritual  health  makes  him 
glad  of  the  medicine,  bitter  as  it  is;  and  he  forgets  the 
trials  attending  the  prosecution  of  his  holy  profession, 
when  he  thinks  of  the  ample  recompence  with  which 
they  will  be  crowned. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  gratification  arising 
to  the  pious  from  religious  intercourse :  it  is  easy  likewise 
to  conceive,  that  persons  equally  interested  in  the  same 
science  or  art,  may  long  converse  together  on  the  favourite 
topic  with  great  delight;  while  to  others,  who  do  not  feel 
the  same  interest  in  it,  the  moments  would  seem  hours, 
through  weariness  and  impatience.  The  uneasy  sensa- 
tions experienced  by  the  irreligious,  when  they  hear  the 
conversation  of  the  religious,  are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
Unhappily,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  number  of  them 
is  not  small.  But  then  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  this 
want  of  intelligence  or  taste  on  their  part,  however  great, 
is  not,  like  other  natural  defects,  impossible  to  be  supplied. 
On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  missed  of,  provided  it  be 
sought  of  Him  who  can  alone  give  it,  and  in  the  use  of 
means  which  he  has  appointed.  The  very  regret  for  not 
possessing  this  invaluable  blessing,  and  the  earnest  desire 
of  it,  are,  in  this  case,  though  not  in  others,  pledges  of  its 
future  attainment,  if  not  evidence  of  its  present  posses- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  were  a  religious  man  intent 
upon  conveying  to  one  of  the  opposite  character  an  idea 
of  the  pleasure  connected  with  devotion  and  piety,  he 
jnjght  use  similies,  as  has  been  done  somewhat  already. 
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He  might  refer  him  to  his  own  feelings,  when  conversing 
intimately  with  a  friend  and  benefactor — especially  Avith 
one  who  was  far  his  superior  in  station,  ability,  and  cha- 
racter; when  reviewing  some  great  danger,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary means  by  which  he  narrowly  escaped  it;  when 
he  is  performing  some  act,  in  order  to  serve  one  to  whom 
he  is  under  the  greatest  obligations;  and  when  he  anti- 
cipates the  possession  of  a  large  estate  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. 

But  let  me  proceed  to  topics  universally  intelligible.    If 
it  be  denied  that  religion  can  aiford  relaxation  or  delight 
like  the  ordinary  sources  of  amusement,  still  may  it  not 
amply  compensate  that  incapacity  in  other  ways?  If  it  for- 
bids certain  gratifications,  it  also  prevents  the  evils  result- 
ing from  those  gratifications.    If  it  withholds  an  agreeable 
but  criminal  sensation,  it  excludes  remorse,  the  late  but 
inevitable  consequence.     If  it  diminishes  the  number  of 
vivid  delights  experienced   by  the   sensualist,   it  at  the 
same  time  leaves  no  room  for  the  intolerable  weariness 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  amusement,  or  for  the  dis- 
gust arising  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  plea- 
sures.    On  the  other  hand,  it  adds  to  the  number  and  se- 
curity of  those  that  are  legitimate,  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion.   It  renders  a  man  independent,  for  his  enjoyments  of 
time  and  place,  of  weather  and  seasons,  of  persons  and 
events,  of  talents,  and  almost  of  health  itself.  A  good  man 
can  always  think  of  something  that  will  give  him  pleasure, 
or  blunt  in  some  degree  the  edge  of  pain,  if  it  will  not 
entirely  remove  it.    Thus  religion  is  truly  accompanied  by 
all  those  advantages,  which  the  ancients  ascribed  to  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 

The  day  of  adversity  may  surely  be  apprehended,  as  well 
as  the  hour  of  prosperity  hoped  for;  and  while  we  discover 
solicitude  to  spend  the  latter  agreeably,  it  seems  not  un- 
wise to  provide  support  and  consolation  for  the  former: 
which,  though  it  may  be  expected  to  return  far  less  fre- 
quently than  the  other,  yet  may  return  more  frequently 
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than  we  imagine.  As,  therefore,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, I  believe,  that  piety  offers  the  best  grounds  of  com- 
fort in  trouble,  I  should  suppose,  that  even  were  the  fact 
established  of  its  incompetence  to  entertain  us  during  a 
season  of  relaxation,  it  makes  no  small  compensation  for 
that  incompetence  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  But  let  us 
suppose  the  time  to  have  arrived,  (and  come  we  know  it 
will,  perhaps  much  sooner  than  we  expect,)  when  it  will 
be  said  of  the  most  favourite  amusements,  '  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them.'  The  hand  may  then  become  too  feeble  to 
hold  the  cards,  and  the  eyes  too  dim  to  discern  the  spots; 
but  faith  in  the  Redeemer  will  inspire  peace  and  hope. 
The  expectation  of  future  bliss,  for  which  the  soul  has  been 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  possibly  exalt  the  head, 
spread  an  air  of  triumph  over  the  countenance,  and  cause 
the  eyes  to  sparkle :  at  any  rate,  it  will  minister  comfort 
to  the  heart  of  its  votaiy  at  his  nearer  approach  to  the 
world,  where  business  and  pleasure  are  synonymous  terms. 
One  service  of  this  kind,  performed  at  such  a  moment,  in- 
finitely outweighs  a  thousand  petty  benefits  derived  at 
other  times  from  quarters  that  do  not  include,  if  they  do 
not  exclude  religion. 

I  know  not  how  the  lover  of  pleasure  may  treat  the 
proposal  here  made  to  him,  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  reli- 
gious enjoyment,  and  of  bartering  some  of  his  present 
gratifications  for  others  more  pure  and  solid.  Perhaps  he 
will  look  more  at  the  labour  than  the  rev.-ard;  at  the  sacri- 
fice than  the  compensation.  He  may  consider  more  the 
vast  length  of  time  during  which  self-denial  will  possibly 
be  required  of  him,  and  the  frequency  of  its  acts  that  may 
be  called  for,  than  the  value  and  permanency  of  the  good 
to  be  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  he  may  forget  that 
there  can  be  little  rational  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  im- 
minent danger  and  the  greatest  cause  for  fear;  that  the  idea 
of  a  Saviour  must  always  afford  joy,  whatever  difficulty 
may  attend  repairing  to  him  or  trusting  in  him;  that  gra- 
titude for  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  a  benefactor,  malccs 
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ills  yoke  easy,  and  his  burden  light  5  that  the  ^work  of 
righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever;'  that  divine  assistance 
is  promised  to  human  efforts;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  tri- 
bulation, it  is  not  impossible  to  '  rejoice  in  hope  of  tlie 
gioiy  of  God/     Enough  has  already  been  said,  however, 
to  show  that  religion  can  smile,  as  well  as  look  grave; 
tliat  she  is  acquainted  with  joy,  as  well  as  with  sorrow; 
and  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  pleasures,  as  well  as 
of  withliolding  tiiem.   She  has  her  intervals  of  rest,  as  well 
as  of  labour;  and  though  she  does  not  always  choose  to  in- 
dulge in  the  delights  of  the  sensualist,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  experiences  lively  satisfactions,   in  which  he 
does  not  participate.     If  he  visits  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous,  I  dare  engage  he  will  hear  the  voice  of  glad- 
ness there,  as  well  as  in  the  haunts  of  folly  and  vice. 
I  should  hope,  therefore,  that  these  alternations  of  ease 
and  gratification,  will  serve  a  little  to  smooth  the  diffi- 
culties, and  to  beguile  the  tediousness,  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  heaven.     It  ought  not,  then,  to  be  thought  an  in- 
superable objection  to  following  Divine  Wisdom,  that  the 
mode  which  she  prescribes  has  its  disagreeable  circum- 
«tances,  as  well  as  all  other  modes  of  life.     But  if  the  sons 
of  profligacy  or  frivolity  are  uninfluenced  by  these  consi- 
derations in  favour  of  piety,  let  them  at  least  cease  to  ca- 
lumniate her  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  as  making 
the  lives  of  men  bitter  Mdth  hard  bondage;  for  they  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  Divine  Being,  whatever  salutary 
restraints  and  laws  he  may  see  it  necessaiy  to  enjoin, 
loves  his  friends  at  least  as  well  as  his  enemies,  and  is  full 
as  willing  that  the  former  should  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
nature  and  providence,  as  the  latter.      I  have   already 
intimated  their  happy  state  in  domestic  and  in  social  life 
among  themselves;  I  will  add,  what  will  easily  find  credit, 
though  the  truth  be  not  acted  upon  near  so  often  as  could 
be  wished,  that  their  bosoms  can  boast  of  as  much  tran- 
quillity and  joy,  as  those  of  the  irreligious.    If  the  men  of 
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the  world  too  much  dread  the  pain  of  self-denial,  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  new  habits  in  order  to  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  concerning  the  divine  assistance  granted  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  the  delight  which  quickly  accom- 
panies in  some  degree  '  the  obedience  of  faith,'  I  would 
Avish  at  least  to  wring  from  them  the  mortifying  con- 
fession, that  they  want  both  wisdom  and  resolution;  since 
the  final  loss  of  ease  and  happiness,  is  far  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  momentary  and  occasional  bliss. 

But  there  are  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  refuse  any  longer  to  taste  of  cups,  which,  how- 
ever delicious,  are  embittered  by  remorse  and  painful  ap- 
prehension. They  show  the  same  firmness  in  resisting  the 
power  of  example  and  fashion,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
paramount  interest,  which  some  of  them  may  have  perhaps 
formerly  manifested,  merely  to  gratify  an  unreasonable 
humour.  They  no  less  oppose  the  tyranny  of  depraved 
inclination  and  habit  in  an  affair  of  the  most  awful  magni- 
tude, than  in  cases  far  less,  infinitely  less,  lu'gent.  Stmck 
with  the  noble  pattern  of  many,  who,  with  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  have  surmounted  obstacles  not  inferior  to 
their  own,  they  study  by  the  same  means  to  obtain  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  consequent  upon  such  success. 
The  immensity  of  the  prize  in  view,  makes  them  regard- 
less of  privations,  the  sense  of  which  a  few  years  certainly 
must,  and  a  much  shorter  period  possibly  may,  remove. 
Happy  men !  to  each  of  them  I  may  address  the  words  of 
Inspiration,  uttered  by  one  of  the  best  qualified  by  expe- 
rience to  judge  of  worldly  pleasure:  '  Go  thy  way;  eat  thy 
bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  meriy  heart: 
for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works.' 


ESSAY  XXIX. 


ON  THE  COMPATIBLENESS  OF  PIETY  WITH  DIFFERENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  RANKS  IN  LIFE. 

It  seems  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some, 
for  whom  piety  is  proper — at  least,  in  certain  circum- 
stances. When,  however,  inquiiy  is  made  after  the  per- 
sons and  the  circumstances,  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  Every  class  of  people,  and  every  condition 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  suiting,  reject  it  when  ap- 
plied to,  and  propose  some  other  class,  and  some  other 
condition.  In  the  event,  therefore,  the  heavenly  stranger, 
notwithstanding  the  general  acknowledgment  of  her  title 
to  kind  treatment,  and  her  ability  to  render  essential  ser- 
vice somewhere,  is  in  the  utmost  danger  of  obtaining  pro- 
tection and  a  hospitable  reception  no  where. 

The  descriptions  of  persons  most  commonly  selected,  I 
believe,  as  proper  companions  for  piety,  or  as  best  capable 
of  harbouring  and  entertaining  her  with  advantage,  are, 
strange  as  it  may  at  first  view  appear,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  infirm,  the  aged  and  the  dying.  It  creates  no  surprise, 
therefore,  that  these,  upon  application,  are  apt  to  decline 
admitting  her.  The  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  would 
certainly  appear  not  void  of  strength  and  stability,  were 
not  this,  after  many  better  opportunities  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  away  unimproved,  the  only  one  remaining 
for  avoiding  the  most  serious  losses,  and  for  averting  the 
most  tremendous  calamities. 

VOL.  I.  4  E 
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The  fact  is,  that  all  descriptions  of  people,  who  thus  re- 
ject the  cultivation  of  piety  at  the  present  moment,  in 
reasoning  upon  this  most  important  subject,  are  partly 
right,  and  partly  wrong.  Each  description  is  right,  in 
stating  that  it  has  its  peculiar  difficulties;  but  wrong, 
in  presuming  that,  were  it  differently  circumstanced,  it 
would  have  none ;  that,  in  consequence  of  these  peculiar 
obstacles,  real  religion  ceases  to  be  proper — at  least  to 
be  indispensably  necessaiy  for  it;  that  these  obstacles  are 
themselves  insurmountable,  by  divine  assistance,  with  due 
care,  labour,  and  patience,  on  its  part;  or  that,  at  all 
events,  it  must  abandon  eveiy  agreeable  and  advantage- 
ous distinction  attaching  to  the  situations  it  may  possibly 
hold  in  society.  To  correct  these  fatal  mistakes,  is  my 
present  object. 

Whatever  difference  the  God  of  nature  and  providence 
may,  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  have  produced  among 
mankind,  in  respect  of  rank  or  circumstances,  there  is 
one  general  nature,  and  one  general  situation  in  regard 
of  present  or  future  good  and  evil,  belonging  to  all.  T» 
this  general  nature  and  situation,  I  conceive,  real  reli- 
gion is  applicable,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  case: 
so  as  to  sTipply  defects  that  all  must  regret,  and  redress 
grievances  that  all  must  lament;  to  avert  what  eveiy  one 
must  dread,  and  to  secure  what  every  one  must  desire. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the 
continuance  of  the  distinctions  in  society  before  men<> 
tioned. 

To  illustrate  my  assertions,  I  begin  with  noticing  the 
eager  desire  that  is  universally  felt  for  present  happi- 
ness. Tliis  fact  the  lovers  of  ease  and  pleasure  will  in- 
stantly admit.  They  will,  however,  as  instantly  ground 
upon  it,  what  they  consider  as  their  just  objections  to  the 
use,  and  particularly  the  necessity,  of  tme  piety — at  least  in 
their  case.  All  who  have  the  means  of  procuring  earthly 
delights,  and  health  to  enjoy  them,  are  tempted  to  give 
their  suffrage  on  this  side  of  the  question.    The  healthy. 
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the  young,  and  the  gay ;  the  rich,  and  the  great,  will  many 
of  them  join  this  party,  and  deliver  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  if  godliness  be  requisite  for  any,  as  the  instrument  of 
present  happiness,  it  must  be  so  for  those  who  either  never 
possessed,  or  have  ceased  to  possess,  any  considerable  op- 
portunities of  enjoying  worldly  bliss.  With  respect  to 
themselves,  therefore,  they  think  that  they  do  not  need  its 
assistance  for  that  purpose,  and  indeed  are  apprehensive 
that  it  would  mar  their  pleasures,  rather  than  augment 
them. 

Plausible  and  conclusive,  however,  as  this  I'easoning  ap- 
pears to  be  at  first  view,  there  is  one  veiy  material  parti- 
cular wanting  to  their  gratifications,  to  render  them  solid. 
The  important  particular  I  refer  to,  is — security.  It  strikes 
me,  that  a  criminal,  who,  if  he  be  not  pardoned,  is  certain 
of  being  apprehended  and  tried,  convicted  and  executed; 
that  a  sick  man,  whose  distemper,  if  neglected,  will  mi- 
doubtedly  prove  mortal;  and,  to  suppose  a  case  nearly  as 
bad,  that  the  possessor  of  an  estate,  who  takes  no  care  to 
provide  in  time,  though  he  must  inevitably  perish  with 
hunger  when  the  estate  is  taken  from  him — admitting  that 
the  event  will  assuredly  happen;  it  strikes  me,  I  repeat, 
that  no  one  of  these  can  be  happy  upon  any  rational  prin- 
ciple, while  an  evil  of  so  serious  a  nature,  as  any  of 
those  just  mentioned,  continues  imminent.  Let  it  not  1)0 
urged,  that  the  happiness  of  the  parties  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  irrational,  since  they  possibly  do  not  know  their 
danger,  or  do  not  advert  to  it,  or  perhaps  disbelieve  it  al- 
together. If  it  be  real,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  tremble 
at  their  insensibility,  and  to  aim  at  alarming  them.  But  it 
is  fair  to  assert,  that  they  are  not  unapprized  of  their  fear- 
ful situation,  having  repeatedly  heard  the  warning  voice  of 
humanity  and  fidelity,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  their  having  more  reason  to  believe 
than  to  discredit  the  fact  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Divine 
Being  against  sin.  What,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  their 
security,  their  cheerfuhiess.  and  then*  mirth?  Perhaj)s  ii 
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will  be  said,  that  these  sensations  cannot  possibly  exist 
under  such  circumstances.  Whether  they  can  or  no, 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  exist.  For  though  the  sword 
may  remain  suspended  in  the  air  with  the  point  down- 
M^ard  for  years,  yet  it  is  sure  to  fall  at  last;  it  may  like- 
wise fall  soon,  and  suddenly.  As  long,  then,  as  their  necks 
continue  under  it,  I  know  not  how  they  can  reasonably 
feel  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  their  splendid  or  even 
royal  state,  or  the  delicious  entertainment  of  which  they 
are  partaking. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  by  showing  particularly  the 
resemblance  that  exists  between  the  cases  which  have 
been  supposed,  and  those  of  numberless  persons,  who  are 
in  quest  of  pleasure,  belonging  to  different  ranks  and  con- 
ditions in  life.  The  lovers  of  frivolity  are  not  always  vir- 
tuous characters;  but  if  they  were,  still  many  of  them  live 
without  that  religion,  which  is  so  variously  and  emphati- 
cally described  in  the  New  Testament,  and  so  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  sentiments  and  spirit,  in  the  language 
and  the  practice,  of  the  apostles  and  their  followers.  I 
must  be  allowed  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  situations 
of  these  persons  exactly  resemble  the  situations  before 
described,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  irreligious  are 
represented  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation; that  irreligious  habit  is  compared  to  a  dan- 
gerous disease;  and  that  he  who  continues  in  it,  when  de- 
prived of  earthly  good  at  death,  is  threatened  with  exclu- 
sion from  heaven.  As,  then,  the  religious  disposition  above 
adverted  to  is  essentially  connected  with  deliverance  from 
these  awfiil  circumstances,  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat  my 
assertion,  that  the  great  and  the  rich,  the  young,  the 
healthy,  and  the  gay,  who  pant  for  present  happiness,  are 
bound  to  receive  piety  as  a  suitable  and  useful  companion. 
Though  it  regulates  and  controls  their  pleasures,  yet  it  is 
requisite  to  prevent  their  indulgences  from  being  charge- 
able with  folly  or  madness.  It  likewise  bestows  a  rich 
variety  of  nobler  and  more  permanent  enjoyments-. 
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The  next  particular  I  have  to  mention  as  proper  for  all 
mankind,  I  mean  improvement,  is  so  obviously  true,  that 
it  will  not  be  disputed  by  any;  but  the  concession  will  be 
reluctantly  and  coldly  made,  I  fear,  by  too  many  of  all  or- 
ders and  circumstances — at  least  where  it  is  apprehended 
that  a  serious  attention  to  real  religion  will  be  urged  as  the 
necessary  consequence.  The  lower  orders  will  readily 
allow  the  desirableness  of  improvement  in  circumstances 
and  station,  and  lament  at  the  same  time  their  want  of 
means  and  opportunities  for  that  purpose;  they  will  also 
allow  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  common 
branches  of  education,  and  with  some  useful  art,  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  support  and  welfare  in  life:  they  however 
think,  that  religious  improvement  rather  belongs  to  those 
who  have  more  leisure  and  a  better  capacity  than  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  orders,  highly  as 
they  may  estimate  the  importance  of  progress  in  the  li- 
beral arts,  and  in  such  accomplishments  as  their  rank  and 
situation  are  usually  supposed  to  require,  consider  im- 
provement in  piety,  or  at  least  in  virtue,  though  requisite, 
(particularly  the  latter,)  for  children,  for  servants,  and  for 
the  common  people,  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  engagements  and  the  manners  of  polislied  life.  Even 
the  philosopher,  whose  professed  object  it  is  to  improve 
his  mind,  and  who  really  takes  pleasure  in  studying  many 
branches  of  useful  science,  is  not,  in  eveiy  instance,  very 
fond  of  those  subjects  which  relate  to  the  regulation  of  the 
passions  and  conduct,  much  less  with  those  which  contain 
propositions  that  demand  assent  rather  than  afford  expla- 
nation or  conviction,  and  which  are  principally  connected 
with  the  only  ground  of  human  hope  toward  the  Deity, 
or  with  his  worship  and  senace,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

Thus,  though  all  classes  of  people  wish  for  improve- 
ment of  different  sorts,  there  is  one  kind  of  improve- 
ment which  too  many  in  each  class  seem  agreed  to  dis- 
regard. Unhappily,  this  happens  to  be  the  most  exalted 
and  advantageous,  the  most  important  and  necessaiy  of 
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all.  It  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  powers, 
and,  as  connected  with  that,  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  also;  for  the  exercise  of  which,  among 
other  sublime  subjects  of  study  presented  by  Revelation, 
is  given  that  chief  and  best  one,  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  *the  knowledge'  of  Avhich,  it  declares 
to  be  no  less  than  '  life  eternal.'  This  species  of  improve- 
ment is  the  highest  point  of  mental  dignity  attainable  by 
the  greatest  sage,  and  by  those  who  move  in  the  most 
elevated  spheres  of  life :  at  the  same  time,  not  a  single  in- 
dividual of  our  race  is  rendered  incapable  of  it,  by  mean- 
ness of  birth,  or  poverty  of  circumstances ;  by  the  want  of 
natural  parts,  or  any  defects  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  acquisitions  may  have  been  made,  when 
this  is  absent,  the  human  mind  and  character  in  their 
most  finished  state  of  endowments  and  virtues,  of  beauty 
and  excellence,  admirable  as  they  may  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  men  whose  judgment  and  taste  are  not  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  true  model,  must  be  pronounced  by  conscience, 
which  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  Divine  Being  him- 
self upon  the  subject,  to  be  essentially  defective  and  mi- 
serably disproportioned.  Thus  needful  is  attention  to  faith 
and  holiness,  both  to  the  high  and  the  low  among  man- 
kind; nor  Avill  it  interfere  with  any  other  study,  connected 
with  present  pleasure  or  advantage.  If  it  impedes  the 
progress  of  men  in  learning  or  philosophy  one  way,  it 
assists  their  proficiency  in  another;  it  will  prevent  their 
perverting  human  knowledge,  and  will  exclude  from  their 
regard  only  those  parts  of  it  that  are  useless  or  per- 
nicious. 

The  next  point  I  shall  notice,  as  not  dependant  for  its 
existence,  or  for  its  application  to  practice,  on  peculiarity 
of  worldly  circumstances,  is  the  obligation  to  usefulness. 
That  this  duty  is  incumbent  on  all,  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other, at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  like  the  former  particu- 
lar, will  be  readily  admitted  in  various  views,  by  multi- 
tudes differing  widely  from  each  other,  perhaps,  in  quality 
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and  station ;  that  species  of  usefulness,  however,  being  ex- 
cepted, in  which  piety  is  more  immediately  concerned. 
Worthy  individuals,  who,  by  the  improvement  of  their  re- 
spective talents  and  opportunities,  seek  the  pleasure  and 
advantage  of  others,  in  conjunction  with  their  own,  are, 
happily,  not  uncommon  in  all  classes  of  society,  upon  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  scale.  The  same  may  be  said  of  worthy 
heads  of  families,  who  will  not  fail  to  render  every  benefit 
of  a  worldly  nature.  Tlie  benevolent  who  have  the  means, 
part  with  a  portion  of  their  wealth,  at  the  urgent  call  of 
indigence  and  distress.   Tlie  patriot  and  the  philanthropist, 
likewise,  serve  the  cause  of  their  country  and  of  humanity, 
by  useful  inventions,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  their  pri- 
vate fortunes,  perhaps  with  much  personal  inconvenienca 
and  hazard.    But  who,  comparatively,  thinks  of  being  use- 
ful in  a  religious  view  ?  This  seems  to  many  to  have  been 
sufficiently  provided  for,  in  the  support  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministiy;  accordingly  they  leave  the  '  cure  of  souls' 
to  those  who  are  officially  appointed  to  that  charge.     But 
it  is  of  importance,  that  each  evangelist  should  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist;  and  even  were  that  the  fact,  it; 
would  not  supersede  the  duty  of  private  Christians  in  this 
respect.     Every  one,  without  taking  upon  himself  the 
sacred  fimction,  might  promote  the  spiritual  safety  and 
eternal  interests  of  his  relations  and  friends,  of  his  depen- 
dants, connexions,  and  acquaintance,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  he  in  ordinary  and  minute  cases,  perhaps,  promotes  their 
health  or  their  worldly  advantage,  without  being  either  a 
physician  or  a  lawyer.    He  ought  not  even  to  think  it  suf- 
ficient for  these  purposes,  that  he  contributes  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  increasing  the 
number  of  '  faithful  ministers,'  however  excellent  and  ne- 
cessary both  objects  are,  so  far  as  they  go. 

Certainly  the  intelligent  and  eloquent  among  the  tnily 
pious,  are  best  capable  of  giving  information  on  religious 
Bubjects,  correctly,  clearly,  and  in  an  impressive  manner; 
the  rich  and  the  gi'eat,  likewise,  are  best  able  to  advance 
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the  good  cause  by  pecuniaiy  aid,  and  by  their  influences 
but  the  poorest  Christian,  who  is  of  the  plainest  under- 
standing and  utterance,  may,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
render  some  service  by  speaking  '  a  word  in  season,'  and 
by  setting  a  good  example.  This  kind  of  usefulness,  how- 
ever, though  the  highest  and  the  most  important,  will 
not  even  be  understood,  much  less  duly  appreciated  and 
practised,  by  any  who  are  themselves  strangers  to  true 
piety.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  enlarge  on  this  topic,  but 
merely  add,  that  the  infinitely  valuable  endowment  just 
mentioned,  far  from  injuring,  will  afford  no  small  aid 
to  the  inferior  branches  of  usefulness  before  glanced  at ; 
since  nothing  tends  more  to  make  us  love  our  neighbour, 
than  to  love  God,  or  to  dispose  us  to  become  useful  to  the 
poor,  than  to  have  our  hearts  impregnated  with  '  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty, 
might  be  made  rich.' 

The  particular  that  follows,  namely,  the  old  observation, 
that  man  is  bom  to  trouble — whatever  be  the  peculiarities 
of  his  external  circumstances,  his  body,  or  his  mind — must 
of  course  be  universally  acknowledged.  Every  one  is  sen- 
sible, that  evil,  under  one  form  or  another,  is  sooner  or 
later,  in  some  degree,  the  lot  of  all;  that  certain  species  of 
it,  no  one  can  finally  elude.  To  inquire  whether  piety  be 
compatible  with  such  circumstances,  seems  at  first  view 
to  be  nugatory,  since  it  is  commonly  had  recourse  to  in  a 
state  of  extreme  suffering  or  danger.  Nor  am  I  aware, 
that  the  propriety  of  the  measure  is  thought  to  be  affected 
by  any  difference  of  rank.  In  lighter  cases  of  affliction, 
however,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  by  the  practice  of 
multitudes,  the  fitness,  or  at  least  the  necessity,  of  the 
expedient,  appears  to  need  some  support. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  occasion  for  religion  in 
such  cases  ?  Are  there  not  abundant  grounds  of  resigna- 
tion and  hope,  without  calling  in  her  aid?  I  believe,  that, 
whatever  be  the  number  or  the  strength  of  these  grounds, 
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the  resignation  and  hope  arising  from  them  to  most  people, 
are  not  so  considerable  in  general,  but  they  would  admit 
of  an  increase.  Faith  in  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  accom- 
panied by  prayer,  would  be  far  from  proving  useless  auxi- 
liaries, whatever  virtue  may  be  found  in  medicine,  in 
animal  gratifications,  and  in  an  amusing  book  or  compa- 
nion. Besides,  other  afflictions,  more  forcible  and  violent, 
may  be  expected  to  come,  that  will  probably  break  do\vn 
the  mounds  which  constitutional  firmness,  the  suggestions 
of  reason,  and  the  kind  endeavours  of  friends,  had  raised, 
to  confine  them  Avithin  more  certain  limits;  in  which  cases, 
it  is  no  slight  advantage  to  have  a  rock  higher  than  our- 
selves. It  is  not,  indeed,  uncommon,  to  see  the  people  of 
the  world  aim  at  ascending  that  rock  in  their  extremity, 
though  they  neglect  and  despise  it  at  other  times.  In 
addition  to  the  shelter  it  affords  from  the  swelling  waves 
and  the  noisy  tempest,  where  hope  from  other  quarters 
was  abandoned,  it  has  sometimes  sent  help  so  sudden  and 
effectual,  that  the  obligation  to  it  could  neither  be  unseen, 
nor  unacknowledged. 

What  is  that  decline  of  life,  which,  unless  our  days  end 
prematurely,  we  know  we  shall  reach  at  last,  but  a  state 
of  imbecility  or  pain?  When  we  reach  it,  what  will  happen, 
and  at  no  great  distance  of  time?  We  recollect  the  saying 
of  the  ancient  poet :  *  Death  knocks  at  the  castles  of  sove- 
reigns, no  less  than  at  the  cottages  of  the  poor;'  and,  it 
may  be  added,  can  equally  force  an  entrance  in  defiance 
of  both.  We  are  not  certain,  indeed,  that  he  will  even 
wait  till  he  can  call  upon  us  when  confined  to  our  own 
houses  by  age  and  infirmity:  he  may  meet  us  in  the  street, 
or  on  the  road,  when  we  are  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
travelling  in  the  greatness  of  our  strength  and  agility.  We 
are  certainly  hastening  toward  the  end  of  life,  and  may 
arrive  at  it  much  sooner  than  we  are  aware.  The  impor- 
tance of  religious  consolation,  under  such  circumstances, 
will,  I  believe,  be  disputed  by  none.    All  would  have  it,  if 
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they  could  obtain  it  on  easy  tenns,  and  in  their  own  way. 
I  shall  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  objection  made  to 
religious  exhortation  at  that  time  of  feebleness,  disorder, 
and  pain,  though  bordering  on  insanity  when  it  comes 
from  a  man  conscious  of  irreligion,  and  who  apprehends 
himself  to  be  dying,  has  infinite  weight  in  it,  when  ap- 
plied to  one  who,  contemplating  death  at  a  distance, 
wishes  to  defer  the  consideration  of  his  eternal  interests 
*  till  the  evil  days  come/ 

There  is  another  class  of  difficulties  and  troubles,  far 
more  serious  in  their  nature  than  any  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned;  but  the  necessity  for  encountering 
them,  and  the  severity  of  their  pressure,  are  not  generally 
perceived :  I  refer  to  the  conflicts  to  be  maintained  with 
temptations  and  evil  dispositions.  Many  feel  no  alarm  at 
the  risk  nm,  even  by  their  morals,  in  certain  circumstances; 
but  insensibility  to  the  frequent  and  formidable  attacks 
made  upon  devout  affections  and  pious  habits,  notwith- 
standing their  injurious  effects  on  the  life  and  conversation, 
is  far  more  common.  When,  however,  the  apostle  tells 
us,  that  *we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places,'  he  certainly  draws  a  picture  adapted  to  ap- 
pall every  one  who  is  interested  in  it,  and  which  may  na- 
turally lead  a  prudent  man,  who  notices  it  with  attention, 
to  inquire  how  far  it  concerns  himself.  There  are  those, 
who  well  know  the  meaning  of  this  terrible  warfare,  by  ex- 
perience. On  such,  I  have  no  occasion  to  urge  the  com- 
patibleness of  piety  with  their  circumstances.  Far  from 
entertaining  a  doubt  on  that  subject,  they  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  religion,  as  a  source  of  spiritual  help  and  con- 
solation. With  regard  to  others,  addresses  of  this  kind 
too  often  prove  useless,  because  the  mind  is  not  yet  in  a 
proper  state  to  judge  of  their  import  and  force. 

One  more  particular  remains  to  be  noticed  as  pertaining 
to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  evincing  real  religion  to  be 
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universally  necessary,  namely,  safety  and  happiness  in  the 
future  state.  '  We  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.'  The  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  the  wise  and 
the  honourable,  who  were  never  brought  low  as  true  peni- 
tents and  suppliants  of  the  divine  mercy,  who  were  never 
made  *  poor  in  spirit,'  and  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
that  they  might  learn  of  him,  will  be  allowed  no  plea  of 
privilege,  but  must  experience  the  awful  fate  of  their  in- 
feriors, whose  character  relative  to  piety  coincides  with 
their  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  illiterate  and  the  poor, 
to  whom  the  gospel  has  been  preached,  but  whom  the 
word  did  not  profit,  '  not  being  mixed  witli  faith,'  will 
not  escape  the  miseries  of  the  future  world,  notwithstand- 
ing their  disadvantages  and  afflictions  in  the  present,  '  The 
kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men, 
and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every 
bond  man,  and  every  free  man,'  are  represented,  in  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,  as  feeling  equal  cause  to  aim  at  con- 
cealment in  the  day  of  wrath,  though  without  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  heaven 
will  not  be  bestowed,  like  the  favours  of  earthly  princes, 
on  pei'sons  distinguished  merely  by  their  talents,  their 
wealth,  or  their  noble  birth,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  to 
whom  nature  and  providence  have  been  less  propitious. 
They  will  be  granted  to  every  one,  who  in  this  life  did  not 
claim  them  as  his  just  right,  but  was  A^illing  to  receive 
them  as  *  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;'  who  valued 
them  above  every  thing  else;  who  sought  them  in  the  only 
way  which  the  Scriptures  authorize;  r.nd  who,  iu  line,  sa- 
crificed much  worldly  pleasure  and  advantage  on  their 
account.  No  individual  belonging  to  the  higher  orders 
will  be  admitted  to  celestial  honour  and  felicity,  without 
these  preliminaries;  nor  will  any  one  of  the  lower  orders 
be  refused  them,  provided  he  answers  to  the  foregoing 
description. 
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Thus  does  it  appear,  on  various  grounds,  that  notwith- 
standing the  striking-  differences  amon^^  mankind  in  re- 
spect of  rank  and  other  ch-cumstances,  *  one  thing' — 
that  is,  piety — '^is  needful'  to  them  all.  Since  that  is  the 
fact,  when  "^e  consider  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being 
in  providing  a  Saviour  for  guilty  men,  it  strikes  us  as  pro- 
bable, that  no  one,  whatever  may  be  his  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  will  fail  of  attaining  it,  without  his  own 
most  culpable  neglect.  But  just  as  this  inference  seems  to 
be,  and  agreeable  as  it  is  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
the  point  is  too  important  to  render  so  general  a  statement 
satisfactory.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  briefly  to  illus- 
trate it. 

In  this  attempt,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  I 
shall  have  the  best  wishes  of  the  different  parties  for  my 
success.  For  who,  it  may  be  thought,  can  desire  that  I 
should  fail,  in  laboming  to  prove  the  impediments  iu  the 
Avay  of  his  eternal  welfare  not  altogether  insurmountable, 
by  the  help  of  divine  grace  ?  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  for 
some,  preposterous  as  the  idea  seems,  to  imagine  that  the 
very  impediments  ensure  their  welfare,  and  furnish  them, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  using  no 
means  whatever  to  that  end.  In  that  case,  instead  of 
having  their  good  wishes,  I  may  expect  their  utmost  op- 
position to  my  design;  I  shall  give  them  pain — not  plea- 
sure, and  shall  appear  to  do  an  injury — not  to  render  a 
service.  Persuaded,  notwithstanding,  that  I  am  render- 
ing them  a  most  essential  service,  I  shall  persist  in  my 
undertaking. 

In  the  first  case,  however,  that  I  have  to  mention,  I 
must  presume  myself  to  be  performing  a  most  welcome 
office,  namely,  that  of  combating  the  desj)ondency  of  a 
dying  sinner.  Bad  as  his  situation  undoubtedly  is,  it  ought 
not  to  be  deemed  hopeless;  as  appears  from  the  scriptural 
instance  of  one  who  was  converted  in  these  melancholy 
circumstances.  The  fact  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  hold 
up  i)ersons  thus  unhappily  situated  from  despair — cspe- 
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oially  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  unfavourableness  of 
the  character  to  such  a  change:  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper  to  obsei've,  that  the  singularity  of  it  abundantly  dis- 
countenances the  least  inclination  to  procrastination  in  an 
aifair  of  infinite  moment,  with  a  view  to  a  similar  issue. 

The  objection  to  piety,  just  referred  to,  excites  pity; 
and  an  attempt  to  remove  it,  with  whatever  success,  will 
be  thankfully  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  opponent. 
Not  so  the  next  remark,  which  yet  must  be  made,  that  no 
obstacles  to  '  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righte- 
ousness,' presented  by  sloth,  pride,  or  the  love  of  pleasure, 
ought  to  be  regarded  for  a  moment.  Evils  that  real  reli- 
gion is  intended  to  correct,  can  never  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  forming  objections  to  real  religion  itself.  Such 
an  excuse  would  not  be  admitted,  where  any  great  tem- 
poral interest  was  at  stake;  much  less  ought  it  to  have 
weight,  where  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and  eternal  felicity 
are  concerned. 

But  the  difficulties  most  generally  pleaded  in  bar  of 
religious  obligation,  are  engagements  and  business  of  a 
worldly  nature — lawful,  perhaps  in  some  respects  ne- 
cessar}'.  It  is  urged,  that  these  so  much  occupy  the  time, 
the  thoughts,  and  the  active  powers,  as  to  leave  no  oppor- 
tunity for  attending  to  any  thing  else.  In  answer  to  thi«, 
I  must  observe,  that  our  Lord's  reproof  of  Martha,  who 
*  was  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,'  when  one 
thing  claimed  her  particular  attention,  is  applicable  here. 
Religion  ought  unquestionably  to  be  allowed  its  place 
among  other  affairs  of  importance,  and  even  the  chief 
place.  The  court  drawing  room  and  levee  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  neglected  by  the  great,  without  disrespect  to 
the  sovereign.  Visits  must  be  paid  and  received;  certain 
places  and  companies  must  be  resorted  to,  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  etiquette.  But  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for 
saying,  that  attention  to  the  private  interviews  with  which 
the  King  of  Heaven  is  disposed  to  indulge  his  subjects, 
and  to  the  public  levees  he  is  pleased  to  hold  at  his  palaces 
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below,  is  full  as  much  a  homage  due  to  '  the  honour  of 
his  excellent  majesty/  and  at  least  as  much  connected 
with  their  substantial  interest.  I  think,  further,  that  the 
company  of  those  with  whom  they  expect  shortly  to  sit 
in  heavenly  places,  and  that  conversation  with  them  con- 
cerning those  places,  how  they  were  procured,  and  by 
what  means  they  are  to  be  prepared  for,  might  as  properly 
and  beneficially  engage  a  portion  of  their  time,  as  any 
other  assembly  or  discourse.  The  same  observations  apply 
to  worldly  transactions  in  general,  whether  they  be  those 
of  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant;  the  farmer,  or  the  labourer; 
the  rich  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  the  manufacturer, 
or  the  men  employed  by  them;  the  master,  or  the  servant. 
Reading  the  word  of  God,  and  prayer,  need  not  take  up 
much  of  the  morning  or  the  evening,  if  much  time  can- 
not be  spared;  but  they  are  entitled  to  some  of  our  time. 
Even  the  busiest,  perhaps,  know  too  well  what  it  is 
for  time  to  hang  heavy,  and  to  be  wasted,  if  not  per- 
verted— indeed  much  more  than  would  suffice  to  answer 
the  demands  of  piety.  They  know  well  how  to  find  time 
at  the  call  of  interest  or  amusement — why  not  at  the  call 
of  religion?  The  latter  is  valuable,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  our  temporal  safety,  comfort,  and 
advantage:  but  if  no  such  connexion  existed,  still  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  soul,  its  improvement,  the  supply 
of  its  wants,  the  redress  of  its  grievances,  and  the  exer- 
cises that  relate  to  its  welfare  in  the  other  world,  are 
surely  no  less  deserving  of  regard,  than  similar  attentions 
due  to  the  body  in  this  world.  The  worship  and  service  of 
the  Blessed  God  are  by  no  means  found  incompatible  with 
a  proper  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  families,  where  pru- 
dence is  connected  with  piety.  The  recurrence  of  a  day 
in  every  week  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  business, 
lawful  on  other  days,  much  less  to  be  spent  in  pleasure, 
deprives  every  one,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  of 
the  smallest  pretext  for  alleging  that  he  has  no  leisure 
for  religion.     Were  the  holy  season  properly  improved. 
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it  would  not  occasion  those  complaints  of  weariness  or 
dulness,  now  so  frequent. 

Certain  other  cases  of  difficulty  attending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  piety,  may  be  dismissed  with  much  shorter  notice. 
The  classic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  artist,  who  study  for 
amusement  or  for  fame,  must  not  plead,  as  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  divine  subjects,  that  they  are  engaged  in  exa- 
mining others,  since  the  latter  are  infinitely  inferior  in 
excellence  and  importance.     It  is  likewise  a  shame  for  a 
man  in  prosperity  to  be  so  much  occupied  with  the  con- 
templation of  his  felicity,  Avith  self  congratulation,  and 
with  schemes  of  future  grandeur  or  enjoyment,  as  to  find 
no  opportunity  or  inclination  for  making  proper  acknow- 
ledgments to  his  heavenly  Benefactorj  for  seeking  more 
important,  complete,  and  permanent  instances  of  his  re- 
gard; for  guarding  against  the  temptations  usually  atten- 
dant on  success ;  and  for  aiming  at  such  an  improvement  of 
it,  as  may  show  real  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good. 
As  for  the  man  in  adversity,  the  exercise  of  piety,  far  from 
increasing  his  embarrassment,  is  necessary  to  open  for  him 
the  best  sources  of  tranquillity  and  fortitude,  besides  co- 
operating with  all  other  lawful  means  he  may  employ  for 
escape  or  deliverance. 

The  ignorant  and  illiterate  man  is  mistaken,  in  suppo- 
sing that  his  want  of  intellect  or  of  education  will  render 
every  endeavour  he  may  use  in  the  pursuit  of  religion 
fruitless.  He  who  really  desires  to  obtain  the  wisdom  that 
is  from  above,  and  who  faithfully  applies  to  the  study  of  it, 
in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Scripture,  will  be  sure  of  finding 
sufficient  abilities.  The  Divine  Teacher,  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  is  accustomed  to  give  capacity,  as  well 
as  instruction,  to  eveiy  one  who  asks  or  learns  of  him. 

After  all,  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  be- 
coming truly  pious,  are  of  a  moral  nature — that  is  to  say, 
unreasonable  antipathies  and  propensities;  evil  habits;  the 
infection  of  bad  maxims  or  examples  around  us,  together 
with  the  internal  suggestions  of  a  peculiarly  formidable, 
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thoiig-h  imseen,  enemy.  These  difficulties,  (lifferent  indeed 
in  some  views  with  respect  to  different  persons,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  to  all,  of  whatever  order,  condition,  or 
age.  In  aiming  to  surmount  them,  no  one  can  reasonably 
promise  himself  speedy  or  complete  success  in  this  life; 
but  eveiy  one,  however  discouraging  the  prospect  may 
appear,  if  he  continues  using  the  means,  and  seeking 
the  divine  blessing,  is  assured  of  experiencing  a  favourable 
issue.  The  promises  made  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  in- 
quirer after  God,  and  their  partial  fulfilment  in  many  who 
long  laboiu'ed  under  great  discouragements,  are  the  autho- 
rities for  such  an  expectation. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  upon  the  subject  I  have  been 
discussing,  that  the  supposed  tendency  of  piety  to  con- 
found all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  is  entirely  ground- 
less. The  exercise  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  remind  them  o( 
their  equality  respecting  their  principal  dangers  and  in- 
terests, difficulties  and  encouragements:  but  the  frequent 
recollection  of  this,  far  from  degrading  the  higher  orders, 
or  exciting  aspiring  thoughts  in  those  of  low  degree,  will 
render  essential  service  to  both,  by  checking  alike  arro- 
gance and  discontent,  tyranny  and  insubordination,  imdue 
elation  and  undue  depression  of  spirit:  it  will  produce  con- 
descension in  superiors,  deference  in  inferiors,  moderation 
in  all.  The  nobleman  or  rich  man  has  more  reason  to 
complain  of  the  same  restraints  being  imposed,  and  the 
same  duties  enjoined  upon  him,  as  upon  others,  than  of 
his  being  liable  to  the  difficulties  and  troubles  common  to 
humanity.  It  is  not  more  strange  that  there  should  be 
*no  royal  road'  to  holiness  and  happiness,  than  that  there 
should  be  none  to  any  branch  of  human  science.  The 
service  of  God  is  surely  no  more  derogatory  to  exalted 
rank,  than  the  self  denial  they  willingly  practise  in  ren- 
dering homage  to  an  earthly  prince,  or  yielding  com- 
pliance to  his  commands.  Piety  will  allow  them  to  retain 
a  sufficient  portion  of  their  present  magnificence,  splen- 
dour, and  gaiety.     If  it  limits  the  number  or  quality  of 
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their  enjoyments,  it  at  the  same  time  refines  and  dignifies 
them;  it  improves  the  delight  they  afford,  both  by  re- 
moving the  apprehension  of  future  evii^  and  by  inspiring 
the  hope  of  future  good:  it  also  abundantly  supplies  any 
deficiency  it  may  occasion  in  them,  by  the  bestowment  of 
gratifications  infinitely  more  noble,  solid,  and  durable. 
Any  disadvantages  suffered  by  the  great  on  account  of 
religion,  through  the  opinions  or  behaviour  of  irreligious 
connexions  and  acquaintance  belonging  to  the  same  or- 
der, may  be  removed,  perhaps,  by  the  formation  of  other 
alliances;  but  should  that  be  impracticable,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  unaffected,  firm,  and  consistent  piety,  ac- 
companied by  discretion  and  benevolence,  to  appear  with 
grace  and  dignity,  in  defiance  of  the  petty  and  malevolent 
efforts  of  the  profane — commanding  the  respect  and  love 
both  of  equals  and  inferiors;  an  effect  that  may  the  more 
reasonably  be  expected,  as  the  servants  of  God  more  par- 
ticularly enjoy  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  lower  classes  have  still  less  reason  to  complain  of 
real  religion,  as  if  it  tended  to  sink  them  lower,  to  dimi- 
nish their  comforts,  or  to  increase  both  the  number  and 
weight  of  their  present  burdens.  Far  from  depressing 
them,  or  augmenting  their  labours  and  sufferings,  it  will 
exalt  and  relieve  its  votaries.  It  may  possibly  better  their 
condition  and  circumstances  in  the  world.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  enlarge  their  minds,  improve  their  characters,  and 
procure  for  them  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  supe- 
riors. 

In  fine,  the  Divine  Being  has  himself  placed  beyond 
dispute  the  compatibleness  of  piety  with  all  ranks  and 
circumstances,  not  only  by  enjoining  it  upon  all,  but  also 
by  bestowing  the  inestimable  blessing  upon  some  belong- 
ing to  each  class.  The  happy  subjects  of  it  will  in  hea- 
ven either  rise  to  infinitely  higher  honours  and  greater 
opulence  than  any  they  enjoyed  here,  or  attain  prefer- 
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ment  and  riches  to  which  tliey  have  hitherto  been  stran- 
gers. On  the  other  hand,  where,  unhappily,  piety  still 
continues  to  be  disregarded,  whatever  be  the  order  or 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  it  is  of  importance  for 
him  to  recollect,  in  addition  to  the  observations  already 
recommended  to  his  serious  attention,  that  the  irreligious 
great  or  rich  man  will  in  the  future  state  suffer  the  most 
mortifying  degradation,  and  the  irreligious  poor  man  will 
be  reduced  to  a  far  lower  condition  of  insignificance  and 
distress. 


ESSAY  XXX.. 


'ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  AND  DEGREES  OF  PIETY. 

The  Christian  character  has  suffered  the  faite  of  all  other 
great  characters,  in  being  estimated  either  at  too  high,  or 
at  too  low  a  rate.  Some  have  connected  with  it  such 
grand  ideas  of  purity  and  inoffensiveness,  of  intelligence 
and  discretion,  of  resolution  in  encountering  difficulties, 
and  patience  in  endiU'ing  trials,  while  attempting  to  serve 
God  and  man,  as  to  expose  the  bulk  of  real  Christians  to 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  discourage  the  humble 
and  timid  among  them,  of  low  degree  in  abilities  and  cir- 
cimistauces,  from  assuming,  if  not  from  retaining  the 
name  of  Saint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  instances  arc  too  many,  in  which  the  duties  in- 
cumbent on  the  professor  of  religion  have  been  confined 
within  so  narro\^'  a  compass,  as  to  deprive  both  the  world 
and  the  church  of  those  benefits,  which  each  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  great  talents  and  superior  stiition.  To 
correct  these  evils,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  reflections 
on  the  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  piety,  would  not  be 
wholly  irrelevant. 

I  observe,  then,  that  he  who  conceives  a  real  disciple  of 
Christ  to  be  a  great  character,  entertains  a  sentiment  per- 
fectly just.  Such  a  person  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  re- 
flection and  discernment;  as  appears  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  other  sub- 
jects not  commonly  known  or  appreciated  according  to 
their  dignity  and  importance.  He  possesses  an  enlarged 
Understanding;  comprehending  in  his  view  the  invisible  a> 
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well  as  the  visible  world,  and  looking  through  the  pre- 
sent to  the  future  life:  thus  connecting  eternity  with  time. 
He  shows  his  courage,  in  daring  to  know  the  worst  of 
his  situation,  and  to  look  danger,  with  all  its  horrors, 
full  in  the  face :  at  the  same  time,  he  discovers  the  strongest 
marks  of  wisdom,  in  adopting  the  only  means  of  safety  and 
happiness,  however  unpleasant  he  may  apprehend  them. 
He  freely  acknowledges  his  errors  and  failings,  thus  dis- 
playing a  truly  great  soul.  He  aims  at  the  most  glorious 
of  all  conquests,  that  of  subjugating  his  passions,  with  the 
assistance  of  divine  grace,  to  the  dominion  of  right  rea- 
son. He  cultivates  an  acquaintance  with  the  greatest 
and  best  of  characters,  regardless  of  their  mysteriousness, 
knowing  them  to  be  really  in  existence,  and  encouraged 
as  well  by  their  making  the  first  advances,  as  by  their  af- 
fording him  the  requisite  opportunities;  thus  manifesting 
a  sound  judgment,  a  refined  taste,  and  elevated  senti- 
ments. He  evinces  a  noble  mind  and  a  generous  heart, 
by  encountering  obstacles  and  enduring  sufferings  at  the 
call  of  benevolence  and  gratitude,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  proceeds,  whether  from  earth  or  heaven.  In  fine,  Avhat 
is  most  extraordinary,  amidst  these  high  distinctions,  he 
exercises  true  humility ;  confessing  himself  to  have  once 
been  a  miserable  sinner,  acknowledging  that  he  is  less 
than  the  least  of  ail  saints,  and  uniting  with  the  Apostle 
in  declaring,  *  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am.' 

Nor  is  this  character,  great  as  it  must  appear,  peculiar 
to  some  of  the  pious  only.  'This  honour  have  all  the 
saints,'  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  whether  any  one  be 
the  latter  in  his  own  opinion  only,  or  in  reality.  The  old 
adage,  that  '  a  man  must  be  every  thing  or  nothing,'  was 
never  more  applicable  to  any  case,  than  to  the  present. 
That  one  trait  of  the  character  may  be  most  strongly 
marked,  and  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder  more  in  one 
person  than  in  another,  I  admit,  and  shall  account  for  it 
afterwards;  yet  all  real  Christians  will  possess  the  general 
features  of  the  character.     The  pious  principle  Mathia 
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them,  will  invariably  emit  bright  and  cheering  rays,  which, 
like  those  of  the  sun,  assume  different  hues,  according 
to  circumstances.  It  may  indeed  shine  with  various  ef- 
fects, and  with  various  degrees  of  strength;  yet  still  it 
must  shine:  and  even  should  its  light,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, be  so  far  intercepted  by  different  objects  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible  to  the  world,  yet  its  nature,  ten- 
dency, and  immediate  effects,  cannot  but  appear  manifest 
to  conscience,  or,  at  least,  to  God.  These  remarks,  I  own, 
may  possibly  remove  the  illusion  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  Christians  in  name  only;  but  the  removal,  though 
painful,  is  salutary.  I  trust  that  nothing  has  been  said 
tending  to  excite  unreasonable  suspicions  in  the  breasts  of 
the  truly  upright,  concerning  the  soundness  of  their  piety. 
On  comparing  their  experience  with  the  obsenations  just 
made,  however  humble  and  timid,  they  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, perceive  a  general  resemblance  between  them- 
selves and  the  character  there  drawn. 

The  emanations,  then,  of  real  piety,  however  faint  their 
lustre,  or  small  the  distance  to  which  they  proceed;  how- 
ever contracted  tlie  space  in  which  they  are  by  circum- 
stances confined;  or  however  inconsiderable  their  bene- 
ficial effects  may  appear,  must  always  convey  the  idea  of 
grandeur.  They  are  noble,  when  confined  to  the  fervour 
of  private  devotion,  from  which  liuman  observers  are  ex- 
cluded. They  possess  real  dignity,  in  the  many  cases 
where,  remote  from  the  knowledge  and  applause  of  so- 
ciety, duty,  with  all  its  rigours,  is  embraced,  and  sin,  with 
all  its  allurements,  is  rejected.  When  no  external  sign 
reveals  the  sacred  emotions  of  the  soul,  or  when,  amidst 
the  darkness  of  the  midnight  shades,  the  countenance 
ceases  to  be  the  index  of  the  heart,  the  emanations  from 
genuine  piety,  whether  providential  favours  or  the  re- 
demption of  sinners  be  the  theme  of  meditation,  even 
then,  exhibit  a  bright  appearance  to  the  individual  him- 
self, and  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God. 

If  piety,  enclosed  within  the  privacy,  and  even  wliUii 
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the  bosom,  of  its  happy  subject,  does  not  lose  its  grandeur 
and  importance,  still  less  does  it  sustain  this  loss,  because 
its  external  effects  are  comparatively  inconsiderable.  I 
am  at  present  adverting  to  a  devotion  that  goes  not  out  of 
retirement,  or  the  family,  except  to  the  house  of  God;  to 
a  religious  zeal,  that  can  discover  itself  in  occasional  re- 
marks and  observations,  exhortations  and  admonitions — 
where  the  man  can  only  wish  and  pray,  while  others  act 
and  applaud,  without  being  himself  at  any  time  the  object 
of  applause.  I  speak  of  a  piety  which  no  one  knows  of, 
except  near  relations,  surrounding  neighbours,  a  few  ac- 
quaintance, or  intimate  connexions  civil  or  religious.  I 
suppose  the  virtues  proceeding  from  it  to  derive  no  lustre 
from  rank  or  influence,  from  superior  parts  or  literaiy  at- 
tainments; that  they  are  more  beneficial  to  the  individual 
himself  than  to  society,  except  to  persons  who,  though 
they  profit  by  them,  think  them  either  too  natural  and  in- 
cumbent on  the  performers  to  be  worth  publishing  abroad, 
or  manifested  in  instances  too  common  and  minute  to  at- 
tract general  notice  when  related;  perhaps  consisting  more 
in  *  departing  from  evil,'  than  in  '  doing  good.'  The  vir- 
tues, in  fine,  to  which  I  am  alluding,  are  i)erhaps  the  re- 
sult of  merely  providential  arrangements,  acknoMiedged 
and  endured,  rather  than  courted  or  admired;  they  seem 
rather  extorted  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  than  to  be 
the  movements  of  a  delighted  and  grateful  mind. 

But  little  known  as  these  excellences  may  be  to  the 
public,  and  little  calculated  as  they  may  seem  to  attract 
general  regard,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  think  them 
cither  mean  or  trivial.  Besides  their  importance  to  the 
party  himself,  and  to  his  innnediate  connexions,  they  are 
of  no  small  consequence  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  Were  no  moral  endowments  considered 
as  entitled  to  notice,  except  those  which  excite  or  com- 
mand attention  from  elevated  situations;  those,  the  benc- 
iicial  influence  of  which  is  felt  by  thousands  at  the  same 
moment;  or  those  which  can  derive  celcbritv  from  the  vi- 
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gorous  descriptions  and  splendid  colouring  of  powerful 
narrative,  few  would  be  the  virtuous  characters  and  deeds, 
even  were  piety  out  of  the  question.  How  much  fewer 
examples  of  virtue,  then,  must  be  supposed  to  occur, 
founded  on  faith  in  Christ,  the  only  truly  religious  princi- 
ple !  Rare,  indeed,  is  goodness,  if  we  are  to  look  for  it 
chiefly  when  associated  with  rank  or  riches,  Avith  illus- 
trious talents  or  extraordinary  acquirements !  He,  then, 
who  would  think  honourably,  and  even  justly,  of  his  spe- 
cies, must  look  much  lower.  He  must  descend  into  the 
abodes  of  obscurity  and  comparative  insignificance;  he 
must  have  patience  to  examine  petty  instances,  and  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life ;  he  must  converse  with  the 
poor  or  the  afflicted  saint,  if  he  would  have  substantial 
reason  for  conceiving  moral  worth  and  real  religion  to 
exist  and  prevail  among  numbers  of  people;  or  indeed  if 
he  would  be  in  a  state  to  judge  correctly  on  the  subject. 
I  may  likewise  affirm,  that  a  real  Christian  who  happens 
to  be  of  a  high  degree,  and  who  wishes  to  think  of  himself 
according  to  truth,  must  take  his  estimate  from  the  gene- 
ral tcnour  of  his  conduct,  and  not  from  a  few  bright  spots 
that  highly  illumine  his  conversation  and  practice;  he  must 
take  into  view  not  merely  the  noble  acts  of  piety  which 
distinguished  abilities  and  exalted  station  may  have  given 
him  opportunities  of  performing,  but  his  behaviour  in  the 
common  relations,  situations,  and  circumstances  of  life. 
He  finds  occasion,  much  oftcner  for  the  virtues  becoming 
him  as  a  man,  and  as  a  member  of  society,  whether  in  a 
civil  or  a  religious  capacity,  than  for  those  attached  to  ho- 
nours or  fortune;  he  is  called  upon  much  more  frequently 
to  speak  and  to  act  in  a  manner  becoming  one  *  who  pro- 
fesses godliness,'  where  ordinary  talents  only  are  necessary, 
than  where  the  exigency  demands  extraordinary  powers ; 
he  is  required  to  behave  with  propriety,  in  far  more  nu- 
merous cases  of  common  prosperity  and  adversity,  than  in 
one  where  he  experiences  singular  vicissitudes  of  good  and 
evil.     A  devotional  spirit  in  acts  of  religious  worship — 
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zeal  to  speak  a  word  in  season  on  behalf  of  Christ  and  the 
souls  of  men — prudence  and  industry — truth  and  integrity 
— temperance  and  moderation  with  regard  to  the  things  of 
this  life,  and  to  life  itself — compassion  and  forbearance — 
resignation  and  pious  gratitude,  are  virtues  incident  to 
real  Christians  in  the  higher,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society;  and  may  be  expected  to  be  much  more 
frequently  called  into  action,  than  the  munificence  of  a 
David,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  Paul ;  than  the  courage  of  a 
missionaiy,  or  the  constancy  of  a  martyr. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  world  should 
disregard  religion,  because  they  see  it  produce,  for  the 
most  part,  only  ordinary  virtues,  and  seldom  observe  any 
thing  great  or  splendid  in  its  effects.     The  common  day- 
light is  not  to  be  despised,  because  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
sun  when  tinging  the  sky  with  gaiety  and  magnificence,  or 
darting  his  rays  with  a  degree  of  fcrvidity  equal  to  that  of 
the  hottest  season;  nor  are  the  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  to  be  slighted,  because  they  want  the  glowing 
colours  and  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  tropical  finiits.  The 
common  virtues  are  those  from  which  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  ordinary  life  spring;  and  that,  to  all  classes  of 
people,  whether  high  or  low :  they  are,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  the  Bounteous  Giver,  with  joy  and 
thankfiilness.  No  real  disciple  of  Christ,  of  whatever  emi- 
nence in  the  world  or  the  church,  will  disregard  or  treat 
with  contempt  the  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  brethren  of  low  degree,  because,  for  want 
of  ability  or  opportunity,  their  good  works  shine  with  far 
less  lustre  and  influence  than  his  own.    Nor  let  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  account  themselves  and  their  services 
nothing,  because,  in  point  of  usefulness  to  God  and  man, 
they  fall  so  far  short  of  some  they  may  have  seen  or  heard 
of.     In  a  great  building,  a  pin  is  not  of  equal  importance 
with  a  main  beam;  but  yet  it  is  of  importance.     He  '  by 
whom  actions  are  weighed,'  in  graciously  recompensing 
the  good  deeds  of  his  people,  will  estimate  them,  not  ac- 
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cording  to  their  intrinsic  excellence  or  their  relative  dig- 
nity and  value,  but  according  to  the  means  and  occasions 
afforded  to  the  performer  of  doing  good.     While,  there- 
fore, the  Christian  who  is  in  some  respects  greatly  inferior 
to  his  fellow  saints,  in  surveying  the  character  of  his  holier, 
at  least  more  useful,  brethren,  discovers  a  quick  sensibility 
to  his  own  defects,  let  him  not  give  way  to  unreasonable 
grief  and  apprehension.     Let  him  be  upon  his  guard,  lest 
the  anxiety  he  feels  should  savour  more  of  ambition  than 
of  heavenly  zealj  more  of  discontent,  and  want  of  submis- 
sion to  God  respecting  his  talents  and  situation  in  life,  than 
of  pure  benevolence.     Above  all,  let  him  be  cautious  not 
to  indulge  sloth,  under  the  appearance  of  humility,  by  en- 
tertaining so  mean  an  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  as  to 
neglect  or  cease  to  perform  what  he  can,  because  he  can- 
not perform  so  much  as  he  desires.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  this  temptation  is  but  too  prevalent.    In  yielding  to  it, 
he  would  have  real,  instead  of  imaginary  cause  for  self 
reproach.     If  he  can  do  but  little  good,  he  may  at  least 
depart  from  evil;  and  thus  occasion  no  grief  to  his  fellow 
disciples,  or  loss  of  credit  to  religion  among  the  people  of 
the  world.     But  why  do  I  speak  merely  of  his  shunning 
these  and  other  ill  consequences  resulting  from  falsehood, 
dishonesty,  or  intemperance?  Let  him,  by  the  display  of 
common  sense  and  prudence,  industry  and  benevolence, 
not  only  approve  himself  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  his 
religious  connexions,  but  merit  the  praise  of  those  who 
are  much  more  apt  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  piety 
from  the  moral  virtues  of  its  votary,  than  from  any  of  his 
devotional  acts  or  pious  remarks.      Instances  of  proper 
conduct  observed   by  him  in  his  calling  or  profession, 
whether  it  be  honourable  or  mean ;  as  a  member  of  a  fa- 
mily, or  a  neighbour;  as  an  employer,  or  one  employed; 
as  a  buyer,  or  a  seller;  inconsiderable  as  they  appear  when 
viewed  singly,  by  frequent  repetition  amount  to  something 
important,  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  make  a  strong  im- 
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pression  on  the  observer  in  favour  of  religion.  Let  the 
pious  man,  therefore,  who  is  tempted  to  neglect  his  duties 
bcciiuse  he  moves  in  an  humble  and  contracted  sphere, 
ever  bear  in  mind,  that  slight  strokes  constantly  renewed 
may  produce  an  efl'ect  equivalent  to  that  of  one  violent 
shock :  and  that  the  largest  sums  often  accumulate  by  small 
increments.  Regulating  his  behaviour  by  these  princi- 
ples, he  will  render  religion  itself  a  recommendation  even 
among  the  irreligious,  and  cause  a  person  professing  god- 
liness to  appear  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  any  others, 
in  every  social  connexion. 

It  follows,  then,  that  no  defect  of  talents,  no  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  of  fortune,  no  obscurity  of  station,, 
can  exempt  a  true  Christian  from  the  obligation  of  speak- 
ing and  acting  in  a  manner  becoming  his  character,  pro- 
vided he  has  the  power  of  doing  either.  Even  age  and 
infirmity,  notwithstanding  the  confinement  they  may  oc- 
casion, are  not  unaccompanied  by  duties.  There  are  pas- 
sive as  well  as  active  virtues;  and  he  who  can  do  nothing, 
may  yet  speak  properly,  or  at  least  refrain  from  speaking 
improperly.  Resignation  and  contentment,  gratitude  for 
past  mercies,  and  hope  of  future  blessings,  claim  the  at- 
tention of  a  pious  mind,  as  long  as  life  and  the  use  of 
intellect  continue. 

Here  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  notice  a  little 
the  reason  of  Divine  Providence,  for  destining  the  bulk  of 
the  pious  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  life.  At  first  view,  one 
might  suppose  that  were  most,  if  nat  all  of  them,  endowed 
with  shining  abilities,  placed  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  raised  to  exalted  stations,  their  excellences  would  be 
better  known,  and  their  influence  more  extensively  felt, 
among  the  higher  orders  at  least,  and  that  thraugh  that 
medium  the  principles  and  the  pi-actice  of  the  lower  orders 
would  be  improved.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  tliat 
this  happy  effect  would  follow.  In  such  slippery  places, 
the  falls  of  the  pious,  being  more  frequent,  certainly  more 
conspicuous  frgm  their  eminence,  might  materially  ob- 
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Struct  the  happy  tendency  of  their  elevation;  and  were  it 
otherwise,  however  great  an  influence  the  example  of 
these  saints  might  have  upon  others  in  favour  of  good  mo- 
rals and  of  external  religion,  its  beneficial  result  on  their 
internal  character  is  by  no  means  equally  probable.  Be- 
sides, an  inquirer  after  God  might  be  tempted  to  desist 
from  the  pursuit  of  piety,  when  he  saw  it  monopolized  as 
it  were  by  the  wealthy  and  the  great;  while  the  rest  of  the 
poor  miglit  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  neglect  of  it,  tliat 
it  was  founded  in  a  regard  to  worldly  interest,  asking,  like 
Satan  concerning  the  patriarch  in  the  height  of  his  pro- 
sperity, *Dotli  Job  serve  God  for  nought?'  In  humble  life, 
also,  the  body  of  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  near  their 
superiors  to  receive  improvement  from  them,  were  they 
disposed  to  afford  it;  they  are  more  likely  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  instructors  and  examples  from  among  themselves. 
In  short,  the  Divine  Being  has  only  observed  the  same  con- 
duct toward  the  ^  peculiar  people,'  as  toward  tribes  and 
nations,  and  indeed  every  society,  whether  large  or  small; 
in  each  of  which,  the  great  majority  are  persons  of  plain 
understanding,  and  of  little  account  in  respect  of  birth 
or  fortune.  By  conferring  such  a  vast  variety  of  talent, 
and  attaching  enjoyment  to  such  an  immense  number  of 
situations  and  circumstances,  he  <lisplays  more  strikingly 
the  riches  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  For  aught 
we  can  tell,  he  may  propose  to  glorify  his  perfections  like- 
wise, by  producing  and  supporting  piety  amidst  the  tempt- 
ations incident  to  ignorance,  to  want,  and  to  distress,  as 
well  as  among  those  attendant  on  wisdom,  nobility,  and 
opulence;  as  also  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  virtues,  which  in  different  circumstances  would  not  be 
called  forth:  thus  rendering  his  people  beneficial  to  all 
orders  of  mankind,  through  the  pious  improvement  of  op- 
posite endowments  and  situations.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
conceive  in  what  way  another  constitution  of  things  could 
take  place,  except  the  Divine  Being  were  either  to  confine 
piety  chiefly  to  the  higher  classes,  or  almost  invariably  to 
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work  a  miracle  in  favour  of  any  convert  from  among  the 
lower  classes,  to  give  or  secure  to  him  worldly  pre-emi- 
nence, in  opposition  to  the  usual  course  both  of  nature 
and  providence.  In  neither  of  these  cases,  whatever  we 
might  think  of  his  power,  could  we  discern  any  of  his 
other  attributes. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  extraordinary  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  concurrence  of  natural  and  providential 
advantages  with  a  pious  heart.     I  am  aware  that  some  of 
these  consequences  will  appear  illustrious  and  important, 
only  to  those  who  themselves  possess  a  taste  for  the  plea- 
sures of  religion,  and  who  feel  its  power.    But  they  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  on  that  account.     How  admirable, 
then,  is  the  turn  which  some  have  for  devotion,  frequently 
engaging  in   religious  exercises  without  the  neglect  of 
other  duties,  and  spending  hours  together  in  them,  with- 
out experiencing  deficiency  of  matter,  or  abatement  of 
ardour!  They  remind  us  of  the  apostles,  who,  during  their 
seasons  of  leisure,  gave  themselves  unto  prayer;  and  even 
of  their  Divine  Master,  who  in  one  case  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God.     The  generality  of  spirituLilly- minded 
Christians    themselves,    caimot    but    feel    mortified   and 
grieved  at  the  contrast  between  these  walkers  with  God, 
and  their  own  contracted  and  lukewarm  services  on  too 
many  occasions.      The   same  humiliating  sensations  are 
felt  by  them,  though  not  conscious  of  altogether  neglect- 
ing the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  when  they   recollect   the   indefatigable   pains 
which  are  taken  by  some  in  their  daily  conversation  and 
epistolary  correspondence,  whether  abroad  or  at  home, 
whether  connected  with  old  or  young,  friends  or  strangers, 
saints  or  sinners,  to  inculcate  the  proper  knowledge  of 
Christ  crucified;  and  that  without  affectation,  rudeness, 
or  indiscretion:  happily  blending  improvement  with  en- 
tertainment, and  diversifying  their  representations  or  ap- 
plications of  divine  truths,  according  to  the  images  pre- 
sented by  the  passing  scene,  agreeably  to  the  immerous 
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and  striking  examples  wliicli  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  tlie  history  of  our  Saviour.  Nor  do  I  doubt, 
but  the  real  Christians  of  only  common  industry  and  self- 
denial  in  their  holy  profession,  experience  no  small  de- 
gree of  compunction,  when  they  consider  the  pious  zeal 
of  others,  in  propagating  the  gospel  for  '  the  obedience  of 
faith,'  privately  or  publicly,  in  their  own  countiy  or  in 
foreign  countries.     He  who  renders  merely  ordinary  ser- 
vices as  a  Christian  or  as  a  Christian  minister,  appears 
very  little  in  his  own  eyes,  when  he  reflects  on  the  highly 
useful  discourses  or  publications  of  others  on  divine  sub- 
jects; and  particularly  on  the  home  and  foreign  labor.rs  of 
certain  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  being  in- 
cessantly occupied  either  in  planning  or  executing  schemes 
for  this  great  and  good  purpose,  recall  to  our  view  the 
acts  of  the  apostles;  pursuing  their  design,  whenever  and 
wheresoever  they  could  find  an  audience;  'teaching  pub- 
lich%  and  from  house  to  house;'  'in  season,  out  of  sea- 
son;' 'in  journeyings  often;  in  perils  by  water;  in  perils 
by  robbers;  in  perils  by  their  own  counti'j'men ;  in  perils 
by  the  heathen;   in  perils   in  the   city;   in  perils  in  the 
Avilderness;  in  perils  in  the  sea;  in  perils  amongst  false 
brethren;  in  weariness  and  painfulness;  in  watchings  of- 
ten; in  hunger  and  thirst;  in  fastings  often;  in  cold  and 
-nakedness;'    thus   imitating    the  conduct   of  Him,  who 
made  it  '  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  his  hea- 
venly Father.'     A  common  disciple  or  minister  of  Christ 
is  perfectly  confounded,  when  he  compares  his  ovrn  puny 
and  occasional  efforts  with  the  activity  and  disinterested- 
ness, the  courage  and  the  patience,  of  these  worthies,  who, 
in  serving  their  Redeemer  and  immortal  souls,  not  only 
abandon  every  prospect  of  advancing  their  worldly  com- 
fort and  interest,  but  also  submit  to  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion and  suffering.     He  trembles  with  appreliension  for 
the  fate  of  his  own  resolution  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  he  possesses  any  por- 
tion of  the  truly  Christian  spirit.     Above  all,  he  is  filled' 
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with  admiration  and  self-diffidence,  while  contemplating 
the  constancy  of  the  martyrs,  founded  on  their  love  to 
Christ,  and  on  their  hope  of  a  better  resurrection. 

The  irreligious  part  of  mankind  will  of  course  expe- 
rience some  difficidty,  in  conceiving  what  there  can  be 
either  great  or  beneficial  in  such  exertions  and  acts  of 
self-denial.  But  their  conception  will  be  somewhat  aided, 
if  they  do  but  recollect  the  high  regard  they  feel  for  a 
student  of  intelligence  and  taste,  in  some  important  art  or 
science;  for  a  dependant  eminently  grateful  to  an  illus- 
trious and  generous  benefactor;  for  a  man  of  patient  and 
persevering  application  to  business;  for  a  true  patriot;  for 
a  disinterested  and  active  philanthropist;  for  a  zealous  and 
faithful  adherent  to  his  lawful  sovereign;  and  for  a  hardy 
warrior  in  the  best  of  causes.  The  characters  just  de- 
scribed are  not  unlike  those  before  mentioned,  with  this 
vast  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that  they  im- 
prove not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  morals  and  the 
heart:  that  they  provide  for  the  security  and  happiness  of 
the  life  to  come,  as  well  as  of  the  present :  that  they  serve 
a  Sovereign  of  the  greatest  abilities,  and  the  most  exalted 
merit:  finally,  that  in  the  course  of  their  marches  and 
battles,  they  exhibit  no  scenes  which  shock  humanity; 
they  fight  for  the  liberty  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
body;  for  riches  and  honours  that  will  escape  the  ravages 
of  time  itself;  and  if  these  die,  they  ^vill  not  only  possess 
immortal  fame,  but  see  and  enjoy  it  in  the  life  to  come. 

But  we  will  proceed  to  instances  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  true  Christian  peculiarly  favoured  by 
abilities  and  station,  the  value  of  which  all  may  properly 
appreciate,  whatever  may  be  their  character  with  respect 
to  religion.  I  allude  to  those  cases  of  private  and  public 
beneficence,  in  exercising  which,  humanity  is  happily 
blended  with  piety.  The  performers  of  these  worthy  deeds 
sometimes  submit  to  no  ordinary  privations,  and  make  no 
inconsiderable  sacrifices.  There  are  those,  who,  in  order 
to  abridge  their  expenses  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
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their  means  for  doing  good,  not  only  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  vanity  and  pleasure,  but  even  forego,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  eminence  in  society,  and  those  com- 
forts, which  opulence  places  within  their  reach.     There 
are  others,  who  employ  that  time  which  might  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  wealth  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  in  attending  meetings,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  devise  and  execute  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  benevolence.     The  truly  noble 
and  generous  characters,  likewise,  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing, besides  ministering  liberally  of  their  substance  upon 
the  representations  and  solicitations  of  others,  set  their 
o^vn  shoulders  to  the  work;  and  instead  of  wasting  the 
leisure  they  can  spare  from  domestic  duties  in  paying  fri- 
volous compliments  abroad,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  sloth 
and  folly  at  home,  make  it  their  business  to  search  after 
the  different  modes  of  displaying  a  charitable  disposition, 
and  the  cases  which  most  need  or  best  merit  their  kind 
regards.     Hence  their  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  age  and  sickness. 
Whatever  may  be  their  riches  or  rank,  they  think  it  in  no 
wise  derogatoiy  to  either,  even  to  enter  the  meanest  cot- 
tage; nor  do  they  consider  it  as  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
convenience,  or  of  the  regard  due  to  delicacy  and  sensibi- 
lity, to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction, 
and,  perhaps,  the  abodes  of  indigence  and  disease  in  some 
of  their  worst  forms.  Among  these  proper  objects  of  pious 
benevolence,  they  pay  distinguished  regard  to  the  *  house- 
hold of  faith,'  especially  when  such  misfortunes  are  brought 
upon  them  by  persecution,  or  worldly  disadvantages  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience.     These  latter, 
indeed,  they  cannot  but  consider  as  claiming  the  first  ex- 
pressions of  humane  regard,  when  they  advert  to  the  mo- 
mentous declaration  of  our  Saviour,  who  represents  him- 
self on  the  last  day  as  conferring  eternal  life  on  those  who 
paid  attention  to  the  hungiy  and  the  thirsty,  the  stranger 
and  the  naked,  the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  belonging  to 
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the  least  of  his  brethren.  I  will  add,  that  though  the 
dissemination  of  religious  knowledge  by  propagating  the 
Bible  and  supporting  the  due  ministration  of  the  gospel, 
particularly  in  the  unenlightened  parts  of  the  world,  may 
appear  trivial  objects  to  the  irreligious  among  the  bene- 
volent, who  confine  their  solicitude  to  the  bodies  and  tem- 
poral interests  of  their  fellow  creatures;  yet  eveiy  one,  that 
judges  rightly,  must  consider  the  person  as  entitled  to  pe- 
culiar respect,  avIio,  in  appropriating  the  superfluities  of 
his  fortune  to  charitable  purposes,  shows  an  extraordinaiy 
regard  for  the  infinitely  superior  concerns  of  the  soul,  and 
of  eternity. 

In  thus  applauding,  however,  those  burning  and  shining 
lights  among  the  truly  pious,  which  justly  excite  the  ad- 
miration and  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  I  bv  no 
means  wish  to  insinuate  that  their  good  works  are  in  any 
view  the  consideration  for  which  they  obtain  eternal  sal- 
vation and  felicity,  or  that  they  were  self-sufficient  for 
performing  them  in  consequence  of  their  own  '  power 
and  holiness.'  They  themselves  will  cheerfully  unite  with 
the  Apostle  in  his  no  less  just  than  humble  declaration, 
*  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  whicli  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  which  he 
shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.' 
This  view  of  the  fact  will  check  any  disposition  in  them  to 
entertain  undeserved  suspicions  or  to  utter  groundless  cen- 
sures of  their  brethren,  composing  the  bulk  of  real  Chris- 
tians, who  are  less  favoured  by  nature,  or  distinguished  by 
providence,  than  themselves;  a  conduct  which  would  ma- 
nifestly tempt  them  to  neglect  or  violate  one  duty,  in  order 
to  perform  another.  The  mechanic  and  the  peasant  ought 
not  to  spend  in  protracted  or  frequent  acts  of  devotion,  the 
liours  that  are  due  to  the  care  of  their  families,  to  labour- 
ing in  their  callings,  or  to  necessary  refreshment  and  re- 
pose. The  saint  whose  intellectual  powers  and  attjvin- 
ments  are  inconsiderable,  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
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rich  fund  of  sentiment  and  easy  flow  of  expression  which 
render  long- continued  exercises  of  religious  meditation  or 
prayer  delightful  and  profitable.  Who  requires  or  would 
be  pleased  with  frequent  and  tedious  harangues  on  sacred 
topics,  from  a  man  of  piety  remarkably  deficient  in  genius 
or  utterance?  The  infirm  in  body  or  mind,  warm  as  their 
hearts  may  be  w^ith  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls,  are  little 
fitted  for  rising  early  and  sitting  up  late;  for  encounter- 
ing the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  travelling  in  their  o^^^^ 
country,  and  particularly  in  foreign  lands;  for  reasoning 
and  disputing  concerning  divine  topics,  Mdth  various  cha- 
racters in  different  places  and  circumstances;  in  short,  for 
doing  the  work  of  a  missionary,  that  calls  for  so  much  wis- 
dom as  well  as  zeal,  for  so  much  natural  courage  and  forti- 
tude, as  well  as  holy  energy  and  self-denial — especially  if 
to  the  difficulties  just  enumerated,  be  added  the  impedi- 
ments of  social  ties,  and  an  obligation  to  the  discharge  of 
other  duties.  Certainly  no  one  supposes  that  the  poor 
should  excel  in  alms-giving,  whatever  other  deeds  of  cha- 
rity they  may  be  capable  of  performing  to  the'r  fellow  men; 
since  in  that  case  they  must  exercise  benevolence  at  the 
expense  of  justice,  and  provide  for  strangers  to  the  neglect 
of  their  own  households.  I  do  not  even  know,  that  in  de- 
termining the  mode  by  which  the  faithful  disciples  of 
Christ  are  to  serve  him  and  their  generation,  no  regard 
whatever  is  to  be  paid  to  the  natural  turn,  to  habits  al- 
ready contracted,  or  to  other  circumstances. 

But  notwithstanding  these  admissions,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  exercise  of  holy  dispositions  and  of  Chris- 
tian virtues,  may  be  omitted  less  from  the  want  of  ability  or 
opportunity,  than  of  inclination.  Nor  are  the  classes  of  the 
pious  that  surpass  the  rest  in  talents  or  fortune,  exempt 
from  liability  to  this  charge,  any  more  than  their  inferior 
brethren:  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
recalling  to  their  view  the  obligations  they  are  under,  to 
render  that  peculiar  service  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to 
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the  souls — perhaps  to  the  bodies,  of  men,  for  which  they  are 
by  nature  and  providence  eminently  qualified.  The  slight 
and  irregular  performance  of  private  worship,  (if  such  an 
evil  be  at  all  compatible  Mith  the  existence  of  real  reli- 
gion,) ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  ability  or 
leisure,  when  the  real  cause  is  the  occupation  of  the  heart 
by  the  love  of  the  world,  rather  than  by  the  love  of  God : 
much  less  ought  secular  concerns,  sloth,  or  sensual  indul- 
gence, to  supersede  domestic  or  public  devotion.  Again: 
whatever  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  suppression  of  re- 
ligious observation  in  company,  or  for  the  neglect  of  re- 
proof and  admonition  at  a  private  interview,  on  account  of 
any  deficiency  of  matter  or  address  that  may  attend  the 
pious,  they  certainly  should  not  proceed  fr&m  want  of  holy 
zeal  or  faithfulness.  Is  there  not  reason  to  apprehend, 
however,  that  among  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  a  man  of 
God  may  conceal  his  sentiments,  disguise  his  practice,  or 
at  least  omit  improving  the  advantages  afforded  him  by 
his  high  station  for  promoting  the  cause  of  tmth  and 
righteousness,  to  avoid  offending  a  superior,  on  whom  his 
fortune  depends,  or  even  incurring  the  ridicule  and  cen- 
sure of  his  gay  acquaintance? 

In  opposition  to  evils  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  service  which  may  be  deemed  sufllicient 
for  a  Christian  of  ordinary  abilities,  or  in  inferior  circum- 
stances, becomes  grossly  defective,  when  rendered  by  one 
who  is  eminent  for  endowments  or  station.  Such,  proba- 
bly, Avill  be  the  judgment  of  the  Prince,  when  he  calls  his 
servants  to  account,  among  whom  he  distributed  different 
talents  at  his  departure  into  a  far  coimtiy.  The  professor 
of  religion,  who  grows  remiss  in  his  attention  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  because  he  has  particular  adv^antages  for  gain- 
ing or  enjoying  the  world,  should  remember  the  tremen- 
dous denunciations  of  Scripture  against  such  a  preference. 
There  is  a  meanness  in  not  avowing  an  attachment  to  re- 
ligion through  fear  or  shame,  repugnant  no  less  to  the 
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character  of  a  man,  than  to  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  The 
awful  doom  that  awaits  so  dastardly  a  conduct  from  Christ 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  is  well  known.  In  this  world,  it 
incurs  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  irreligious  them- 
selves. He,  therefore,  who,  from  a  regaril  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  or  interest,  withholds  from  the  cause  of  Christ 
that  protection  and  assistance  which  an  elevated  station 
enables  him  to  give,  has  reason  to  fear,  agreeably  to  the 
words  of  Mordecai  to  queen  Esther,  that  while  safety  and 
prosperity  arise  to  the  cause  from  some  other  quarter, 
utter  ruin  will  come  upon  himself. 

Let,  then,  the  real  Christian  who  is  distinguished  by  in- 
tellectual endowments  or  literary   acquisitions,   like  the 
royal  Psalmist  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  em- 
ploy his  talent  for  composition  in  the  illustration  of  sacred 
topics,  to  promote  the  exercise  of  piety  in  himself  and 
others.     Let  him  who  possesses  shiguiar  advantages  for 
amassing  wealth,  display  still  more  shrewdness,  industry, 
and  self-denial,  in  aiming  to  become  '  rich  in  faith,  and  in 
laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.'    Amidst  the  splendour  and 
gaiety  of  a  palace,  let  him,  with  Moses,  lend  his  coun- 
tenance and  succour  to  his  brethren  of  low  degree.     If 
he  should  happen  to  be  situated  in  a  profane  and  licenti- 
ous court,  let  him,  notwithstanding,  like  Daniel,  boldly 
maintain  his  religious  principles  and  practice.     In  the 
senate  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  in  the  cabinet  with 
Nicodemus,  let  him  refuse  his  assent  to  iniquity,  and  raise 
his  voice  in  favour  of  Christ,  when  the  cause  of  religion 
is  at  the  lowest  ebb.     Should  he  be  even  called  with  Na- 
than to  reprove  a  monarch,  let  him  unite  firmness  with  ad- 
dress; and  if  he  has  any  influence  with  the  great,  let  him, 
like  Daniel  with  Cyrus,  and  Nehemiah  with  Artaxerxes, 
excite  them  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  to  rear 
the  walls  of  the  holy  city.    For  a  man  thus  situated  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  secret  regard  for  religion,  is  to  per- 
form only  half  his  duty,  and  no  more  than  he  would  prac- 
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tise  were  he  circumstanced  like  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians. Those  of  them  who  possess  advantages  of  talents  or 
station,  are  too  few,  to  admit  of  dispensing  with  the  extra- 
ordinary services  which  any  of  them  could  render.  Such  a 
one,  therefore,  cannot  answer  properly  to  the  pleasure  and 
liope  excited  in  the  pious,  by  the  knowledge  of  his  ad- 
vancement, unless  he  unites  zeal  Avith  prudence,  and  faith- 
fulness with  respect,  in  promoting  the  safety,  the  dignity, 
and  the  prosperity,  of  true  religion.  By  thus  conducting 
himself,  he  may  check,  if  not  effectually  stem,  the  torrent 
of  infidelity,  profaneness,  and  vice — perhaps,  be  the  happy 
instrument  of  burning  sinners  'from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.'  At  all  events,  he  will 
preserve  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience ;  and  Avhat- 
ever  anger  or  resentment  he  may  excite  in  a  wicked  world, 
he  will  certainly  secure  their  respect.  Amidst  all  difficul- 
ties, he  will  have  divine  direction  and  assistance;  nor  will 
any  loss  he  may  sustain  in  this  world,  fail  of  receiving  an 
ample  compensation  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

But  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  where  Christians  are 
blessed  with  opulence,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of 
true  religion,  is  still  more  important,  because,  perhaps,  it 
is  oftener  in  their  power  to  do  good  by  a  '  readiness  to  dis- 
tribute, and  a  willingness  to  communicate,'  than  by  the 
display  of  eminent  abilities,  or  by  employing  the  influence 
attached  to  the  dignity  of  rank  and  the  power  of  office.  I 
may  add,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  virtue,  the  excellence  of 
which  is  generally  understood  and  acknowledged,  what- 
ever character  men  bear  with  regard  to  religion.  Let  me 
then  urge  the  practice  of  it  particularly  on  those  individuals 
belonging  to  '  the  holy  nation,'  on  whom  Providence  has 
bestowed  riches — that  they  may  use  them  for  promoting 
the  noblest  and  best  purposes,  indirectly  by  relieving  the 
poor,  and  directly  by  promoting  the  conversion  of  sinners 
and  the  edification  of  tlie  church.  I  know  it  is  alleged  in 
excuse  for  gross  deficiencies  in  liberality,  that  the  accu- 
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iiiulation  of  wealth,  and  the  sparhig-  application  of  it  to 
the  uses  just  mentioned,  are  essential  to  the  credit  and 
comfort  of  families;  that  a  large  establishment  and  expen- 
diture, where  they  can  be  afforded,  conduce  to  the  safety 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  that  the  promotion  of  trade 
and  commerce  furnishes  the  poor  with  employment ;  and 
that  the  reputation  and  interest  of  piety  require  some  of  its 
votaries,  at  least,  to  be  persons  of  considerable  fortune. 
But  the  duty  here  recommended,  by  no  means  implies  the 
absolute  abandonment  of  these  objects;  it  only  enjoins  mo- 
deration in  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  them.  The 
wealth  and  power,  the  security  and  greatness,  of  a  nation, 
are  undoubtedly  highly  important,  as  are  also  the  means  of 
extending  and  diversifying  the  occupations  assigned  to  the 
lower  classes.  These  purposes,  however,  be  their  magni- 
tude or  utility  what  they  may,  will  always  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  promoters  among  the  people  of  the  world;  and 
therefore  the  friends  of  true  piety,  without  endangering  the 
welfare  and  honour  of  their  country,  or  the  cause  of  laud- 
able industry,  may  devote  their  siiperfiuities  chiefly  to  the 
advancement  of  objects  infinitely  more  momentous,  and 
which  will  probably  be  regarded  by  no  other  except  them- 
selves, or  persons  of  a  siniihir  disposition.  With  respect  to 
the  lawfulness  of  diligence  in  worldly  pursuits,  and  the  re- 
Avard  that  may  be  resisonably  expected  from  successful  ap~ 
plication  to  business,  by  individuals  and  their  families,  in 
their  style  of  living,  these  are  points  that  will  be  disputed 
only  by  the  slothful  and  the  envious.  Yet  it  is  equally  in- 
disputable, that  figure  in  society,  and  the  gratifications  of 
sense,  ought  to  have  their  limits;  and  particularly  ought 
there  to  be  a  marked  distinction  between  the  man  of  the 
world,  and  the  man  who  professes  to  have  his  '  conversa- 
tion in  heaven.'  The  credit  derived  by  religion  from  the 
Avealth  and  grandeur  of  some  professing  it,  would  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  worldly  people  themselves,  were  this  dif- 
ference more  visibly  and  generally  made;  and  the  opulent 
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saint  would  be  able  to  reserve  a  larger  portion  of  leisure, 
and  of  means  for  promoting  works  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. He  would,  in  that  case,  avoid  the  shame  of  being 
surpassed  by  his  brethren  of  much  smaller  fortunes,  as  too 
frequently  happens  at  present;  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  or  else  of  avarice.  The 
awful  declarations  contained  in  Scripture  against  the  love 
of  the  world,  its  many  exhortations  to  the  duty  that  has 
been  considered,  and  the  honourable  mention  it  makes  of 
David,  Gaius,  and  others  who  employed  their  substance 
liberally  in  the  service  of  God  and  man,  will  too  readily 
occur  to  need  particular  recitation. 

It  appears,  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  while  some  mani- 
festations of  piety  may  be  expected  from  all  who  really 
experience  it,  there  are  others,  the  existence  of  which  de- 
pends on  certain  talents,  situations,  and  circumstances. 
As,  therefore,  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  saint  himself,  or 
those  around  him,  should  feel  dissatisfied  with  his  not 
bringing  forth  those  fruits  of  holiness,  which  in  his  case 
are  impossible;  so  it  is  equally  unreasonable  for  a  Chris- 
tian, differently  situated,  not  to  excel  in  devotion,  religious 
exhortation,  liberality,  or  any  other  branch  of  duty  for 
which  he  may  be  qualified.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
kind  and  degree  of  piety  must  depend  upon  the  kind  and 
measure  of  grace  bestowed;  for  wiiich  reason,  that  grace 
must  be  sought  for  and  acknowledged  in  every  pious 
effort.  It  is,  however,  no  less  true,  that  the  exercise  of 
real  religion  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  those  instances,. 
in  which  duty  coincides  with  natural  inclination,  or  with 
some  habit  which  may  happen  to  have  been  contracted, 
but  to  take  place  even  in  opposition  to  both.  The  tra- 
veller to  a  better  world  must  pursue  his  journey  not  only 
when  the  road  is  level  or  sloping,  but  when  steep  emi- 
nences call  for  exertion  and  patience. 

From  the  observations  above  made,  the  world  may  obtain 
a  more  correct  and  enlarged  view  of  the  results  to  be  ex- 
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pected  from  true  piety j  the  remiss  may  be  taught  their 
error  concerning-  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christian  duty, 
and  the  saint  who  most  excels  in  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  the  Spirit,  may  learn  his  obligation  *  to  increase  yet 
more  and  more/ 


ESSAY  XXXI. 


ON  THE  PECULIAR  CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  NUMBER 
OF  THE  PIOUS. 

Were  the  conviction  of  the  judgment  concerning-  duty 
and  interest  alone  sufficient  to  influence  the  practice,  the 
remarks  thought  proper  to  be  made  on  the  subject  of 
piety,  might  be  confined  to  its  nature  and  importance. 
Experience  and  observation  too  well  prove,  however,  that 
such  a  conviction  is,  of  itself,  unable  to  overcome  pre- 
judice and  to  resist  temptation.  The  person  addressed  is 
frequently  less  occupied  in  weighing  the  arguments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  the  exhortation,  than  in  seeking  pre- 
tences to  elude  their  force.  Of  these  pretences,  the  few- 
ness of  those  who  have  complied  with  it,  is  not  the  least. 
As  if  disdaining  a  kind  of  selfishness  which  reason  ap- 
plaiids,  he  refuses  to  be  safe  and  happy,  except  in  a 
crowd. 

For  tliis  reason,  I  propose  to  take  a  view  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  the  pious,  as  also  of  their  number: 
from  which  survey  I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  their  com- 
parative thinness  may  be  accounted  for,  without  injury  to 
their  cause;  and  that  if  they  are  not  so  many  as  to  coun- 
tenance negligence  in  considering  the  duty  owing  to  God 
and  the  concerns  of  the  future  world,  they  are  at  least  not 
so  few  as  to  justify  the  contempt  of  the  irreligious,  or  to 
authorize  discouragement  in  those  of  the  opposite  cha- 
racter. I  begin,  then,  with  stating  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  that  occur  in  estimating  the  number  of  the 
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pious.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is,  their  widely  dispersed 
state.  They  do  not  resemble  the  Israelitish  nation,  which, 
during  the  period  of  its  prosperity,  occupied  a  large  tract 
of  land,  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  foreigners;  but 
the  same  nation,  in  its  condition  after  the  calamitous  times 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  captivities,  when  it  was 
removed  from  its  own  land,  and  was  scattered  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia :  or  rather  they  may  be  compared  to 
the  Jews  in  their  present  state,  who,  since  the  second  de- 
struction of  their  city  and  temple  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  expulsion  from  Palestine,  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  every  civilized,  if  not  in  eveiy  known 
region  of  the  globe.  In  this  state  of  the  truly  pious,  what- 
ever conjectures  might  be  formed  of  their  amount,  I  do 
not  see  how  any  correct  view  could  be  obtained  by  them, 
except  they  were  in  possession  of  documents  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  consequence  of  universal  and  regular  communica- 
tions maintained  among  themselves.  Such  communica- 
tions are  actually  established  in  some  denominations  of 
Christians  living  in  the  same  countiy,  or  at  least  under  the 
same  sovereign,  perhaps  where  many  of  them  reside  in 
foreign  countries.  They  exist  to  a  still  further  extent,  in 
certain  societies  formed  for  the  noble  purposes  of  promot- 
ing benevolence  and  religion.  But  no  such  comprehen- 
sive and  continued  intercourse  has  ever  subsisted  among 
those  who,  beuig  collected  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  Avould  compose  a  body  that  is  justly  and  peculiarly 
entitled  to  the  august  appellation  of  '  the  people  of  God.' 

Whether  or  not  'such  a  universal  correspondence  among 
the  pious  would  be  practicable,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
It  has  hitherto  been  prevented  by  various  causes,  some  of 
which  partake  more  of  their  imperfections  than  of  the  ex- 
cellences of  their  character.  The  vA^ant  of  charity  among 
those  who,  however  differing  from  each  other  in  minute 
points,  ought  to  love  one  another  as  being  all  *  saints 
and  faithful  brethren'  in  Christ;  jealousy  of  increasing  pro-. 
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sperity  in  a  rival  denomination;  and  a  greater  anxiety  ta 
promote  in  the  world  a  regard  for  matters  comparatively 
trifling,  than  to  promote  a  regard  for  things  of  the  last 
consequence,  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  proved  no  small  im- 
pediments to  that  kind  of  commmiion  which  I  am  here 
noticing.  At  the  same  time,  certain  causes,  no  way  ex- 
ceptionable, have  doubtless  concurred  in  producing  the 
disagreeable  effect.  In  the  same  community  or  sect,  where 
the  religious  principles  avowed  are  liable  to  no  objection, 
it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares;  and  in 
estimating  the  population  of  the  '  city  of  God,'  there  is 
great  Fiazard  of  either  excluding  some  whose  names  ought 
to  be  inserted  in  the  list,  or  of  inserting  others  who  have 
no  right  to  that  high  honour.  But  how  much  greater 
is  the  hazard  of  acting  thus  painfully  or  unsatisfactorily, 
where  the  principles  themselves  appear  doubtful.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  of  religion, 
that  we  may  distinguish  him  who  is  merely  *  weak  in  the 
faith,'  from  him  who  has  '  no  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter;' 
so  as  to  be  remote  alike  from  bigotiy,  and  from  that  kind 
of  liberality  which  is  seriously  prejudicial  to  piety,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  soul.  A  mistake,  too,  in  this  latter  case, 
would  be  so  much  the  more  injurious,  as  it  would  affect 
not  individuals  only,  but  bodies  of  people.  The  neglect 
of  a  beneficial  intercourse  among  real  Christians,  of  what- 
ever description,  has  been  owing,  in  part,  to  difficulties  of 
this  nature.  The  consideration  that  all  ages  and  places  do 
not  possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  means  of  establishing  a 
correspondence  among  mankind,  even  for  civil  purposes, 
may  be  added  to  the  general  causes  of  this  defect  already 
stated :  and  though  the  pious  do  not  altogether  omit  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  for  such  a  con*espondence  which 
circumstances  have  occasioned,  yet  there  still  remains  much 
room  for  improvement  respecting  this  matter. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  still  greater  obstacles 
which  the  world  has  to  encounter,  in  making  a  just  esti- 
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mate  for  tliemselves  of  the  '  godly/  as  a  body.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  'holy  nation'  into  various  societies  in  the 
same  country  or  in  different  countries,  cannot  be  wholly 
avoided;  as  it  is  owing  not  only  to  religious  disagreement, 
in  addition  to  causes  tibat  necessarily  occasion  the  dis- 
persion of  civil  communities,  but  more  especially  to  the 
oi>eration  of  the  heavenly  '  wind,  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.'  Besides,  however,  checking  '  tlie  communion  of 
saints,'  it  acts  to  their  disadvcontage  in  anotJier  respect. 
It  coaveys  to  the  world  an  idea,  either  that  there  are  m> 
truly  religious  people,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  mere  pretenders  to  piety.  Instead 
■of  presenting  to  the  view  one  great  whole,  or  various  ho- 
llies of  people,  who,  though  differing  somewhat  in  opi- 
nions, customs,  and  raamiers,  are  yet  subject  in  general 
to  the  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
toward  the  same  beloved  Sovereign,  they  exhibit,  as  before 
iainted,  the  appearance  of  unconneeted  states,  ruled  fey  in- 
dependent princes,  and  hostile  to  each  other.  To  this  mis- 
take, each  pai'ty  unhappily  too  often  contributes,  by  not 
taking  care,  while  it  maintains  the  cause  of  truth  ^id 
righteousness  in  minor  points,  according  to  its  own  ideas, 
to  manifest  in  its  discourses  and  writings,  its  conversations 
and  actions,  both  privately  and  publicly,  the  most  perfect 
union  of  sentiments  and  practice  between  itself  and  the 
other  parties,  in  all  points  which  they  conceive  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  Christian  system  and  character.  For  want 
of  such  a  distinct,  cheerful,  and  constant  avowal,  recipro- 
cally made,  the  Church  of  Clu'ist,  in  the  opinion  of '  those 
who  are  without,'  is  little  better  than  a  multitude  of  en- 
thusiasts or  hypocrites,  distributed  into  various  hetero- 
geneous bodies,  each  with  its  subdivisions,  agreeing  ia 
little  else  than  in  exposing  each  other's  errors,  if  not 
frauds.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  necessarily  suffers  in 
appearance  an  enormous  diminution  of  numbers,  if  it  does 
not  seem  to  vanish  altogether. 

To  obviate  so  gross  and  injurious  a  mii»CQncei)tion,  it  is 
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highly  proper  that  the  tiiily  religious  of  different  congre- 
gations and  denominations,  should  treat  each  other  as  be- 
fore recommended.  More  than  this,  perhaps,  they  could 
not  do.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  large  assemblies  of 
them  out  of  the  pious  of  all  descriptions,  residing  in  the 
same  country — and  especially  out  of  those  residing  in  va- 
rious countries.  There  are  indeed  crowded  meetings, 
somewhat  of  this  kind,  held  for  religious  purposes,  per- 
haps for  religious  worship;  but  it  is  not  easy  so  far  to  ex- 
clude those  whom  their  own  connexions  do  not  consider 
as  pious,  as  to  furnish  the  world  with  a  fair  opportjuiity 
for  judging  of  their  aggregate.  In  the  same  denomina- 
tion, the  larger  societies  are  certainly  too  few  in  them- 
selves, and  the  associations  of  societies  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous or  frequent,  to  impress  others  with  an  idea  of  their 
strength.  How  very  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  must 
the  truly  pious  appear  under  such  circumstances,  com- 
pared with  their  respective  denominations,  and  much 
more  with  civil  communities! 

The  next  circumstance  I  shall  notice  as  affecting  the 
respectability  of  the  '  people  of  God '  in  their  collective 
capacity,  is  the  station  in  which  they  are  principally 
found.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  insinuate 
any  thing  that  is  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  the  opulent 
and  the  great,  as  if  in  their  natural  dispositions  they  Averc 
farther  off  from  God  than  others.  It  is  not  even  my  wish, 
at  present,  to  inquire  whether  prosperous  and  elevated  si- 
tuations, or  those  of  the  opposite  description,  are  more 
hostile  to  the  due  reception  and  cultivation  of  religious 
principle.  Were  the  pious  to  be  compared  with  the  ir- 
religious in  the  different  orders  of  mankind,  perhaps  it 
would  appear,  that  there  are  as  many  princes  and  nobles, 
as  many  persons  in  high  office  and  of  the  gentry,  whose 
distinguished  felicity  it  is  to  be  *  born  again,'  as  there  ai*e 
men  of  low  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  respective  ranks.  Yet  if  we  compare  the 
real  disciples  of  Christ  among  the  higher  circles,  with 
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tliope  existing  in  the  middling  and  inferior  stations,  wc 
shall  certainly  find,  that  though  history  and  observation 
unite  with  the  Scriptures  in  clearly  showing  the  former 
not  to  be  destitute  of  persons  whose  '  hearts  arc  right  with 
God,'  they  show  also,  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  latter;  and  that  it  has  seemed  good  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  ^giveth  no  account  of  his  matters,'  to  choose 
*  not  many  noble,  not  many  mighty  after  the  flesh,  but 
things  that  are  base  and  weak;'  to  choose,  in  fine,  'the 
poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom.' 
This,  indeed,  in  one  view,  presents  nothing  wonderful. 
The  chosen  generation  resembles  not  those  artificial  so- 
cieties, the  very  constitution  and  objects  of  which,  imply 
that  their  members  possess  property,  if  not  rank;  but  civil 
communities,  whether  greater  or  smaller — religious  deno- 
minations, in  which  the  world  and  the  church  may  both 
find  some  belonging  to  themselves — and  an  assembly  of 
communicants  at  the  Lord's  Table;  in  each  of  which  cases, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  and  providence,  a 
large  majority  consists  of  people  in  no  wise  considerable 
for  birth  or  fortune.     As  piety  discovers  no  particular  for- 
wardness to  attach  itself  to  wealth  or  title,  so  neither  does 
it  enter  into  engagements  to  bestow  the  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities by  which  these,  under  the  divine  blessing,  are 
commonly  acquired ;  and  tliough  integrity  and  other  vir- 
tues necessarily  connected  with  true  godliness  are  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  favour  a  man's  temporal  interests, 
yet  it  is  well  knoM'n,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  good  con- 
science in  certain  circumstances  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  worldly  prosperity. 

From  this  deficiency  attending  the  mass  of  real  Chris- 
tians, with  respect  to  the  great  and  good  things  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  arises  in  no  small  degree  their  w^ant  of  considera- 
tion and  weight  in  society.  The  *  holy  poor,'  it  is  true, 
are  known  to  their  wealthy  brethren,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated by  them;  taking  their  seats  in  the  same  religious 
assembly,  in  the  same  society  with  them,  at  the  stated 
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seasons  for  divine  worship,  and  participating  in  the  same 
joyful  as  well  as  solemn  rites.  They  are,  however,  taken 
account  of  only  by  one  another,  or  at  furthest  by  religious 
societies  similar  to  their  own.  In  their  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, and  among  their  connexions  or  acquaintance, 
they  appear  only  as  individual  friends  to  Christ;  thus  of 
necessity  losing  their  name  and  consequence,  amidst  the 
multitudes  answering  to  the  opposite  character.  In  sur- 
veying the  different  orders  of  people  constituting  a  nation, 
when  tiie  lower  classes  come  to  be  mentioned,  those 
among  them  who  have  the  distinguished  honour  and  hap- 
piness to  form  a  part  of  the  *  peculiar  people,'  are  con- 
founded with  then*  irreligious  fellow  subjects,  bearing  the 
common  titles  of  their  respective  classes,  in  w^hich  they 
are  vastly  out-numbered. 

The  rich  and  the  noble  who  sometimes  procure  notice 
^nd  respect  for  a  society  consisting  of  members  little  cal- 
culated in  general  to  attract  public  regard,  ai'e  too  few  to 
reflect  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  congregation 
^ff  'the  righteous,  for  the  most  part  indigent  and  mean,  to 
which  they  belong.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  withhold  from 
the  ap}>earance  made  by  the  pious  that  degree  of  impor- 
tance which  they  miglit  give  to  it,  by  taking  the  sacra- 
ment in  places  of  worship  where  tlie  generality  of  the 
tjomtnunicants  are  unworthy  of  that  spiritual  privilege,  in- 
stead of  associating  for  that  purpose  with  their  brethren 
of  low  degree,  though  both  come  under  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  Christians.  Whether  they  are  ever  excusable  for 
•this  part  of  their  conduct,  on  the  ground  of  necessity',  I 
pretend  not  to  determine;  but  while  I  ceitainly  think  that 
they  ought  not,  on  account  of  the  equality  with  their  fellow 
saints  to  which  the  religious  character  reduces  tliem,  to 
lose  a  particle  of  the  deference  belonging  to  their  elevated 
v«tation  m  life,  I  cannot  but  lament  tliat  they  should  seem 
to  prefer  communion  with  illustrious  aliens  from  true 
piety,  to  the  felloM'ship  of  inferiors  with  whom  they  ar<^. 
hereafter  toigitdown  m  the  kingdom  of  God;  as  also  tliat 
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they  render  the  appearance  of  their  fellow  Christians, 
whom  they  thus  deprive  of  their  countenance  and  sup- 
port, less  respectable  as  a  body  in  the  view  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  inconvenience  occasioned  by  poverty  with  regard 
to  the  possession  of  weight  in  society,  is  sometimes  ob- 
viated by  superiority  of  talents.  In  this  respect,  genius  and 
learning  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  place  of  wealth. 
Nor  do  they  merely  render  the  individual  himself  honour- 
able, or  give  him  a  degree  of  consequence  among  men; 
they  confer  dignity  likewise  on  the  class  of  people,  whe- 
ther civil  or  religious,  and  even  on  the  nation,  to  which  he 
belongs.  This  benign  influence  of  parts  and  literature  on 
reputation,  where  external  condition  militated  against  it, 
has  not  been  wholly  unfelt  by  the  truly  pious,  either  in- 
dividually or  collectively.  Yet  the  observations  lately  made 
on  riches  and  rank,  so  far  as  piety  is  concerned,  will  equally 
apply  to  mental  endowments  and  literary  acquisitions. 
'Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  has  God  chosen;'  and 
without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  scholar  and 
the  philosopher  will  neither  employ  their  superior  abilities 
in  studying  a  subject  so  revolting  to  human  nature,  in  its 
present  apostate  state,  as  real  piety,  nor  bend  their  intel- 
lectual greatness  to  the  will  of  a  Guide,  though  infallible, 
who  requires  implicit  obedience.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  veriest  dolt  with  regard  to  natural  science, 
if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  (for  such  he  may  become,  through 
divine  grace,)  knows  at  least  one  subject,  and  that  the 
most  sublime  and  important  of  all,  yet  he  remains  liable 
as  much  as  ever  to  the  charge  of  intellectual  weakness  in 
general,  and  therefore  must  be  far  from  gaining  reputation, 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  religious  connexions.  Indeed, 
a  just  acquaintance  with  divine  subjects,  however  enlar- 
ged, is  not  sufficient  to  give  any  one  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  those  around  him,  where  it  is  unconnected  (as  it 
commonly  happens)  with  the  knowledge  of  other  subjects 
that  are  more  popular.   It  is  obvious,  that  public  speakers 
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and  writers  on  sacred  topics,  among  the  cordial  friends  of 
religion,  under  ^vhatcvcr  name,  admired  as  they  may  be 
by  hearers  or  readers  who  have  obtained  'like  precious 
faith'  with  themselves,  are  little  esteemed  by  the  world  at 
large,  unless  the  facult)'  of  embellishing  subjects  more  in- 
timately connected  with  general  literature  and  taste,  be 
added  to  their  skill  in  illustrating  and  enforcing  divine 
truth:  for  want  of  this  faculty,  they  often  fail  of  procuring 
to  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  even  to  that  part  of  it 
of  which  they  are  members,  that  celebrity  to  which,  from 
their  superior  abilities,  it  seemed  justly  entitled. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  notoriety  and  credit  of  the 
pious,  taken  collectively,  is,  their  imperfections.  The 
world  easily  forgets,  that  perfection  of  character  is  neither 
essential  to  a  saint,  nor  is  claimed  by  the  person  best  me- 
riting that  exalted  appellation.  It  therefore  :nakcs  little 
allowance  for  defects  or  blemishes  in  such  a  character; 
and  of  course  looks  upon  the  number,  even  of  real  Chris- 
tians, as  subject  to  very  considerable  deductions,  if  the 
character  itself  be  not  merely  ideal.  No  doubt  the  false 
professors  of  religion  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  this 
injurious  statement;  though  the  leaven  might  be  much 
more  nearly  purged  out,  with  proper  diligence,  from  the 
lump:  yet  these  false  professors  cannot  be  excluded  en- 
tirely from  the  communion  of  the  '  upright  in  heart.'  Like 
the  *  mixed  multitude'  that  followed  the  children  of  Israel 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  by  lusting  after  sinful  plea- 
sures, growing  weary  of  holiness  on  account  of  the  re- 
straints and  exertions  required  by  it,  and  distrusting  the 
promises  of  the  Most  High,  if  they  do  not  excite  rebellion 
in  the  camp  of  God,  they  at  least  bring  it  into  disrepute. 
In  assigning,  however,  the  causes  of  this  disrepute,  I  can- 
not in  justice  but  attribute  it  partly  to  criminal  indulgence, 
or  at  least  to  remissness  in  those  who  truly  love  Christ, 
and  who  upon  the  whole  *  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  goeth.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  unhappy  result  is,  that 
the  'dcspisers  and  haters  of  God'  consider  no  small  por- 
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tion  of  his  true  worshippers  as  hypocrites;  and  as  to  the 
rest,  denying  the  claim  of  most  of  them  to  any  superiority 
in  moral  excellence,  they  add  them  to  the  number  of  the 
merely  virtuous:  thus,  like  the  celebrated  conflagration  at 
Corinth,  which  melted  the  statues  in  that  city,  confound- 
ing gold  with  brass,  they  improve  what  they  consider  as 
their  own  fraternity,  at  the  expense  of  the  pious.  The  few 
who  '  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,'  and  who  are 
*  rich  in  good  works,'  are  utterly  imable  to  counterbalance 
the  injuiy  springing  from  the  sources  above  mentioned, 
to  the  credit  of  religion.  With  respect  to  the  punctual 
and  regular  attendance  on  divine  service,  or  on  schemes 
concerted  and  executed  for  the  advancement  of  real  god- 
liness, these  are  branches  of  duty,  the  excellence  of  which 
being  neither  understood  nor  duly  appreciated  by  the 
merely  virtuous,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exalt  their  opi- 
nion of  piety  itself,  or  of  its  votaries. 

There  is  one  more  circumstance,  which  opposes  a  just 
estimate  of  the  true  church  and  its  members  being  made 
by  the  world  at  large;  and  that  is,  the  hidden  nature  of  re- 
ligion itself.  Observers  see  the  effect  of  pious  principle, 
but  they  see  not  the  cause,  which  lies  deep  in  the  heart; 
and  therefore  ascribing  it  to  an  inferior  motive,  they  an- 
nex the  person  to  a  wrong  class :  thus  depriving  his  proper 
class  of  the  accession  which  it  ought  to  receive,  through 
his  means,  to  its  number  and  reputation.  A  similar  loss 
is  sustained  by  it,  whenever,  as  very  frequently  happens, 
the  instances  given  by  him  of  conscientious  exertion  or 
self-denial,  are  either  confined  to  his  own  breast,  or  occur 
in  secret;  and  it  is  not  every  religious  character  that  has 
opportunities  of  impressing  the  public  with  an  idea  of 
the  power  and  excellence  of  true  godliness,  by  the  open 
resistance  of  great  temptations,  and  the  display  of  the 
higher  and  more  beneficial  moral  qualities.  Unhappily, 
the  real  Christian  himself  often  contributes  to  the  igno- 
rance in  which  the  true  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
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'  good  cause '  arie  enveloped,  by  concealing,  through  false 
modesty,  timidity,  or  some  other  motive  less  excusable,  the 
work  of  grace  that  has  been  wrought  on  his  internal  cha- 
racter: thus  *  hiding  the  righteousness  of  God'  within  his 
own  heart,  which,  when  fit  occasions  present  themselves, 
ought  to  be  published,  by  a  verbal  declaration,  or  by  some 
overt  act,  particularly  by  a  profession  of  religion,  to  the 
great  congregation  of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  the  church. 

In  thus  enumerating  the  causes  from  which  the  truly 
pious  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  entertained  both  of 
their  number  and  consequence,  I  have  forborn  to  men- 
tion the  indifference  and  aversion  too  generally  prevalent 
against  the  character  itself.  It  is  truly  painful  to  think 
and  speak  unfavourably  of  our  common  nature;  yet  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  ignorance  of  true  religion, 
and  prejudice  against  it,  are  the  chief  occasions  of  the 
Church  of  Christ's  having  attracted  a  far  less  share  of  notice 
and  esteem  of  the  public,  in  proportion  to  its  merits  and 
importance,  than  any  other  description  of  people.  At  best, 
it  has  been  confounded,  us  I  mentioned  before,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  virtuous;  but  more  generally,  it  has  been 
most  unreasonably  stigmatized  by  the  opprobrious  names 
of  contemptible  enthusiasts,  self- conceited  bigots,  or  de- 
testable hypocrites. 

Let  me  now  offer  a  few  hints,  tending  to  show  the  re- 
spectability of  the  pious,  with  regard  both  to  their  number 
and  their  weight  in  society,  notwithstanding  the  operation 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated  as  giving 
them  an  unfavourable  appearance.  I  begin  with  their  high 
antiquity.  Soon  after  that  most  disastrous  event  of  *  the 
Fair  took  place,  we  read  in  the  sacred  volume  of  one  who 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  received  parti- 
cular marks  of  his  gracious  approbation.  The  short  cata- 
logue, left  uix)n  record  by  Inspiration,  of  the  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs,  includes,  at  least,  one  individual,  and  one 
family,  of  exemplaiy  piety.  Nor  need  I  take  pains  to  prove, 
that  '  the  holy  generation '  has  continued  through  hundreds 
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and  thousands  of  years,  to  the  present  time,  without  any 
interruption  of  succession. 

Tlie  number  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  in 
which  these  children  of  God  have  lived,  through  the  dif- 
ferent ages,  is  a  point  less  easily  ascertained:  yet  various 
circumstances  render  it  probable  that  they  have  existed  in 
many  more  parts  than  is  commonly  supposed.    We  should 
not  have  thought  of  a  '  priest  of  the  Most  High  God' 
among  the  kings  of  Canaan,  nor  of  a  prince  of  Midiau 
Avho  would  bless  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  nor  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ  in  the  impious  and  blood-thirsty  Sanhedrim,  nor 
of  a  Roman  centurion  who  feared  God,  had  not  the  Scrip- 
tures attested  these  facts.     Peter,  in  his  address  to  Corne- 
lius and  his  friends,  seems  to  intimate  that  in  every  nation 
there  might  be  some  who  '  feared  God  and  worked  righte- 
ousness.'   Another  apostle  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  who  had 
not  the  law,  as  if  it  were  possible  that  '  their  thoughts ' 
might  in  several  instances  *  excuse,'  as  ^vcll  as  '  «ccuse  one 
another.'     For  aught  we  know,  therefore,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  there  may  be  some  among  the  ignorant 
and  ferocious  tribes  of  Africa,  whom  divine  grace  has  en- 
lightened, and  assimilated  to  lambs;  and  the  most  idola- 
trous and  superstitious  climes,  may  contain  a  few  who  call 
upon  the  true  God  out  of  a  pure  heart.     As  the  precious 
metals  exist,  and  the  fair  rose  blossoms,  in  soils  where  the 
God  of  nature  and  of  providence  alone  beholds  them,  who 
originally  pronounced  them  to  be  '  veiy  good,'  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  secretly  contemplate  and 
triumph  iii  tlie  glorious  effects  of  his  own  *  good  work,' 
where  the  happy  subjects  of  it  are  known  but  to  few,  if 
to  any,  among  their  '  fellow  heirs  of  tlie  grace  of  life.' 

The  opinion  here  hazarded  concerning  ages  and  parts 
of  the  world  conceived  to  be  almost  destitute  of  reli- 
gious information,  may  be  advanced  more  boldly  respect- 
ing times  and  countries  where  the  light  of  divine  truth 
was  only  much  obscured  by  ignorance  and  error.  In  cer- 
tain instances,  the  pen  of  infallibility  converts  conjecture 
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into  certainty.  Though  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
luge '  was  filled  with  violence/  it  contained  an  individual 
who  preached,  and,  together  with  his  household,  practised 
'  righteousness.'  Nor  had  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  or  the 
image  of  Baal,  so  entirely  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
ten  tribes  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  as  not  to  leave  seven  thou- 
sand who  escaped  the  contagion  of  idolatry.  Records,  not 
indeed  of  supernatural  origin,  yet  worthy  of  credit,  furnish 
us  with  reason  to  believe,  that  during  the  dark  ages  which 
elapsed  between  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
revival  of  letters,  superstition  and  falsehood  did  not  so 
completely  disfigure  and  corrupt  Christianity,  as  entirely 
to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  and  regard  of  all  that 
lived  in  those  dismal  times.  Scanty  and  detached  as  these 
accounts  are,  they  enable  us,  amidst  the  barrenness,  or  else 
unprofitable  if  not  noxious  fertility,  of  this  long  period, 
to  discover  many  productions  here  and  there,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  Avildness  and  crudity,  appear  evidently 
to  have  sprung  from  the  good  seed  of  the  word.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  diligent  research  has  brought  to  light 
certain  parts,  where  their  inhabitants  did  not  participate 
in  the  general  apostasy;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that 
even  while  spiritual  darkness  continued  thickest  and  most 
extensive,  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  not  only  retained  the 
knowledge  of  "^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  also  walked 
in  it.' 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  in  some  ages  and 
places  the  number  of  the  truly  pious  has  been  veiy  incon- 
siderable. In  other  times  and  places,  however,  it  has  been 
far  from  contemptible.  While  the  Mioly  seed'  was  thinly 
scattered  over  the  Gentile  world,  it  fell  among  the  Jews 
in  great  abundance;  and  though  in  that  once  highly-fa- 
voured nation  all  were  *  not  Israel  that  were  of  Israel,'  yet 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  multitudes  were  *  Israelites 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.'  Wlien  true  god- 
liness unhappily  departed  from  that  people  during  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  she  emigrated  into  the  region  of 
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ulolatiy,  and  pliuited  colonies  in  nnmerons  territories  be- 
Ionising  to  it.  On  the  decline  of  these  colonies,  for  the 
most  part,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  others  made  their  appear- 
ance and  flourished  in  Europe ;  and  in  some  countries 
which  had  sustained  great  losses  in  this  respect,  the  da- 
mages have  been  compensated  by  considerable  acquisi- 
tions in  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The  happy  change 
in  the  extent  and  population  of  piety's  empire  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Reformation,  is  well  known.  I  shall  there- 
fore only  observe  further  respecting  the  different  religious 
denominations,  that  with  regard  to  real  godliness  they  have 
not  merely  their  ebbings,  but  their  Sowings,  and  that  if  it 
declines  in  one,  it  revives  in  another. 

But  enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  vicissitudes  that 
have  hitherto  attended  the  condition  of  the  '  righteous  na- 
tion,' Let  us  proceed  to  consider  '  the  glorious  things' 
which  await  it,  according  to  the  'sure  words  of  prophecy/ 
In  process  of  time,  a  generation  of  mankind  shall  suc- 
ceed, when  real  religion  will  not,  like  the  sun,  set  in  one 
place  when  it  rises  in  another,  nor  abandon  one  hemi- 
sphere to  darkness  and  to  cold,  while  it  enlightens  and 
cheers  the  other  with  its  genial  rays;  but  when  it  will 
extend  its  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  on  all  sides, 
and  to  the  most  opposite  climes,  at  once.  Instead  of  a 
few  converts  made  here  and  there  by  the  ministration  of 
the  word,  '  a  nation  shall  be  born  in  one  day;'  and  instead 
of  the  bulk  of  the  tmly  religious  being  confined  to  a  few 
countries,  '  the  foundation  of  the  Lord's  house  being  esta- 
blished on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it.'  Whenever  this  wonderftd  and  transporting  period 
commences,  the  Divine  Being  will  exclaim,  '  Say  to  the 
north,  Give  up,  and  to  the  south.  Keep  not  back:  bring 
my  sons  from  afar,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.'  At  the  same  time  that  the  '  fulness  of  the  Gentiles* 
is  thus  gathered  in,  *  all  Israel  shall  be  saved; '  for  '  out  of 
Zion  shall  come  the  Deliverer,  who  shall  turn  away  un- 
godliness from  Jacob,'  that  there  may  be  *  one  fold,  and 
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one  Shepherd!'     There  arc  certamly  many  difficulties  at- 
tending our  conceptions  relative  to  these  extraordinary 
events,  and  no  small  difference  of  opinion  prevails  con- 
cerning the  precise  date  when  this  glorious  period  is  to 
commence,  and  the  length  of  its  duration;  whether  Christ, 
descending  from  above,  will  reign  over  his  people  visibly, 
or  only  spiritually,  as  at  present;  whether  the  saints,  over 
whom  he  reigns,  will  consist  only  of  those  who  have  never 
yet  died,  or  likewise  of  their  brethren  long  deceased,  to  be 
raised  from  the  dead  for  that  purpose ;  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  inanimate  and  animal  Avorlds,  and,  above 
all,  that  of  the  irreligious,  during  this  truly  ^golden  agej* 
and,  finally,  whether  any,  and  what  events,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  between  the  close  of  these  halcyon 
days,  and  the  day  of  judgment.     But  however  unanswer- 
able these  and  other  questions  may  be,  or  however  un- 
satisfactory the  solutions  attempted  to  be  given  of  them 
may  appear,  not  the  slightest  doubt  exists  among  the  be- 
lievers of  Revelation,  that  of  the  race  of  human  beings 
living  at  that  time,  a  very  large  majority  will  be  truly 
pious,  '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  then  becoming  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.'     Since  the  pre- 
dictions above  mentioned  were  delivered,  many  centuries 
have  elapsed;  yet  unbelievers  themselves  must  acknowr 
ledge,  that  amidst  the  political  and  moral  revolutions  that 
have  intervened  among  mankind,  no  event  has  taken  place 
that  in  the  least  affects  the  possibility  of  such  an  order  of 
.things  as  that  of  which  Ave  have  been  speaking.     On  the 
contrary,  its  ultimate  arrival  at  the  highest  pitch  of  exalt- 
ation is  by  no  means  rendered  unlikely,  by  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  Christianity,  which,  from  the  smallest 
beginning,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  obstacles  it  had  to 
svu-mount,  has  continued  for  such  a  number  of  ages,  and 
has  gradually  advanced  to  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of 
the  globe,  not  indeed  the  largest,  but  the  most  eminent 
for  intelligence  and  civilization,  for  power  and  for  virtue. 
*  The. stone  cut  out  without  hands'  has  already  '  become  a 
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great  mountain,'  and  will  most  probably,  at  length,  *fill 
the  whole  earth.'  If  we  may  judge  from  its  late  rapid  in-' 
crease  in  magnitude,  the  brilliant  issue  seems  fast  ap- 
proaching, I  will  ask,  not  what  civil  or  religious  society, 
however  considerable  for  numbers,  but  what  nation,  how- 
ever large,  or  rather  what  empire,  however  entitled  to  the 
name  of  universal,  was  ever  so  illustrious  for  extent  of  ter- 
ritoiy,  or  immensity  of  population,  as  that  which  is  des- 
tined for  Him  who  is  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords?' 
Something,  however,  incomparably  greater,  even  than 
this,  still  remains  behind.  Though  a  society  may  flourish 
for  ages,  one  generation  of  it  only  can  be  seen  coexistent. 
Imagination,  indeed,  by  bringing  together  successive  races 
of  people,  may  exhibit  them  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  as  a 
single  aggregate;  but  who  among  indifferent  or  hostile 
spectators  will  take  the  pains  necessaiy  to  forming  such  a 
conception?  To  this  general  rule,  the  pious  constitute  one 
great  exception.  ^The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect' 
will  recover  those  bodies  that  have  perhaps  long  since 
mouldered  away  in  their  graves;  and  the  generations  of 
saints  that  existed,  more  or  less  widely  detached  from 
each  other,  on  this  globe,  and  that  followed  one  another 
through  the  different  periods  of  time,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination,  will  on  a  sudden  become  cotempo- 
raries  and  fellov*^  citizens,  or  rather  members  of  one  asto- 
nishing family,  residing  together  in  the  house  of  their  hea- 
venly Father,  where  there  are  '  many  mansions.'  He  who 
died  for  his  people,  will  in  due  season  gather  together  in 
one  all  the  sons  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad,  in  order 
to  compose  '  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,'  consisting  of 
*  an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,'  as  also  of  '  a  great  multitude  that  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  languages.' 
This  immense  and  illustrious  concourse,  the  saint  will 
contemplate  not  in  imagination,  but  as  a  real  object  of 
vision;  and  while  the  irreligious  and  wicked,  who,  fgr- 
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inerly  scornful,  but  now  envious  and  horror-struck,  can-- 
not  avoid  the  sight,  he,  pointing  to  his  companions,  will 
exclaim  with  triumph,  'Behold  my  sect!' 

Thus,  at  the  moment  when  all  other  social  distinction* 
shall  for  ever  vanish  from  among  mankind — even  those 
that  once  stood  forth  most  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
immber  and  their  qualities,  the  assembly  of  the  pious  will 
become  countless,  and,  attaining  its  full  complement,  will 
never  suffer  diminution,  and  much  less  dissolution.  As- 
tonishing, however,  as  is  the  amount  already  noticed,  the 
survey  is  still  inconceivably  defective.  Our  idea,  distended 
as  it  is,  must  swell  further,  beyond  all  calculation,  by  the 
accession  of  an  innumerable  host  of  infants,  redeemed  by  a 
Saviour  whom  they  never  lived  to  know  in  this  world,  and 
new  created  with  a  pious  disposition,  which,  perhaps,  they 
had  no  opportunity  of  exercising,  or  means  of  manifesting. 
These  '  little  ones,'  v»'hom  the  benevolent  Jesus  blessed  in 
so  important  a  sense  on  earth,  and  whom,  after  taking 
them  to  his  arms,  he  completely  blesses  in  heaven,  who 
seem  justly  supposed  far  to  exceed  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
grow  up  into  life,  when  the  vast  disproportion  between  the 
one  and  the  other  in  multitudes  of  families  is  considered, 
will  occasion  lively  emotions  of  joy  and  praise  not  only  to 
their  pious  parents  and  friends,  but  to  the  whole  assembly, 
as  constituting  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  church 
triumphant,  though  a  premature  death  prevented  their 
joining  themselves  to  the  church  militant.  Their  infant 
bodies,  raised  to  life,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest 
of  the  blessed,  'fashioned  like  the  glorious  body  of  the 
Saviour,'  will  rejoin  their  spirits,  which,  having  received 
a  culture  and  improvement  that  they  could  not  obtain  in. 
this  world,  on  account  of  their  short  stay,  and  being  thus 
enabled  to  know  and  appreciate  the  love  of  their  Divine 
Benefactor  even  in  the  separate  state,  will  unite  with  the 
other  redeemed  in  their  song  of  praise  on  this  truly  great 
and  joyful  occasion. 

An  assembly  thus  inconceivably  numerous,  fraught  with 
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wisdom,  virtue,  benevolence — in  short,  with  every  quality 
that  can  exalt  either  an  individual  or  a  public  body;  pos- 
sessed of  the  true  riches,  and  of  unfading  honours;  above 
all,  appearing  with  their  infinitely  glorious  Chief  at  their 
head,  must  necessarily  confev  the  highest  dignity  on  real 
Christianit}',  collectively  considered.  The  object  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  it  is  supernatural  and  mysterious: 
and  though  now  hidden  in  futurity,  it  will  one  day,  and 
that  at  no  very  remote  distance,  become  jsresent.  The 
inagnificent  spectacle  is  not  reserved  merely  for  posterity : 
the  race  of  mortals  living  at  this  day  will  witness  it,  no 
less  than  those  who  shall  rise  into  being  in  some  later 
age.  The  dead  shall  join  the  living  in  the  grand  survey : 
nay,  even  at  death,  the  surviving  spirit  is  instantly  ad- 
mitted to  a  view  of  the  majestic  scene.  But  if  the  judg- 
ment, little  influenced  by  an  object  so  extraordinary,  calls 
for  events  more  consonant  with  history  and  common  ob- 
servation, in  order  to  its  conviction,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
remind  the  world,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  light 
of  the  ancients  was  borrowed  from  infonnation  transmitted 
by  the  pious  patriarchs  and  Jews — that  it  was  Christianity 
which  rendered  the  religions  of  nations  more  rational  and 
pure — that  literature  and  philosophy,  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  iti  more  modern  tin^ep,  if  not  preceded  by  the  Refor- 
mation, were  closely  accompanied  and  essentially  assisted 
by  it — that,  in  fine,  whatever  great  and  good  work  has 
been  achieved,  if  it  did  not  originate  with  the  pious,  has, 
at  least,  had  the  benefit  of  their  most  cheerftil  concurrence, 
manifested  often  by  actions,  where  this  was  possible,  and 
always  by  their  best  wishes  and  fei*vent  prayers.  Amidst 
the  heterogeneous  and  boisterous  clamour  of  the  lawless 
passions,  it  is  the  calm  and  steady  decision  of  reason,  that 
were  true  piety  more  uniformly  and  generally  cultivated, 
the  honour  and  happhiess  of  the  human  race  at  large,  could 
not  but  receive  a  most  important  augmentation. 
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They,  therefore,  who  object  to  the  cultivalion  of  piety, 
from  the  fewness,  poverty,  and  insignificanceof  its  votaries, 
may  leai'n,  from  tlie  foregoing  obsei'vations,  that  the  ground 
of  their  objection  will  quickly  be  removed.  Assisted  by  a 
faith  which  reason  fully  authorizes,  they  may  see  this 
cloud,  which,  though  at  first  '  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,'  is  now  swelling  and  enlarging  itself  in  every  di- 
rection, covering  at  length  the  whole  space  of  the  sky, 
portending  refreshment  and  fertility  to  tlie  earth,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  has  long  been  a  dreaiy  waste,  with  re- 
gard to  religious  feeling,  practice,  and  enjoyment.  If  the 
future  condition  of  the  righteous  is  by  far  too  tardy  in  its 
approach  to  obviate  the  unfavourable  impression  made  by 
their  present  appearance ;  if  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  unable 
to  look  near  so  far  forward  as  the  day  of  judgment,  or  even 
as  the  time  of  death j  at  least  let  it  be  just  enough  to 
survey  their  actual  state,  not  partially,  but  comprehen- 
sively, in  all  its  relations  and  circumstances.  The  people 
of  God  can  scarcely  appear  contemptible  in  their  number, 
and  influence  on  society,  except  to  persons  whose  under- 
standings are  as  little  comprehensive,  as  their  hearts  are 
accessible  to  noble  and  generous  emotions,  on  occasions 
best  calculated  to  excite  them. 

The  sincere  inquirer  after  divine  truth,  in  whose  breast 
real  piety  has  begun  to  dawn,  '  may  do  all  tliat  is  in  his 
heart,  for  God  is  with  him.'  *The  heirs  of  salvation'  are 
sufficient  in  number  to  inspire  him  with  hope.  It  would 
\^e  strange,  if  in  such  a  variety  he  could  find  none  whose 
difficulties  and  discouragements  were  equal  to  his  own. 
Though  the  cause  of  true  godliness  may  be  in  a  low  state 
among  his  own  religious  connexions,  it  is,  and  will  be,  m 
general  prosperous.  He  may  expect  to  hear  the  daughter 
of  Zion  addressed  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  ^  En- 
large the  place  of  thy  tent;'  and  the  once  disconsolate 
spouse  herself  exclaim,  with  surprise  and  rapture,  ^  The 
place  is  too  strait  for  me;  who  hath  given  me  all  these?* 
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Let  the  timid  Christian  persevere,  opposing  mercies  re- 
ceived and  joys  in  prospect,  to  present  evils.  Amidst 
his  greatest  regrets  and  strongest  apprehensions,  let  him 
derive  encouragement  from  a  consideration,  the  most  dis- 
heartening of  all  to  a  man  of  the  world — that  life  is  short 
:and  uncertain. 


ESSAY  XXXII. 


ON  THE  PECULIAR  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  PIOUS. 

The  regard  due  to  the  Deity,  will  appear,  upon  refiectipn, 
not  incompatible,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  with  any  plea- 
sure, animal  or  intellectual,  private  or  social,  presented  by 
nature  or  by  providence,  that  consists,  upon  the  whole, 
with  safety  and  interest,  with  honour  and  beneficence.  If 
at  any  time  it  objects  to  a  gratification,  it  acts  upon  the 
same  principle  with  virtue  and  good  sense;  namely,  that 
pleasure  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
converted  into  pain,  and  finally  to  terminate  in  it.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  commendation  of  piety,  that  a  man 
may  be  happy  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  that, 
as  well  as  of  any  other  quality.  It  professes  to  bestow  pe- 
culiar happiness  on  its  votaiy,  even  in  this  life. 

All  will  admit,  that  the  absence  of  pain,  to  one  who 
has  felt  it,  and  who  sees  others  still  subjected  to  it,  is  itself 
pleasure.  This,  then,  is  the  felicity  of  the  real  Christian. 
He  no  longer  suffers  the  remorse  and  fear  to  which  he  was 
constantly  exposed  while  he  continued  irreligious,  even 
when  not  actually  assailed  by  them.  That  freedom,  how- 
ever, he  well  knows,  is  not  enjoyed  by  those  who  still 
continue  regardless  of  piety.  In  defiance  of  their  in- 
fidelity or  thoughtlessness,  their  gaiety  or  stupidity,  they 
are  occfisionally  seized  by  fits  of  self-condemnation,  and  by 
evil  forebodings.  If  they  attend  on  divine  worship,  or  are 
cast  in  the  way  of  religious  conversation,  they  can  hardly 
escape  entirely  the  uneasiness  of  serious  impression.  Were 
they  even  to  live  without  the  form  of  religion  altogether. 
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yet  the  unpleasant  changes  produced  by  thiie,  not  only 
among  those  around  them,  but  also  in  their  own  persons, 
vould  ])rove  troublesome  reprovers  and  aduionishers.  A 
pious  man  is  not  liable  to  have  his  retirement  invaded,  his 
leisure  disturbed,  or  jtis  enjoyments  imbittered  all  through 
life,  by  sensations  and  apprehensions  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. He  is  not  obliged,  like  the  ungodly,  to  have  recourse 
to  unworthy  and  miserable  expedients  for  the  preserva- 
tion or  recovery  of  tranquillity  mid  cheerfulness.  He  is 
not  made  unhappy  by  the  recollection  either  of  debts  or 
crimes,  when  he  considers  himself  as  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Deity.  He  is  not  afraid  of  encountering  either 
the  bailiff  or  the  police  officer.  His  moments  of  inno- 
cent pleasantly  and  mirth  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  the 
just  apprehension  of  a  Judge  sentencing  him  to  'ever- 
lasting punishment' — an  idea  infinitely  worse  than  the. 
ghastly  figure  which  of  old  used  to  accompany  Egyptian 
festivities. 

Further:  to  render  life  happy,  it  is  generally  thought 
that  some  kind  of  good  should  be  expected,  as  well  as  en- 
joyed. But  how  that  expectation  can  be  extended  beyond 
the  present  life,  when  its  shortness  and  uncertainty  are 
contemplated,  in  the  case  of  a  mere  man  of  the  world, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  If  he  thinks  of  heaven  at 
all,  he  thinks  of  it  not  as  a  place  where  his  pleasures 
will  be  renewed  after  the  interruption  of  a  moment  oc- 
casioned by  death,  or  at  least  be  changed  for  odiers 
with  advantage,  and  that  without  end;  but  merely  as  a 
place  of  refuge  from  sufferings,  and  to  which  he  has 
no  sort  of  inclination  to  go,  could  he  escape  the  miseiy 
any  other  way.  His  anticipations  of  happiness,  there- 
fore, do  not  go  beyon4  a  certain  period  of  time,  which, 
however  long  it  may  appear  to  him  in  youth,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  everlasting  duration  that  awaits  him, 
and  which,  such  as  it  is,  he  perceives  rapidly  diminish- 
ing as  he  advances  in  years.  What  a  drawback  is  this 
on  present  gratification,  if  he  be  a  man  of  reflection,  cvoij 
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sup]>osing  him  entirely  to  overlook  the  uncertainty  of  life ! 
Observe  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  real  Christian.  He  ex- 
pects that  his  joys  in  time  will  be  renewed  and  continued 
tliroiTgh  eternity,  infinitely  to  bis  advantage:  at  the  same 
time,  the  progress  of  years,  far  from  diminishing  his  pros- 
pect of  felicity,  gives  him  a  clearer  and  more  enlarged, 
or  at  least  a  more  impressive,  view  of  the  superior  good 
that  awaits  him,  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  it.  His  present 
enjoyment  receives  an  invaluable  accession  to  it,  founded, 
not  on  excellences  which  romance  or  poetry  has  annexed 
to  natm'e  and  art — not  on  glories  which  astronomers  be- 
hold in  the  starry  heavens,  to  which  they  can  never  ap- 
proach— not,  finally,  on  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
which  the  spectator  contemplates  without  the  least  hop« 
of  possession;  but  arising  from  objects  that  are  real,  ac- 
cessible, and  destined  shortly  to  be  his  own. 

Again:  if  a  man  judges  it  expedient  to  attend  at  any 
place,  to  frequent  an  assembly,  or  to  engage  in  any  trans- 
action, he  would  wish  to  have  the  power  of  spending  his 
time  agreeably,  if  not  profitably.  This,  however,  does  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  one  who  has  no  taste  for  religion,  when 
he  performs  the  duties  of  devotion.  He  sees  in  them 
nothing  but  a  barren  heath»  The  objects  that  present 
themselves,  appear  common  or  disagreeable.  He  is  weary 
of  his  situation,  and  impatient  to  be  released.  He  feels 
mortified  and  chagrined,  that  any  circumstances  should 
compel  him  repeatedly  to  endure  a  penance  of  this  kind. 
How  happy  is  the  person,  ^the  eyes  of  whose  under- 
gtanding  have  been  enlightened,'  and  who  has  been  en- 
abled to  *  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent ! '  To  him 
this  'desert  blossoms  like  the  rose,'  and  this  'dry  land  af- 
fords springs  of  water.'  When  he  enters  his  closet  for 
prayer,  he  finds  it  to  be  the  apartment  of  the  King  of 
kings,  with  whom  he  is  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  pri- 
vate audience.  When  he  engages  in  public  worship,  he 
is  at  the  levee  of  the  same  Glorious  Personage,  to  receive 
kis  eonmitrnds,  mid  to  participate  in  his  favours. 
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Were  I  to  call  a  wrong  bias  of  the  mind  a  disease, 
though  eveiy  one  must  agree  to  the  justice  of  the  descrip- 
tion, eveiy  one  might  not  feel  the  sensations  usual  on  sucb 
an  occasion.  Yet  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
mortified,  or  at  least  distressed,  on  account  of  finding  his 
inclination  so  often  contrary  to  his  judgment?  The  pious 
man  is  not  without  his  share  of  similar  vexation.  In  cer- 
tain respects,  however,  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
the  opposite  character.  He  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  *law  in  his  members,'  either  so  habitually,  or  so  exten- 
sively, as  the  other,  and  he  lives  in  the  joyful  expectation 
of  speedily  obtaining  complete  deliverance.  These  dif- 
ferences, it  must  be  o^vned,  give  the  pious  man  an  incal- 
culable superiority. 

The  sensation  is  a  painful  one,  which  arises  from,  a  full 
conviction  that  a  certain  action  or  course  of  action  is  right, 
conducive  to  pleasure  and  advantage,  perhaps  necessary 
to  exemption  from  suffering,  while  the  mind  remains,  not- 
withstanding, wholly  disincline<l  to  it.  The  circumstance 
brings  to  recollection  those  bodily  disorders,  which  cause 
the  unhappy  subject  of  them  to  turn  with  horror  from  tlie 
object  and  the  act  which  he  knows  to  be  the  means  of 
preservation,  and  which  means  he  would  fain  adopt  if  he 
could.  But  the  former  case  is  infinitely  worse  than  the 
latter,  because  it  involves  guilt;  whereas  the  other  excites 
pity.  From  this  worst  kind  of  inward  suffering,  he  who 
is  in  a  degree  renewed,  has  experienced  deliverance.  He 
ceases  to  resemble  the  slothful  man  who  '  desireth,  and 
hath  nothing;'  and  to  exclaim,  like  Balaam,  without  the 
least  hope,  '  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his.'  Happily  for  him,  though  he  is 
as  yet  far  from  being  perfectly  cured,  he  is  not  unwilling, 
as  he  once  was,  to  take  the  medicine  which  conscience 
and  the  word  of  God  prescribe,  or  to  conceive  of  celestial 
employments  and  pleasures  as  holy,  being  wrought  for  the 
selfsame  thing  in  part,  and  therefore  having  the  earnest  of 
complete  fitness  for  heaven. 
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If  this  example  of  present  superiority  in  happiness  makes 
but  little  impression  on  the  irrelii^ious  and  nominally  re- 
ligious only — at  least  in  the  midst  of  life  and  health — they 
may,  perhaps,  see  a  little  more  importance  in  comparative 
exemption  from  the  prevalence  of  evil  passions,  that  tor- 
tin-e  the  mind  which  indulges  tlicm,  rack  the  invention  for 
expedients  to  gratify  them,  and  engage  the  v^^retched  slave 
of  them  in  pursuits  not  only  inconsistent  with  ease  and  en- 
joyment, if  not  security,  but  commonly  proving  in  the  is- 
sue unsuccessful,  or  unsatisfactory.  Ambition,  covetous- 
ness,  and  the  love  of  pleasure — envy,  discontent,  and  re- 
venge— are  of  this  nature.  From  these  vultures  that  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  human  happines^s,  where  the  affections 
are  moderated  toward  the  world,  the  heart  which  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  love  of  God  and  man  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure freed. 

The  pleasures  arising  from  virtue,  are  allowed  by  every 
worthy  character  to  be  particularly  eminent  for  dignity, 
refinement,  and  solidity.  The  consciousness  of  it  is  ac- 
companied by  peculiar  delight.  Its  effects  are  singularly 
agreeable  to  him  who  has  produced  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  object  of  their  benign  nnfiuence ;  they  certainly  lay 
the  best  foundation  for  the  esteem  and  affection  of  others. 
These  highly  valuable  advantages  resulting  from  virtue, 
no  doubt  fall,  in  some  degree,  to  the  lot  of  many  who  are 
wholly  strangers  to  true  piety.  Benevolence,  for  instance, 
is  practised  often  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  modes,  by  those  v/ho  seem  little  aw^are  that  they  stand 
as  much  in  need  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  any  of 
their  dependents.  Yet  their  works  of  charity,  seriously 
defective  as  they  are  in  principle,  do  not  cease  to  afford 
them  considerable  gratifications  and  benefits.  But  atten- 
tion to  a  single  virtue,  or  to  several  virtues,  can  never 
produce  such  happy  consequences  for  any  one,  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  principle  which  enforces  regard  to  *  every 
good  word  and  work.'  'Faith  unfeigned'  in  Christ,  love 
to  God,  '  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,'  or 
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any  otlier  state  of  niind  that  indicates  '  a  new  creature/ 
will  induce  the  happy  subject  of  it  to  rejoice,  not  in  ini- 
quity of  any  liind,  but  in  '  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  g-ood  report.'  His  pleasures  are  not 
marred  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is  indulging  one  sin, 
while  he  abstains  from  another,  or  that  he  is  neglecting 
one  duty,  while  he  is  practising  another.  His  moral  sense 
and  spiritual  taste  are  not  confined  to  the  gratification  of 
a  dish  or  two,  but,  like  the  palate  of  a  rich  voluptuaiy, 
though  without  its  grossness  and  injurious  effects,  are  re- 
galed with  every  delicacy  that  the  moral  and  religious 
worlds  can  afford.  His  exertions  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  eternal  interest  of  men,  in  connexion  with  every 
holy  disposition  or  act  that  has  God  more  immediately  for 
its  object,  as  they  are  virtues  of  the  highest  desca-iption^ 
yield  him  the  most  exquisite  delight. 

The  peculiar  pleasures  of  the  pious  which  have  hitherto 
been  noticed,  may  be  imagined  in  some  degree  even  by 
persons  who  never  felt  them.  Those  which  follow,  cannot 
be  well  imderstood  by  people  wholly  strangers  to  them, 
without  the  aid  of  metaphor.  Of  this  class,  the  first  I  shall 
mention  are  those  of  an  intellectual  nature.  The  delight 
arising  from  gratifications  of  this  kind,  is  well  known  to 
the  general  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  as  also  to  one  who 
has  a  taste  for  a  particular  art  or  science.  With  respect 
to  the  fine  arts  and  the  nobler  sciences,  multitudes  can 
neither  understand  nor  enjoy  them,  though  every  one  per- 
haps will  allow  that  an  endowment  of  this  kind  would  form, 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  happiness,  if  it  did  not  conduce 
greatly  to  his  interest  and  reputation.  The  real  Christian, 
however,  let  him  be  ever  so  deficient  in  parts  or  educa- 
tion, possessing  at  least  the  knowledge  of  one  science,  is 
not  doomed,  like  others  equally  deficient  in  these  respects, 
to  depend  on  the  affairs  of  his  calling  or  profession,  on 
petty  occurrences,  and  much  less  on  the  gratifications  of 
appetite,  or  on  triviui  amusements,  for  an  agreeable  mode 
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of  spending  his  leisure.  He  is  not  compelled  to  pass  9 
solitary  hour  in  weariness  or  repose.  He  is  acquainted 
with  one  book — he  feels  interested  in  one  subject — at  leastt 
and  what  desen^es  particular  remark  is,  that  the  book  and 
the  subject  in  question,  embrace  topics  which  in  pro- 
ftindity,  copiousness,  variety,  magnitude,  splendour,  ex- 
tent, and  durability  of  importance,  infinitely  transcend 
all  others.  How  wonderful,  that  the  most  ignorant  rus- 
tic who  possesses  ^  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus,'  should  be  able  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  a 
study  worthy  of  the  most  exalted  genius,  the  most  en- 
larged capacity,  and  the  most  refined  taste!  In  this  re- 
spect, his  entertainment  and  improvement  infinitely  ex- 
ceed not  only  those  of  the  nide  and  illiterate  who  have 
never  been  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also  those 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  the  most  ingenious 
artists  that  ever  existed,  who  know  not  God  or  Christ  as 
they  ought  to  know  them.  There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  enjoyments  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter,  in 
kind  at  least,  though  not  in  degree,  as  between  the  shadow 
and  the  substance,  the  body  and  the  soul,  this  world  and 
heaven,  time  and  eternity.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  he 
who  understands  his  Bible  rightly,  and  has  a  proper  relish 
for  it,  will  be  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  refined  grati- 
fication afforded  by  grand  and  beautiful  descriptions  of 
nature,  by  historical  narratives  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  or  by  the  charms  of  oratoiy  and  poetiy.  His  plea- 
sures, indeed,  are  not  so  great  or  so  much  varied  as  those 
of  the  man  who  has  added  human  science  and  taste  to  di- 
vine; but  at  any  rate,  he  is  infinitely  superior  in  intellec- 
tual felicity  to  the  most  distinguished  scholai's  and  artists^ 
who  are  strangei's  to  the  '  grace  of  God.' 

Social  pleasures  are  universally  and  justly  considered 
as  among  the  chief  endearments  of  life.  In  the  company 
of  a  beloved  relative  or  friend,  time  passes  so  agreeably  as 
not  to  be  observed;  every  care  sits  lighter;  our  afflictions 
are  diminished,  and  our  joys  heightened.     The  real  Chi'is- 
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tian  is  never  without  a  father  or  a  friend,  whatever  be- 
reavements he  may  suffer  by  death  or  other  unforeseen 
CA'Cnts.  He  is  never  less  alone,  even  when  most  alone. 
Though  he  cannot  see  or  hear  his  celestial  companions, 
they  can  see  and  hear  him,  and  ere  long  he  shall  see  and 
hear  them  also.  Even  now  they  speak  to  his  mind  and 
heart,  if  not  to  his  outward  ear;  and  they  answer  him  by 
actions,  which  speak  louder  than  words.  They  can  do 
more  than  sympathize  and  congratulate:  they  can  give 
occasion  for  the  latter,  and  can  render  the  former  unne- 
cessary. If  they  withhold  good  or  permit  evil,  it  is  be- 
cause the  appearance  does  not  correspond  with  the  reality: 
and  though  the  man  of  piety  does  not  see  this  at  present, 
yet  he  knows  so  much  of  their  character,  and  has  had  so 
many  proofs  of  their  wisdom  and  affectionate  attachment 
to  him,  that  his  confidence  in  them  strengthens  his  pa- 
tience, especially  as  he  is  never  without  receiving  some- 
thing good  from  them,  even  in  the  worst  of  times.  These 
are  advantages  of  no  small  consequence,  when  we  con- 
sider that  as  years  advance  *  father  and  mother'  may  be 
expected  to  '  forsake  us,'  that  by  various  unhappy  con- 
tmgences  '  lover  and  friend  may  be  put  far  from  us,'  and 
that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  which  may  happen  in  the 
course  of  life,  we  can  depend  still  less  upon  their  ability, 
than  upon  either  their  continuance  or  their  good  will. 

As  the  world  has  been  not  unjustly  compared  to  a 
wilderness,  and  life  to  a  journey  through  it,  of  course  it 
may  be  expected  that  barren  and  dreary  scenes  will  at 
least  be  as  frequent  as  culture  and  fertility)  that  the  right 
way  will  not  always  be  manifest,  nor  places  proper  for  re- 
freshment and  repose  to  be  met  with  whenever  they  are 
wanted;  that  eveiy  animal  which  presents  itself  may  not 
be  hai'mless,  nor  every  man  a  friend ;  and  that  the  road,  if 
even  a  track  can  be  discerned,  will  be  sometimes  bad,  as 
well  as  at  other  times  good.  To  be  accompanied  under 
such  circumstances  by  a  well-informed  and  faithful  guide, 
and  powerful  protector,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  prO' 
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vide  for  every  exigency,  must  be  a  singular  happiness  for 
the  traveller.  This  happiness  the  real  Christian  j)osscsses. 
He  shall  not  mistake  his  road  to  the  celestial  city.  He 
shall  want  no  good  thing.  'Who  is  he  that  will  harm 
him?'  He  is  not  without  a  word  to  sooth  him,  or  an  arm 
to  lean  upon  in  his  weary  state.  What  is  of  still  greater 
consequence,  when  lie  passes  tju'ough  the  dismal  vale  at 
the  end  of  his  journey,  his  conductor  remains  with  him  for 
his  security  and  comfort.  Even  when  '  he  walks  in  dark- 
ness, and  sees  no  light,'  he  finds  reason  to  'trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stay  upon  his  God.'  The  man 
of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  called  to  perform  the  same 
journey  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  weakness,  has  only  his 
own  resources  to  look  to,  or  those  of  his  fellow  travellers 
equally  ignorant  and  weak  with  himself. 

In  society,  every  one  naturally  wishes,  if  possible,  to  ap- 
pear conspicuous,  resjjectable,  and  important.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  nature  and  providence,  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few.  Among  others,  the  truly  pious  often  fill  si- 
tuations of  obscurity,  meanness,  and  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. But  amidst  these  disadvantages,  what  is  the  fact? 
The  real  disciple  of  Christ  is  of  illustrious  birth.  He  is 
adopted  into  the  family  of  the  '  King  of  kings.'  He  ranks 
with  priests  and  with  kings.  This  illustrious  kindred, 
these  noble  connexions,  are  not  the  less  real,  because  they 
are  in  a  foreign  country.  'Truly  his  fellowship  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:'  he  corresponds 
%vith  them  every  day,  and  is  continually  receiving  presents 
from  them  of  the  most  valuable  kind;  and  the  employ- 
ment assigned  him  by  them,  during  his  absence  from 
them,  is  most  honourable  and  important.  Let  no  one 
?ay  that  he  is  not  the  better  for  his  connexion  with  these 
Divine  Personages,  either  in  his  credit  or  his  fortune.  He 
experiences  no  other  restraints  or  wants  than  those  which 
are  common  to  every  wealthy  heir  during  his  minority, 
who  is  receiving  an  education  suitable  to  the  honours  and 
enjoyments  that  await  him.     The  time  appohited  by  the 
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Father  is  fast  approaching,  when  he  shall  receive  ^a  crown 
of  glory,  and  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  nndefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.'  Who  among  the  persons  born  to 
riches  and  titles,  or  that  have  acquired  them  by  their  ta- 
lents and  merit,  if  strangers  to  true  godliness,  can  vie 
with  them  in  distinctions  no  less  beneficial  and  permanent, 
than  they  are  honourable? 

But  the  chief  points  of  view  in  which  the  superior  bless- 
edness of  the  saints  ought  to  be  beheld,  still  remain  unno- 
ticed. It  is  the  felicity  of  a  criminal  who  unhappily  once 
had  the  best-founded  apprehensions  of  trial,  conviction, 
and  execution,  before  his  imagination — events  which,  whe- 
ther we  view  the  condition  of  the  soul  at  death,  or  that  of 
the  body  at  the  resurrection,  know  nothing  '  second '  to 
them  in  the  terrific,  with  regard  to  the  scene  shortly  to 
be  exhibited ;  namely,  the  audience — the  Judge — the  pri- 
soners to  be  arraigned — the  charges  to  be  exhibited — and 
the  consequences  of  the  sentence.  This  process,  so  inevi- 
table, solemn,  and  awful,  like  a  heavenly  body  of  superior 
magnitude  eclipsing  another,  casts  its  ample  and  exten- 
sive shade  over  the  lustre  of  earthly  grandeur  and  felicity. 
\Vhatever  artificial  lights  the  lovers  of  the  world  employ 
to  dissipate  the  gloom,  we  have  already  seen  that  they 
cannot  at  intervals,  on  various  accounts,  wholly  avoid  feel- 
ing the  darkness  and  the  horror — particularly  as  they 
advance  further  in  the  shade.  How  unspeakably  happy  is 
the  true  believer  in  this  situation !  Afraid  he  is  at  times, 
but  not  with  any  amazement;  for  '  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.'  The  proclamation  of  divine 
mercy  through  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  *  through  grace'  the  real  Christian  cordially  accepts 
and  duly  improves,  causes  a  great  light,  like  that  which 
tiie  children  of  Israel  had  in  their  dwellings  when  the 
plague  of  darkness  was  upon  the  Egyptians.  He  feels  not 
rmly  serene,  but  even  confident,  while  he  exclaims,  with 
the  Apostle,  '  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
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Gofl's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that 
condcmneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died;  yea  rather  that  is 
risen  again:  who  ever  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.'  The  facts  and 
tniths  relative  to  this  unparalleled  Benefactor,  impreg- 
nating every  religious  and  civil  duty,  invigorate  the  mind 
for  self-denial,  smooth  in  a  degree  the  asperity  of  the  duty 
itself,  and  render  eveiy  act,  whether  of  divine  worship  or 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  the  world  and  in 
the  church,  truly  delightful. 

At  the  same  time,  the  circumstances  that  mark  most 
strongly  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  pious,  do  not  consist 
merely  in  exemption  from  portentous  evil.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  a  good  no  less  portentous  is  the  object  of  his  hope. 
The  *  Fiiend  of  sinners,'  not  content  with  saving  him  from 
the  vengeance  of  offended  justice,  procures  for  him  ho- 
nours and  rewards.  Of  their  nature,  indeed,  he  knows  as 
little  as  of  the  materials  which  constitute  the  luminary  that 
gives  light  and  heat  to  so  many  worlds.  He  however 
knows  their  certainty  and  durability;  and  that  as  to  their 
excellence,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  search  for  a  parallel  not 
onlv  in  the  riches  of  the  affluent,  and  in  the  dignities  of 
princes,  but  even  in  the  imaginations  of  the  ambitious,  and 
the  desires  of  the  covetous.  Nor  is  this  '  bright  unknown' 
so  very  distant,  that  its  rays  do  not  occasionally  penetrate 
through  the  cloud  to  the  believer  on  earth;  and  though  the 
men  of  the  world  are  not  the  better  for  them,  yet  the  na- 
tions of  the  redeemed  both  walk  and  rejoice  in  this  light. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  I  had  to  make  on  the- 
peculiar  happiness  of  the  truly  religious.  Several  queries, 
however,  will  naturally  occur  in  consequence,  which  it 
will  be  important  to  examine.  The  first  probably  will  be 
this: — *  If  the  pious  are  not  only  happy,  but  peculiarly  so,: 
how  does  it  happen  that  their  general  appearance  and  the 
tenor  of  their  behaviour  exhibit  no  stronger  marks  of  mi- 
usual  gladness?  Or  rather,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  so 
many  of  them  labour  under  great  depression  of  spirit,  L£ 
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not  under  sore  distress?' — The  question  is  reasonable.  In 
answer  to  it,  I  observe,  that  mental  disease,  in  some 
cases,  powerfully  coiuitcracts  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances tending  to  produce  happiness.  This  is  no  more 
than  what  has  been  often  noticed  in  persons  possessing, 
in  a  high  degree,  whatever  is  usually  considered  as  con- 
ducive to  temporal  felicity,  A  melancholy  temper  will 
cast  a  gloom  over  all  the  gratifications  that  riches  and  ho- 
nours can  procure.  The  same  may  befall  the  Christian, 
who  has  every  reason  for  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.  Piety 
will  operate  against  moral  and  spiritual  disease,  but  not 
against  that  which  is  purely  bodily  or  mental.  The  ut- 
most to  be  expected  is,  that  it  will  furnish  the  best  relief 
and  assistance  of  which  the  case  admits. 

But  there  is  a  just  cause  of  heaviness  and  affliction  to 
the  real  Christian  who  is  not  subject  to  melancholy,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree,  especially  on  some  occasions. 
Notwithstanding  his  uprightness  toward  God,  he  some- 
times has  his  fears  on  that  exact  point;  and  this  may  well 
prove  a  considerable  check  to  his  religious  pleasures.  This 
will  particularly  happen  when  '  the  law  of  sin  ia  his  mem- 
bers' occasionally  prevails  against  '  the  law  of  his  mind.' 
These  sad  occurrences  weaken,  though  they  do  not  destroy 
the  evidence  of  his  sincerity;  neither  can  it  be  expected 
that  joy  will  predominate  even  at  a  time  when  he  is  la- 
menting his  wanderings,  and  anxious  to  return  to  the  right 
path.  This  may  frequently  happen,  without  supposing  him 
to  have  backslidden  openly  or  grossly.  He  has,  ui)on  the 
whole,  cause  to  'shout  for  joy;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  as- 
sert that  he  has  cause  for  perfect  and  uninterrupted  joy* 
That  desirable  state  of  mind,  suits  only  a  character  that  is 
perfectly  and  imchaugeably  holy. 

I  may  add,  that  however  great  and  constant  the  causes 
given  to  the  true  Christian  for  happiness  may  be,  evil, 
either  apprehended  or  felt,  will  always  form  a  kind  of  draw- 
back. Reasonable  as  the  triumph  of  a  soldier  would  be, 
could  he  be  certain  of  surviving  the  contest,  and  of  re- 
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ceivhig  tlie  rewards  of  victory  without  bavin 2:  siistaincit 
any  serious  injury,  yet  he  cannot  but  experience  some 
painful  sensations,  while  during  the  campaign  he  submiisi 
to  privations,  guards  against  surprise,  endures  the  fatigue 
of  marches,  and  in  short  engages  in  a  number  of  conflicts, 
with  various  success,  before  the  final  close. 

The  happiness,  therefore,  of  the  truly  pious,  great  as  it 
has  been  shown  to  be,  is  imperfect,  depending  for  the  de- 
gree of  its  exercise,  ami  for  its  continuance,  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances — particularly,  on  Him  by  whom  it  is  deno- 
minated 'joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  whose  influences 
must  concur  wuth  the  reasons  above  stated,  in  order  to 
produce  it.  Still  it  is  a  joy  which  the  world  cannot  give 
nor  take  away,  and  has  not  rarely  been  avowed  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  happy  subject  of  it,  in  the  most 
trying  situations. 

.  The  next  query  suggested  by  the  topic  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing is,  *lf  piety  ministers  so  much  felicity  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  why  are  not  its  votaries  more  warmly  and  con- 
stantly attached  to  it?'  This,  too,  is  a  very  natural  and  im- 
portant inquiry.  It  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of 
those  who  profess  to  have  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  gos- 
pel in  prospect,  and  yet  are  neither  fervent  in  devotion, 
nor  exemplary  in  holy  and  usefiU  conduct.  Indeed  it  is  a 
proper  admonition  for  those  who  excel  most  in  bringing 
forth  '  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  since  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement,  if  not  ground  for  complaining  of  remiss- 
ness. Yet  it  is  a  fact,  tliat  the  real  Christian  is  insepara- 
bly attached  to  piety,  from  the  experience  of  its  immense 
pleasures  and  benefits,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
Though  he  too  often  'goes  astray  like  a  lost  sheep,'  he  will 
say,  w  ith  the  Psalmist,  '  Seek  thy  servant:  for  I  do  not  for- 
get thy  commandments.'  Were  the  question  put  to  him, 
as  to  the  tardy  disciples,  'Will  ye  also  go  away?'  with  holy 
indignation  he  would  adopt  the  answer  of  Peter,  '  Lord, 
to  Avhom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life!' 
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Notwithstanding  the  degrees  in  which  the  taste  of  the  re- 
newed mind  continues  vitiated,  or  however  it  may  suffer 
occasional  injury,  the  parabolic  language  of  our  Saviour  is 
still  applicable  to  it:  'No  man  having  drunk  of  the  old 
wine,  straightway  desireth  new:  for  he  saith,  the  old  is 
better.'  The  union  between  a  person  and  divine  truths, 
when  they  are  rightly  understood  and  properly  improved, 
like  that  between  near  and  dear  relatives,  may  be  shaken, 
or  even  interrupted  at  times  with  respect  to  its  exercise, 
through  misconception,  or  passion  occasioned  by  sudden  in- 
cidents; but  unlike  that,  can  never  be  finally  broken,  what- 
ever may  occiu'  in  life;  and  a  reconciliation  soon  takes 
place,  followed  possibly  by  warmer  proofs  of  affection  than 
before.  He  has  derived  too  much  pleasure  and  advantage 
from  {nety,  ever  to  quit  her;  the  topics  she  gives  rise  to, 
are  too  glorious  to  be  abandoned;  and  he  too  often  wants 
tier  solace  and  aid,  to  dispense  long  with  her  absence. 
The  further  he  proceeds  in  life,  the  stronger  is  his  attach- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  real  religion ;  not  only  because  of 
the  infinite  good  she  promises,  but  also  because  he  sees 
the  time  fast  approaching,  when  every  other  kind  of  good 
will  fail  him.  Dull  and  unimproved  as  he  may  occasion- 
ally find  himself  in  her  company,  he  will  still  seek  her  so- 
ciety, in  expectation  of  renewed  pleasure  and  benefit. 

It  will  be  also  asked,  perhaps,  by  one  who  declines 
the  friendship  of  piety,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  de- 
light which  it  is  capable  of  affording,  whether  it  does  not 
cause  uneasiness  no  less  peculiar?  This  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deny.  If  any  man  will  be  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
he  certainly  must  expect  to  encounter  peculiar  trials,  as 
well  as  to  become  a  partaker  of  peculiar  joys.  But  what 
mode  of  life  is  there,  to  which  high  advantages  attach, 
that  has  not  great  inconveniences?  That,  therefore,  which 
has  the  chief  good  for  its  object,  cannot  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  without  them,  or  even  not  to  be  attended  by 
extraordinary  trials.     It  ought,  however,  to  prove  no  iu- 
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considerable  incentive  to  diligent  and  patient  exertion,  ta 
be  assured  that  the  recompence  is  certain;  that  divine  as- 
sistance and  support  will  be  afforded;  that  trials  are  en- 
during for  the  last  time;  and  that  celestial  blessedness, 
when  fully  attained,  will  not  only  be  found  a  good  that  is 
without  alloy,  but  even  to  exempt  the  happy  possessor 
from  the  necessity  of  experiencing  labour  and  suffering  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  other  good.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
peculiar  gratifications  which  have  been  sho^ii  to  arise 
from  the  partial  acquisition  of  it  in  this  world,  will  form 
no  indifferent  counterpoise  to  these  disadvantages;  and  the 
day  is  hastening  on  for  their  final  termination. 

Still  it  may  be  inquired.  Admitting  that  the  pleasures  of 
religion  may  appear  exquisite  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  them,  will  they  afford  similar  satisfaction  to  one  of  a 
different  taste?  If  the  reply  be  made  (as  it  must  be  made) 
in  the  negative,  would  not  such  a  one  part  with  plea- 
sure for  pain,  in  pursuing  religious  enjoyment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  present  ease  and  gratification?  This  is  indeed 
the  principal  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  comparative  fewness  of  its  vo- 
taries, notwithstanding  the  importance  of  its  blessings. 
The  objection  would  be  unanswerable,  were  it  as  impos- 
sible to  have  the  genius  and  the  taste  altered  in  favour 
of  religion,  as  it  frequently  is  to  get  them  changed  in  fa- 
vour of  literature  or  any  of  the  fine  arts.  Happily,  how- 
ever, strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  is  by  no  means  the  fact. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  Instructor  infinitely  superior  to  all 
others,  as  he  cannot  only  adapt  his  mode  of  teaching  to 
the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  his  several  disciples,  but 
even  give  capacity  and  inclination  for  the  study  of  divine 
subjects,  where  they  are  wholly  wanting:  he  can  make 
them  sensible  of  a  beauty,  excellence,  and  importance,  in 
the  things  of  God,  when  before  they  could  neither  discern 
laor  feel  au) .  No  learner,  therefore,  however  deficient  his 
parts,  or  wrong  biased  his  mind,  need  waste  his  time  in 
useless  regret,  or  decline  the  pursuit  of  piety  in  despair. 
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as  he  might  have  some  pretext  for  doing,  were  the  subject 
or  the  Teacher  human:  he  has  only  to  read  the  authors, 
to  hear  the  subordinate  teachers,  and  to  consider  the  pub- 
lic lectures  as  enjoined  by  the  Heavenly  Instructor,  im- 
ploring and  depending  upon  his  influences.  The  most 
wonderful  and  beneficial  effect  above  mentioned,  cannot 
but  follow  in  due  time. 

The  fact  just  stated  affords  the  strongest  gi'ouiid  for 
thankfiilness  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  encouragement  to 
seek  after  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  Let  not  the  man 
who  is  devoid  of  piety,  indulge  in  sloth  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  can  be  happy  enough  without  a  taste  for 
those  objects  which  afford  the  saints  on  earth  such  pecu- 
liar delight  and  benefit.     The  dull  and  the  unlearned, 
however  commendable  their  conduct  may  be  in  resting 
satisfied  with  the  pleasures  and  advantages  that  are  with- 
in their  view,  and  for  not  vainly  aspiring  to  any  higher, 
would  discover  a  most  extraordinary  and  justly  censurable 
indifference  to  their  interest,  if,  having  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  same  intellectual  capacity  and  the  same 
disposition  which  distinguish  an  eminent  scholar  or  ar- 
tist, they  should  neglect  it.     But  the  absurdity  and  cri- 
minality of  disregarding  the  *  things  of  the  Spirit,'  infi- 
nitely exceed  those  of  neglecting  human  knowledge,  when 
attainable  5  because  the  latter  is  wanted  only  in  certain 
cases,  for  certain  purposes,  and  for  the  space  of  a  few 
years:  whereas  'godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that' 
also  '  which  is  to  come.'     It  is  wanted  for  common  uses, 
as  well  as  for  extraordinary  exigencies :  it  not  only  affords 
the  delicacies  and  luxuries  of  true  happiness,  but  it  is 
essential  to  true  happiness  itself,  as  air  or  water  enters 
into  the  composition  of  our  conunon  food.    It  is  necessary 
not  only  to  the  amplification  or  extension  of  blessedness, 
but  to  its  very  existence  in  the  other  world.     Without  it, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  endless  misciy,  any  niort- 
than  to  attain  everlasting  bliss. 
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Let  the  irreligious,  then,  and  the  merely  nominally  re- 
ligious, form  a  just  estimate  of  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion.    They  indulge  aversion  to  a  pursuit,  which  pro- 
mises not  only  a  felicity  that  appears  doubtful  or  unim- 
portant merely  on  account  of  its  distance,  but  a  felicity 
that  is  '  nigh  them,  that  may  be  in  their  mouth,  and  in 
their  heart' — a  felicity  not  to  be  experienced  in  any  other 
pursuit.    On  what  account  is  this  immense  sacrifice  made? 
Not  under  a  just  apprehension  that  the  felicity  in  question 
is  visionary;  even  were  that  the  case,  it  would  not  be  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  illusion,  far  from  ending  in  the 
vexation  of  disappointment  and  regret,  would  be  followed 
by  substantial  and  durable  bliss  of  incomparably  greater 
magnitude.     But  both  reason  and  experience  have  been 
appealed  to  for  its  solidity;  and  though  it  can  be  conceived 
of  veiy  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  by  the  people  of  the  world, 
yet  the  pleasures  of  the  sight  are  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  blind,  nor  tliose  of  science  by  the  ignorant. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  happiness  peculiar  to  the  pious  in 
this  life  is  disregarded,  in  order  to  retain  a  number  of  plea- 
sures not  less  contrary  to  good  sense,  refined  taste,  virtue, 
and  substantial  enjoyment,  than  to  piety;  and  to  shun  those 
acts  of  self-denial,  and  those  exertions,  which  are  willingly 
practised  in  a  thousand  cases  infinitely  less  conducive  to 
safety  and  interest.     Can  the  mind  be  properly  viewed  as 
in  a  sound  state,  wliere  that  is  the  case?  During  the  dream 
of  life,  however,  it  is  insensible  both  to  what  it  loses  and 
to  what  it  risks,  except  w'hen  a  sudden  starting  happens 
to  take  place.     It  perceives  not  the  security  and  felicity 
of  the  pioiis  traveller,  notwithstanding  his  equipment  and 
attitude,  the  haste  and  the  bitter  herbs  with  which  he  par- 
takes of  the  paschal  lamb,  while  tiic  destroying  augel  is 
preparing  to  pursue  his  fearful  progress  through  tlie  land 
of  Egypt;  nor  yet  the  portcmling  storm  at  a  distance, 
which  tlireatcns  not  only  the  people  of  a  single  district, 
but  the  iiihabitants  of  the  whole  world  with  ruin,  vrhile 
the  true  bdlcverj  like  Noa'j,  full  of  tranquillity  and  hope. 
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provides  an  ark  for  his  own  safety.     Were  the  dream  to 
continue  for  ever,  or  were  the  overwhehning  calamity 
to  be  followed  by  the  final  extinction  of  all  consciousness 
and  sensibility,  neither  the  loss,  nor  the  mischief,  would 
perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  regard;  for  accessible  hap- 
piness that  is  never  known,  might  as  well  never  have 
existed;  and  misery  that  comes  so  suddenly,  and  destroys 
so  instantaneously,  as  to  admit  of  neither  anticipation  nor 
reflection,  appears  as  if  it  had  never  come  at  all.    Unhap- 
pily, the  dream  will  not  last  always,  nor  comparatively 
a  long  time.     The  ungodly  and  the  sinner  will  certainly 
awake  on  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection,  and  even  at 
death.     What,  then,  wiU  be  their  thoughts  and  their  sen- 
sations? Doubtless  those  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  des- 
perate march  through  the  Red  Sea,  ^^hen  the  v.ater  re- 
turned upon  them,  and  they  saw  the  children  of  Israel 
safe  landed  on  the  other  side;  with  this  most  important 
difference,  that  the  contrast  between  the  felicity  of  the 
righteous  and  their  own  misery,  will  not  be  the  sensation 
of  a  few  moments,  bat  sensations  that  will  continue  to 
eternity. 

To  return  to  tlie  pious:  if  the  happiness  of  tlie  saints  on 
earth  be  so  great,  comprehending  not  only  the  legitimate 
enjoyments  and  advantages  common  to  them  with  others, 
l)ut  also  blessings  all  their  own,  how  immense  must  be 
the  blessedness  that  awaits  them  in  heaven!  If  though 
''  now  they  see  Christ  not,  yet  believing,  they  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory,'  what  Vv'ill  be  the  trans- 
port when  they  shall  be  with  him,  and  see  him  as  he  is! 
Their  peculiar  pleasures,  though  not  founded  on  fancy  or 
credulity,  depend  much  on  faith  in  invisible  objects  arid 
remote  occurrences,  in  anticipations  of  the  future,  or  at 
best  in  partial  acquisitions  of  good.     Hereafter  they  shall 
be  spoken  to  plainly,  and  no  more  in  proverbs  or  in  pa- 
rables:  they  shall  contemjilate  substance,  not  shadows; 
*not  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  face  to  face:'  they  shall 
no  longer  anticipate,  but  possess;  and  they  shall  possess 
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not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole.  To  attempt  forming'  a  jnst 
idea  of  such  felicity^  would  be  vain;  and  the  disappoint- 
ment in  which  such  an  attempt  would  surely  issue,  con- 
tributes not  a  little  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  happiness 
itself.  How  exceedingly  great  was  that  power — how 
amazing  were  the  riches  of  that  mercy — which,  after  pro- 
viding the  resources  of  this  blessedness,  displayed  them- 
selves in  renovating  the  nature  of  the  individual  who  once 
had  no  capacity  or  taste  for  it !  There  is  no  favour  a  man 
on  earth  can  receive  from  heaven,  comparable  to  this.  He 
has  satisfaction  from  himself,  v,'hile  another  looks  for  it  in 
the  men  or  in  the  things  of  tlie  world.  The  water  that 
Christ  has  given  him,  ^  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life!'  Constitutional  melan- 
choly shall  cease  ere  long  to  *  intermeddle  with  his  joys.' 
The  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and  the  poAver  of  surround- 
ing temptations,  shall  interrupt  his  spiritual  pleasures  only 
for  a  short  time.  Difficulties  and  troubles  shall  not  mar 
his  enjoyments  much  longer.  What  weighty  considera- 
tions are  these,  to  render  him  diligent  and  patient  in  his 
holy  profession !  Let  him  by  his  conscientiousness  and  spi- 
rituality of  mind  bring  on  these  joys,  and  let  the  joys 
themselves  evince  their  genuineness  by  promoting  con- 
scientiousness and  spirituality  of  mind. 


THE  END  Oy  VOL.  I. 


Plinled  at  tlie  Manufactory  for  tic  t.inplojment  "f  the  Dt-af  niiH  Dumb, 
I'drt  Flace,  Kcnnontisey.    J    r(.)V\l.l.l.,  Mip^riirtt^ndcni. 
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